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of Oliver Gohhmith hy Mr, (now Sir James) Prior, published in 1837, 
■^'in two volumes' 8vo, ^\as the ^I;^( really careful biography of a writer who had 
■ already for seventy years been amoiigvhc most popular and fascinating of our English 
classu s. 'I'o the results of I\lr. i'lurr’s vcsearches it can hardly' be sa,id that there has 
bix'ii any material aiklitiun. Mr. John Forster’s well known Life and Adventures 
t/J Oliver GoUhmith^ published m 1848, superseded, however, for most puiposes, the 
work of Mi. Prior, and from its greater vivacity and its abundant dehcioiisneess of 
%lciaiy anectlote, uill piubabl)*^ lemain the standard bii^aphy of Cyoldsmith to all 
^Mme coming. \Va^l^ngton Irving’s Oliver Goldsw-^h publisHjd in 1849, 

Jvas avowedly a compilation fioni Prior and Forster, buflias an indepeifdllnt interest, 
"^s the work of one who delighted, \ill his life, in> acknowledging Gold^nith as his 
literary master, apd ]ia> been named, in consequence, “ The American fioldsmith.” 

, Of smaller memoiis (d (ioldsmilh ilk number is past counting. Pciliap therefore, 
no better reason can be given for here adding one more than thatl,. will be 
convenient for ])Ossessors of this edition of Goldsmith’s Works to have account 
of the Author bound up with it. 

fjf r 

s Oliver Goldsmith was born, on the loth of November, 1728, at the obscure, 
and then almost inaccossiby;, village v>f Pallas, or Pallasmoie, in the county of 
^ i/Ongfurd, 111 the very midmost solitude of Ireland. Ilis father, the Rev. Charles 
.^GoliUmith, was the poor Protesiani clergyman of that Irish parish.ij^ Ke was one 
of a family of Goldsmiths, noted for woith and goodness of heai'^.j;p^j;;ej? than 
w'orldly jirudcnce, who were. oiiginally from the wSouth of England,, whom, 
since their first coming to Ireland, the clerical profession, in its P^i^iM^iant Jorm, had 
^eeii almo.st hereditaiy. Gold. sin it Ilf's mother, A'm Joi^s, Wcj^iso of a clerical and 

Protestant family that had liecn naturaliz''d in Irelaii^jf ^lie was one of the 
daughters of the Rev. Oliver^ Jonc.s master of ‘the (J^tVesan school of Elphin in 
Roscommon. From this maternal grandfather young" Oliver derived his Christian 
name. Me used afterwards to •maintain, however, that it had come into the line of 
|his maternal ancestry through some connt.xion with Oliver Cromw^ell. 

\ _ Four children, three of them daughters, and ore a son, named Henry, had been 
horn to the clergyman of Pallasmore and liis wife before the appearance of the 
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“ Oliver ” tliat was to make them Tamous ; aftd the family\vvas ultimately completed 
by the birth of three sons younger than Oliver, named Maurice, Charles, and John. 
The eldest of this family of eight (a daughter),* and this last-named John, died 'in 
childhood. Effectively, therefore, Oliver grew'up as one of a family of six, three of 
whom were older, and two younger, than hiriiself. •• 

A itative of the rural heart of Ireland, Goldsmitfi,*till his |eventecnth year, recciv'|\ 
his entire education, wheth(?"or*?^ner)" and circumstance, or of more fwina/ 
schooling, witl^R the limits of that, lit Ail'isited region. Not, however, witliout 
some changes of spot and society within t'fce limits. In# 1730, nliilC he was yet- 
but an infant, his^ father, aftef having be^Pabout twelve years minister of Pallas, 
removed to the better bving of Kilkenny ^h"st, a yart!<i some miles soulli of Pallasj[ 
and situated not in the county of Longford, but in the adjacent county of West! 
Meath. Tlienccforward, accordingly, the head-(jiiaftcrs of tTie family nere no longei 
at Pallas, but at Li-.soy, a (piaint Irish village^n ithan the bounds of the new paiish. 
Here, in a pretty aiid^ rather commodioiiN paisfuigge-hoiise, on the vcige of the 
village, and on tTie road between /\thJone and Italh inahoif, the good cleigyman set 
hini'ielf to bring up his children on -his paltiy cletual i#icome, eked out by the 
farinirtg of some seventy acres of land. He waslnmself a mdd eccentric of the 
Dr. Primrose type, kindly to all about him, and of juous, confused ways. Put thj 
immortal Ifddity of Lissfcjgnd the incarnation of all tliat haif been peculiar for 


sonic gcnel|L4ons in the 1 


had 


bf ih J^oldsinitbs, M'as the jiaison’s joiing son, Oh\c*'^ 
In l)Ook-leE*ning, for one thing, l^e was, fiom Ih^ first, hltle blockhead. “Ne\efi 
was so duMa boy ” was the report of a kinswoman, mIio, having h\ed in the l.issoy 
household, lad been the first to try to teach «him his letters, end v ho afterwaids, 
under hei^jtiarried name of Elizabeth Delap, ke])l 9 . small sclioul at lasso}, and 
survived ,be proud of her pupil, and to talk of him in her extreme old age, after 
he was d; Hardily different seems to hav(! been the repoit the Lissoy school- 
'Wima^lyrne, more familiarly known as ‘‘I’addy Pyine,”— a veteran who 
Mimed t^iis original \ocaticm of leaching afliti liaMiig senul in the wars 
under Mar] 1 )orough and risen to the rank quartermaster to a regiment m Spam, 
And yet of tlu> “ Paddy Pyrnc ” cV>ldsmitIi seems fo have retained to the last 
an affec^ionatji recollection 

A man -.cvere he was, and stern t * vic#v ; 

1 hiiLW him xvell. .ind every truant ki|f;\v. 

Well h.id ibe hodinR tremblers learnt t(Ai.ice 
t The da^’s dis.istcrs in his inornint? hire . 

\\ell they I^r^hed with coilflterfeited ^Ice 
his jakc'-. for-niany a jukelnil he . 

FifflMi c lt the bysy wftisjier, arclin'j: round, 

Conveyly the disni.d tidings' wfien he^frowned 
Yet tie kind, or, if sevgre in aujjjht, 

The hive he bore t'i lea rTUiif? w.is in ^lult . 

Ttie idlage all declared much he knew , 

I’was rertain tie could i^'riie* and cypher too ; 

Lands tit could measure, terms and tides oresapre 
And even the story ran that he could Raujie 
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^ i-‘tter than all, he had j stock of taVs, not only of his own campaigning ad- 
ventures, but also from old Irish ballads, chap-books, and fairy lore, and a knack 
of versifying, whicli he was fond of exercising in the form of extempore Irish 
translations from Virgil. From this ‘ Paddy Byrne,” in short, if from any one, 
Goldsmith caught his first no^jfms of literary invention and rhyming. But the poor 
JJ^tle fellow was always unfortunate.. Hardly had he become aware of the wealth 
that was in Paddy Byrne, and hardly had j^yrne had time to discern the 

Impark of genius that lay somewhere in|^is awkward little pupily:when the two 
were separafed. The Fjy was not mjCT than nine years of age M^hen an attack 
0^ confluent small-pox stopped his ai^hdance at Lissoy school ; and, when he 
i'ocovered, it was with his ir turally plain Tace disfigured into such a grotesque of 
r ugliness that*it was difficult to Iook at him withoat laugliing. Whether to get 
'him out of sight for a Lime, or because better instruction than Paddy Byrne’s was 
inow thought necessary for him,_hc was sept away from Lissoy to Klphln, a distance 
of about thirty miles. The puiyose was that he should attend the school at Klphiii 
which had formerly beci' taught by Ins grandfather, the ^<ev. Oliver Jones, but 
na^ now under the care yif a Rev. Mr. Griffin. For about two years, accoidingly, 
be did attend this school, boanling all the while with his uncle, Mr. JohnjGold- 
||mith of Ballyoughter, who lived near Elphin. But in 1739, when he was eleven 
Veais old, die u as 'brought back to a school some w^tation nearer Some— one 
'Vliicli had been '>Lt up in Athlone, about fiv. 'milc^.^<f 7 n Lissoy, l^’ jf Rev. Mr. 
G.'ampbell. Two years lierej and fi)ur year> moie at the school of a L|ev. Patrick 
Hughes at Ldgew orthstown, county Longfoid, some se/enteeii miles ihm Li.ssoy, 
com|)K'tcd his schoo’ education and brought him to his seventeenth year. , 

The accounts of young ( loldsiinlh during this time when he was tosse*' hbout from 
school to school in his iiali\e part of Ireland, generally coming home l(,je^dssoy and 
its neighbomhoix’ for the holidays, correspond singularly with wha'^^^e was all 
through life. At every school we hear of him as a shy, thic'k, awkwf *1 boy^ the 
constant butt of hi.s comp.viions because of hL comically ugly face,' and ^ht 
by most of them to be “ little bettei than a fool.” Ami yet everyivjjere there seems 
<rto have been a liking for dim as an innocent simple-hearted who, though 

1 sensitive to tlie jokes made at hi;? expense, aiii\ liable to fits of the sulks on accouiii 
^ of them, would be all right igam on the least beckoning of kindlinSss, and capital 
, company in the jilayground a^ fives or ball with those w*ho had-becn l^-'';'^'frment()rs. 


We 


^ gradually 


are to suppo^s^^^ 

pvejtaiatiou for Wr Univ'jrsity; and 


Of his success in school-work w'e hear little. 

^^,^gctting on m Latin and other ^things ii\ 
something is said as lv> his fond less for O’.id and I/orace^.^is peculiar delight n 
Livy, his liking fo^ Tacitus after a while, and his little.' /Vc foi Giceio. There are 
hints also to the effect that <ie excelled in the st)l^^’of his tianslations, and that 
he had more credit tor taleiit with 'die masiers than among the boys. On the 
^ whole, Johnson’s often-iiuotcd saying about ' Goldsmith, “He was a plant tha t 
tlowe recl late: there was nothing rcriim-]cal)le seems tiiie 

only in a vcr\ 'obvious and iough sense. 'Fhd “flc/wer” of (goldsmith was the 
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exriiu&ite variety of English wntltg \^hich pventLially he^gave to the woild ; and, 
till ihiis came, there Tt't/j nothing “ remarkalde ” about him to those wiio could 
not discern that it might come, iinlesb they chose, witli his schfiolfcllows, to think 
his very queeiiiess and confused-headednt’ss- rcmifrkable. What GohKmitli was 
as a man, we repeat, he was as a boy. The amoun;^of difference piotluced in his 
case by growth and experience was even less than .)s usual. What was the opinn^i 
of him among his schoollelld Klpjim, Athlon!*, an<S Edgv'.orthstown, bpt an. 
anticipation, to identity in the mode ol its expression, ol that opinion nliich 
Johnson, Burke, Garrick, and others avSted they would have been obliged to form 
of Goldy in all his glory, if they had ]U(.h#l of him peiMinally and ajjart from his 
wiitings? “ fie IS little better than a they ail said ; and )et they liked him? 

Nor were there wandng, in his boyhood, aity' moie than m his maiiliofjrl, those' 
occasional gleams and flashes which challdiged the ciirre'at \erdict, diew sudden 
attention toothe absurd creature with the .scriVrecl face, and made peoj'ie wonder 
whether, if he were a fool, he might not be a tool exlraordinary, an inspireel fool, 
one of Shakesjiearc’s ''.ools. Without insisting on the fa t that the cai lies! letteis 
of Goldsmith extant (not written till several yeais after o’lr piesent date) ha\e all 
the easy humour and giace of style of his later writings, we niiglit leveil to the 
tiaditiun of the superior finish of his' ‘boyish cxeicises m tianskuion. But there 
IS nioie f\lian this. All/; through hus school-da) s, it i-- known,* >oiaig'' Gol Ismitf 
rcmembcrVl the trick oti^(R'nung(i^diiLh he had Jeaint fioin Baddy Bynie, amino? 
only read Ipbh laiglish poctiy a^ came m his n’ay, lait wiote verses ol lii> own, 
which ma« his mother akd othiirs think lliai something after ail might be made of 
“Noll.” Is one of these \eises, of any value foi coinparistm ,wU*ii what he wrote 
aflevwaids^Jlliave been piesened. Jhit tlicre is an evtcmoiirc metrical repartee of Jus, 
attributee]||B0 the time when he was at El})h)ij, and not inoie than e'u\eu yeans ol 
age, wlmj Allows thut there was wit m tin# little fellow esen thus early. At his 
uncle’s hi We, it seems, as Oliver was daiKing a lioiiipipe to the violm-playiny 
<n ^^rtaiiMMi, Cuinming, Ins droll face and figure , so struck the pi iver that he 
burst into laughter and pointed to the dancer as a fac-.inp!e ot “ugly . Lsop.” .Lsop 
at once retorted by calling out this coupkt * 

(kir hciald h,uh this ^ayfiig 

“ Iste .Lsop d.iiicmg, atid li.s nionk.»^y placing " 

Now was ronie to the age of sevcnl cn, what was lf> be done with tlu> 

lumpish, itNjj^mred lad, whom evcrybo<ly laughed at as a fool, and who yet wa^ 
evidently no fo^.H^The understancbiig had beeiifthal he was to go to the University 
of Dublin, where hi^jkler Ifiothef, Henry, had !iUcady coneluded his coui.se witl 
credit, But there were^^^ulties. in tTie waj. , The family Circumstances, never 
very good, had been recentijlWnucli straitened by a ^larticulai cause. Goldsmith’s 
eldest sister, Catherine, havpig been j^rivately inarrj^;d to a Mi. Daniel Hudson, 
to vyhom Henry Goldsmith was then actiiig as tutor, and who was the son of a 
g(?ntleman of good property, her father tkought himself bound to prove that hei 
family had not meanly brought about J.he mateli for then own ‘interests. Aceoid 
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mgly, ho entered into an engagement, SejjP 1 744, to pay 400/. as her marriage- 
portion. By this airangement for the credit of Mrs. Hod'^on all the rest of the 
family were pinched at the t^me, and some of them permanently. If Oliver were 
to go to the University vow, h jmist be not as a “pensioner," like his brotii^r 
IIf»nry, but in the lower grade of a “ sizar " or “poor scholar," wearing a coarse 
stuff gown and a red cap, and performing menial otnees aoout college in return 
for his tuition and lyoard. At this orosner Jy ^ ^h -VHmiih recoiled, lie would rather, 
he declared, be bound to some trade. At length, however, remonstrances of 
a rclaU\e, whom he had every 'to respect, persuaded him to yield. This 

was “Uncle Contanne” — t.e. tbiiRev. Thomas Coiitanne (ong nally Contanni, 
for his grandfather was a refugee^om Venice), cleigyman of Oran, near Ros- 
comrmjiu This worthy vwhc\ had heeno the college-companion of Bishop 

Berktdey, had maivied a sister of Goldsmith’s father ; and, during her life, Oliver 
had been a frequent visitor at tlieir house. No one had liked the boy better all 
dong, 01 better discerned whal. was in him, than Uncle Contarinc. Already he 
had helped to maintain him ^^t idiool ; and, the lece^jt deri*h of his wife having 
left him a widower with one daughter, whatever affection would have gone to a 
s(in of his own was transferred to his nophew'- Oliver. He insisted that Oliver 
must go to college. What mattered bc.ng a sizai ? He had been a sizar himself, 
and liad he fared the woisc for it? _ * 

After some kind of examination, Goh^iiiith admitted at -i rimiy Colleg ■, 
Dublin, on the lith of June, 1745, the last in a list of eight sif irs, of whom a 
John beatly, his school- '"ellow’ at Edgeworthstowm, w^s anoihei. l‘h(,c^e two chummed 
together during the entire four years of Goldsmith’s college-course. Among fellow’- 
^ludents who kiKwv him well at college were Lauchlan Maclcane, ;.nid some others 
w'lio aftenv^ids lO'.e to some distinction in politics 01 in the chi^abh ; Flood and 
UdnYund llnrkc were both then in the college, but barely rememVic in after life, 
having seem Goldsmitb there. No contrast can have been gieater tt^Vi between the 
college-life of Burke and that of Goldsmith. There wms nothing, very 

distinguished, according to fonnal academic estimation, in Burke’s college-career ; 
bin wo have gbmjisvs <)f ^hmi as a “ terrible fellow ” in a set of his own, domineering 
in a private debating society, and storing hi-, ample mind with all sorts of information, 
acquired in his own w\iy. In poor Goldyhs case w c find w hall might have been 
expected— “ no sjiecimeus of genius," according to the report of ■oriA.of his college- 
acquaintances, but “only squalid poverty, and its concomitan^v’* hl^ness and de- 
sjiondencc.” He was better known a- “lounging about jgb ‘'college-gates," and 
getting into any row that was a.t hand, or as ?layii\g the fliytb and singing Jrish songs 
in his rooms, than as making any figure, in tlic classg,,. ' I'wo causes probably con- 
tributed to make his collq.ge career more reckle^^vand miserable than it need have 
been. One w'as that he had for hi*: tutor a. strong-bodied brute, named Wilder, of 
whose savageness to all alibut him there are yet traditions, and w'ho seems, to have 
had all the more delight m tormenling the poor sizar because he had come from his 
own part of iFcy country and had been specially ^recommended to him. Malt!, 
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viale,'^ he would say when Oliver was fflder exammation, though sometimes he was 
forced to end with ''Falde bend' But the death of Oliver's 'lather early in 1747, 
in the very middle of Oliver’s college-course, was a. greater cause of break-down 
than Wilder’s rough tutorship. The mam ineoirj pf the* family thus failed, and the 
family-group was scattered — Mr. and Mrs. Hodson remaining, indeed, in possession 
of the hoyse at Lissoy; but Goldsmith’s mother scttlj^;ig in B.illymahon, and his 
brother Henry taking the cuiacy d.*’ ' ^-^ther’s old parish'\)f Pa^lasmore, villi 40/. .7 
year of salary and chance of pupils. In th^c circumstances, siu !i small supjdies 
as had till now re.ached 01 i\er from home no longer forthcoming.^ Uncle 
Gontarine seems to hav^* done what he could ; XvcMw ith such lax husbandry as Oliver’s, 
itiwas like })utting water in driblets' into a siey^' The lattej- half of his stay at the 
University was, conscspionlly, worse than the fpst. dV v^as one senes of mishajis aiul 
hardships. In May 1747, a month or two aftcrtlic d^alh of (^Jivir’s fatlier, tl’eie 
was a college riit in Dulilin against the ])olice, in rchahalion for the ariesl of a 
student; and it ended in an attempt to Ineak o|?en the Ison and the death^ of 
several townsmen, ’-'our of the ringleaders w- ere ^expelled fronythe Univeisity; and 
among four others who were jHiblicly rebuked for their share in tlie affair was ( )1 im>i 
G oldsmitl^— the Latin record in the Universily-books bearing that he had “favoured 
the sedition and given aid to the iioters.’’ The next month he tried for a scholai.shii) 
and failed. Ik did obtain admail exhibition, worth about thirty dullmgs anveai, 
But even this \c lost by sulil^'ent n;^ligcnrfc. He had to pawn Ins books, aiul 
resort to every Itlier luiggard shift for raisii\g now^ amUheii a half-crown. Nothing 
can be more dtleful than the iccounf of tlie jioor si/ai's IR'e at this^limc. But he 
was blessed, as he himself said aftei wauls, with “a knack at ho])iiig.’i A copy of 
Scapula’s GreJ^ Lexicon, which was one of his College, class-books, and is ^ull 
preserved sonA'here, attests this very characteristically. It is hcidibksl ovei wiili 
his signature J^anoiis forms, and e.specially in siiph foims .as these— Oh'i,' 
Goldsmith." Si- / promise to pay, Ir-c. : Oliver Goldsmith'''— how, 111 his 
collcge-'i ir.ms, the poor fellow^ v\ould dream of one* day being a member oi 
Parliament and being able to frank letters, or of being in a position to be accom- 
modated easily with ^any desired sum. Meanw'fiile, too, ei. least one of hi-, aclu.il 
shifts for instant money-making had a .relislvof super lor^pleasiire m it. d'hi.s w.is 
the writing of ballads, to be sold, at a jiarticulaf shop Jie knew of, for five sliillings 
each, and thei]||||retailed*, in coarse print, to the Dublin b.illad-singers. lux'r\ li\e 
shillings was sCJ^hiiig in itself ; but to go out at niglitS, and, leaning against a 
lamp-post, feel one shillings still in your pocket, and at the same time liear a 

ballad of your own sung to a ragged ctviw'd of men aiyl girls, and l)e able to Imv a 
copy of it for a penny — thi-i'^as a dejight* worth all the jiams of s^.arship, and the 
t^^anny of ten Wilders ! So s^*etimes Oliver fefl ;'but hhe one Wilder had alino-,! 
proved more than enough. One evening, in th* flush of some little success, Oliver 
was givhtg a suj^iper and a dance in his nJo’ms to “ a party of young friends of both 
sexestfrom the city,” when the tutor, hearing/)? tK* breach of rule, liuist in, and not 
only abused him in gioss terms kefore'his guests, but actually collar(;d tand thrashed 
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him. Next <lay Oliver was off. IJe sold hi* books and spare clothes, hung about 
Dublin till he had but a single shilling left, and then set out to walk to Cork, 
meaning to got to America. Tie subsisted on the shilling for three days; after 
which he wandered about, bving no one knows how — save that he used afterwards 
to tell that the most delicious meal he had ever tasted was a handful of grey peas 
given him in this wild walk ])y a girl at a wake after twenty-four hours of fasting. 
At length he was senTible cfiiough to think g home; his brotlier Henry met 
him by appointment ; and after a little timc^they went back to IHiblin together, and 
made it pp so far with Wilder tha^Rliver was re-admitted into college. Things 
then went on very much as before—^^ver again and again “ cautioned,” and fines 
aiipearmg against Inm in the Imttery^'aooks. Once more we hear of an encounter- 
between kim and Wilder, and'ntit so rnsuccessful’y for Ookismith this time. The 
tutor had been lect^’ring on the snbject of the Centre of Gravity, and had asked 
Goldsmith for a restatement of’wKat had been said. Utterly m the dark. Goldsmith 
had groped in vain for some answer that would pass, when the tutor took the trouble 
to go over the explanation a^ain winding up, “And now,“you blockhead, where is 
your centre of gravity?” As if not doubting that the que.->tion was intended 
Miterally, “Why, Doctor, from your definition,” said Goldy in a slow voice, “I 
should think — ” an.’ he went on to 7 ia??it\ in the fiankest possible manner, th^’ 
suppo*''^! whereabouts of the iioint required. Theresas a roar of Iruighter from 
the clas>; and, furious as Wilder was, he coi^l onlyl,^* Oliver imper^'inent as well 
as ignorant, and turn liim down to the lowest place. The date oY "'diis incident, 
which Goldsmith used afterwards to relate with gle'>, is ascertained”’ to have been 
May 9, 174S. Less than a year afterwards, t.e. in February 1749, h’i reached the 
end o( his Univeis ty-coiir'-e and was admitted to the B.A. degree. He was the 
lowest ill the' list of those who took the degree. The wonder is 
so often ill the black books, he obtained it at all. 

And now, at the age of oiie-and-twenty. Goldsmith could gb forth tiS^^'he world as 
a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. Of what use had his four yeap:"‘*i? the 
University been to him? Apparently, in his own opinion, of very little. Not 
only did he never forget ‘the indignities attached to sizarship in those days, but 
he seems to have formed a ♦hcory that p'uch'qf the education received at Universities 
was (jiiite unnecessai v. “ A boy,” be ‘afterwards wiote, “ wdio undefstanc?s perfectly 
well Latin, Krench, arithmetic, and the principles of civil law, and can write a fine 
hand, has an education that may qualify him for any undertaking.” ’ Amd yet, with 
I all his hardships at college atid all his indolence, he had probably got a good deal 
there that remained useful to him. In matbemabes he did nothing, consoling 
himself with the .odd opinion that “ this seems a science to which the meanest 
intellects are equal and <^o all forms of metapb^^^ical or philosophical study — 
“the cold logic of Burgersdicitis, or*' the dreary subtleties of Smiglesiiis” — he pro- 
fessed a dislike. But in schblarship and general literary accomplishment he ''annot 
have been among the worst, lie cdiild “ turn an ode of Horace into English better 
than any of thim^” he afterwards told Malone* and -there is no reason to doubt it. 


tha"^ having been 
vei 
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Tn Greek, too, he must have sometui/i> been rewarded with a V'alde bene. In .sliort, 

'0 

at college, as previously at school, though the general opiniofi of (joldsmith alwayg 
expressed itself in the phrase, quoted by himself mo/e than once, “ that he was very 
good-natured and had not the least harm in him,” there must have been occasional 
flashes from him causing people to doubt whether he was not a much cleverer fellow 
than he looked. And then there were his private scribbfings in prose and verse for 
his own amusement at nights, those precious and. now unknown ballads that 
were hawked about the Dublin streets. ^ 

For about two years, after leaving ‘‘colA^^, Goldsmith led what T^hackeray 
calls “the life of a buckcen,” hanging on ft - relatives. He lived chiefly in his 
mother’s house in Ballymahon — close to wjs^ch there was a convenient inn, where 
he could be jovial in th^ evenings, and siijg songs* and tell stories to the choice 
rustic spirits that gathered round him. But s^wnetiines he wj^s with his sister and 
brother-in-law at Lissoy, fishing, otter-hunting, (t lounging about the farm ; and 
at other times he went over to his brother Henry’s at rallasmore, and tried his 
hand for a week qr two at helping that good m^an with his piqiils. This vaga- 
bondage of Oliver seems to have been a sore tioulde ty all the family. They had 
looked forward to his taking holy orders ; but, to his^ own secret satisfaction, that 
project had failed through the refusal of the Bishop of Elphm to ordain him. 
Some said t^ie refusal was j^epuse of repoits of his conduct that }jad reacjjiid the 
bishop ; others thought itlH^.,. becqjjj-.e he had stupidly gone to the bidiop in 
flaming scarllt ' breeches. Anyhow, the Established Church of lieland lost the 
services of oF ver Goldsmith.^ Uncle Contarine, who ha?l l^een the chief liand in 
persuading him so far to the clerical project, next suggested a tutcM'slnp, and did 
at length get bim, as tutor, into the family of a Mr. El^nn in Roscommon county. 
Here he seeded to be all right for about a year ; but, suddenly tiring of the work, 
or quarrellinf vith the family, he set out, on a good horse and with thirty pounds 
^in his pockt^^’ Oouiid af>econd time (so he gave out) for America vi& Cork. Nothing 
wa^rS^-d of lim for six weeks, when unexpectedly Ire turned up at liis mother’s 
door, without a penny, and riding on a bony animal which he called Fiddleback. 
He gave his mother a long rigmarole account bf his advfiitures — how he had gone 
to Cork, taken his passage and sent his ‘kit /)n board, a^d how, the captain liaving 
sailed witflbut him, he had had to sell his#gdbd horse, buy the wretched beast 
Fiddleback, and all but beg his way through the country to Ballymahon. “ And 
now, my dear mother,” he ended, seeing the old lady’s fece gloom, “after having 
struggled so, hard to come home to you, I wonder you are not more rejoiced 
to see me.” Little wonder tl^t, f»om this mon^nt, there was a coolness on 
Mrs. Goldsmith’s part to her young prodigal, and a wish to get rij of him anyhow. 
J^ven his good brother Henry ^ased to have aflytliing^o say to him. Only Uncle 
Contarine stuck by him. He suggested that Oliver should go to London and study 
law al^the Temple; and Oliver, havhfg readily actfhiesced, was jnovided with 
50/. .by Uncle Contarine for his first expanses,® and duly set off. But he never 
got any farther than Dublin. • Falling into bad hands there, h<; l^st all he had 
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by gambling and what not, and^ had to 
He was forgiven, again provided with some outfit of money, and again sent off — 
not, however this time to Lpndon to study law; but to Edinburgh, to qualify 
himself for the medical profession- And this time Ireland and the circle of Irish 
relatives did get rid of their troublesome Oliver — rid of him for ever. He was but 
foiir-and-twcnty yeai's of age, and he lived twenty years longer ; but he never again 
saw Ireland, or the fa'je of any one of his famil^j^^7,;e when, some five years afterwards, 
his younger brother Charles, a lad of twenty, knocked at the ^or of the wretched 
London^ in which he thenj^,s, and came in ruefully to spend a day or 

two with him on his way to JamMa. All through Oliver’s future life, however, 
there was a warm corner in his hciSjJ for recollections of his native Ireland, and 
those be -had left thci e--liis' mother, ^jiis brother Henry' Uncle Contarine, and the 
rest. He would tbiik of them c'^ten till the tears came ; he never quite ceased 
to correspond with them ; and -he had a cherished dream of revisiting them all 
some day, and again resting hi^ eyes on dear Lissoy and the green landscape 
round it, “the most pleasing lyDrii^on in Nature.” Erelhe dr^am could be accoin- 
])lished, the mother, Uncle Contarine, and brother Henry were all dead, and it 
was no longer wortli while.^ 

Goldsmith as a medical student in Edinburgh might be a good theme for a little 
semi-ijistorical^^ novel to any one who chose to wal£ a variation of some of the 
chapters of Guy twining the quff\nt tratS^is and queer social habits of 

the picturesque old Scottish capital, in the middle of the eighteeinli^cntury, round 
the figure of the humoicTas Irish lad, of subsequent celebrity, who ha| come into the 
midst of them. He was there for about eighteen montlis, or from the autumn of 
1752 to the beginning of ^1754. He was boarded and lodged, no doubt, high up 
some stair in one of the unsavoury old courts, going off from the H^h Street, that 
still amaze the stranger in Edinburgh. His letters do not tell the ^ct spot — the 
address “Student in Physic, in lulinburgh,” being enough to ensiu'othat return^ 
letters would reach him at the University ; but he give^ a satirical descriptKTfi m one 
of them of his landlady and her economical style of cookery. There were other 
Irish students of medicin*' in the town besides himself; for the JCdinburgh School of 
Medicine was then famous^hroughout tbe wojrld and drew students from all countries. 
Much of this fame depended, on th'e gieat reputation of Dr. Alexander Monro, 
Professor of Anatomy — the first t)f three Alexander Mom os (grandfather, father, 
and son) who held the same Professorship in succession from 1720 to 1846. The 
other medical Professors were Dr. Chailes Alston (Botany and Mat^eria Medica), 
Robert Whytt (Institutes of Medicine), Dr. John Rirtherford (Practice of Physic), Dr. 
Andrew Plummoj: (Chemistry), and Dr. Robert Smith (Midwifery). There is proof 
that Goldsmith, during the tw’^o sessions of his stay 'in Edinburgh, attended all tha? 
medical classei^, or all but the last: Of most of the Professors he did not think 
highly, but he was enthusiastic in praise ot Monro. “ This man,” he write®) “ has 
brought the science he teaches to a.s much perfection as it is capable of ; ’tis he, I 
may venture Iv) ray, that draws hither such a numbe.* of students from most parts of 
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the world, even fruiii Russia.” T1i(Jl Goldsmitli, wliile thus aUendnif^ Munro’s 
lectures, really took some interest in medical slucties generally; is proved by the fact 
that he was a member of the “Medical Society”, — an association . of the young 
hopes of the profession, for medical debate anjl dissertation, which still exists in 
£dinburgh in high repute, llis admission into this society is entered in its books 
under the date Jan. 13, 1753. The future great chemist, Or, Joseph IJlack, was one 
of Goldsmith’s fellow-students at fefnenibercfkhim well ; and otlicr 

fellow-students wij^ him, afterwaids moTc or less known, were Dr, William Faitr, 
Dr, Joseph Fenn Sleigh, and Lauchlan Muclqyt*';, his former co-mate at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and now also thinking of medim'e as a profession, Rut, as may be 
S’lpposed, it was not all medical study and pj<i|.jmration for the profession with Goldy 
in Edinburgh. We hear if him, jjaturally cnpugli, •asigatfiering the young Jrish.mcit 
of the University about him, and leading in theit supply’s and tl^eir songs He must 
have got someh<?w also into wliat was then the rnoic Jielect and stately society of the 
Scottish metropolis; for there is a letter of hi-.^to a*frieiul in Ireland giving an 
amusing description, of the fashionable Edinbuigh ^lall^ and assemblies — the death- 
like solemnity of the dancers of both sexe's, the leanness ^nd Ingh cheek-1 )ones of the 
men, an(Uhe ravishing effect of the Scottish dialect wdicn spokfn by a Scottisli belle. 

Foi- instance, teach one oi your young ladies to pronounce ‘ Whoar wull I gongV’ 
with a becoming widening of^ the mouth, and I’ll lay my life she’ll oui-;jl^eveiy 
hearer.” There is somethil^Mso al^ut some brief and unsuccessful connexion of 
his, or proposjjjir of connexion, in some capacit), with the hoiiseliold of the Duke of 
Hamilton ; a^l he had leisui;e for sfi least one wal 1 ving-t#ur into some part of the 
Scottish Highlands. Very probably, by ^ome exertions of his own, in teaching or the 
like, he helped to pay his expenses in Edmbuighf though obliged to draw now' and 
then on Unclk Contarinc for C/. or 4/. His last draft on the excellent, man was late 
in the wintei^f 1753. As I shall not have another opportunity of receiving money 
^^from your b^Jfnty,” he ’writes to Uncle Contarine about that* date, “so I have drawn 
for'ifR.’Jast sumtthat 1 hope I shall ever trouble you for ; 'tis 20/. And now', dear 
Sir, let me here acknowledge”: — ^w’hat is acknowledged may be easily giiessefi — 
eternal sense of obligation to the good uncle. 'I’he 20/. \iicre wanted, as he explain# 
m the same letter, to carry him to the. Continent, foi th^ completion of his medical 
education.^ “I have seen all that this country ?:an exhibit in the medical way, and 
therefore intend to visit -Paris, w'here the great M. F'arhein, Petit, and Du Hammcl de 
Monceau, instruct their pupils in all the branches of medicine.” That the lectures in 
Paris were iix French, which he understood perfectly, and notin Latin, as the lectures 
at most other foreign Universities were, would, he JiinU'd, be of great advantage to 
him ; and this was the reason for his detefi-miniiig on Paris, ratheii than on Leyden, 
jWhich he had also been thinking of on accounl of //Jt' great professor,” Albums. 
The fact is, it was restlessne.ss, restlessness. Ke had always had a desire to travel, 
and Vithc great M. Farhein” and “-file great AlbiAus” were convenient as an 
excuse. 

■ V 

Of course, as it was Paris that Goldsmith wanted to go to, it was at Leyden that 
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he arrived. He explains, rather confused ijjhow this occurred, in a letter to his 
uncle from Leyden, in April or ^fe,y 1754, in which he draws a humorous contrast 
between the Hollanders he was now among and the Scotch he had just left. 
“ Scotland and this country bear the highest contrast. There hills and rocks 
interce])t every prospect ; ficre ’lis*all a continued plain. There you might see a 
well-dressed duchess isifuing fron*» a dirty close, and here a dirty Dutchman 
inhabiting a ]ialace.” The**“«great Albinus,’’ it would appear, had dwindled in 
(joldsinith’s view on nearer inspection; goes on to say, “Physic is by no 

means taught so w'ell here as in ^inbprgh ; and in Leydei 4 *thcre are but four 
British Students, owning to all nece^Aes being so extremely dear, and the professors 
so very lazy, the chemical profe^t" excepted.” With tliis chemical professor, 
named (l^aubms, he formal sym^ reall^quaintance. Bu^ though he remained aboM 
ten months in Leyden, and learnt soi:Rething there, it was only to set out from that 
tov n on a strange Moving toui; through the Continent. The notion of the possibility 
of such a tour i(» one wilh«ut tyiancifc appears to have been put* into his head by 
accident. Just before his .arrival ip Leyden there had died in that town the famous 
Danish humorist arftl miscellitncous auUior, Baron ifolber^ (1684 — 1754 )> and 
there seems to have iieen much talk in Leyden circles about this remarkable man, 
the re])utcd cicator of modtVn Danish lileratuie, and especially about the«hardships 
and aiUentuies of his early life. A Norwegian by birth, he had come, after a 
boyhooirof gTcat juivation, to Copenhagen, and h|^( 3 %truggled on there in singular 
ways. “ But his ambition,” as (loldsmith hmiself te’ffsiis, “was no^ to be restrained, 
or his thiist of knowledge safisfied, till he Ijad seen the world. Vv^ithout money, 
lecommendatidns, or friends, he undertook to .set ouf upon his travelij and make the 
tour of Luropc'on foot. A gotid voice and a trifling skill in music were the only 
linances he Jiad to suppt^it an undertaking so extensive; so he travelled by day, 
and at night sang at the doors of peasants’ houses, to get himself a Irjging.” With 
great adniiratiTm OohLinith goes tm to tell what countries young H*'^berg travelled 
through, and how at length, 1 etui mug to Copenhagen, he became jiopular 5^s afi 
autlior, was honoured i^ith a title and enriched by the king, “ so *that a TiTe begun 
in contempt and penury^ended in opulence and esteem.” What llolberg had done 
(ioldsnnth resolved to cfo ; and the description he gives of Wolberg’s tour and his 
iqenns of subsistence dm mg it is ahn^o*st .in exact description of his own^tour and its 
shifts. Leaving Leyden ^n February 1755, contrived, we cannot tell how, to 
visit Louvain, Antwerp^ Brussels, and Maestricht, and other towns of Flanders, 
lemaining some little while in each. Then, passing into France, beseems to have 
fluted liis way through the provincial villages of that country, much rfs flolberg had 
done, gre.ally charmed with tJie* gay and simple sociriliility of tlie poor French peasants, 
and making himself at home •among them* with Irish ease. Reaching Paris, he 
remained there some time, attending the chemicaT lectin es of M. Rouelle, and lAd 
the honour of seeing Voltaire, .and listening to a splendid conversation in which the 
great Frenchman, then ])ast his ^xtivth year, took the chief part. It was^n argu- 
ment about ^higland and the Lngli^li* in wliich Voltaire, after being long silent^ 
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burst luio a magnificent defence of ' iem against Diderot and Fontenelle, “his 
meagre face’’ gathering beauty as he spoke, “his^eye beaming with unusual briglit- 
ncss/’ and “strokes of the finest raillery falling from him thick aiid fast.” So 
Goldsmith afterwards described the interview, the sce’nc of which he certainly makes 
to have been Paris, tliough Mr. Forster thinks tins U mistake, and that it must have 
been in Switzerland. Through Switzerland, at all events, Arith a touch of Germany 
on the way, Goldsmith did go, visiting Geneva, Baslit, tfiid Berne, and making foot- 
excursions among the hills and valT^/' Then, crossing the Aljis, he de-scendcd 
into Italy by Piedmont and went to Florepce, 2 ’crona, Mantua, Milan, Venice, and 
Padua ; at which last city, on account of the^t q^iitation of its medical senool, he 
remained some time. ' In Italy, lip gives us ira:identally to understand, his flute- 
playing stood him in less stead than in Franck; every peasant in Italy being a better 
musician than himself ; but he had another icsource in the old custom of philo- 
sophical disputations at universities and convents, fpllowed by dinner, a night’s 
lodging, and a small gratuity to the successfuL disjvitant^ But, indeed, the mode of 
Goldsmith’s c.xistence during his extraordinary tpur is s mystery. Letters he had 
sent to Ii eland onc^: or twice for remittances appear to ha^^ brought no reply; 
borrowings from Irish friends, met casually in Pans or elsewhere, may have helped ; 
gcimbling,**in which Goldsmith always did a little, is mehtioned as probably helping 
too ; and once or twice he seems to have hooked himself on to somebody, travelling 
like himself, who did not obif .1^.0 a companion. There is a dim tradiiion tliat he 
had committed , to him in Switf^rland the chaige of a young gentleman, the son of a 
wealthy Londob pawnbroker, who hacl been sent abftiad ftp* mental improvement, 
and that the ydung gentleman, preferring cash to the mental improvement he was 
getting, cut the connexion rather suddenly. Bad: through hbantc, at any rate, 
Goldy seems to have made his return journey r|uite alomf, fluUng gaily as he had 
come. On tly /st of Fcbruaiy, 1756, he landed at Dover, after an absence of nearly 
two years in Having, it is believed, not a farthing in his pockctls, it took him 
abouJL^fortnight, and some comic swinging in country bgirns, to pull himvSclf on to 
London. He was tw^enty-seven years and three months itld when he first set his 
foot in the London streets, and he was to bc,a Londonir and nothing else all 
the rest of his life, • 

Ah ! Lonflon, London ! thou breaker of l^easts from' of old, thou wrecker of 
generations of lives, thou insatiable maw of the bones 'and brains of men, vast 
over thy flat acres, then as now, spread thy fabric of linc^k and stone, of squares 
and alleys and clrjjets, with rising steeples among them and iron-railed church- 
yards — divided, then as now, 1)^ the^ -flowing and* ebbing river, and on either 
side the river the same roar of traffic and ^wffiecls, aneV the same rush and skurry 
of myriads, all competing for existence, and iorae for its ])rizes and sweets ! 
Didst ihou note, thou half-brutal London of that day, a certain few of tho$e ‘ 
myriads, on either bank of the river, whose occupatn.n seemed to be the most 
foolish dnd peculiar of any — a constant coming down to the river with lighted 
matches, papers, tapers, torches^ oil-pots, and all sorts of combustibles, in theif 
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hands, and trying to set the moving tide ({k fire? Not one of them succeeded; 
and the I’hamcs flows yet an unfeurnt, and*apparently unburnable, river, hissing 
at the biggest torch that can be flung into it. But the attempt to set it on 
fire has been* a traditional einrifloymcnt from time immemorial, and so fascinating 
that Englishmen born far Away /rdm* London, and even Scotchmen and Irishmen, 
have left their own naijve, and • probably more combustible, streams, and set 
themselves down, each with ]^iis new trick for inflaming water, on the, banks of 
this large one. Boor fellows ! it does thc^'Skames no harm, and it amuses them! 
Strange, however, that it is preci^ly those Londoners, na<igive or naturalized, 
who h:fve been ei^^aged in this jF J^^eless occupation, that the world cares to 
remember afterwards ! All their \yntempomry myriads, oU^erwisc occupied, are 
forgotten ; and the very, history of \>ondon is a record of the successive groups 
of men that have laboured at* Setting fire to the Thames. Well, thou big half- 
brutal London of C^'ebruaiy 1756,* here is another young fellow, footsore from 
Dover, on Ins return from , a wfid coi^tinental tour, who enters llite on thy south 
side, and is staring about’ Inm confusedly. He has himself no notion in the world 
what he is to do ; •but, froni«his looks, ^ one may prof^hesy that he will have to 
attach himself to jour existing group of Thamcs-kindlers. He seems fit for 
nothing else. 'Prue, he has a di]floma of M.H. from some foreign JJniversity 
(whethei Leyden, Louvain, or Padua, no one knows), and may practise medicine, 
and•^^ffl him.sclf, by courtesy, “T)r. ” GokJlwggith. But who wmuld trust 
such a short, iiiean-visaged, odd-look mg ffcllow', '^fef^ilecd him or prescribe for 
liim? Clearly, whatever he uia^' try, he can be nothing else eventually than one 
of the lucifen match brigade. Meanwhile receive him as gently as you can! 
He is one of the best-hearted ^creatures tliat ever came out of Ireland, w'ithoiit 
a bit of harm in him, and indeed a great deal wisei and cleverer than he looks. 

A little Information wall be more welcome than farther exclamation or the 
overw'orking of a hackneyed image. — Well, the popnk\lion of I,?!^tdon in 1756 
was about 700, cxx). 'Phe reign of George II., wdneb had already Vxtended ovqt 
nearly thirt) years, was, approaching its close. Jn home-politics Vhat was chiefly 
interesting was the peijsistciice in ^office of the Duke of Newcastle’s unpopular 
ministry — ojiposcd, however, by Pitt (afterwards T.ord Chathryn), and soon to give 
w'ay before the genius of •Jiat statesman, .and to be succeeded by that blaze of Pitt’s 
ascendancy wdiicli makes dtlie* last yeJlrs of George 11 . so brilliant a period in British 
annals. Foi Britain and Frederick the Great of Prussia w?erc already on an under- 
standing with eacli other, and the Seven Veai-s’ War w^as beginning. Not till 1757, 
indeed, when Pitt became Pijine Minister., did the alliance begin *10 promise its 
splendid results —Clive’s cqm^ue.sts in Trulia,* Wolfe’s in America, tSre. Just at pre- 
sent, while Nefl'castlc w'as in pow’er, things had a blacker look. Byng’s blundering 
, at .Minorca, tlie all but ceftain los'^ of Hanover, and the like — these were the toj)«cs 
ibr the 700,000 Londoner^;; miles'^ they chose to talk rather of such matters nearer 
home, as the building of the new compel for Whitefiehl in Tottenham Coifrt Road, 
or the opening of the Foundling ^lo^jntal, or the piojio.sed taking down of the old 
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houses on London Bridge. To assij^, them to pro])er opinions on tlicse and all 
other subjects, there were the London ncwspapev>s of tlnit date — daily, weekly, and 
bi-weekly, Whig, Tory, and nliat not ; and, in addition to the newspapers, quite an 
abundance of critical journals, reviews, and inaga/ints. For it was beginning to be 
a very busy time in British literature. That' organisation of literature into a 
commerce which the Tonsons may be said to* have coijimenced had now been 
pretty well improved and regularized. It was no lopg<i»r on the Court, or on Whig 
and 'I'ory Ministers, or on the casual n^fronage of noblemen of taste, tliat njen of 
letters depended, l:^f;t on the demand of the i^ncral })ublic of readers and book- 
purchasers, as it could be ascertained .ind% ^ered for by booksellers 'making 
publishing their business. The centic of thi'^.;ook- trade was naturally London ; 
aed here, accordingly, hanging on the books«ners, and wiping for the ncwspapeis 
and magazines, but with side-glances also to the theatres and their nianageis, were 
now congregated such a host of authors and critics iiy ])rofc5osion as had never 
l)ecn known in London before. To borrow/roin I\Ir. Foister a con\enicnt list of 
those whom wc have now dismissed into oblivion as the* smaller fry of this Grub 
Street world of London m die latter days of (ieorge«dl., thcre«werc the "‘I’lirdons, 
Hills, Wilhngtons, Kcnricks, Kelly-, Shiels, Smarts, Rakci\ Guthries, Wotys, 
Ryders, (jj’ollyers, Joneses, Francklins, Tilkingtons, dhiddlcston Wynnes, and 
Hilfernans/' They did not consider themselves small fry, but were busy and 
boisterous enough — the Irish iyi^pg them fighting with the Scotch, and*b«i7tli'' whn the 
Isnglish ; and perhaps the lasStiamed ll^diman, lliffernan, ought to have a piaLC in 
literary history still, as the in\enlor of the grand wonW‘im])c^cuniosit) But in tlie 
midst of these Ih^s-known or foi'gotlen one would seek out now the figures of those 
who nere undoubtedly the Thames-kindlers in cliief* And first aimxig these comes 
Johnson, now fortv-seven years of age, and a Londoner already foi nearly twenty 
years — not yetj“Dr.,” and not in possession of his literary diciatiuslni), though 
advancing toW> als it. The pod Young was Tilive in old age, 'and at least 
oficasionally im London ; and Londoners confirmed weic^ Richardson, ap[)roaching 
liis seventieth yeiir, and with all his novels jiiiblishcd, amh Smollett, not past his 
thirty-seventh year, but with some of his best njivels published, and now woiking 
hard at histories, reviews, and all sorts qj things. Fielding had been dead two 
years, and Sterne, though some yeais over fbrt^^, ligd not }Vt been heaid of. I he 
poet Collins was dying, in madness, at Chichester. Slump together the veteran 
and not much-liked Mallet, and Armstrong, Glover, Akenside, (Jarrick, hoote, 
Murj^hy, and the Wartons, without being too particular in impiiring whether they 
were all in Imhdon habitually at the exact lime un«ler consideration ; remember 
also that Chesterfield, Warburton, Dyer, Shenslone, ^U'ay, Horace Walpole, and 
Mason were alive here or there in England, and cojihi be in London* if tliey liked, 
and that away in Scotland, only dreaming of London in ^he distance, were a few 
northern lights, with Allan Ramsay still .s^irviving amoi^ them ; finally imagine 
Burke u4io was (goldsmith’s junior, already a^lvenlurer in London, and such 
other men of about Goldsmith’s own age as* Percy of the Ballads, the satirist 
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Churchill, and the elder (Icorge Colmaif^ either come to London or tending 
thither; — and you will have an’idea of the state of the world of British letters 
at the end of the wSecond (ieorge’s reign, and also some rough notion of the 
extent to which that world and its interests interpenetrated London when Goldsmith 
first gazed about in the crowded streets. And who was the nominal chief or 
laureate? Who but Colley Cibb6r, of whom Johnson had written — 

^ CrcAt ffcorKc’s acts let tuncrui Cibber sing, * 

Foi Nature funned the poet for the king. 

But Cibber, who was now eighty-f^- years of age, did not li^^ beyond 1757. He 
wns sifccccded bysi William Whp.fiead, whose laureateship extended from 1757 to 
1788. The whole of Goldsniith’<^,!^crary career., as it happtfned, and large portions 
also of the lives of Jobnsop, JiTiolleli, Burke, Garrick, .Reynolds, and others whom 
we now associate with Goldsmith, fell within the laiireateslii}) of this memorable 
Whitehead. * ^ 

We have been attaching /'jokl§inith»to the London world of letters somewhat in 
aiitici]intu)n of Ins own effi-nts at, any such connexion.^ Not to set the Thames on 
fire, but to get anylMng whatever to do by whicli he could earn sheer bread for hi? 
own teeth and month, walli a daily gulp of beer, was the poor fellow's one object 
dining a whole year after liis arrival in l.ondon. It was desperate woi^-c, and Uie 
details wi'ro locked up, for the most part, in his own memory, and never told 
coniV'ctTHIy^io anybody. “ When I lived amongj tfJ^ beggars in Axe Lane,” he 
would sometimes afterwards say with a lau^ ; and there arc traces of him in various 
ca]iacilies just above i^xc latne and its beggars. He w’as, for some lime, an usher 
somewlieie under a fabe name; he was then employed in the shop tslf a druggist in 
Fisli-slreet IlilF, next he is heartUof as having .set up for himself as a physician among 
the ])oor of Bankside, aifd as w^earing a miserable second-hand suit of green and 
gold ; and again he is found as reader for the press to Richardson, tVe novelist and 
P"inter, in lii'^ ])rinling-uffice in 'Salisbury ('ourt, Fleet Sireet. O'^this last con- 
nexion, m which one nngh^ have fancied some likelihood, nothing^more came than 
some aciiuaintancc vi’itli Kichaidson himself and a sight of the poet Young; and 
Goldsmith had some gknioiis project of getting appointed to go out to the East, on 
a salary of 300/. a year, to decipher the i*isciiptions on “ the 'Written Mountains” 
(llie nccessaiy Arabic toVe leanU in the process), when an ushership ii>a boarding- 
school of the better sort turfied up at Peckham. Here he lived for some time with 
Di. Milner, a I )isscnting^ minister, tlic propiietor of the school, and w'as apparently 
not worse off than other ushers. One day, how'ever, (b-iffiths, the bookseller of 
Patcrnosiei Row, <lined with tke Milners, and, from something he saw' or had heard 
of the Irish usher, fancied Ik: might be useful foi hackwork on the Monthly Rroicio 
— a periodical which had liecn* sUirled by Oriffilhs in 1749 on Whig principles, but 
against which a Tory lival had recently been set up in the Criikal Rroieio^ edited by 
Smollett. After getting s<isme specimens .of w'hat Goldsmith could do in the kind 
of work w'anted, Griffiths w^as di'^ceming enough to engage him. Accordingly, in 
April 1757, he took up his quarters* in the house of Griffiths, ovei the shop in 
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Paternoster Row, on the understanding that, for board, lodging, and some small 
salary besides, he was to WTite such articles and^ reviews of books as might be 
required from him. Griffiths, and (what was worse for Goldy) Mrs. Griffiths, were 
to be judges of the articles, and were to clip and doctor them to suit. 

Behold Goldsmith at last with the pen put into ’his hand — his one predestined 
instrument in the world ! In the circumstances, however, he does not seem to have 
taken to ft kindly. For five months, indeed, he #.at?^daily jn his room in the 
bookseller’s house fiom nine o’clock till two, and sometimes later, waiting, or j^up- 
posed to be writing,Siotices of books and ^ucl^kc for the Monthly Rcviciv. l lis 
contributions, longer and shorter, in the succc-^Ve numbers of the from 

April to September 17^7, have been picked outworn among the articles supjilied by 
other members of the Griffiths staff — Griffiths^iimsc^f, J'iutfhead, Grainger,^ Ralph, 
Kippis, Laiighorne, vVic. They include a paper on Mallet's “Mythology of the 
Celts,” and reviews of Home’s Dougins,” Burke’s “V.ssay oA the Sublime and 
Beautiful,” Smollett’s History of Kngland,” \ipltaiR‘’s “ Univeisal History,” 
Wilkie’s “ Epigouiad,’’ nnil^the “Odes” of Gray., Thmfcwcre fair maga/ine-articlcs 
of the kind then going, and something of Goldsmith’? lightness^nd case of style is 
discernible in all or mo^t of them. But, whether because Cioldsinith’s late of 
industry dfd not satisfy the methodical bookseller, or because Mrs. Griffiths did not 
like his ways, or because the lam^iering of both with what he wrote and their 
general treatment of him sensitnTiiess, the engagement, wdnclftiad' Deeii for 

a year, was broken short at the end (n the five ^months. A new hanil, named 
Kenrick, took Goldsmith’s jilace as CViffiths’s residcftt haeje; and Goldsmith w’as 
again adrift— nJt absolutely cashiered by Griffiths, and imlccd still waiting fivr him, 
though they wTre not on the best of terms, but at liberty to take other work. 

Why dwell over the particulars of the next year or two c)l Goldsmith’s anonymous 
drudgery? Leti'he merest jikctch suffice: — In or about Sejitembcr 1757, after leaving 
Griffiths, he w(,at into a.gairet somewhere near SMisbury Sipiare ; aitil here it was 
tfiat his youngest^ brother, Chailes, came in upon him, jind lived for a day or two 
with him ruefully, on his way to Jamaica. He was then li\%ng on translations from 
the French and other things, still chiefly for Gaffiths, wiljt the Temple Exchange 
Coffee House, near Temple Bar, as his •daily house of call, w'heie letters could 
be addresseeVto him, and w'here he could nieet ^nd talk woth a few-^ fcllow-craftsm'eilj 
like himself, or somewhat more flouiishing. Then he i^ traced going back for a 
little while, in his despair, to his ushership at Peckham— ojily, however, to emerge 
again and resume literary hackw’ork. In 175^ found living in No. 12, Careen 
Arbour Court, Old Bailey — a dii^gy little old square, apiiroached from Farringdoii 
Street by a passage called Break-Neck S’tyjis, now alk demolished, and surviving 
only in Washington Irving’s description of it w^heii he visited it Tor Goldsmith’s 
sake, and found it a colony of w'asherw'omen, and slovenly with wash-tubs on the 
pavement and clothes hung to dry ou.Jhics from the •window's. Here, when it' 
w'as much in the same state, Goldsmith livef^ fjjom some time in 175 ^^ bU late 
in 1760— /.r. till (George H. was king.no loifger, but young Gcorge^HI. reigned 
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in his stead. Here, through part of I75^^nd part of 1759, he was at his very 
worst. Never having quite coasted to hope something from his medical studies 
and his degree of M. B. , he had set his heart on going out to India as a medical 
officer in the Company’s service, and had actually, through Dr. Milner, obtained 
the promise of some such appointment on the Coromandel coast. This prospect 
failing in some unexplaified way, he resolved to try for an appointment as surgeon’s 
mate in the Army^r Nalry.^' The result appears from an entry in the books of 
the College of Surgeons. At a Court of the Examiners for the College, held on 
the 21 st of December, 175^) Bailey, not far from S-oldsmith’s lodging, 

various’eandidates t/ere found quarA'd for appointments. Among them was a James 
Barnard, who passed as “mate to\an hospital-;” after the record of which fact 
there is ^this brief entry*, Oliver Gold'>1mith, found not qualified for ditto.” It 
was a dreadful blow, not only on account of the shame should the fact become 
known (it wms pretty well keju secret during Goldy’s lifetime), but also on account 
of some immediate consequences. To appear becomingly before the examiners 
he had wanted a new suits of clcyhes ; and, though by Jhis time he had begun to 
have dealings with dther publishers than Griffiths — with Newbery, the proprietor 
of the Literary May;azinc^ and with Archibald Hamilton, the proprietor of the 
Critual A’c77C7t', which Sinblletl ediied.—yet it was to Griffiths that h^ had ap- , 
plied in his difficulty. For four articles contributed in advance for the Monthly 
GTnrtlis had become his security tq^he taili^j^pr the new suit, on condition 
that the suit sliould be returned tir paid for within a certain time> But, four days 
after Goldsmith’s rejeetjon at* Surgeons’ Hall, his ^landlord, to whom he was in 
arrears, was hauled off to prison for debt, and, to help somewhat iil the landlady’s 
distress, not only the new suit went into pawn, but the books of Griffiths which 
Goldsmith had for review'. Griffiths, learning the fact, and probably all the angrier 
w'ith Goldsmith because he had written for Hamilton and the,^rival Review, 
demanded his ‘nooks, called Goldsmith a “sharper’’ and a “villain,” i^nd threatened 
all sorts of horrors. “Sir,” wrote Goldsmith in leply, “I kmj^w of no misery 
“but a jail to which my own imprudences and your letter seem to point. I have 
“seen it inevitable these three or.. four weeks, and, by heavens! request it as a 
“ favour— as a favour that may prevent somewhat more fatal.' I have been some 
i^ycars struggling with a wretch«d J:»eing, with all that contempt vvhicHi indigence 
“ biings with it, with all those strong passions which make contempt in‘^llppo^table.” 
But Griffiths’s bark was jvorse than his bite, and Goldsmith was let live on in Green 
Arbour Court. 

An extract or two from lettc*ts wiitteu by, him Jo his Irish relatives and friends, 
either shortly before or .shcK'tly after hia rejection by the College of Surgeons, will 
picture him befter in this timo of his deepest distress than any mere description. 
“Whether I cat or starve,^’ he writes to his brother-in-law Hodson at Lissoy, “live 
“ in a first floor or four pair of .stairs high, I still remember them [his Irish friends] with 
‘ ‘ pleasure ; nay, my very country gonffcs in for a share of my affection. U naccountable 
“ fondness for country, this malmhe dLt pays^ as the Jrcnch call it ! Unaccountable 
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“that he should still have an affectioi/for a place who never, when in it, received 
“ above common civility ; who never brought anyihing out of it but his brogue and 
“ his blunders ! Surely my affection is equally ridiculous with the Scotchman’s, who 
“ refused to be cured of the itch, because it made him unco’ thoughtful of his wife 
“ and bonny Inverary.” He goes on to say that, if he went to the ojicra, where 
Signora Columba was pouring forth all the mazes of melody, it only made him sigh 
for Lissoy* fireside and “Johnny Armstrong’s I^ast- C-o’6d Night” from the lips of 
Peggy Golden, and that, it he climbed Hampstead Hill, the magnificent prospett 
thence only made liiin think of the dcaren lai^gape from the little mount before 
Lissoy Gate. Again in a letter to an old colleger ^end, Biyantorif, whom he /ocosely 
takes to task for havin^i forgotten Idm : “ God’s ‘£\n se, Sir ’ wlio am 1 ? hdi ! vs hat 
“am I? ' Do you know whom you have offended? mfm whose character may 
“one of these days be mentioned with profound respect in a German comment or 
“Dutch Dictionary; whose name you will probably hear ushered in l)y a ‘doctis- 
“ simusdoctissimoriim,’ or heel-pieced with a long J atm termination. . . . d'lieie will 
“come a day, no doubt it will — 1 beg you may live acou^de of hundred years longer 
“only to see the day — when the Scaligers* and Daciers will vinWicale my character, 
“give learned editions of my labours, and bless the times with 0€>])lous comments on 
“the text.' You shall see how they will fish up the heav'y scoundrels who disiegard 
“ me now, or will then offer to cavil at my productions. How will they bewail the 
“times that suffered so mucl^ 'iiius to lie neglected ! If ever my wi^T'jC^WkT their 
“ W'ay to Tartary* ir China, 1 know the consequence. Suppose one of your Chinese 
“ Owanovvitzers instructing one of your Tartarian Chiano^iacchi-- )ou see I use 
“Chinese name’s to show my erudition, as I shall soon make our Chinpe talk like 
“an Englishman to show his. This may be the'subject of the Jtcluie, ‘Oliver 
“Goldsmith flourished in the i8lh and 19th centuric.>. ife lix^d to he^an hundred 
“ and three yeC s old, and .in that age maybe justly styled the Sun of Liteiatuie and 
“ the Confuciv of Europe,’ ” Ac. Again, in a letter to his cousin, Undle Contarine’s 
daughter, now M^'s. Lauder: “Alas ! I have many a fatig^ue to encounter before that 
“ happy time arrives wdien your pdbr old simple friend may Jlgain gi\e a loose to the 
“luxuriance of his nature, sitting by Kihnore fire«ide, recouj^ the various adventures 
“ of a hard-fought life, laugh over the iolhes of the day, join his flute to your haip- 
“ sichord, and forget that ever he starved in tl^psc* streets wheie Butler and Otway' 
“ .starved before him.” Aud, best of all, in a long letter tf> his brother Henry : “ It 
“gives me .some pain to think I am almost beginning the wyild at the age of thirt)- 
“ one. Though I never had a day’s illness since I saw you, I am not that strong active 
“man you once knew me. Yqji scajccly can conCeive how' much eight years of 
“disappointment, anguish, and study, Have worn me dtA\m. If I remember right, 
“jrou are seven or eight years older than me; yet J dar^ venture to say that, if a 
“ stranger saw us both, he would pay me the honqurs of semoiiLy. Imagine to your- 
“ self a gale melancholy visage, with twa great wTinklcs between the eyebrows, W'ith 
“an eye disgustingly severe, and a big wig;^afld you have a perfect picture of my 
“ present appearance. ... I cait, neither laugfi nor ilrink ; have contacted a hcsi- 
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“ tatinj;, disagreealile manner of speaking, a visage that looks ill-nature itself ; 
“in short, I have thought mysclf^into a settled melancholy, and an utter disgust of 
“all that lif^^ biings with it. . . . Your last letter, I repeat it, was too short; you 
“ should have given me your opinion ()f the design of the heroi-coniical i)oem which 
“ I sent you. You remember I intended to introduce the hero of the poem as lying 
“in a paltry alehouse. * Yon may* take the following specimen of the manner, which 
“ I flatter myself iSr^quite dfigiiral. The room in which he lies may be described 
“ somewhat in this way — 

“ ‘ The window, with paper, lent a ray 

That feebly sho\» the state in which he lay , 

“ The sanded lloor^ '^t grits beneath the tread, ' 

“ 7'he Jiiiniid wall with paltry pictures spread , 

“ The game ofg'10'’e was there expi^^ed to view, 

“ And the twelve rules the royal martyr dicw , 

“ 'J'he Seaso^is, framed with listing, found a place, 

“ And Prussia’s monarch show'cd Ins lamp-black fac,- 
“ The utorn was cold . he views w'lth keen desire 
“ A rusty tJrale unconscious of a fire . ^ 

‘‘ unpaid reckoning on the frie/e was scored, 

"vAnd five cracked teacups diesscd the chimney-board ’ " 

This last letter was written in February 1759, and within a month two after 
that things took a tuin for the better with Goldsmith. His writings, hitherto, 
had been blit aiumymous hackwoik in the^J/d/zM/i^^iiWCTci, the Literary Ma}^aziiu\ 
and the Ciitnal /\’/77(7C', with t\vo Iranslations from the French, both for Griffiths — 
one a novel; the other entitled “Memoirs of a Protestant condemned to the 
Galleys of P' ranee for his Religion,” published in two volumes in February 1758, 
under the borrowed name of Jafnes Willington. But one consequence of his quarrel 
with Griffiths had been an engagement to pay off his unsettled score with that 
•bookseller for the suit of clothes, and earn something , besides, b)]writing A Life 
VoltanCy U) be publislied along with a new translation of the *^enriade. The 
life and the translation were advertised by Griffiths in Februaiy 1759, as then 
about to aj^jiear j- and, ^though this intention wits not carried into effect, and both 
remained to be pubbsb^vl in another form, the Life was proliably ready by March, if 
not eailier. But, betleji’ still, Goldsmith had for some lime been engaged on a 
little treatise of his own desigitinp-, which he intended to be his dir.st avTiwed 
publication, and oil which, accordingly, he was bestowing pains. The batch of 
letters to his Irish^fiitmils and relatives from wliich we have quoted had been in 
great part occasioned by his desire to announce to them this forthcoming perform- 
ance, iliid to obtain through ^flem Irish subscriber.'^ for English copies in advance, so 
as to prevent^ the Dublirl booksellers from reprinting it and thus depriving him 
of the benefits of an Tris^ sale. Tntllc or nothing seems to have been done in the 
desired way by his Irish friends .when, in April 1759, the book was published in 
London by the DodsleyS, in a respectable duodecimo, and with the title ‘*Aft 
Inquiry into the Present States of Polite Learniny^ in Rurotie. ” It is the first 
publication* of Goldsmith’s in whicli one -need npw look for anything of his real 
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mind, and is still well worth ieading|^ Thoiigli his name did not apjiear the 
title-page, he had no wish to conceal the authorship, but quite the contrary ; and, as 
the notices of it that immediately or soon apjieared were on thq whole very 
favourable (with the exception of one in Gri6fy.hs’s ]\'^nthly Rcviau, written by 
Kenrick, his successor as the hack for that periodical, and full of personal 
scurrility), the publication attracted ‘attention to Goldsmith and won him some 
reputation" even in the crowded London market of^lctters. ^'rom that date his 
connexion with Hamilton, the publisher of the Critical Rci'icia, and with Smollett, 
its editor, became Closer, and his services as^<onlributor more in demand with 
them ; and towards the end of the year 1759 UW e appears even to have been some 
competition by knowing ones in “the trade” for the use of the light and easy pen 
which Griffitlis had not snfficient^ valued ^ Thuti, whcfi in October I^r59, the 
bookseller Wilkie started 'Jlic Becy a weekly periodical of essays, ^ramatic criticisms, 
&c., price 3^/., and also a new magazine called 'R/n^Ladys Magaziucy nominally 
intended chiefly for lady -readers, who but Coldsaiith Vas the chief essayist and 
critic in the one, and the ^_prmcipal writer in the othA*? Not the less for this 
association with Wilkie m these two pei'iodicals was hc^a contributoi to a third 
peiiodical. The Busy Body, started at the same time by flnotlier iKioksclIer, 
]\#ttinger,* and piiblislied thrice a week. T«o be sure, botli 'The />Vc and The Busy 
Body were short-lived — the one reaching but its eighth number, and^the otlj^e|' its 
twelfth. But Goldsmith’s r', in t],iem w'ere noted at the time, ami those in 
The Bee weie in such demand afterwards that they had to be reprinted; and, 
after both periodicals hail ceased, tlieie were still the Cvitiml Ra'nnv and the 
Lady^s Magazine to write for. • 

Acquaintances, too, were multiplying round (•oldsmidi. Even in his worst 
distress the sociable creature had made himself at home w ith hi^ landlosd’s family ; 
his flute, and sj^ eetmeats, }vVien he had them, were at the service of the children of 
Green Arbourj^ Jourt, some of whom grew up to remember him and tell anecdotes 
oVhim; and we hear of one person, an ingenious watchmaker of (lie neighbourhood, 
who used to spend evenings with hfm. Then, according to Thackeray’s observation 
that there never was an Irishman so low m circumstances I'litt there was some other 
Irishman lower still fmd looking up to liFin and going errands for him, there were 
several fellow-countrymen of Ckildsmith cluigii^g to him, to be helped by liim w hen 
he could hardly help himself — esjiecially a ceitain Ned l^urdon, who had been his 
schoolfellow. At the Temple Coffee House, also, there •were opportunities for 
something like general society. Bui in the course of 1759 wc have more distinct 
traces of Cioktsmith’s contact wi^h knjhvn men in Y.ondon. It was in March in 
that year, just before the publication of Goldsmith’s Inipiiiy into the State of Polite 
Learning, that the Rev. Mr. Percy, afCei wards Bishvip IJercy of the Ballads, paid 
that first memorable visit to him in Green Arbpur Court, the queer incidents of 
which he used afterwards to describe. From that day Percy and Goldsmith were 
friends for life. Garrick’s first encounter with Goldsmith was several months later, 
ahd much less oleasant. The secretaryship of the Society of Arts^ hiding vacant, 
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Goldsmith was anxious to obtain the post, tjicl waited on the great actor to solicit 
his vote and interest. (jarrick, it is said, reminded him of a passage in his 
Polite Lcarnmg, and asked how he could expect his support after that. It was a 
passage in which, while discussing the prospects of the drama. Goldsmith had 
expressed rather sharply the common complaint then made against theatre-managers, 
that they neglected contemporary talent and lived on old stock -plays which cost 
them nothing, “I'uleed,’’ said G old y bluntly, “I spoke my mind, and believe I 
said what was very right.” And so they parted civilly, an^ it was long before 
Garrick and Goldsmith came together. Quite otherwise it was between 

Goldsmith and Smollett. It is 1 easant to think of these two, perhaps the most 
strongly contrasted humorists and men of genius of their day— the simple, gende- 
liearted, sweet-styled Inshrnan and the bold, ,splenetk:ally-independciit, irascible, 
richly- inventive, rough- writhing, bn.^ sombre and melancholic Scotchman — to think of 
these two as knit togethei by some mutual regard, when SmoUptt was already in 
the full bustle of his fame anl industry, and Goldy was struggling and needed 
employment. During the whole of 1/59, as we have ;een, they had been, to some 
extent, fellow’ -work men. AnS m the end of that year iheie was a visit of Smollett, 
along w’ith the bookseller Newbery of St. J^aul's Churchyard, to Goldsmith’s 
lodgings in Green Arlxmr Court, which led to important results. 

Though London already swarmed wnlh periodicals, the indefatigable Smollett, 
then rcceiu(y released from his three montUK’ imiiris^iient for libel, had projected a 
new' sixpenny monthly, to be chilled The British Miii^azine ; and -Newbery, besides 
having an inteiest in ‘his magazine, had resolved on the larger attempt of a daily 
newsjiapcr, jirice 2 }^/., to be called The Pithhc Lcileier. It was to secure Goldsmith’s 
services in liotli these undertakings that they had called upon him. Accordingly, 
from the fust ap\)ealancc of the British Mai;aziiie, on the ist of January, 1760, whlh 
a fervid dedication to Pitt, and the unusual distinctioa of a royaj^ hccncc to Dr. 
Smollett as i\s editor, Goldsmith was a legular contributor to its pilgcs - his essays 
and criticisms forming pe.diaps the chief attraction of the magazine after Smollett’s 
novel of “ Sir Lancelot Greaves,” which ajipeared there in successive instalments till 
its conclusion in DecC^nber 176*. Goldsmith’s contributions to this magazine 
extended even into 17^2, and included at least Lventy separate essays, of which some 
were in his most charming style. Jhit it was in the Public Ledger that he made his 
great hit. He had been engaged by New’bery to furnish for this new’spaper an article 
of some amusing kind twice a week, to be paid for at the rate of a guinea per article, 
lie had already written one or two articles to suit, w'hen the ideo^ struck him of 
bringing on the scene an imaginary philosophic CJiinaman, resident in London after 
long wanderings from home, and of making the adventures of this Chinaman, and 
his observations of men and things in the Western w'orld,as recorded in letters supposed 
to be written by him to friends in China, together with the replies of these friends, 
the material for a sei les of' papers which should consist of character-sketches, social 
satire, and whimsical reflection on ail §orts of subjects, connected by a slight thread 
of story. Ue had alw’ays had a fancy for China and the Chinese, and an anticipation 
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of this idea will be found in one of letters from which we have already quoted. 
The first of Cloldsmith’s “ Chinese Letters,’* as they came soon to be called, 
appeared in the Ledger on the 24th of Jan. 1760, with no intimation tliat tliere was 
to be a series of them ; the second appeared on. the 29tli ; the thud on the 31st ; and 
from that date so eagerly were they expected, and so much did they contribute to the 
sale of the Ledger^ that Newbery gave them^the most conspicuous place in the paper. 
Ninety-eignt letters in all appeared in the course of 1760 ; and'dicsc, completed by 
subsequent straggle^^ in the Ledger, and by the incorporation of other jiapers in the ^ 
same vein publishetl elsewhere, formed eventu|K.^ that delightful, if somewhat too 
lengthy, Citizen of the World, whose place ain^ g our Kiiglrsh classics is noW sure 
after more than a hundred years. It was while all London was reading tlic “ Chinese 
Letters” and becoming foi.d of t|ie philosophic C’hiiiaman, and his fiiends, the 
Gentleman in Black, Beau Tibbs, and the rest, that George 11 . dh-d, and his grand- 
son, George III.,, began his reign. The glorious miaisiry of Pitt was brought to an 
abrupt end soon after, and the favourite Bute came into jiower, drawing Scotchmen 
in his train, and rousing theiunanimous cxeciation of all Tingland against everything 
that was or could be called Scottish. * 

A change probably as important to Goldsmith j)er>on;illy as*the change of king 
and of ministry was his removal, towards the end of 1760, from Green Aibour Court 
to superior lodgings in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street. Here, throiydM^ *cst of 
1760 and through 1761 and C, ..>2, his'^^iik for the I'^uhlic Ledge? and the Ih disk 
Magazine continued to be a considerable part of his^occupation. Not the whole, 
however. He had not quitted Ins hold^^f the Lady s iMagazi/fc; of which periodical, 
indeed, he appears to have become virtual editor some time in 1760. •Among his 
contributions to it in 1761 were successively -published poitii^is of that Life of Voltaiir 
which he had written for Griffith.s two years before, but which had, for snmc reason 
or other, remained in manuscript. But, naturall)^ it was for Newbery that Gold- 
smith’s literal^' services were now chielly reserved. This worthy pulihsher, wdiose 
red face, bustling benevolence, and zeal in getting up nice dliildren’s books, Goldsmith 
has celebrated in a well-known passage, did not confine himself merely to children’s 
books and periodicals, but had a flourishing gtineral bujftness besides. He had 
been for many a year paymaster and . adviuicer of loajps to needy men of the 
literary tribe}’ including his own son-in-law Clwistophty Sjiiart, and also Johnson. 
Pie was not the man to let Goldsmith, who had done such a stroke of work for him 
in the Ledge?', rust for want of emjiloyment. He seems, 'indeed, to have taken 
Goldy under a,kind of charge, partly for Goldy’s lienefit, and partly with a view 
to his own profit. The very locking in Wine Office Court to which Goldy had 
removed was in a house the tenant of which was a relative of Newbery’s. Here 
Newbery could have him at command, not only for tlie Ledger, but for all kinds of 
miscellaneous work — compilations, pamphlets on*this and that, revisions of other 
people’s J:)ooks, prefaces to such, abridgrnents of such books as Plutarch’s Lives, 
conclusions of historical manuals left unfinished, translations from the French, and 
even occasional moral articles for the ChiHstians Magazine, then edited f6r Newbery, 
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for circulation among the religious, by poor, twanged Dr. Dodd. The amount of 
such work done for Newbery by Goldsmith between 1760 and 1763, and traceable 
still in cash -accounts between them, is very large ; and much remains untraceable. 
On the whole, though it was dreadful task-work, Goldy found it worth while, in 
respect of the money it brought him. His receipts at this time, and chiefly from 
Newbery, may be calculated at whaf would be equivalent now to about 250/. or 300/. 

\a year; and, though J;ie was* 'generally on the debtor side in Newbery’s books, for 
work paid for in part beforehand, there is yet evidence that the Goldsmith of Wine 
Office Court was, socially, in a different plight from the GJldsmith of Green 
Arbour Square. Not only doesmj? frequent the theatres and taverns, attend 
meetings of the Society of Arts, anil drop in on. Monday e^nings at the famous 
Robin Jlqod Debating S»ocifty^in Butcher Row, wher^ under the presidency of 
“the eloquent baker” Caleb Jeacocke, young lawyers and fledgling wits discussed 
religion and politics^ he even “receives” in his own lodging, is sponged upon there 
for guineas and half-guineas*by rascals* that know his good nature,* and sometimes 
gives literary suppers. On<| such supper, given by him in Wine Office Court, 
is memorable. It wfts on the*3rst of May, 1761. Whethe/ Johnson had met 
(Goldsmith before is •uncertain ; most prolxibly he had, for the author of the 
Inquiry into Polite Learning and the Chinese Letters can hardly have lemained 
a stran^r to liim ; but this, at all events, was their first meeting not merely 
casuaf. JoiinV.on had accepted Goldsmith’s invitati<vgJ)to meet a largish party ot 
friends, and Percy was to accompany him. ® As the two were walking to Wine 
Office Court, Percy observed, ^o his surprise, that Johnson had on “a new suit 
of clothes,” with “a new wig nicely powdered,” an^ everything in style to match. 
Struck with suCh a variation -from Johnson’s usual habits, he ventured a 
remark on the subject. ‘’Why, sir,” said Johnson in reply, “I hear that Gold- 
smith, who is a very great sloven, justifies his disregard of cleanliness and decency 
by quoting my practice, and I am desirous this night to show Jiim a bet^r example.” 
And so the two went to Golijy’s rooms, and the door was shut behind them and the* 
others; and there was, nc^ doubt, much noise and splendid talk far* into the night; 
but it has not been repyrted, for •there was no Boswell there. But from that 
day began the immortal intimacy of the g«ntle Goldsmith withnhe great Johnson, 
and all that peculiar radiance over the London of the eighteenth century which 
we still trace to the conjunction of their figures in its antique streets. Of only 
three of his contemporaries in the English world of letters had Goldsmith written 
with admiration approaching to enthusiasm — Smollett, the poet Gray, and Johnson. 

^ A recluse at Cambridge, Gray was inaccessible. With Smollett an acquaintance 
had already been established*; \mt the resident l.ondon life of the overworked and 
melancholic novelist was nearly over, and he was about to be a wanderer thenceforth 
in search of health. But at last Goldsmith had happened on that most massive ancf 
central of the three, towards whom in any case all intellectual London consciously 
or unconsciously gravitated. Johq,soi» was then in his fifty-second year, lining in 
chambers in ^iner Temple l ane — nof yet “Dr.,” and not yet pensioned, though 
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on the point of being so ; but alre^ ly with much of his greatest work done, and 
firm in his literary dictatorship. .Goldsmith was nineteen years younger, a.id with 
the best of his work before him. 

'I'he convenient bondage of Goldsmith to the bookseller Newbery continued till 
the end of 1764, or even beyond that. In May 1762 Newbery published the 
Citizen of the World in its completed form, giving Goldsmith five guineas for the 
new coi^yright. Somewhat later in the same yea^ ’Goldsn^th, whose health had I 
suffered from his recent laboriousness, w'ent to Tunbridge and Bath for recreation*; 
and from Bath lit brought back to Londoi^nterials for a memoir of Beau Nash, 
the famous master of the ceremonies or King 9 ^,the Fashion at'Bath, then just dead. 
This curious and rather .amusing Jittle book, fOr which Newbery gave him fourteen 
guineas, was published m October 1762, under kheotitlfc of I'/ie Life qf Richard 
Nash^ Esq. It was immediately popular; Johnson, who was by no means a book- 
buyer, is found purchasing a copy ; and there was a second edition in December. 
By this time Goldsmith had made a new alrang^nnent ip the matter of domicile, or 
Newbery had made a new arrangement for him. - Theiodging in Wine Office Court 
was either given up or retained for occasional use only, and apartments were taken 
in the suburban neighbourhood of Canonbury, Islington, in^^the house of a Mrs. 
Klizabefli Fleming, close to Canonbury House, where Newbery himself resided. 
The terms with Mrs. Fleming were to be 50/. a year for Goldsmith’s board and 
lodging — equivalent to ab(£, o 100/. a^ear now; and Newbery undertook to make 
the regular quOf’^terly payments, deducting them from whatever might be Goldsmith’s 
earnings. Thus saved all trouble on the main poftit, aini with only his incidental 
expenses to care for — which, however, were considerable enough, for p guinea could 
never remain a day whole in his pocket, and he hid begun to have* a gaudy taste in 
dress, and to have extensive dealings with Mr. Filby, tKc tailor, at tlje Harrow in 
Water Lane — Goldsmith went on compiling for Newbery, touching up books for 
him, writing prefaces , where they were wanted, and furnishing ^pajiers for his 
'magazines. l"or each bit of work so done Goldsmith w^as credited for so much in 
Newbery’s books — one guinea, two guineas, three guineas, \>r higher sums, according 
to the extent of the work ; and Goldsmith drev*, or overdjj^w, for what he wanted as 
he went along, leaving the bookseller f look at the state of affairs every quarter 
when he cjme to pay Mrs. Fleming her 12/. ipj, f together with any little extras for 
wine, sassafras, cakes, &c., incurred with her by GolSsnfith. That lady, to do her 
justice, kept most punctual accounts, and rloes not seem to have been at all exacting 
in the extras ; for, when Goldsmith brought a friend home to dinner and tea, 
especially if*it was the Irish physiciah Dr. Redmbnd, her practice was to charge 
nothing on that account, but only to' make such an entry as this in the bill — “Dr. 
Reman’s dinner and tea, o/. os. od.” *There is some reason to befieve that among 
the friends who sometimes visited Goldsmith in his Islington lodgings, but are not 
recorded to have had gratis dinners from Mrs. Fleming, was the paintci Hogarth, 

. then in the last years of his life. Altogetheit ir^these lodgings Goldsmith seems to 
have been tolerably comfortable and .toleraUly industrious through 1,763 and 1764. 
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Among the fruits of his industry, in addition ]& a great deal of miscellaneous work 
which need not be inquired after particularly (though, if Goody Two Shoes were 
really Ins, one,would like to know it), was a History of England in a scries of Letters 
from a Nobleman to his Sqn. This -work, which must not be confounded with a 
subsequent History of England from his pen, was published by Newbery in two 
pocket volumes in June 1764. The title was a ruse to attract attention to the book, 
and it succeeded. It«was ajttrifiuted to Lord Chesterfield or Lord Orrery, and then 
very generally to Lord Lyttelton, and became very popular. ^Goldsmith, having 
received^ 21/., which remained as tl^jt^lance due to him for the work, did not wish 
to undeceive the public. He had, S ^ed, by him, finished or jnearly finished, certain 
things of his own, not written to Newbery’s ordeV, but for private pleasure, and fqr 
which he cared more than foi«aii|y compilation. IJut of tHese presently. 

Islington, though^more out of thii bustle of central London then than it is now, 
was not so far off but that a v’alk every other day would bring. Goldsmith into 
Fleet Street and its purlieus. A^id more and more now there were attractions for 
Goldsmith tn that cosy heait of^LiSndon. His acquaintamce wjth Johnson had led 
to his introduction to Mr., (not yet Sir Joshua) Reynolds, then forty years of age, 
living in his mansiorf in Leicester Square, and hospitable, with his kind serenity. of 
disposition and his 6,000/. a year of income, to the largest circle of attached friends 
that ^ny^man ever drew around him. At those nodes c^neeque Deutn at Reynolds’s 
in Leicester Square, long afterwards remegibercd wh such relish by Boswell, 
Goldsmith was certainly welcome even thus early. Here he woifld meet Burke, 
who barely rememberec^ him at Trinity College, Dyblin ; and sometimes he and 
Johnson, lea>«ng Reynolds’s, and parting with Burke at the door, would go down 
the Strand to Johnson’s chanibers in Inner Temple Lane, or perhaps (for 
Johnson hatod early hours) drop in, for more talk, at the Mitre Tavern in Fleet 
Street. Just at this time, loo, Boswell’s visage does begin to be seen on the skirts 
of the group of which he was to be so singularly intimate a member, and whose 
history he was to write for Ihe whole world. He had been up to^London for the 
first time in 1760, a mere lad of twenty years, bu! already a devoted worshipper of 
Johnson, and possessed v^ith a passton for being introduced to him. He had failed 
in that object then ; but ip the end o^ 1762 he was again in London on his way to 
Utrecht to study law. Two chaptfcrsyn his “ Life of Johnson” — two asf interesting 
chapters of anecdote as ever man wrote — preserve the particulars of that visit, 
which extended over more than six months, or to August 1 763. Early in the visit, 
\t appears, he met Goldsmith at <linner at the house of Thomas Davies^ the ex-actor 
and bookseller, in Russell Strait, Covent Garden-^whose shop was perhaps then 
the most noted ^afternoon rendezvous in London for poets, wits, dramatists, and 
literary gossips. Improving thi5 meeting, he had even, he tells us, become “ prettp 
well acquainted” with Goldsmith .before he made that greater acquaintanceshiji 
for which his soul panted. What mattered it to know Goldsmith, with ^Vilkes, 
Churchill, Lloyd, Robert Dodsley.^nd o.thers— to all of whom the eager young fellow 
had somehow* pushed his way — so long as Johnson was unknown? At last the 
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momentous day came — Monday th^ i6th May^ 1763. Boswell was sitting with 
Mr. and Mrs. Davies in the back-parlour behind their shop, where indeed he 
seems to have been for some time on the watch for the apparition that now 
presented itself. It was Johnson at last, rolling intck the shop, as large as life, 
to have a talk with Davies. “Mr. Davies,” says Boswell, “mentioned my name 
“ and respectfully introduced me to him. I was much agitated ; and, recollecting 
“ his prejudice against the Scotch, of which I hacf henrd mftch, I said to Davies. 

“ * Don’t tell him^here I come from.’ ‘ From Scotland,’ cried Davies, roguishly. 

“ ‘ Mr. Johnson,’ said I, ‘1 do indeed come#^^Ti Scotland, but I cannot, help it.’ 

“ ‘That, Sir, I find, what a very great of your countrymen cannot help.*f 

^ This stroke stunned me a godd deal ; and, when we sat down, I felt myself 
“ not a little embarrassed' and a^iprehensiv^ of wtiat* might come next.* He then 
“ addressed himself to Davies, ‘What do yow think. of Garrifk? He has refused * 

“ me an order »for the play for Miss Williams, beChuse he knows that the house 
“ will be full, and that an order will be worth three* shillings.’ Eager to take 
“ any opening to get into conversation wdth liii^, 1 * ventured to say, ‘ O Sir, I 
“cannot think Mr. Garrick would grudge such a trifV? to you.’ ‘Sir,’ said he 
“with stern look, ‘I have known David Garrick, longer "than you have done, 
and I know no right you have to talk to me on the subject.’ ” Here was 
II knock-down for the youn‘«^ enthusia.st --only two-and-twenty yeajg.^.,«f;c; it is 
to be remembered in his favour. Bijf one of the best things ever said of Boswell ' 
was what Goldsmith said of him not long afterwaijds. Some one had called* him 
a “ Scotch cur.” “No, no, replied Goldsmith, “you afe too severe; he is only 
a Scotch bur Tom Davies threw him at Johnson in sport, and he has the faculty 
of sticking^' He showed this faculty by the way in, which he took Johnson’.s 
first rebuff. Much as it discomposed him, it did not prevent him from calling 
on Johnson a week afterwards; he called agajn on the 13th of ^ June, and ,Was 
delighted to hear Johhson ask why he had not returned sooner ; and, in fact, 
within a weekfor two from that time the queer Scdtch lad had wound himself 
into Johnson’s affections in a way that surprised everybody. Sixteen different 
meetings and conversations with Johnson, besides tliotc already mentioned, are 
duly chronicled by Boswell as having "made him hapjjy during the six or seven 
weeks longer he remained in town — some in Jbhnson’^ chambers, some in Boswell’s, 
some at supper at the -Mitre or another tavern, and one, which lasted a whole day^ 
at Greenwich down the river. At most of these meetings Boswell kept Johnson; 
all to himself; but on the ist of July (loldsmith was with them at the Mitre; anrf^ 
on the 6th, when Bosw^ell gav« Johnson a formal supper at the Mitre, Goldsmith ^ 
was again there, with two other guests. Something Tike a jealoi^sy of Goldsmith, 
bideed, on account of his established intimdc/ witii Johnson, and Johnson’s 
professed regard for him, seems to have mingled with the pleasure of Bozzy’s 
first re^el of six weeks in Johnson’s -Society, It is exactly at this point of his 
“ I 3 fe of Johnson,” at all events, that he iutrodiJces his general sketch of Goldsmith 
with a view to his frequent nppearainces thereafter in the narrative ; and in the 
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depreciating tone of this sketch, with its ofte^quoted statements as to Goldsmith’s 
vanity and lus ridiculous ways of showing it, we have the anticipation of all that 
Boswell would let himself feel^or think about Goldsmith to the very end. With 
Boswell, Goldsmith was bi^t the fqil .to Johnson. And yet — for, though jealous, 
Bozzy coiUd not but be honest— there are passages, even in this first sketch he 
gives of Goldsmith, which make amends. He tells us what Johnson said to him 
of Goldsmith when kis name ^^as first mentioned between them. “ Dr. Goldsmith,” 
said Johnson, “ is one of the first men we now have as an author, and he is a very 
worthy man too ” — praise which, \'ipoldsmith was then known only or chiefly by 
' his Inquiry into the State of Eolith gaming and his Citizen of the Worlds seemed 
rather over the mark to the hearer. Again he informs us how “Goldsmith’^ 
ijespectfi*! attachment td Johnton ” equally stryck hiiti, and how Goldsmith’s 
-incidental remarks^about Johnson y;icreased his admiration of Johnson’s goodness 
of heart. For example, when some reference was made to Levett, whom 
Johnson maintained as a pensioner unSer his own roof, Goldsmith said to Boswell, 
“ He is poor and honest, Vhich hs recommendation ejiough^to Johnson;” and 
again, when Boswelf refe|;red to some man of known bad character with surprise 
that Johnson shoulcfbe kind to such a person, “He is now become miserable,’’ 
said Goldsmith, “ and that ensures the protection of Johnson.” On tffe whole, 
the felntions between Johnson and Goldsmith were so cordial that Boswell must 
have thought with a pang how much they^ would ^3 together, and what talk of 
Jolipson’s Goldsmith would hear, when he should be in London no longer to 
partake of such happiness, but away in Utr«:ht, stiylying law. If anything could 
have reconciled him to the coming absence, it was the extraordinary proof given, 
before he went,* how thoroughl/ he, an unknown Scotch lad, whom Johnson had 
never seen till he met him in Davis’s shop, had won the big man’s heart. To 
have heard Johnson say to him^ '* There are few people whom I take so much 
to as you,” was much ; but to hear him farther say, as the day for his departure 
approached, “I must see thee out of England; I will accompany ;^’ou to Harwich,’^ 
was sheer ecstasy. An^ actually to Harwich JoRnson, while all London wondered, 
did accompany the you!^ cub, giving him good advices all the way, and at last 
seeing him off. “ My r|vered frienc^” s&ys Boswell, “ walked down with me to 
“ the beach, where we embraced ^ind parted with tenderness, and engaged to 
“ correspond by letters. I said * I hope, Sir, you will not forget me in my 
“ absence.’ ‘ Nay, Sir, it is more likely you should forget me than that I should 
“ forget you,’ As the vessel put out to sea, I kept my eyes uppn him for a 
“considerable time, while ]i^ remained rolling^his majestic frame in his usual 
“manner; a^d at last 1 perceived him' walk back into the town, and he 
“ disappeared,” » • • ^ 

An event of real importance in .the Johnsonian world, which happened shortly 
after Johnson’s return from seeing Boswell ‘off at Harwich, and the rumour of which, 
if it reached Utrecht, must have greaftly interested Boswell, was the foundation of the 
famous clulu unnamed at first, but afterwards called “ The Literary Club,” which 
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met at the Turk’s Head, in Gerrard S<^ct, Soho. The original membcrb of this club 
were Johnson, Reynolds, Burke, Goldsmith, To^ham Beauclerk, Bennet Langton, 
Sir John Hawkins, and Dr. Nugent — to whom were soon added Mr. .Chamier, Mr. 
Dyer, and others. They met one evening a week — Mo/iday evening at first, but it 
was changed to P'riday evening— for supper and talk. The club may have been 
founded in 1763, but it was certainly in full operation in* 1764. From that date, 
accordingly, Goldsmith’s attendances at its meeting, and hi» enjoyment of what 
passed there, have to be remembered in our imaginations of the routine of hU life.' 

It appears even that, for the convenience of tW*^ attendances, or for other reasons, 
Goldsmith, early in 1764, had a share of somef^^rngh chambers ^n the Temple, “on ^ 
the library staircase,” in addition- to his Isling’ton lodging. Possibly, this was by- 
way of removal from the rooms in Wine Office Court, diitheilo retained foy sleeping 
puiposes when he was in tow-n. 

It was either at some now unknown lodging in town? occupied for some little time, 
or, more probably, at the Ishngton apartments inoMrs.' F.leming’s house, that there 
occurred, late in 1764, an incident in Goldsmith’sdife, of which very varying versions 
have been given, but of w’hich the tnie account is indubitably Dr. Johnson’s. “ 1 
“received one morning,” Johnson long afterwards told Bosw’Cdl, “a message from 
“.poor Goldsmith that he was in great distress, and, as it was not in his powTr to 
“come to me, begging that I w-ould come to him as soon as possible. I sgj^t him a 
“ guinea, and promised to dfiilc to hijp directly. I accordingly went as soon as I 
“ was dressed, and found that his landlady had arrested him for his rent, at which he 
“ was in a violent passion. I perceived that he had alreadyichanged my guinea, and 
“had got a bottle of Madeira and a glass before him. I put the cork into the 
“bottle, desired he w-ould be calm, and began to talk to him of the means by 
“which he might be extricated. He then told me that he had a noyel ready for 
“ the press, w-hich he produced to me. I looked into it, and saw its merit ; told the 
“landlady 1 should soon return ; and, having gone to a bookseller, sold it for 60/. 

I brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged hi* rent, not without rating his 
“ landlady in a high tone for haviTig used him so ill.” If, ife appears all but certain, 
it was to Islington that Johnson had lnidged,»and the Ifarsh landlady w-as Mrs. 
Fleming, the explanation probably is that, owing to sgme break-down between 
Goldsmith end Newbery, Mrs. Fleming saw np chance of getting her last quarter’s 
rent and board paid her in the usual manner. What renders this likelier is that 
Newl)ery’s advances to Goldsmith arc found about this date dwindling to very’^ small 
sums, and that, as if Newbery were proving a broken reed, Goldsmith had recently 
been negotiating, or proposing to.negofiate, with othfer booksellers, suchias Dodslcy, 
Tonson, and Griffin. It was, possibly.’ for this last bodkseller, whose shop was the 
Garrick’s Head in Catherine Street, Strand, and -who speculated in music, that the 
li*bretto for an intended Oratorio, on the subject of the Captivity in Babylon, was 
originally written by Goldsmith early in 1*764, although afterwards it was sold by him 
•to Dodsfey and Newbery conjointly. But whaf m»st confirms the conjecture of some 
coolness between Goldsmith ancj Newbery at tlie time in question is t^at the book- 
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seller to whom Johnson carried the manusci^t was not Newbery himself — who, if 
all had been right between him iftid Goldsmith, would naturally have been first 
applied to — but his nephew, Francis Newl)ery, of Paternoster Row. In giving 6o/. 
for it this younger bookseller must have been influenced as much by Johnson’s 
recommendations as by any notion he could have had for himself of the worth of 
what he had bought. Fcfr, though ‘it was the manuscript of the Vicar of Wakefieldy 
it was thrown aside ai|vSoon jls j*urchased, to wait young Mr. Newbery’s convenience. 
For the present, therefore, all thjj-, satisfaction Goldsmith derived from the exquisite 
little tale which for a year or tw^t^j^had been quietly and carefully writing at in- 
tervals, l)y way of relief from his and task-worlc, was the immediate 

6o/. brought him by Johnson. F?S-tunately, however, he had another thing b^ 
him, similarly written for•hiss0^yn jileasure, and accordirig to his own best ideas of 
literary art. This was his poem of the Traveller^ the idea of which had occurred to 
him nine years before during Jiis own continental wanderings, and some fragments 
of which he had then writteif and,sent home from Switzerland to his brother Henry. 
On this poem, as well as on the Vtca^‘of Wakefield^ he had been for some time engaged 
in his Islington lodgings, writing it slowly, and bringing it to the*lasl degree of finish, 
but so diffident of itu success as to say nothing about it to his friends. Reynolds, 
indeed, once visiting him, found him bending over something at his desk, and .it the 
same time holding up his finger in rebuke every now .ind then to a little dog he was 
teaching to sit on its haunches in a corner of the ro^^ ; and, on looking over his 
shoulder at the manuscript, he could see that*it was a poem .ind w.iS5able to read and 
remember one couplet. ^At letfgth, probably at the very time of Johnson’s visit of 
rescue, Goldsmith took Johnson into his confidence m the matter of the poem too. 
It was highly a]yi-)roved by that Judge, who even added a line or two of his own ; 
the elder Newbeiy, who may already have been spoken to about it, did not mind 
promising twenty guineas for it; and on the 19th of December, 1764, it was 
published, prite one shilling and* sixpence, with this title,, “ The Traveller; or a 
Prospect of Society. A Poeiii. By Oliver Goldsmith., M.BP It was the first publi^ 
cation of Goldsmith’s thjA bore his name, and it wns dedicated, in terms of beautiful 
affection, to his brother, i^ie Rev, Henry Goldsmith. 

The publication of the Traveller was an apoch in (ioldsmith’s life. Now, at last, at 
the age of six-and-thirty, he stood forty, not as an essayist, compiler, and n-ascellaneous 
prose-humorist, half-hiddefi by a habit of the anonymous, but avowedly as a can- 
didate for those higher and finer honours that belong to the name of English Poet. 
The time was unusually favourable. Poor as Britain had been, during the whole of 
the preceding portion of the eighteenth cehtury, ^in poetry, at it had once been 
understood and as it cam<? to be understood again — with Pope as its all -ruling 
tradition in the world of verse, and only Thdmson and one or two more recollected 
as powers of variation — there was perhaps no point in the centuiy when the Britisli 
Muse, .such as she had come to be, was do.ing less, or had so nearly ceased to do 
anything, or to have any good opiniem of herself, as precisely about the year 1764. 
Young was dying ; Gray was recluse 5 nd indolent ; Johnson had long given over his 
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metrical experimentations on any ex(j^pt the most inconsiderable scale ; Akenside, 
Armstrong, Smollett, and others less known, hd:d pretty well revealed the amount 
of their worth in poetry ; and Churchill, after his ferocious blaze of wjiat was really 
rage and declamation in metre, though conventionally it was called poetry, was prema- 
turely dead and defunct. Into this lull came Goldsmith’s short, but carefully-finished, 
poem. It was no innovation in apparent form, for the verse was that heroic rhymed 
couplet which the eighteenth century had adoptee^ is the onu and only true form, 
save for such lesser themes as would run into staryjas or gurgle into the mechanical 
paroxysms that wire called Pindarics. But^-^ldsmith, as the dedication to his 
brother shows, really- meant the poem as soraLh^iing new in sjjirit and in style— a 
return to simplicity and truth of feeling, and, aoove all, a protest against Churchill, 
and the wretched reductioi>iof poetry, as in his case, ^1,0 the one principle, indignatio 
facit versus.^' And the public was wonderfully ready for such an ajipeal to its finer 
literary instincts, and welcomed Goldsmith’s poem beyond his utmost expectations. 
It was widely and highly praised in the Revioi^'s, the general verdict being that there 
had been nothing so fine in verse since the time oU Popey even poems were published 
in commendation of it ; and the author’s high-mindedness id dedicating it to his 
brother, a poor Irish parson, rather than to any noble or wealthy patron, did not 
espape notice. A second edition was called for in March 1765, and a third in the 
following August; and, before Goldsmith died, he was to revise it ag ain a iid aj^ain, 
with slight corrections throu|(j^^,ut, till it reached its ninth edition. Ortourse, by all 
this Goldsmith Ijpnefited socially. The author of the Traveller was not a man to he 
thought of or looked at with indiffereoce. People v^o hacl known him before, but 
to whom he had been little more than a laughing-stock, began to see wJiat it was in 
him that deeper observers, like Johnson and Burke, had all along Recognised. “I 
shall never more think Mr. Goldsmith ugly,” saiff Miss i^eynolds, Joshua’s sister, 
after Johnson had read the poem aloud in her hearing from beginning to end. But 
even the deeper observgrs themselves were rousecl to a higher opiiuon of Goldy’s 
genius. When Reynolds aftei wards hinted to johnsem that perliaps the warm 
reception of the poem was due to the partiality of Goldsmirti’s friends, “Nay, Sir,” 
said Johnson candidly, in a reply which reflected even on Jjftmself, “ the ])artiality of 
his friends was always against him: it was with difficulty we could give him a 
hearing.” Johnson’s own opinion of Goldy from this time forward was that he was 
distinctly one of the chiefs of British Literature. * 

While the Traveller was passing through the press, Goldsmith had written his 
pretty ballad of “ Edwin and Angelina,” afterwards introduced into the Vtcar 
of I Vakefeldf under its present title Of “The Hermit.” This little composition 
was occasioned by his interest in the collection of baHads and other old Engli.sh 
poems which his friend, the Rev. Thomas Percy, was dien busy with, and which 
w^s published in 1765 under its ever famous name of The Reliques, Goldsmith had 
shown his ballad to Percy, who was then, chaplain to the Earl, afterwards Duke, of 
Northumberland ; and the Countess of NorthRmljerland had taken such a fancy to 
it as to have copies privately printed for hersdf and her friends. It ;yas expected 
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that something advantageous to Goldy mig^ aiise from this introduction to the 
Northumberland family— especiall^r as the Earl was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
had all sorts qf offices on the Irish establishment at his disposal, and might easily, 
with public approval, have |;iven some sinecure to one who was not only a popular 
author, but an Irishman to boot. Goldsmith did have an interview with the Earl 
at Northumberland Hoitse, received compliments from him on his Traveller^ and 
was informed that th5* Earl ,lia(^ heard he was a native of Ireland, and would be glad 
to do him any kindness. Insteat^ of improving the occasion fur himself, “ this idiot 
in the affairs of the world,” as S^t.l^hn Hawkins calls him, only told the Earl he 
had a brother in Ireland, a poo. \fiergyman, who stood in much need of help. 
“As for myself,” he said afterwards in telling die story to^ Sir John, “I have no 
dependence on the promises of: great men : I look to tlx booksellers for support.” 
This was no mere affectation on G^dy’s part ; it was really true. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Robert Nugent5 afterwards Lord Nugent, Viscount Clare and Earl 
Nugent — a jovial, elderly .lilshm'^n, of great wealth, and free-and-easy politics, who 
admired Goldsmith, and was always glad to see him at, his seat at Gosfield Hall, 
Essex-- Goldsmith n^ver cared to trouble any of the “great people” with his 
intimacy. And the utmost that came to him from this friendship, besides a week 
of country air now and then, was the appearance, once or twice, of a daunch .of 
venison in his chambers in town. For, of course. Goldsmith was now done with 
Islington and Mrs. Fleming. The Temple, now and ', 3 iiceforth, was his established 
place of lesidence. lie had had rough temporary accommodat^n here, as we 
have seen, “on the lib’tary staircase,” in 17^4; and this he is found exchanging, 
in or about, 1765, for superior chambers in the same court — /.t’.. Garden Court. 
These he retained till 1768. 

In June 1765 Goldsmith, to lake advantage of his new popularity, published, 
with hisname, and under the title of Essaysy and with the motto “ Collecta 
Revii'cscunt,” 'a selection from his anonymous papers in tl^e Bee^ the Busy-Body^ 
the Lady s Magazine^ \X\^. British Magazute, ike. Other people, he says in thb 
preface, had been reprinting these trifles of his, and living on the pillage, and now 
he reclaimed the best of them. The republication was in one duodecimo volume, 
for which Newbery and Griffin, who were the joint-publi.shers, gave him ten 
guineas each. Then, again, through^thc rest of that year and the whole of 1766 
and 1767, — his Traveller having brought him more applause than cash— he relapses, 
for cash-purposes, into hackwork, compilation, and translation. He thought of 
translating the Lusiad, but, his ignorance of Portuguese being a slight obstacle, 
left that undertaking for Mickte. Among *thc compilations which he did execute 
we hear of such things as A Suntey of Experimental Philosophy and a Short 
English Grammar for Newbery, .a translatibn of a French History of Philosophy 
(Physical Speculations) for Francis Newbery, a collection of Poems for Young 
Ladies for Payne of Paternoster Row, and another poetical collection in two 
volumes for Griffin called Beautw <f English Poetry. For this last, to which he 
gave his nam^, he received a considcntble sum ; but, the sale of the collection, wffiich 
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was» otherwise a tasteful one, is said jfo have suffered from the admission into it of 
two pieces of Prior not deemed fit for family reading. And what, all this while, 
had become of the Vtcar of Wakefield! It emerged from the younger Newbcry’s 
shop in the very midst of the compilations just named — viz. on the 27th of March, 

1 766, or fifteen months \fter the Traveller had been out. The Vicar of Wak field : A 
Tale; supposed to be written by himself — such was the title under which the little 
prose masterpiece announced itself. With less of ^iccliynatior than had hailed the 
Traveller^ but gently, quietly, and surely, as it pas read in households, and ifs 
charming sweetneA felt wherever it was read, thflTale made its way. There was a 
second edition in May, a third in August, before Goldsfnith died the sixth' 
edition was in circulatibn. 

As, by his Traveller^ GaVlsmith had taken his pl^eiamting English po^ts, so by 
the Vicar of Wakefield he took a place, if not^as one of the remarkable group of 
English “novelists” that distinguished the middle »f the eig^iteenth century (for 
theyt had all been voluminous in this depFartm^nt), ht, least, with peculiar con- 
spicuousness, near that grpup. Richardson lijul beer# five years dead ; Fielding 
twelve years ; only Smollett of the old three remained, with his Humphry Clinker 
still to be written. But Sterne, the fourth of the group, had* recently flashed into 
nc‘tice — Aght volumes of his Tristram Shandy^ published between 1759 and 1765, 
having taken the literary world by storm, and made their strange author^then a 
middle-aged clergyman of itl-e notions, the lion of London society for the time 
being, with dinner engagements always fourteen deep. Not the radiance of 
Tristram Shandy itself, however, dian*ond -darting in*all colcuirs athwart the literary 
heaven, could hide the pure soft star of Goldsmith’s new creation. ,How simple 
this Vicar oj Wakefield was, how humorous, how pathetic, how graceful in its 
manner, how humane in every pulse of its meaning, how truly and deeply good ! 
So said everybody ; and gradually into that world of imaginary scenes and beings 
made familiar to British# readers by former works of fiction, and the latest additions 
ft) which had been Smollett’s and Sterne’s inventions, •a place of csiiecial legard 
was found ktr the ideal Wakefield, the Primrose family, sftid all their belongings. 
Moses, with the gross of green spectacles and* shagreen ^ases for which he sold 
the horse; the philosophical wanderer <ieorge ; the two daughters, Olivia and 
Sophia; the bouncing Flamborough girls; ,Miss Carolina Wilhelrnina Amelia^v 
Skeggs, and the other fine lady from London ; the Vogue Jenkinson and his^ 
repentance ; the rascally Squire ; and the good uncle, Sir William, alias Burchell — 
who could forget any of them? Above all the good clergyman himself, with his 
punctilious honour, his boundles^ benevolence, and ^ns one or two foibles ! Who 
could helj) laughing over that passage’ in which he tells how the rogue Jenkinson, 
in proceeding to swindle him, assails liis weak point by asking if he is the great 
Dr. Primrose who had written so learnedly in, favour of monogamy and against 
second marriages ? “ Never did my heart feel sincerer rapture than at this moment. 

.“ ‘Sir,**cried I, ‘the applause of so good a* man as T am sure you are adds to 
“ that happiness in my heart A\hich your benevolence has already eycited. You 
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“ behold before you, Sir, that Dr. Primrose, monogamist, whom you have been 
“ pleased to call great. You here see that unfortunate divine, who has so long, 

‘ ‘ and, it woul,d ill become me to say successfully, fought against the deuterogamy 
“ of the age.’ ” And the description of the family picture, executed by the travelling 
painter who took likenesses at fifteen shillings a head ! Their neighbours, the 
Flamboroughs, had beeif painted, seven of them in all, each holding an orange; 
but the Primroses would, not be painted that way. “We desired to have 
“ something in a brighter styk ; and, after many debates, at length came to a 
“ unanimous resolution of bein^^j'^wn together, in one large historical family 
“ piece. This would be cheaper, one frame would serve for all, and it would 
“ be infinitely more genteel ; for all the families of any taste were now drawn in the 
“ same manner. As we did not immediately recollect an historical subject to hit 
“ us, we were contented each with being drawn as independent historical figures. 

“ My wife desired to be represented as Venus, and the painter was desired not to be 
“ loo frugal of diamonds in lier • tomacher and hair. The two little ones were to 
“ be as Cupids by her side ; whi'e I, in my gown and^ band, was to present her 
‘ ‘ with my books on’ the Whistonian controversy. Olivia would be drawn as an 
“ Amazon sitting upDn a bank of flowers, dressed in a green Joseph richly laced 
“ with gold, and a whip in her hand. Sophia was to be a shepherdess’, with as 
“ many sheep as the painter could put in for nothing ; and Moses was to be dressed 
“ out with a white hat and feather. Our tc^te so mu>> pleased the wSquire that he 
“ insisted on being put in as one of the family, in the character fjf Alexander the 
“ Great, at Olivia’s fc'^t." J^ut there was no end to the passages that people 
(juoted and continued to quote. Nay, not to Britain alone was the renown of the 
story confined. There had been French translations of one or two of Goldsmith’s 
anonymous writings before ; but the V'lcar of Wakefield ran, almost at once, over 
tlie Continent. It Avas four years after its first publication when young Herder 
III Sirasburg read a German translation of it to young Goethe. Every reader of 
Goethe’s Autobiography knows what an impression the beautiful prose-idyll, as he 
called it, made on the ‘Heart and imagination of the glorious youth, and how he 
used its names and fanC’es to invest with a poetic haze the realities of his own 
early German loves. To the end of^ his days, and after he had long been the 
'^onarch of (ierman literature, Goethe retained his affection for the book, and spoke 
of it as having been an influence of subtle spiritual blessing to him at an important 
moment of his mental history. Here was praise, indeed, could Goldsmith have 
heard of it ! But Goethe was but twenty years of age when he first i;cad the Vicar 
of Wakefield^ and it is doubtfu} whether, when Go/,dsmith died, he knew that there 
was such a persqn as Goethe in the world ! 

On the strength of his ipcreai^irfg literary reputation. Goldsmith, even before the 
publication of his Vicar, had made one more attempt to get into practice as a 
London physician. He had been advised to this by Reynolds, who thought there 
were a good many families that nrAghl gather like to have the author of the Traveller’ 
for their med’cal man, and was anxious to see his friend in the receipt of a less precarious 
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income than he received from the boo||^ellers. It went so far that Goldsmith actually*- 
donned a splendid professional suit made for lihn by Filby — “purple silk small-, 
clothes, a handsome scarlet roquelaure (/.<?. short mantle) buttoned to {lis chin/' with • 
a full-dress wig, a sword, and a gold-headed cane. The top of this last he was to 
put to his mouth when meditative in the approved fashion at the bedsides of his 
patients. One hears, however, but of one patient of any 'consequence that he ever 
had. It was a Mrs. Sidebotham ; and he did not kjfep h^r long He had prescribed 
some dose for her, the terrific nature of which ^ stunned the apothecary that hh 
refused to make it^up ; and, as the lady chos^^^ tmst the apothecary rather than 
the physician. Goldsmith went off in a huff, ai^/owed he wouM practise physic i]|p 
more. Accordingly, though from this time me name of “Dr. Goldsmith” was 
more firmly attached to him than it had been, he fclUback for the rest of his life 
on literature exclusively. A distinction between two kinds of his literary labours 
will have alreadjr amply presented itself in the coursie of our memoir so far ; and 
this distinction has to be carried on in the*'readiur’s itiiqd as applying even moic 
conspicuously to what of lys life remains. We have brMight him to the year 1767, 
when he was thirty-eight years of age, spoken of with admiration as the author of 
the Imjuiry into the State of Polite Learnings tlie Citizen of the Worlds the Traveller y a 
volume eR Essays y and the Vtcar of Wakefieldy but known also to havcwiitten no end 
of compilations and done an immense amount of obscure hackwork for publishers. 
Well, he was to live seven more ;^and during these seven years his life was still 
to distribute itself as before, and to exhibit a few finer occasional performances at 
the bidding of his own genius gleaming over a vkst ba»is of sheer drudgery in 
compilation. “It is surely to be regretted,” wrote one of his critics, “that the 
“ author of the Travellef', one of the best poems that have appeared since those of 
“Mr. Pope, should not ap])ly wholly to works of imagination.” It W£is easy to say 
this, but how could it be helped ? He found it impossible to live by poems and 
novels done as he would like to do them. By hackwork alone could he live ; and, 
it he died of hackwork, you must blame the system ? • 

One chance of escape there wis, and Goldsmith had it •shrewdly in view. The 
Drama was still a form of English literature in«which on^*might follow the bent of 
one’s genius, and yef'hope for sufficient ivmuneration. one could write a really 
succes.sful play, and so establish a permanent connexion with the theatres ! So had 
Goldsmith been thinking ever since the publication of tlie Vicar ; and not merely 
thinking, for in the spring of 1767 he had finished the manuscript of his comedy. The 
Good-Natured Many and, through Reynolds’s introduction, had submitted it to Garrick, 
with a view to its production at prury Lane. He ITrwl spent pains on the comedy, 
and had taken the liberty, in it also, of differing front the prevalent taste. The 
kind of comedy then in fashion was “ Genteel Comply ” pr “ Sentimental Comedy,” 
as it was called ; and there was a special horrgr, on the part of theatre managers 
and critics, of what might be considered v low ” or too broadly farcical. Goldsmith, 
prepossessed in favour of the older dramatists^f the century, and especially of his 
countryman Farquhar, whom h^ justly reckoned the l>e8t of them all, Aad ventured 
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'*on a return to the style of free and natural I ^mour. Whether on this account, or 
for other reasons, Garrick did not ‘like the play ; and, after much hesitation on his 
part, and suspense on Goldsmith’s, it was put into the hands of Colman, the Covent 
Garden manager. Neither was Colman in any hurry ; and poor Goldsmith, while 
waiting for the result, had to betake himself for immediate supplies to his alternative 
of compiling. Not wifli his old employer, Newbery of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
(who, indeed, died ir 1767), but with Thomas Davies of Russell Street, he made an 
agreement to write a compendiun of “ Roman History,” to be ready in two years, 
and for which he was to receive 2'^.^^ineas. And so, with a portion of this money 
advanced him, he liVed through and at length, on the 29th of January, 1768, 
hitd the satisfaction of seeing his Gdod-Natured Man produced at Covent Garden. 
Satisfaction is too strong a '^ord. Colman had had nc great hofies of the piece ; 
the actors, with one or two excepti9ns, were cool about it ; through a great part of 
the jierformance the audience were little moved ; at the famous scene of the bailiffs 
hisses were heard, and cries of “ low,” ‘low,” from the partisans of Genteel Comedy 
in the pit ; and not till the fourth ret was the house fairly conquered into laughter 
nnd approbation. Gbldsmith, who had been accompanied to the house by Johnson, 
Hiirkc, and others of the Gerrard Street Club, had siifFered dreadfully. It was the 
chib night ; and though, when all was over, he took the congratulations offered him, 
and went back to the club with his friends, and seemed in riotously high spirits, and 
sang his comic song of the “Old Woman tossed in „^^lanket,” it was only make- 
believe. “ All the while,” he said, telling the story afterwards at a ,dinner-table, “ I 
“ was suffering horrid to-tures ; and verily bebeve that, if I had put a bit into my 
“ mouth, it would have strangled me on the spot, I was so excessively ill ; but I made 
“ more noise than usual to cover all that, and so they never perceived my not eating, 
“ nor, 1 believe, at all imagined to themselves the anguish of my heart. But, when 

” all were gone exce])t Johnson here, I burst out a-crying and even swore by that 

“I would never write again,” All which, Doctor,” said., Johnson, who had been 
listening with amazement to thi^i frank public confession of Goldy, “ I thought had 
” been a secret between you and me ; and I am sure I would not have said anything 
“ about it for the world.” After all, however, the comedy might be.called a success. 
With the offending scene of the bailiffs cut out, it ran a due number of nights; it 
brought Goldsmith between 300/. and 400/. ; on its j)ublication by Grifhn, with the 
offending scene restored *''' in deference to the judgment of a few friends who think 
in a particular way,” it had a considerable sale ; and Johnson, who had stood by it 
manfully all through, aqd written the Prologue, jjronounced it the best comedy that 
had appeared since the Prtnfoktd Husband, ^ 

All this time, of the writing of the Good-Natured Many and the trouble in getting 
it brought out. Goldsmith had continued a tenant of his chambers in Garden Court, 
Temple, where latterly he had kept a man-servant. The success of his play, 
however, such as it was, induced him to a still farther promotion of himself in the 
matUir of domicile and housekeejiing. He purchased, for 4CX>/., the lease of new 
chambers in “No. 2, Brick Court, "Middle Temple, up two pair of stairs,” and 
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furnished them in what was thought decidedly luxurious style — “ Wilton carpets,” 
“mahogany sofas,” “ card -tables,” “looking-basses,” &c. These chambers, 
consisting of three apartments, were to be his fixed London residence for the 
rest of his life. For neighbour, and occasional money-lender, on the same floor, 
he had a jolly barrister named Bott, also from the Green Island ; and in the 
rooms underneath was the great lawyer Blackkone, dreadfully disturbed in the, 
composition of his Commentaries, every other /*ii|;ht- whtiu Goldy had friends } 
with him, by the singing and stamping and ge/?ral hulla-baloo overhead. Two * 
nights every weAc, however, were club-niojjj^ with Goldy, when he met 
company out of his own chambers. Mon^*^ evening for *^ome time, as has 
been already mentioried, and then Friday evening, was the fixed evening of 
meeting with his more ccdebrated friends of the Ge*-rard Street Club., But hn* 
homelier jollity, and especially for the pleasui;es of song along with conviviality, 
he belonged, it appears, to another club, called the Wednesday's Cliil), which met 
at the (Bolie 'ravern in Fleet .Street. In ^idditipn to persons now unknown, this 
club numbered among its members Kelly tl>e draw«iatist, King the comedian, 
Thompson the song-writer and editor of Andrew'Marvel, ah Irish medical man 
and ex-actor named Glover, and a certain William Ballantyn«. Some manuscrijit 
nviinoranda by this last of the proceedings of the club, *and of the songs sung in it, 
came into Mr. Forster’s hands, and enabled him, in his Life of Goldsmith^ to recover 
more of the history of thef^b and of Goldsmith’s connexion with it than had 
been previously (known. 

From such a trial of the nerves asrthe comedy hah bceurit was almost a relief to 
toil on at compilation. And here it will be as well to give an account at once of 
all of this sort that Goldsmith was occupied with during the last 'year', of his life, 
including the undertaking that was largest of all and that hung like^ a millsione 
about his neck almost to the day of his death. Contributions to the Gentleman' s 
Join-naly started by (jpffin in November 1768, and to a Westminher Alairaziney 
begun in 1772, are hardly worth mentioning; a Life of Parnelly i)refixed to an 
eilition of LarneU’s Works, published by Davies in 1770, ^vas but by-i)lay; and a 
Life of Bolingbrokiy prefixed to a reprint by Davies, in t|t« same year, of some of 
Bolingbroke’s pamphlets, is perhaps the poorest compilation that came from (Gold- 
smith’s perif^ if not the most featureless things that ever called itself a biograj)hy. 

It was on his more extensive compilations of an histoihcal kind that Goklsmith 
depended. His Roman Historyy which he had promised Davies in two years, and 
shares in which had been assigned to other publishers, duly appeared in two volumes 
8vo. in May 1769, leaving him^free fdr a greater ‘compilation which he had just 
agreed for with Grifhn. It was to be a huge Natural History, or Ilistoiy of the 
Earth and of Anwiated Naturey in eight volumes, .the payment to be Soo guineas for 
ike whole, or at the rate of 100 guineas a volume. It was the most magnificent- 
looking engagement that Goldsmith had ever made ; but it proved, as has been said, 
a ■millstone hung round his neck. For, five hunched guineas of the price having 
been paid ere the work had been well beguit, and the whole before , June 1772-- 
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by which time Gnffm, to raise the money, transferred his right to others — 
Goldsmith, while employed on the undertaking, was in the condition rather of 
one working cvff a heavy debt than one working for expected wages. Hence the 
necessity of other labours Ig be carried on collaterally. These were — a History of 
England in 4 vols., promised to Davies in June 1769, for 500/., and finished and 
.published in August 177! ; a school-abridgment for Davies, in 1772, of the Roman 
Jlistoiy already publkhed ; ^inci \y History of Greece^ begun for Griffin in 1773, but 
not published till after the autho.QS death. Add a translation of Scarron’s “ Comic 
Romance,” and perhaps other thin |jf)f the same kind of which no account has been 
kej)!, and Goldsmith’s miseellaneo j. literary industry from 1769 onwards will not 
ap])car inconsiderable. Deserving particular mention is a project of his, in 1773, of 
a “Dictionary of Arts and fi>ci<uices,’^ or, as we should :iow say, an Encyclopaedia, 
to be edited by himself, and for 'yyliich he had promises of contributions from 
Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, Burney, and others. He had drawn up a 
prospectus of thi.s really pj*ofnisirg scheme, and made other preparations, when the 
impossibility of finding capital obliged him to desist. , 

Amid all this toil for the Muse of hackwork (what a hag she must be !) Goldsmith 
did not quite neglect chc finer and dearer Muse of his own affections. On the 26th 
of May, 1770, there appeared, published by Griffin, at his shop in C'atheriiife Street, 
j)rice two shillings, The Deserted V'lllage: A Poem : By Dr. Goldsmith. I'his poem, 
dedicated to Sir Joshua Reynolds, and for the copyi.^^t of which Goldsmith had 
received one hundred guineas from Griffin, was instantaneously popular. Two new 
editions of it were callei’ for in the following »monthj^ and a fourth in August; and 
through the rest of that year the lovely village of Auburn was in all men’s fancies, 
pas^ages from the poem were in c\ery mouth, and the topics, which it suggested, 
f)f depopulation, luxury, and landlordism, were discussed in connexion with it. 
Whatever reputation Goldsmith had won as an English poet by his Traveller was 
now more than confirmed, and people were only anxious to have more in the verse- 
form from one wdio managed that form with so perfect a mastery.^ As a writer of 
verse, however, Goldsmitn was too fastidious, too careful of every line and phrase, 
to be very productive. The Haunch of Venison : A Poetical Epistle to Lord Clarc^ 
written in 1771, but not uublished tilj after hjs death, and llirenodta AiegustaliSf 
“ rather a compilation than a poem,” as he himself says, written to be ..et to music 
on the death of the Princess Dowagqr of Wales, and actually recited and sung at a 
public commemoration of that event in P'ebruary 1772 in the rooms of Mrs. 
Cornelys, in Soho — these, with one remarkable exception, to be mentioned in due 
time, are the only pieces of verse of any length B^at came from Goldsmith’s pen 
after The Deserted Village. But, to make amends for his sparingness in the article 
of verse, he gave the world a second comedy, richer and better every way than his 
first, and indeed about the best thing of its kind in the English literature of the 
eighteenth century. He was busy with this comedy in 1771, and seems to have had 
it by him finished before the end of that year ; but there was the usual, or even 
more than th% usual, delay and difficulty in getting it accepted and brought on the 
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stage. Not till the 15th of March, ^-73, was it brought out at Coveut Garden by 
Colman, under the name She Stoops to Conquer'^, or the Mistakes of a Ni^ht, which 
Goldsmith had happily adopted for it at the last moment. Colm^ himself was 
dead against it, and had spread about dismal forebodings of its failure. But the 
triumph was immediate and complete. It was performed eveiy possible night for 
the rest of the .season, and once by royal command; all the town rang with it; and, 
the humours of the immortal Tony Lumpkin raises' STuclji roars jof laughter that good,, 
hearty laughter came again into fashion on the ,'^^age, the deathblow was gi^en t* 
prim “ SentimentfAl Comedy,” and the practiti"^ ers and partisans of that style of 
vdrama were beaten off the field. Goldsmith Receipts from the theatre may have 
been between 400/. afid 500/. ; and as when fifie play was published, 6,000 co])ies 
were sold within a year, he must have received some^hiyg rvlditional on that account. 
It was dedicated to Dr. Johnson, in words admirably chosen. “By inscribing this 
“slight performance to you,” said Goldsmith, “fdo noj mean so tnuch to compliment 
“you as myself. It may do me some honour To inform the public that I have lived 
“ many years in intim.acv with you. It may serve the interests of mankind also to 
“ inform them that fiic greatest wit may be found in i character without impairing the 
“most unaffected piety.” What could be better express*ed? ,Pen in hand, as one 
hj^re seer, Goldy could do anything of this kind mgfe beautifully and delicately 
than any one else.’ 

And now, having, with ancp exception, completed our inventory of Goldsmith’s 
writings, whet(;ier of the compilation kind or of the finer and more perma- 
nent kind, during the last years of* his life, We 3 Ve fre% for a look at the dear 
fellow himself, and his habits and circumstances socially, during all, tliis exercise 
of his pen. * 

His head-quarters were his chambers in No. 2, Brictc Court, Mii^dlc Temple. 
Not only had he famished them expensively ; but the breakfasts, dinners, and 
suppers which he frequently gave in them, whether to his friends of the Johnson 
knd Reynolds set, or to the needier lliffemans, Glovers, Kellys, and other 
literary Irishmen, of whom he -had always a retinue •attached to him, were 
extravagantly lavish. This, with his perpetual giving ^fway of guineas to poor 
blackguards, or better fellows, who wanted them, and his general carelessness 
of money, jeept him always poorer than, wijh his receipts, he need have been, 
Ilis receipts during the la.st six years of his life may •be calculated at between 
3,000/. and 4,000/, in all, which was worth in those days about double what 
such a sum would be worth now ; and yet he was always in debt. Something 
may Ijave gone to his relations in Ireland — to his much-loved brother Henry, 
before his death in May 1768 ; to his mother, who Tiui-vived till 1770, and was 
blind in her old age; and then to higf younger brother^ Maurice, fo whom at any 
rate we find him resigning a small legacy tliat had l-ieen left him by Uncle 
Contarine. Some expense to Goldsmith, was also caused by the arrival in London 
of his n’ephew Hodson, and his residence Ihfre /or some time without means of 
his own. Goldsmith’s famous accounts with his tailor, Filby, wlych ran high 
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— one year as high as 70/. — were swelle^by orders of clothes for this incon- 
venient young gentleman. But, On the whole, his general recklessness in his 
Brick Court Chambers, where h®. never kept a drawer locked, and let his man 
Dennis manage everything — this and his open-handedness to all about him in the 
London streets account sufficiently for his expenditure. Often, however, he was 
out of London, taking his open-handedness with him to the fields, or along 
country roads, and into roadbidc|inns or country houses. He was particularly fond 
of starting with one or two ith friends, after breakfast in Brick Court, on a 
ramble to Islington, Kilburn, Il^pstead, or some other subufb, returning late or 
not till next day. “He and hi -^^it^nd Bott rented together for some time in 
1768, and again in 1769, a conv^ient cottage eight miles from London on the 
Kdgewarc Load; and in ♦his “Shoemaker’s Paradise,” ?.s Goldsmith called it in 
honour of the trade of its builder, he 'worked away for weeks together, in those 
years, at his Roma}f History and other things, running up to London when he 
liked. The neighbourhood was a fa-^ourite one with him, for fie returned to 
it during portions of 1771 and 1772, for greater leisure to write his Animated 
Av//«;r~not this time to the ‘LShoemakci’s Paradise,” or witti Bott, but to a 
farm-house, in Hyde T.ane, near the six-mile stone on the same Kdgc>.'’rc Road. 
Here, occu]iying a single rooid, and boarding with the farmer’s family, who became; 
exceedingly fond of him, he wrote not only a good portion of his Animated Nature^ 
but 'also, it is said, She Stoops to Conqnei\ 0 £^^)urse, in addition to these 
occasional retirements to the quiet of th*^? fclgeware Road, there were longer 
jotirneys at intervals into various parts of England. He is traced into Hampshire, 
Sussex, Suffolk, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnsliire, and Yorkshire ; and in 
1771 he was, for' a good while together, with his friend Lord Clare at Bath. 
Some of these country excilrsions appear to have been undertaken in the interests 
of his Animated iVature ; at all events, in the course of the excursions, he now and 
then jotted dox'fn an observation fbr use in that compilation. More purely for 
pleasure was a visit of six weeks to France in the autumn of 1770 — his only visit to 
the Continent since his long and strange vagalxind ramble in it fifteen years before. 
On this occasion he went as one of a family-party, with Mrs. Horneck, a widow 
lady, whose acquaintance he had recently made through Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
her two daughters, beautifuLgirls of twenty and eighteen respectively. The, elder, for 
whom Goldsmith had invenWed the playful name of “Little Comedy,” was engaged 
to be married to a Mr. Bunbury ; the younger, Mary Horneck, or “The jessamy 

Bride,” as (Goldsmith called her, was unengaged, and ! Well, who knows? 

Of no feminine creature, at all events, save 'this “Jessamy Bride,” cfb we hear, 
in all Goldsmith’s life, so near’to him, and in such circumstances, that the world 
can fancy he was In love with her ; and can wish that they had wedded. “The 
jessamy Bride ! ” what a suggestion of the jasmine- flower, of gracefulness and 
white muslin, in the very sound of her nam^ ! Poor, plain, mean-looking Goldy ! 
— two-and-forty years of age, loo l-g-dii he only look and sigh, and know il’ to be 
hopeless ? Everything was against himr even in this journey. For example, there 
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was that wretched Hickey, the attori]^, who joined the party in Paris, and would 
make a butt of Goldy even in the presence of the ladies, and came back with the 
story how, maintaining a certain distance from one of tlie fountains at Versailles 
to be within reach of a leap, he made a jump' to prove liis assertion and his 
muscular power to the Jessamy, and tumbled into the water. Who could marry a 
man like that ? One comfort is that she did not marry Mr. Hickey. When she was 
engaged, which was not till a year after Goldsmjjh’s deat|j, it was to a Colonel 
Gwyn, whose wife she became about three years that. She was alive as late i 
as 1840, having survived Goldsmith sixty-six y ,rs. She talked of him fondly 

to the last. *’ *, « 

( iv . \ 

The reader may femember a, certain Kenrick, who succeeded Goldsmith ' as 
Griffiths’s hack on the Monthly Raneo) in 1757, i^nd^ wljo had ever since becji, for 
some reason, his deadly enemy. In March 1773, when (Goldsmith had reached the 
very height of his living reputation, and She Stoop to Contfiier was winning the 
plaudits of the town, this envious brute, wfco editing the London Packit news- 
paper, inserted in its columns an anonymoub Ic^tter ofenbuse against Goldsmith and 
all that he had done. Not content with condemfiing all (jftklsmith’s wiilings and 
especially his last comedy, as worthless, flimsy, and what not, he ventured on such 
elegancKS as this : “ Your poetic vanity is as unpardonable as your personal : would 
“ man believe it, and will woman bear it, to be told that for hours the ^rcat 

Goldsmith will stand surve(*“:g his grotesque orang-outang figure in a pier-glass ? 

“ Was but the l<^vely II k as muci? enamoured, you would not sigh, my gentle 

“ swain, in vain !” When Goldsmith read this, hfls blo(^d was properly up ; and, 
accompanied by Captain Ilorneck of the Guards, the brother of the lad/ wliose 
name had been dragged in, he was off to the bookseller h.vans’s in* Paternoster Row, 
where the newspaper was published. What passed "v^as described to Mr. Prior, 
when he was writing his Life of Goldsmith, by Mr. Harris, tnc publij>her of St. 

\ Paul’s Churchyard, who had been in Evans’s eftiployment at the thne in question, 

* and was a witness to the scene. “I have called,” s^id Goldsmith to Evans, ‘ in 
“ consequence of a scurrilous attack in your paper upon me (my name is Goldsmith), 

“ and an unwarrantable liberty taken with the flame of a ^ung lady. As for myself 
"I care little, but her name must not be sported with.” liivans, professing that he 
knew nothing of the matter, stooped down a| if to look for the offensive article in a 
file of the newspaper, when Goldsmith, unable to resist* the sight of the big Welsh 
back so temptingly exposed, came down upon it with a whack of his cane. Instantly 
it was big Welshman against little Irishman ; a lamp which hung overhead was 
broken in the scuffle, and they ^ere bbth drenched»with the oil ; one of the shopmen 
ran for a constable, and the sneak Kertrick himself, coming out from his editor’s room, 
helped Captain Horneck to separate \he combatants, and send Go'ldsmith home in a 
coach. For a week the town was merry over the affray, chiefly at Goldy s exjieiisc ; 
who had, moreover, to pay 50/. to a Welsh charity, to avoid an action by Evans. 
Oiie’s wish now is that time could be rolled‘ba(;k to the moment of the scuffle, so 
thit the lamp-pil that was spilt might have been poured down Kenrick’s throat. 
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. . - . .. 

There is an abundance of stories of G Jdsmith in his last years, his ways in 
society, and his table-talk. They are all to the same effect— what a sensitive, 
guileless, tender-hearted, and really high-minded, creature he was, so that every- 
body that knew him liked him ; and yet how absurd, blundering, alternately 
consequential and bashful, so that everybody took liberties with him, and it was 
only when people remerhbered what a writer he was, or now and then when his 
wits did clear in the o^urse ijf ^^^Ik, and he flashed out a brilliancy as keen as any in 
his books, that he was looked^lt with adequate respect. “Dr. Goldsmith,” said 
some one, “ is this sort of manvyri\yhen he comes into a room, if you have not seen 

him before, you Ibok at him Wr^ ft. reverence because of his writings; but, before 
“ he leaves the room, you may be riding on his back.” Again, when the poet 
Rogers asked Conversation XTciDke, as he was qalled, v?ho had known Goldsmith 
well and been much with him, wh?t he really was in talk, this was the answer he 
received, “ Sir, he was a fool. - The right word never came to hipa. If you gave 
“ him back a bad shilling, he’d sy<y, * Why, it is as good a shilling as ever was hornl 
“You know he ought to have sa^d coined. Comedy Sk, nevQr entered his head. 
“He was a fool. Sir.” Or take Boswell’s report of one of his conversations with 
Johnson. “ Of our friend Goldsmith he said, ‘Sir, he is so much afraid of being 
“ unnoticed that he often talks merely lest you should forget that he is in the 
“ cQinpany.’ Boswell — ‘Yes, he stands forward.’ Johnson — ‘True, Sir; but, 
“if a man is to stand forward, he shpuld wish‘*io do it not in an awkward 
“ posture, not in rags, not so that he shall only be exposed to ri^Cicule.* Boswell 
“ — ‘For my part, I lik> very well to hear honest Goldsmith talk away carelessly.’ 
“ JoHNSON—r* Why, yes, Sir ; but he .should not like to hear himself.’ ” To the same 
purjiosc is anotlicr conversation of Goldsmith’s friends about him, recorded by 
Roswell. “.Gold.smith being mentioned, Johnson — ‘It is amazing how little 
“Goldsmith knows. He seldom comes where he is not more ignorant than any 
“one else.* SiR Joshua Reynolds — ‘Yet there is no man whose company is 
“ more liked.’ Johnson — ‘To be .sure, Sir. When people find a man of the 
“ most distinguished abilities as a writer their inferior while he is with them, it 
“ must be highly gratifying to them. What Gold.smith comically says of himself 
“ is very true — he always^gcts the better when he argues alone ; meaning that he 
“is master of a subject in his study, but, when he comes into company, grows 
” confu-sed, and unable to talk.’” 

Among the best stories of Goldsmith are certainly those preserved by Boswell. 
The young Scotchman, it is to be understood, whom Johnson had seen off at 
Harwich on his way to Utrecht, had returned /rom abroad in February 1766, 
with his head full of a new enthusiasm for Corsica and Paoili. He at once 
renewed his intimacy with •Dr. Johnson, whom he found now residing in Johmson’s 
Court, Fleet Street ; and, as during his absence Goldsmith had published his 
Traveller other things, he no longer wondered at finding Johnson and Goldsmith 
so much together. The three agdln supped at the Mitre, and met once or twice at 
Johnson’s, before Boswell’s return to Edinburgh to begin the practice of law. But 
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in 1768 Boswell was again in Londo^. for a considerable time; again in 1769; 
again in 1772, having in the meantime married; and again in 1773,. when he had 
the honour of being elected a member of the Gerrard Street Clab^ already rein- 
forced since its commencement by some other new members, among whom were 
Percy, Chambers, Colman, and Garrick. In Boswell’s pages, accordingly, and 
chiefly in the form of his own recollections of those visits to London, we have 
a pretty continuous history, from 1768 to 1774, of l'’?at-Johns*)nian world which so 
fascinated him. It was the time, in general politics''^ )f the continued fame of Wilkes^ 
and Liberty — the time of Chatham’s obscuration, /^Sthe Grafton and other unpopular 
ministries, of the Letters of Junius, and o^l' jsc discontents in the American 
, colonies which led to the War of American Independence. Nor, amid these public 
events, were matters stationary in orivate with, the men/iers of the Johnsonian group. 
Burke’s political career as a Rockingham Whig had begun in 1766, and his voice 
was now powerful in the House of Commons. Johnson had added his edition of 
Shakespeare to his many previous {publications, had Had his famous interview with 
young George III. in the^foyal library, had begun hiC intimacy with the Thrales, 
and had entered on his sixties. The Royal Academy haying liccn founded in 1 768, 
Reynolds had become its first President, and received hif} knighthood. What 
(Joldsmiih had been doing has been already told —save that we have yet to advert 
to an honour that came to him, in as.sociation with Johnson, in consequence this 
last-mentioned fact of the fcffcJ 7 idatior\ Qf the Royal Academy. “ Dr. Johnson,” 
says the Public Ackjertiser of December 22, 1769, “ is appointed Professor of Ancient 
Literature, and Dr. Goldsmith Professor of History, tj the Royal Academy. 
These titles are merely honorary, no salary being annexed to them.” It was 
Reynolds who had arranged these distinctions for his friends in connexion with the 
new institution. About the same time he painted his well-known portrait of 
Goldsmith, engravings from which were to be seen in 1770 in the windows of all 
the print-shops. Its only fault is that it repre.sents Goldsmith without a wig, 
whereas he invariably wore one. Reynolds, doubtless, foresaw that posterity would 
like to know the real shape of the’ head. 

And now, with these preliminaries, let Bbswcll leU*some of his stories of 

Goldsmith’s ridiculous ways. Golays , Envy of Johnson on account of hts 

Interview \vtih the Kin^: — “During all tlte tim(3 in which Dr. Johnson was 
“ employed in relating to the circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s the particulars of 
“ what pa.ssed between the King and him. Dr. Goldsmith remained unmoved 
" upon a so^ at some distance, affecting not to join in the least in the eager 
“ curiosity of the company. Ife: assigned a.s a reaspn for his gloom and seeming 
“ inattention that he apprehended Johnson had relinquished , his purpose of 
“furnishing him with a Prologue to his play, ’Mth the hopes of which he had 
“ been flattered ; but it was strongly suspected that he was fretting with chagrin 
“ and envy at the singular honour Dr Johnson had lately enjoyed. At length, 

the franknes.s and simplicity of his natural ^hafacter prevailed. He sprung from 
“ the sofa, advanced to Johnson, and, in a tind of flutter, from imagining himself 
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“ in the situation which he had just bee^hearing described, exclaimed, ‘ Well, 
“ you acquitted yourself in this cdnversation better than I should have done ; for 

“ 1 should h^ve bowed and stammered through the whole of it.’” Goldy's 

Bloom- Coloured Coat : — He (Dr. Johnson) honoured me with his company at 
dinner on the i6th of October (1769) at my lodgings in Old Bond Street, with 
“ Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Bickerstaff, 
“ and Mr. Thomas JDavie^ .A. . One of the company not being come at the 
“ appointed hour, I proposecm as usual on such occasions, to order dinner to 
“be served; adding, ‘Ought sj^people to be kept waiting for one?’ ‘Why, 
“ yes,’ answered Johnson, with^dHicate humanity, ‘if the one will suffer more 
“by your sitting down than the six will do by waiting.’ * Goldsmith, to • divert^ 
“the tedious minutes, sfcruticd# about, bragging of hist dress, and 1 believe was 
“ seriously vain of it, for his mind was wonderfully prone to such impressions. 
“ ‘Come, come,’ said Garrick, ‘talk no more of that. You are perhaps the 
“ .'orst— eh, eh!’ (ioldsmhh ^^as aagerly attempting to interrupt him, when 
“ Garrick went on, laughing ironically, ‘ Nay, you ^ill always look like a 
“gentleman; but I *am talking of being well or ill drcsti ‘Well, let me tell 
“you,’ said Goldsmith, ‘ wdien my tailor brought home my bloom -coloured coat, 
“ he said, “ Sir, I have a favour to beg of you. When anybody asks ^ou who 

“ made your clothes, be [ilcased to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, in Water 

“ I'ane.”’ Johnson — ‘Why, Sir, that was becai^^ he knew the strange colour 
“ would attract crowds to ga/c at it, aiuf thus they might hear of him, and see 

V how well he could i^ake a* coat even of* so absurd a colour.’” Goldy's 

Facts ill jVa^ural Ilistoty : — “ On Thursday, April 29 (1773), 1 dined with him 
“ (Johnson) at (j(5ncral Oglethorpe's, where were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, 
“ Dr. Goldsmith, and Mr.*Thralc. . . . Goldsmith — ‘There is a general abhor- 
“ rence in animals at the signs of massacre. If you put a tub full of blood into a 
“ stable, the horses are like to go mad.’ Johnson — ' I doubt that.’ Goldsmith— 
“ ‘ Nay, it is a fact well authenticated.’ Thrale — ‘ You had belter prove it before 

“ you put it into your ?)ook on Natural History. You may do it in my stable 

“ if you will.’ JOHNSOt't — ‘ Nay, ^>ir, I would not have him prove it. If he is 
“ content to take his info^rmation from others, he may get through his book with 
“ little trouble, and without much endangering his reputation. But, if he makes 
“ exi)eriments for so comprehensive a book as his, there would be no end to them ; 

“his erroneous assertions would then fall upon himself.’” Goldy trying to 

^hne^ and resenting familiarity Goldsmith’s incessant desire of bein^ conspicuous 
“ in company was the occasioif of his sometimes ^appearing to such disadvantage 
“ as one should hardly have'supposed possible in a man of his genius . . . (Once) 
“ when (he was^ talking iy a company with* fluent vivacity, and, as he flattered 
“ himself, to the admiration of all who were present, a German who sat next 
“ him, and perceived Johnson rolling himself, as if about to speak, suddenly stopped 
“ him, saying, ‘ Stay, stay — Tock)r •Shonson is going to say something.’ This 
" was, no doybt, very provoking, especially to one^o irritable as Goldsmith, who 
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“ frequently mentioned it with strong/ Apressions of indignation. It may also be 
“ observed that Goldsmith was ‘sometimes content to be treated .with an easy 
“ familiarity, but upon occasions would be consequential and ii^iportant. An 
“ instance of this occurred in a small particular. Johnson had a way of contracting 
the names of his friends : as Beauclerk, Beau; Boswell, Bozzy ; Langton, Lanky; 
“ Murphy, Mur ; Sheridan, Sherry. I remember, one day when Tom Davies was 
‘‘ telling that Dr. Johnson said, ‘ We are all in labf 'ar ,ADr a : ame to Goldy's play,’ 
“ Goldsmith seemed much displeased that such liberty should be taken with 
“ his name. ‘ I ha^ often desired him not to Goldy.' ” ^ 

The foregoing are from Boswell’s “ Life of 5^1 ^on,” where "there is more of the 
same sort ; but other stories, as good, have come down by other channels of tradition. 

One or two of these may be ^:d(led to the string. GUho7i mahny game of GoUiy 

While Goldsmith was busy with his ‘ Grecian History,’ Gibbon is said to have called 
upon him at his chambers in Brick Court. “ You aie the very person I wanted to 
.see,” said Goldsmith, “for I can’t remember*lhe mine of that Indian king who gave 
Alexander the Great so much trouble.” “Montezuma,’* said Gibbon mischievously ; 
till, perceiving that Goldsmith took the information in good fauh, and u as making a 
note of it, he thought the jest might go too far, and added, “No, 1 mistake ; it was 

not Moiitezuma; it was Torus.” Burke snaking game of Goldy — Burke, and 

his friend Mr. (afterwards Colonel) O’Moore, were walking together to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s to dine, when they ^aw Goldsmith, who was also going there, standing 
near a crowd that had gathered to stare and shout at some foreign women who wert' 
looking out from the windows of a house in Leicester Jsquare.. “ Observe Goldsmith,” 
said Burke to his companion, “and mark what passes between him and me at Sir 
Joshua’s.” They arrived at Sir Joshua s before Goldsmith ; and, when he appeared, 
Burke received him with a grave face, as if seriously offended. When G/)ldsmith had 
pres.sed some time for an explanation, Burke, with seeming reluctance, said it was 
really too much to expect that one could continue to be intimate witfi him after the 
Indiscreet way in which he had been behaving in the square. With great earnestness 
Goldsmith professed his ignorance of having done anything wrong, and asked what 
it was. “Why,” said Burke, “did you not exclaim, as, 'you were looking up at 
those women, what sfupid lieasts the people must be for staring with such aflmiralion 
at those painted Jezebels while a man of your talents passed by unnoticed ! ” 
“ Surely I did not say that,” said the astonished Goldsmith. “ Nay, if you had not 
said so,” replied Burke, “how should I have known it?” “That’s true,” said 
Goldsmith humbly; “I am very sorry — it was very foolish; 1 do recollect that 
something of the kind passed tjirougf/ my mind, but I did not think I had uttered 

it.” Goldy and the Pig-Butcher : — At the humblb Wednesday’s Club at the 

Globe in Fleet Street, according to Mr. Forster, mo les^than at the Gcrraid Street 
Club and the parties at Sir Joshua’s, Goldsmith was the subject of practical jokes. 
Mr. Forster tells some of these and adds this story : A frequent attendant at the 
Club was “a certain Mr. B., described as a^gbod»sort of man and an eminent jng- 
•'butcher, who piqued himself much on his good felloM^ship with the author of the 
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“ Traveller^ and whose constant manner of c^pking to him was, ‘ Come, Noll, here’s 
“ my service to you, old boy ! ’ Repeating this one night after the comedy {the Good- 
“ Matured Ma^i) was played, and when there was a very full club, Glover went over 
“to Goldsmith, and said in a whisper that he ought not to allow such liberties. 

“ ‘Let him alone,’ answered Goldsmith, ‘and you’ll see how civilly I’ll let him 
“ down.’ He waited a little ; and, bn the next pause in the conversation, called out 
“aloud, with a marked expi;essjjpn of politeness and courtesy, ‘Mr. B., I have the 
“honour of drinking your gflj|d health.* ‘Thankee, thankee, Noll,* returned 
“ Mr. B., pulling the pipe out olms mouth, and answering withggreat briskness.” 

Enough in this vfcin ! Quite ^ numerous are the anecdotes of Goldsmith’s 
extreme tenderness of nerve, his gWerosity, his quick sympathy with all kinds of 
distress. Once, at a whist- table^, we are told, hearing a woman sing in the streets, ’ 
and struck by something peculiarly mournful in the tones of her voice, he could not 
rest till he had run out, given her some silver, and sent her away. In his own 
poverty he was ready with help ar^.! kini words not only for the Purdbns, Hiffernans, 
and other ])Oor Grub Street hackf^ personally known to him, but also for any 
unknown young fcllotv he might casually encounter walking ’’about the Temple 
Gardens and looking aimless and woe-begone. Remembering this, one cannot helj) 
wondering sometimes what might have hat>pened or been prevented, if 'ihe bo^ 
Chatterton, during his fatal three months in London (May — August 1770) had chanced 
upon Goldsmith in his weary rumblings. One cai^^t but imagine, at all events, 
\i certain sad significance in the fact tli2it the hour of the last agony of that 
marvellous young life, ^lie hiingcr-and-arseryc agony in the c(readful garret in 
Brooke .Streqt, llolborn, coincided with the time of Goldsmith’s absence from 
London on his Paris journey. As it was, he was one of the first, on his return, to 
hear of Chattertoii’s fate, ’and to talk of him and the Rowley Poems. But what 
more i.-^ needed to attest the essential goodness of Goldsmith’s heart, his singular 
unselfishness ahd placability tlian “the i»tory which Boswell Jtells of his momentary 
quarrel with Johnson? “ Inclined with him (Johnson) this day (May 7, 1773),” 
Bosw'ell, “ at the house- of my friends, Messrs. Edward and Charles Lilly, book- 
“ sellers, in the Poultry^ there w^re present— their elder brother, Mr. Lilly of 
“Bedfordshire; Lr. Gtddsmith ; Mr. Lapgton ; the Rev. Lr^Mayo, a Lissenting 
“ minister ; the Rev. Mr, '^I’oplady ; and my friend, tlie Rev. Mr. Templp.” There 
was much talk ; they came at last on the subject of toleration ; and Johnson, whom 
the presence of a Lissenting minister made unusually loud and pugnacious, was 
hammering away on this subject, without much success against Lr. Mayo’s calm 
stolidity in the common opinic;n. “During this argument,” continues Boswell, 

“ Goldsmith sat in restless •agitation, from a wish to get in and shine. Finding 
“ himself excluStnl, he had taken. his hat to* go away, but remained for some time 
“ with it in his hand, like a gamester, who, at the close of a long night, lingers for^^ 

“ little while, to see if he can have a fayourable opening to finish with success. 

“ Once when he was beginning tqsp«ak, he found himself overpowered by 'the loud 
“ voice of Jphnson, who was at the Opposite end of the table and did not perqeiye 
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“ Goldsmith’s attempt. Thus disap^nted of his wish to obtain the attention of 
“ the company, Goldsmith in a passion threW down his hat, looking angrily at 
“ Johnson, and exclaimed in a bitter tone, “ Take iC When Toplady was going to 
“ .speak, Johnson uttered some sound, which led Goldsmith to think that he was 

beginning again, and taking the words from Toplady. Upon which he seized 
“ this opportunity of venting his own envy and sple^, under the pretext of 
“ supporting another person : ‘ Sir,’ said he to Joh^on, ‘ thk. gentleman has heard 
“ you patiently for an hour ; pray allow us /law to hear ///«/.* Johnson 
“ (sternly) — ‘ Sir, I was not interrupting the gcy^bman ; I was only giving him a 
“signal of my attention. Sir, you are imiferC '<^;nt.* Goldshiith made no reply, 
“ but continued in tlib company for some time.” After he had gone, the rest talked 
”a while longer ; but at las^ it being the club night the company broke up. “ He 
“ (Johnson), and Mr. Langton, and 1 ,” says Boswell, “went together to the club, 
“ where we found Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick, and some other members, and amongst 
“ them our friend Goldsmith, who sat silently b*-ooding over Johnson’s reprimand 
“ to him after dinner. Johnson perceived this, and sc^id aside to some of us, ‘ I’ll 
“make Goldsmith forgive me;’ and then called to him ih a loud voice, * Dr. 
“ Goldsmith, something passed to-day where you and I dined ; I ask your pardon.’ 
“, Golds.iiith answered placidly, ‘It must be much from you. Sir, that I take ill.’ 
“ And so at once the difference was over, and they were on as easy terms as^ever, 
“ and Goldsmith rattled away' s usual.” 

Goldsmith, as Boswell had to admit, di8 not always drivel in conversation. Forked 
lightnings now and then came out of ^he fog, and he' said excellent and memorable 
things. We have already quoted his definition of Boswell’s main faculty, and Boswell 
has himself honestly recorded two or three sallies of Goldsmith" at his exiiense. 
“ One evening, in a circle of wits, he found fault with me for talking of Johnson as 
“ entitled to the honour of unquestionable superiority. ‘ Sir,’ said lie, ‘you are for 
“making a monarchy of what should be a republic.’” Again, in 1773, when 
Boswell had booked Johnson for his three months’ tour that autumn in Scotland and 
the Hebrides, and it was more than flesh and blood could Stand to hear him exult- 
ing in the prospect and talking of the matchlessness of* his great man, “ Is he 
like Burke, who winds into a subject like a serpent ? said Goldsmith angrily. 
Even Johnson himself was occasionally out^^itted by Goldy, and took it good- 
humouredly. “Johnson — I remember once being with Goldsmith in West- 
“ minster Abbey. While we surveyed the Poets’ Corner, I said to him, — 

* Forsitan ct nostrum noinen miscebitur istis.' 

* • 

“When we got to Temple Bar, tie stopped me, poin\ed to the heads upon it, and 
“ slyly whispered me, • . , * 

* Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis ’ 

Again, when Goldsmith, in talk with Johnson and Reynolds, spoke of the difficulty 
f)f fable-writing, and gave as an instance “ thp fable of the little fishes who saw birds 
fly over their heads, and, en^^ying them, petitioned Jupiter to be changed into 
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birds.” While he was dilating on this pointing out very earnestly that the 
skill consisted in “making them talk like little fishes,” Johnson’s laughter roused 
him. “ Why, Dr. Johnson,” he proceeded smartly, “ this is not so easy as you seem 
to think ; for, if you were to make little fishes talk, they would talk like whales T 
Again, these two often-quoted sayings about Johnson are Goldsmith’s: “There is 
no arguing with Johnson; for, wlien his pistol misses fire, he knocks you down 
with the butt-end ofi it jantf^ “Johnson, to be sure, has a roughness of manner, 
but no man has a better heart iVfle has nothing of the bear but his skin.” Finally, 
lake the story of the tete-a-tete sf^er of Johnson and Goldy ofc' rumps and kidneys 
at Jack’s Cofifee House in Dea^^treet : — “Sir,” .said Johnson, “these rumps are 
pretty little things, but then a man must eat a -great many of them before he is 
.satisfied.” “Ay, but how n^ny of these would reu.ch to the moon?” said 
Goldsmith. “To the moon !” echoed Johnson; “that, sir, I fear, exceeds your 
calculation.” “Not at all,”'Said Goldy firmly ; “1 think I could tell.” “Pray 
then let us hear?” “\\hy,” said Goldy slowly — and Mr. Forster must be right 
in supposing that here he tdged off as far as possible from Johnson — “one, if it 
were long enough.” “ Sir, I have deserved it,” gasped Johnson at last. 

Poor Goldsmith’s successes in this way, however, liore no proportion to his 
failures. “ I have been but once at the club since you left England*,” wrote 
lleauclcrk to Loid C’harlcmont, another member of the club, on the 5th of July, 
1773 ; “and we were entertained as usual by Dr. goldsmith’s absurdities.” This 
had become the common way of talking of him. More especially since Garrick, 
with his love of mimiciy and mischief, had become a member of the club, it had 
become the fashion there to laugh at Goldy and all he said and did. But the fashion 
extended beyond the clut) ; and, whenever (ioldy’s friends met together, and Garrick 
chanced to be among them, Goldy’s “ absurdities ” were sure to be the theme. One 
such place was St. James’s Coffee House in St. James’s Street, where for some lime 
a company of ]iersons, partly belonging to the club and partly not, had been in the 
haliit of dining together periodically. Here, one day in February 1774, wheri 
Goldy was absent, it was proposed to write jocirlar epitaphs upon him. Several 
such were written, and ai^^ong them»this by Garrick : — 

“ Here-Jies Poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, 

Who wiotc like an^angel, but talked like poor Poll." > 

But it was not very safe to challenge Goldsmith at this kind of sport, as Garrick and 
others found to their cost when, in the course of the next month, fragments of 
Goldsmith’s little poem called Retaliation began to be whispered about. Who does 
not know this exquisite masterpiece of satire, oa rather of humorous character- 
painting ? For there is not a touch of malice or mere caricature in it, but only the 
keenest and kindliest observation, and the quintessence of happy expression ? Ho>v 
all the friend.s that had been laughing at him are paid off, one by one, with what is at 
once most gracious compliment and most' delicate banter, so that they must have 
both liked it and not liked it, .'did must have known that the tables were turned 
upon the whole ])ack of them, by this one retort rf Goldy, for all time to come ! 
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Especially what three portraits in r| 4 niature are those of Burke, Garrick, and 


Reynolds ! Burke lived five-and-twenly years fonger, and was to be and do during 
those five-and-twenty years a great deal more than he had yet been 0/ done ; but it 
is Goldsmith’s character of him that we always quote when we want epigram or 
epitome. In vain Garrick tried, by subsequent verses, not in the best taste, to out- 
epitaph Goldy after he was dead; his clever ‘‘Poor Poll” couplet does last, but 
Goldy’s thirty-two lines on Garrick in his AV/((2//u!/w/£ las^t also^,and are a settlement 
for ever of the account between them. And whajj^ portrait of any one has copie Uf 
us from tlie pencil (f. Reynolds more graphic tham le unfinished pen-and-ink sketch 
of Reynolds himself with which Rdahatton eAdsijf 


I’o coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 

When they judged without skill, Inj was sftll Rird of hearing ; 
When they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff, 

He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff. 

51y flattery unspoilt . . ^ 


So, with this loving;^ tribute to Sir Joshua, the poejn breaks off. He had more to 
say in lionour of tlie great painter who had been so truly his friend. Did he 
contemplate the addition of a portrait of Johnson ? Most probably not. “ It must 
be much from you, Sir, that I take ill,” the gentle creature liad said to tlie terrible 
Samuel on receiving hi.s apology for a gross insult; and, notwithstanding his fetchy 
observation about Johnson to •..oswell,i“Js he like Burke, who winds into a subject 
like a serpent ?” jt is clear that there was no human ]>eing for whom Goldsmith fell 
so profound and absolute a regard. ' < 

'fhey were not to be troubled, any of them, with poor Goldy much*longer. His 
Animated Nature and his Grecian History^ though not published, were off his 
hands; and except that Retaliation may have been lying on his desk to have a feu 
lines added to it now and then when he was in the humour, we hear of nothing 
particular that was octupyihg him in the months of February and March 1774 
He had come tq the end of some years of labour in cdhipiling ; and now, if ever, 
was the time for carrying into effect the resolution, to whicl? he had been persuading 
himself, of retiring permanently into some quiet part of klle country and coming to 
London only for two months every year.‘ But, in fact, j*ither to go or stay would 
have been ‘difficult for him. All his resources were gone ; his feet, as he 
walked in the streets, were in a meshwork of debt, to tfie extent of about 2,000/. ; 
and all that he could look forward to, with any promise of relief in it, was the Chance 
of a new stretch of some ten thousand acres of additional ditch-work and compi- 
lation, for some bookseller who^vould not mind j>?epaying for the labour in part. 
He did talk of something of the kind to the publisher Nourse, i^to whose hands 
t^e property of the Animated Nature had passed, *and( who had it now at press. 
What would Mr. Nourse say to taking shares with Griffin in a large sequel to the 
Animated Nature^ in the form of a work on the vegetable and fossil kingdoms?” 
Mr, Nourse does not appear to have had tjnle tk> consider this proposal when, as 
far as Goldsmith was concerni^d, it became unnecessary for him to think more 
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about it. Goldy had gone in March, for a ^ek or two, to his retreat at Hyde on 
the Edgeware Road, when an attack of a local complaint to which he had for some 
time been subject brought him back to his chambers in the Temple. I'he imme- 
diate illness passed off, but a kind of nervous fever followed; and at eleven o’clock 
at night on the 25th of March, Mr. Hawes, an apothecary and a friend of Gold- 
smith’s, was sent for. He found (Goldsmith very ill, and bent on doctoring himself 
with “James’s fevea-powdprs^ a patent medicine the property in which had 
belonged to Newbery the pul]||sher, and in which Goldsmith had great faith. 
In spite of all that Mr. Hawe<would say, he would takeontof these powders; 
after which he becaibe worse anc^^ofse. Dr. Fordyce, who had been just elected 
a , member of the Gerrard Street Club, and Dr. Turton, another physician of 
celebrity, were called in to assist Mr. Hawes, but without avail. “Your pulse,” 
said Dr. Turton to his patient, “is in greater disorder than it should be from the state 
of your fever : is your mind at ease?” “It is not^^ said Goldsmith. And so, with 
varying symptoms, he lay on'in hi^ chambers in Brick Court till Monday, the 4th of 
April, 1774, on which day it was known through town fhat Goldsmith was dead, 
lie died at half-past four that morning in strong convulsions. When Burke was told 
the news, he burst into tears. When Reynolds was told it, he left liis painting-room, 
where he then was, and did no more wmk that day. How Johnson was aJected at 
the moment we can only guess ; but three months afterwards he wrote as follows 
to fiennet Langton, in Lincolnshire : “ Chambers, find, is gone far, and poor 
“ Goldsmitli is gone much farther. He died of a fever, exasperated, as I believe, by 
“ the fear of distress. «ne raised money and squandered it by every artifice of 
“ acquisition land folly of expense. But let not his frailties be remembered; he 
“ was a very great man.” When Goldsmith died he was forty-five years and five 
montlis old. His body was buried, on the 9th of April, in the burying-ground 
of the Temple Church. The monument to him in Westminster Abbey, with the 
L.'itin inscription by Johnson, was erected in 1776. 

Aliout Goldsmith personally we can add but few particulars to those already 
given. As is implied by j^he very name “Goldy,” so persistently attached to him in 
spite of his remonstrances, he was a little man,— not above five feet five inches 
high, it is said, though stout and thigk about the chest and limbs. To have seen 
him walking down Fleet Street, with the gigantic Johnson by his side, must have 
been a sight indeed. His pale and pitted face taken along with his figure, people 
thought him one of the plainest little bodies that ever entered a room ; they even 
called his appearance “mean.” Ivooking at his portrait now, and knowing what 
he was, we do not find this, but only a certain oildness, caused by the outbulging 
foreliead, the lax mouth jnid ‘chin, and in general the pouting, sulky, “You 
don’t sufficiently respect me,” expression. Though sociable and convivial, and 
lavishly expensive in his style of entertaining others, he seems himself to have had 
simple enough tastes in eating an6 drinking; he never had a habit of excess in wine, 
and he was fond of a bowl of milk to the last. One, of his peculiarities— he himself 
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notes it as a peculiarity in one who jRofessed to write on Natural History — was a 
strong antipathy to mice, eels, and most little afiimals of the crawling kind, such as 
worms and caterpillars. Of all the rest of that strange mixturej^ or jumble, of 
qualities that went to make Goldy, a sufficient account has already been given ; and, 
if one weic oent on summing it all up in some one general idea or impression, to 
be easily remembered, it must be that impression or idea iA which his contemporaries 
concurred unanimously through every period of hi^lifif, and, which has been trans- 
mitted to us in so many forms, viz. that he was cme of the best-hearted crdaturiJs 
ever born, but a pifjitive idiot except when he h^'the pen in his hand. 

Except when he had the pen in his haWr^ Ay ! there ^has been his powci 
with the world ! Afid what shall one say now of Goldsmith's writings ? Take 
four brief remarks: — (i)<.Not to be forgotten isf thet division of them, already 
dwelt on, into two distinct orders — compilations and original pieces. As the 
division was a vital one to Goldsmith himself — for* his literary life consisted, as 
we have said, of a succession of glitterifigs (^f sj-fonlaneous genius amid dull 
habitual drudgery at hackwork — so it is of conse<\uence in our retrospect of 
him. Probably much that Goldsmith did in tlie'way of aAonymous compilation 
lies buried irrecoverably in the old periodicals for which he wrote, and which 
are no\# little better than lumber on the shelves of our great libraries. Put 
his compilations of English, Roman, and Grecian Histoiy, and his Animated 
Natnri\ once so jiopular, ai<5) still known, and are to be distinguished from that 
class of his writings of which the jiresent volume is a collection. Even in the 
present volume Acre are some small things that ihust bf regarded as mere com- 
pilations, and may serve as minor specimens of Goldsmith in that line-~the wretched 
shred called a Life of Bolingbrokcy for example, and the better, but ^till poor. Life of 
Parnell^ if not indeed also the Memoir of Voltaire^ and llie Life of Beau Nash. 
Deduct these, and in the Inquiry into the State of Polite Learnings the Essays, the 
Bee, the Citizen of the JVorld, the Vicar of Wcifcefield, and the Poeni'i and Plays, 
5rou have, in various forms, the pure and real Goldsmith. ( 2 ) In all that he wrote, 
his compilations included, there was the charm of his easy,* perspicuous style. I'liis 
was one of Goldsmith’s natural gifts; with liis hunioui^* his tenderness, and his 
graceful delicacy of»thought, he had it /rom the first. No writer in the language 
has ever sjirpassed him, or even equalled him, in that witching simplicity, that 
gentle ease of movement, sometimes careless and slip-shod, but always in perfect 
gooil taste, and often delighting with the subtlest turns and felicities, which critics 
have admired for a hundred years in the diction of Goldsmith. It is this merit 
that still gives to his compilations what interest they have, though it was but in a 
moderate degree that he could exhibit it there. “A ////««/ fere scribcndi genus non 
tetigit; nullum quod tetigit non ornavtf' (“There was nc^ kind of wntiiig almost that 
he did not touch ; none that he touched that he did not adorn,”) said Johnson of him 
in his epitaph in Westminster Abbey ; iind the remark includes his compilations. 

• In matth, his History of England, for example, .has become quite worthless ; and 
if you want a good laugh over (ioldy’s ifblion of what sort of thing a battle 
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might be, open the book at his descriptions ^ the battles of Cressy and Agincourt. 
What “letting fly” at the enemy ^ and how it is the Black Prince in the one 
case, and Ilenfy V. in the other, that settles everything with his own hand, and 
tumbles them over in droves ! But read on, and you will see how the style could 
reconcile people to the meagreness of the matter, and keep the compilation so long 
popular. And so with hiS Animated Nature, Johnson prophesied that he would 
make the work as pleasant a% a Persian tale ; and the prophecy was fulfilled. The 
“style ” of Goldsmith — which inodes, of course, the habitual rule of sequence in hi>* 
ideas, his sense of fitness and har^ny, the liveliness of his fant^ from moment to 
moment, and his genftral mental ts^.it^this is a study in itself. ( 3 ) In his original 
writings, where the charm of his style is most felt^ there is, with all tlieir variety of ^ 
form, a certain sameness of gwieial effect. The field of iAcidents, characters, senti- 
ments, and imagined situations, within which the author moves, is a limited one, 
though there is great deftness# of recombination wdthin that horizon. W^e do not 
mean merely that Goldsmith, "!as ai» eighteenth-century writer, did not go beyond the 
intellectual and poetic range fto w'hich his century had restgeted itself. This is true ; 
and though we discerh in Goldsmith’s writings a fine vein of peculiarity, or even 
uniqueness, for the generation to which they belonged, there is yet abundant proof 
that his critical tenets did not essentially transcend those of his generation^ Even 
more for him than for some of his contemporaries, Pope was the limit of classic English, 
literature, and the older grandeurs of .Shakespeare an'Aviilton were rugged, barbaric 
momitain-masse.s, well at a distance. But, over and above this lii^itation of Gold- 
smith’s range by essential^iympalhy with the tastes of his time, there was a something 
in his own mi;thod and choice of subjects causing a farther and inner circumscription 
of his bounds. All Goldsmith’s phantasies, whether in verse or prose — his Vicar of 
Wakefic/d^ his Traveller, \\\s Deserted Vtllaete^ his Good-Natured Man She Stoops 
to Conquer, and even the humorous sketches that occur in his Essays and 
Citizen of the * World — are phantasies of what may be called reminiscence. I..ess 
than ev;n .Smollett, did Goldsmith invent, if by invention we mean^ a projection ot* 
the ir, agination into vacaftt space, and a filling of pfbrtion after portion of that space, 
as 1 / sheer bold dreaming", with scenwy, events, and beings, never known before. He 
d» jw on the recollections ^)f his own life, "on the history of his* owm family, on the 
characters of his relatives, on whimsical incidents th.at had happened to* him in his 
Irish youth or during his ’continental wanderings, on his experience as a literary 
drudge in London. It is easy to pick out passages in his J^icar, his Citizen, and 
elsewhere, which arc, ^with hardly a disguise, autobiographical. Dr. Primrose is 
his own father, and the good ‘clergyman of ihit ,f)eserted Villas^e is his brother 
Henry ; the simple Moses, life Gentleman in Black, young Honey wood in the Good- 
Natured Man, and even T^ony -Lumpkin inW//^ Stoops to Conquer, are so manj 
reproductions of phases of himself ; the incident on 'which this last play turns, the 
mistake of a gentleman’s house for an inn,- was a remembered blunder of his own 
in early life ; and more than onca hijf device for ending all happily is a benevolent 
uncle in the background. That orthc.se simple, elements he made so many 
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charming combinations, really differi|^ from each other, and all, though suggested 
by fact, yet hung so sweetly in an ideal air, proved what an artist he was, and 
was better than much that is commonly called invention. In.slyjrt, if there is 
a sameness of effect in Goldsmith’s writings, it is because they consist of poetry and 
truth, humour and pathos, from his own life, and the supply from such a life as 
his was not inexhaustible. (4) Though so much of Goldsmith’s best writing was 
generalized and idealized reminiscence, he discharrfd ^11 sperial Irish colour out ot 
the reminiscence. There are, of course, Irish Aferences and allusions, and wp 
know what a warfii heart he had to the last fji^lhe island of his birth. iSlut in 
most of his writings, even when it may have 1 )ef Irish recollections that suggested 
the theme, he is careful to drop, its origin, and transplant the tale into England. 
I'he ideal air in wliich his phantasies are hung i|. n«i English air. The Vicar of 
Wakefield is an English prose-ijyll ; Site Sloofis to Conquer is a comedy of Phiglish 
humour, and Tony Lumpkin is an English country^lout ; and* notwithstanding all 
the accuracy with which Lissoy and its neighboui;Jiood* have been identified with the 
Auburn of the Deserted we are in hingland und not in Ireland while we 

read that poem. *Goldsmith’s heart and genius ^ere Irish f his wandering about 
in the world had given him a touch of cosmopolitan case in his judgment of 
things and opinions, and especially, what was rare among Englishmen then, a 
great liking for the French ; but in the form and matter of his writings he wai 
purposely English. T, 
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AD’WRJISEMENT. 

There are an hundred faults in %is thing, and ajt hundred "things might be said 
to pr(yi>e them beauties. But it is need/ess. A book may be ^amusing with numerous 
errors.^ or it may be very dull 7iWiout a smgle aJbsurddy. The hero of this piece unites 
m himself the three greatest characters upon earth ; he is a priest^ an husbandman^ and 
the father of a family. He is drawn as ready to teach ^ and ready to obey ; as simple 
in affluence^ tend majestic in adversity, !» this age of opulence and rejinement^ whom 
can such a character please?' Such as are fond of hufi life will turn with disdain 
from the simplicity of his country fjreside ; such as mistake ubaldry for humour will 
find no wit in Jus hahnless conversation ; and such as have been taught to deride 
religion ivtll laugh at one whose chief stores of comfort are drawn from futurity, 

Oliver Goldsmith. 


^ ' CHAPTER I. 

The DespiptWii 0/ the hamily of Wokefichiy in 
v>hiih Cl kindred Likeims prevails ^ §s vudl of 
Minds as of Persons • 

T WAS ever of. opinion, that the lioncst 
man who married and brouglit U]) a large 
family did more service than* he who con- 
tinued single, and only talked of popula- 
tion. From this motive, 1 liad scaice 
taken orders a year before I began to 
think seriously of matrimony# and chose 
my wife, as she did her yedding-gown, 
not for a fine glossy surface, but for such 
(pialities as would wear wel>. To do lier 
justice, she was a good-naj^ured notable 
woman ; and, as for breeding, there were 
I few country ladies who could show more. 

I She could read any English book without 
i much spelling ; but for pickling, preserv- 
ling, and cookery, none could excel her. 
fshe prided herself also upon being an 
r excellent contriver in housekeeping; 
though I could n*ver find that we grew 
richer with all her contrivance. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, 
and our fondness increa-sed as we grew 
old. There was, in fact, nothing thgt 
could make us angry with the world oj* 
each other. We had an elegant house 


situated in 0 fine country, and a good 
neighbourhood. The year was S])ent in 
a moral or rural amuserftent, in visiting 
our fich neighbours, and relieving such 
as were poor. We had no revolutions to 
fear, nor fatigues to undergo ; all our 
ad\entures were by the fireside, and all 
our migrations from the blue bed to the 
brown. 

As we lived near the read, we often 
had the traveller or stranger visit us to 
taste our, gooseberry wine, ^ for which w^e 
had great reputation ; and I piofess, with 
the veracity of an historian, that I never 
knew one of them find*fault with it. Our 
cousins, too, even to the fortieth remove, 
all remembered their affinity, without any 
help from the heralds’ office, and came 
very frequently to see us. Some of them 
did us no great honour by these claims of 
kindred ; as we had the blind, tire maimed, 
and the hail amongst the number. How- 
ever^ my wife always insisted that, as they 
were the same flesh and bloody they should 
sit with us at the same table. So that, if 
wq had not very rich, we generally had 
very happy friends about us ; for this re- 
mark will hold good through life, that the 
poorer the ^lest, the better pleased he 

B 
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ever is with being treated ; and as ^ me 
men gaze witli admiration at the colouis 
of a tulip, or the wing of a butterfly, so I 
was, by nature, an admirer of happy human 
faces. However, when any one of our 
relations was found to be a person of very 
bad character, a troublesome guest, or one 
v/e desired to gel rid of, ujion his leaving 
my house I ever took care to lend him a 
riding-coat, oi a pair of boots, or some- 
times an horse of .<.nall value, and I always 
had the satisfaction of finding he never 
came back to returi^ them, lly this the 
house was cleared of such as we did not 
like ; but never was the family of Wake- 
field known to turn the Iravclfer or the 
poor dependant out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state 
of much liajipincss, not hut that wo some- 
times had those little rijbs which Provi- 
dence sends to eidiance the value of its 
favours. My orchard was often robbed 
by schoolboys, and my wife’s ciistaids 
piimd^red by the cats or the children. 
'Pile S([un-e would sometimes fall asleep 
in the most pathetic purts cf my sermon, 
or his lady return my wifes civilities at 
church with a inutilaled curtsey. But wc 
soon got over the luicasiiiess caused by 
such accidents, and usually in three or 
four days began to wonder how they 
vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of tem- 
perance, as they were educated without 
softness, so they wcie .at once well -formed 
. and liealthy ; my sons hardy and active, 
my daughters: beaulifiil and blooming. 
When I stood in tlie midst of' the little 
circle, which promised to be the supports 
of my declining ftgc, 1 could not avivd 
repeating the famous story of Count 
Abensberg, who, in flenry the Second’s 
progi-ess through Germany, while other 
courtiers came with their tieasures, 
brought his thirty-two children, amd 
presented them to bis sovereign as the 
most valuable offering he hadko bestow. 
In this manner, though 1 had but six, 
I considered them as a very valuable 
’’^present made to my country, and con- 
sequently looked upon it as my debtor. 
Our ejxlest son was named George, after 
his uncle, who left ns ten thousand pounds 
Our second child, a girl, I intended to call 


after her aunt Grissel ; but my wife, who 
duwng her piegiiancy had been reading 
romances, insisted upon ‘her being called 
Olivia., In less than another year we 
had another daughter, and now 1 was 
determined that Grissel should be her 
name ; but atrich relation taking a .fancy 
to stand godmother, the girl was, by her 
directid^is, •called kSophia ; sothatweliad 
two r/ mantic names in the family ; bill 
I .solr Hilly protest I had no hand in it. 
Most . was our nexh after an interval 
ofdv^elve years, wc had tv^’o sons moie. 

It would be fruitless to deny exultation 
when I sn<j.v my little ones about me ; but 
fhc vanity and the satisfaction of my wife 
were even greater than mine. \Vlieii 
our visifors would say, “ W'ell, upon my 
*woi(V, Mrs. Primrose, you liave the finest 
children im the whole couiiliy “Ay, 
neighlfi.uir,” she would answer, “they aie 
as lleavcn made them, handsinne enough, 
if they be good enough ; for liandsome i^ 
that handsome docs.” And then slie 
would bid the girls hold up tlicir hea<ls ■, 
who, to conceal nothing, weie tcitainly 
very handsome. Mere outside is so very 
trilling, a circumslancc with me, that 1 
should .scarce diave remembered to men- 
tion it, had it not been a,gencral topic of 
conveisation in the coitiiliy. Olivia, now 
about eighteen, had that liixuriancy (»f 
beauty with which jiainters generally 
drav^ Hebe; ojien, sprightly, and com- 
manding. Sophia’s feafure*- were not so 
.striking at /irst, but often did more certain 
execution ; for they were soft, modest, and 
alluring. The one vampiislied by a single 
l)l6w, tlie otktr by efforts wSuccessfully re- 
peated. 

The tcmjSer of a woman is generally 
fbrmcd from the tiiiii of her features : at ** 
least it was so with my daughters. Olivia 
wished for many lovers ; Sophia to secuie 
one. Olivia was often affected, from too 
great a desire to please ; Sophia even 
repressed excellence, from her fears to 
offend. 'I'he one entertained me with 
her vivacity when I was gay, the oilier 
with her sense when I was serious. But 
these qualities were never carried to excess 
I m ei tiler, and 1 have often seen them 
! e5tcl*inge characters for a whole day to- 
gether. A suit of mourning has trans- 
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formed my cotjuetle into a prude, and a '(Ach, as they never sold, 1 have the 
new set of ribands has given her younger comolation of thinking were read only 
sister more than natural vivacity. My [ by the happy few. Some of my friends 
eldest son (jeoige was bred at Oxford, as I called this my weak side ; but, alas ! 
I intended him for one of the learned ]:>ro- | they had not, like me, made it the sub- 


fessions. My second boy Moses, whom I j 
designed for business, received a sort of 
miscellaneous education at home. But it 
is heedless to attempt ^escrihini4the par- 
ticular characters of young pe(*le that i 
had seen but very little of the worpi* In | 
short, a ftimily likeness prevailed through i 
all, and, properly sjieaking, they hddjmt 
one chaiacter, — that of being all equally 
generoius, ciedulous, simple, tyid inoffen- 
sive. • 

CITArTER II. • 

Family Misfortunes. The Loss oJ*Forlnne onfy 

sersH's to increase the Pride 0/ the IVorihy 

Thk temporal ct)ncerm» of our fanfily were 
chiclly committed to my wife’s manage- 
ment ; as to the spiritual, 1 took them 
entirely under my own direction. The 
profits of my living, which amounted to 
but thfrty-hve ])ounds a year, I made over 
to the orjjlians and widow’s of the clergy 
of our diocese ; for, having a fortune of 
my own, I was careless ^f temporalities, 
ami felt a scciet jileasure in doing my 
duty without re\ward. I also set a re- 
solution of keeping no cjiirate, and of 
being acipiaiiited with every man in the 
])arish, exhorting the married men to 
temperance, anfl the bachelois to matri- 
mony : so that in a few years it was a 
common saying, that there were three 
strange w’ants at Wakefield, a parson 
wanting jiride, young menjAaiiting wives, 
and ale-houses w anting customers. 

Matrimony was alwayf one of my 
favourite topics, and I jvrote several 
sermons to prove its happiness ; but there 
w'as a peculiar tenet which 1 made a point 
of suppoitmg ; for I maintained with 
Whiston, tliat it w\as unlawful for a priest 
of the Church of England, after the death 
of his fiist wofe,JLo t.akc a second ; or, to 
express it in one W’ord, I valued myself 
ii].>on being a strict monogamist. 

T w'as early initiated into this important 
disjuite, on which so many laborious 
volumes have been writleii, 1 published 
some tracts upon the subject mystflf, 


ject of long contemplation. The more 
I reflected upon it, the more important 
it appeared. I even went a step beyond 
Whiston in displaying my principles ; as 
he had engraven upon his wife’s tomb 
that she was the wife of William 
Whiston, so I wrote a similar epitrph for 
my wife, though still Ining, in which I 
extolled- her prudence, economy, and obe- 
dience till death; and having got it copied 
fair, witfi an elegant frame, it was placed 
over the chimney-piece, where it answered 
several very useful purpq,ses : it admon- 
ished my wife of her duty to me, and my 
fidelity to her: it inspired her with a 
passion for fam*e, and •constantly put her 
in mind of her end. 

It w'as thus, perhaps, from hearing 
marriage so often recommended, fhatjmy 
eldest son, just upon leaving college, fixed 
his affectioiMiipon the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring dayman, who was a dignitary 
ill the Church, and in j:ircumstances to 
giv» her a large fortune. But fortune 
was her snTallest accomplishment. Miss 
Arabella Wilmot was allowed by all 
(except my two daughters) to be com- 
pletely pretty. Her youth, health, and 
innocence, were still lieightened by a 
complexion so trmisiiarent, and such an 
happy sensibility of look, as even age, 
could not gaze on with indifference. As 
Mr. Wilmot knew^ that 1 could make a 
very handsome settlement on my son, he 
^vas not averse to l4ie match ; so both 
families lived together in all that harmony 
W'hich generally precedes an exfiected alli- 
ance. lieing convinced, by experience, 
that the djxys of courtship are the most 
happy of our lives, T was willing enough 
to lengthen the period ; mid the vari- 
I ous amuiements which the young couple 
every day shared in each other’s company 
se^ed to increase their passion. We 
were generally awaked in the morning b^f 
music, and on fine days rode a-h unting. 
The hours between breakfast and dinner 
the ladies devoted to dress and study ; 
they usuaHy read a page, and then gazed 
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at themselves in the glass, which, 
philosophers might own, often presented 
the page of greatest beauty. At dinner, 
my wife took the lead ; for, as she always 
insisted upon carving everything herself, 
it being her mother’s way, she gave us, 
upon these occasions, the history of every 
dish. When we had dined, to prevent 
the ladies leaving us, 1 generally ordered 
the table to be removed ; and sometimes, 
with the music-nCister’s assistance, the 
girls would give us a very agreeable 
concert. Walking ^out, drinking tea,- 
e. country dances, and forfeits, shortened 
the rest of the day, withoL.t the assistance 
of cai'ds, as 1 hated all manner of gaming, 
except backgammon, at which my old 
friend and 1 sometimes look a twopenny 
hit. Nor can I here pass over an omi- 
nous circumstance that ha^ppened, the last 
time w'e played together. I only wanted 
to fling a quatre, and yet I threw deuce 
ace five times running. 

Somfi months were elapsed in this 
manner, till at last it was thought con- 
venient to fix a day for the npatials of the 
young couple, who seemed earnestly* to 
desire it. During the preparations for 
the wedding, I need not descrilxj * the 
busy importance of my wile, nor the 
sly looks of my daughters ; in fact, my 
attention was fixed on another object, — 
the completing a tract, which I intended 
shortly to publish, in defence of my fa- 
vourite principle. As J looked upon this 

a masterpiece, both for argument and 
style, I could mot, in the pride of my 
heart, avoid showing it to my olcl friend 
Mr. Wilmot, as I made no doubt of 
receiving his a])pr(^iation ; but not till 
too late I discovered that he was most 
violently aftached to the contrary opinion, 
and with good reason ; for he was at 
that time actually courting a fourth wife. 
This, as may be expected, produced a | 
dispute, attended with some acrimony, | 
which threatened to interrupt our in- 
tended alliance ; but, on the day before | 
that appointed for the ceremony, *we 
ligreed to discuss the subject at large. 

It was managed with proper spirit on 
both si(l^s ; he asserted that I was heter- 
odox ; I retorted the charge : he replied, i 
and I rejoined. In the meantime, while 


the contnwersy was hottest, I was called 
out by one of my relations, who, with a 
face of concern, advised ’me to give up 
the dispute, at least till nuy son's wedding 
was over. How,” cried I, “ relinquish 
the cause of truth, and let him be^a 
husband, already driven to the very ve^e 
of absurdity? You might as well advise 
me to rfive^up my fortune as my argu- 
ment.”/-** Your fortune,” returned riiy 
friend,r‘ I am now sorry to inform you, 
is« almost nothing. The mei chant in 
town, in whose hands your money w^as 
lodged, has gone off, to avoid a statute 
of bankfupj^cy, and is thought not to have 
Mft a shilling in the pound. I was un- 
willing to shock yo^i or the family with 
the account till after the w^edding : but 
flow C't inay. serve to moderate your 
warmth in tiie argument ; for, I sujipose, 
your o'l^n prudence will enforce the ne- 
cessity of dissembling, at least till your 
son has the young lady’s fortune secure.” 
— “ Well,” returned I, “if what you tell 
me be true, and if I am to be a beggar, 
it shall never make me a rascal, or'mdiice 
me to disavow my principles. I’ll go this 
moment ^nd inform the company of my 
circumstances : cind, as for the argument, 
I even here retract my fornjer concessions 
in life old gentleman’^ favour, nor will 
allow him nextv to be a husband in any 
sense of the expres.sion.” 

It would be endless to describe the dif- 
ferent* sensations of both families when I 
divTilgeil Iht^news of our misfortune : but 
what others felt w.as slight to what the 
lovers appeareef to endure. Mr. Wilmot, 
whcPsecmed bgftire .sufficiently inclined to 
break off the match, was, by this blow, 
soon determinfd : one virtue he had in per- 
feAion, whicli^was prudence, too often the 
only one that is left us at seventy-two. 

CHAPTER HI. 

A Migration. The fortunate Circumstances of 
our Lives a^e generally found at last to be of 
our own procuring. • 

The only hope of our family now was, 
that the report of our misfortune might be 
malicious or premature ; but a letter from 
mv agtiH in town soon came, with a con- 
firmation of every particular. The loss of 
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fortimc to myself alone would have been metier and the rest, who mingled theii 
trifling ; the only uneasiness I felt was for tears with their kisses, came to ask a bless- 
my family, who^were to be humbled with- ing from me. This I gave him from my 
out an education to render them chllous to heart, and which, added to five guineas, 
contempt. * was all the patrimony 1 had now to bestow. 

;^ear a fortnight had passed befgre I “You are going, my boy,” cried I, “to 
attempted to restrain their affliction ; for ; London on foot, in the manner Hooker, 
premature consolation ^ but tholremem- j your great ancestor, travelled there before 
brancer of sorrow. During tnislnterval, ! you. Take from me the same horse that 
my thoughts were employed oq some | was given him by the fpod bishop Jewel, 
future m(^ns of sup]:)orting them ; ^'and at ! this staff, and take this book, too, it will 
last a small cure of fifteen pounds a ^^ear ! be your comfort on the way : these two 
was offered me, in a distant neighbour- ; lines in it are wortlf a million, — ‘I have 
hood, where I could still enjo^ nw prin- j been young, an^ now am old ; yet never 
ciples without molestation. ^Wfih this ; saw I the righteous man forsaken, or his 
l)roposal I joyfully (Josed, having deter- | seed begging their bread.’ Let this be 
mined to increase my salary by managing j your consolation as you travel on. Go, 
a little farm. • , • \ my boy ; whatever be thy fortune, let me 

Having taken this resolution, my next ' see thee once a year ; still keep a good 
care was to get togethej the wrecl^ of my ' heart, and farevfell.” As he was possessed 
fortune ; and, all debts collected and paid, of integrity and honour, I was under no 
out of fourteen thousand pounds we had apprehensions from throwing him naked 
but four hundred remaining. My chief into the amphitheatre of life; fori knew 
attention, therefore, was now to bring he would act a good part whether van- 
do wp Uie pride of my family to their cir- quished or ^ctorious. 

Lumstanccs ; for I well knew that aspiring l^is depalmire only prepared the way for 
beggary is wretchedness itself. “You | our own, which arrived a few days after- 
cannot be ignorant, my chjjdren, cried I, ' warjjs. The leaving a neighbourhood in 
“ that no prudence of ours could have j which we Ithd enjoyed so many hours of 
prevented our* late misfortune ; but pru- tranquillity was not without a tear, which 
deuce may do much in disappointing its scarce fortitude itself could suppress, 
effects. We are now poor, my fondlings. Besides, a journey of seventy miles, to a 
and wisdom bids us conform to our humble family that had hitherto never been above 
situation, Letiis then, without reiiining, ten from home, filled us with apprehen- 
give up those splendours with which num- sion ; and the cries of the poor, who fol- 
bers are wretched, and seek* in humbler lowed us for some miles* contributed to* 
circum.stances that peace*with which all increase* it. The first day’s journey 
may be happy. The pootlive pleasajiitly l)rought us in safety within thirty miles of 
without our help ; why, then, should not our future retreat, and we put up for the 
we learn to live without theirs ? No, my night at an obscure inn in a village by the 
children, let usfioni this moment give *ip way. When we were .shown •a room, I 
all t)retensions to gentility : Ve have still desired the landlord* in my usual way, to 
enough left for happiness if we are wise, let us have his company, with which he 
and let us draw upon content for the defi- complied, as what he drank would increase 
ciencies of fortune.” the bill next morning. He kngw, however, 

A\ my eldest son was bred a scholar, I the whol^i neighbourhood to Avhich I was 
determined to send him to tbwn, where removing, particularly Squire Thornhill, 
his abilitie.s might contribute to our sup- who was to be my landlord, and who lived 
port and his own. Tlie .separation of within a few miles of the place. This^ 
Iriends and families is, perhaps, one of the gentleman he described as one who de- 
most distressful circumstances attendant sired to know little more of the world than 
on penury. The flay soon arrived its pleasures, being ])articularly remark- 
which we were to disperse for the fiFst able for Ins attachment for the fair sex. 
time. My sun, after taking leave of his , He observed that no virtue was able to 
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resist his arts and assiduity, and that 
scarce a farmer’s daughter within ten 
miles round but what had found him 
successful and faithless. Though this ac- 
count gave me some pain, it had a very 
different effect upon my daughters, whose 
features seemed to brighten with the 
expectation of an approaching triumph : 
iu)r was my wife less pleased and confident 
of their alluremerif^s and virtue. While 
our thoughts were thus employed, the 
howStess entered the room to inform her 
husband that the strange gentlemnn, who 
had been two days in th^j* house, wanted 
money, and could not satisfy them for his 
reckoning. “ Want money !” replied the 
host, “ tliat mu^t be impossible ; for it was 
no later than yesterday he ])aid three 
guineas to our beadle to snare an old bro- 
ken soldier that wa'Ho be whipped through 
the town for dog-stealing. ” The hostess, 
however, still persisting in her first asser- 
tion, he was preparing to leave the room, 
swearing that he w'ould be satisfied one 
way or another, when I beg^'d the land- 
lord would introduce me to x stranger of 
so much chanty^ as he described. With 
this he complied, showing in a gentleman 
whg seemed to be about thirty, dressed in 
clothes that once were laced. His person 
was well formed, and his face marked with 
the lines of thinking. He had something 
short and dry in his address, and seemed 
not to understand ceremony, or to despise 
^it. Upon the landlord’s leaving the loom, 
I could not avryd expressing my concern 
to the stranger at seeing a genthiman in 
such circumstances, and offered him my 
purse to satisfy thefireseiit demand. *' J 
take it with all my heart, sir,” replied he, 
“and am •glad that, a late oversight in 
giving what money I had about me has 
shown me there are still some men like 
you. I must, however, previously entreat 
being informed of the name and residence 
of my benefactor, in order to rc|Kiy him as 
soon as possible.” In this 1 satisfied him 
fully, not only mentioning my name !lnd 
^ate misfortunes, but the place to which T 
was going to remove. “This,” cried he, 
“ happ^s still more luckily than I hoped 
for, as f am going the same way myself, 
having been detained here two days by the 
. floods, which I hope by to-morrow' will be 


foun^l passable.” I testified the pleasure 
I should have in his company, and my 
wife and daughters joining in entreaty, he 
was prevailed upon to stay supper. The 
stranger’s conversation, which was at once 
pleasing and ^iisti-uctive, induced me to 
wish for a continuance of it ; but it was 
now higfi tijne to retire and take refresh- 
ment against the fatigues of the following 
day. 

^The next morning we all sc*? forward 
togiether : ray family on horseback, while 
Mr. Burchell, our new comjtanion, walked 
along tjie J^ootpath by the road-side, ob- 
serving with a smile that, as w'e were ill 
mounted, he would be too generous to 
attempt Itaving us behind. As the floods 
Were subsided, we W'cre obliged to 

hire a guide, w'ho trotted on before, Mr. 
Burchet and 1 bringing iij) the rear. We 
lightened the fatigues of the road with 
philosophical disjnites, which he seemed 
to understand perfectly. But what sur- 
prised me nu>st was, that though he was a 
money borrower, he defended his opinions 
witli as much obstinacy as if he had been 
my patron. He now and then also in- 
formed hie to,.w'hom the different seats 
belonged that lay in our view as we 
travelled the load. “.That,” cried he, 
fiointing to a very magnificent house which 
stood at some distance, “ belongs to Mr. 
Thornhill, a young gentleman who enjoys 
a large fortune, though entirely dependent 
on the will of his uncle. Sir William 
Thornhill, a gentleman w^ho, content with 
a little himselT, permits his nephew to 
enjciy the ref^f and chiefly resides in 
towm.” — “ What ! ” cried T, “is my young 
landlord thentlhe nejihcnv of a man, whose 
viitues, gcne|;osity, and singularities are 
so universally known ? 1 liave heard Sir 
William Thonihill represented as one of 
the most generous yet whimsical men in 
the kingdom ; a man of consummate bene* 
volence.” — “Something, perhaps, too 
much so,” replied Mr. Bjirchell ; “ at least 
he carried benevolence to an excess when 
young ; for his passions were then strong, 
and as they were all upon the side of virtue 
they led it up to a romantic extreme. He 
eafly began to aim at the qualifications ol 
tht soldier and the scholar : was soon 
distinguished in the army, and had some 
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reputation among men of learning. Adu- 
lation ever follows the ambitious ; for such 
alone receive most pleasure from llattery. 
He was surrouhded with crowds, who 
showed him only one side of their cha- 
racter ; so that he began to lose a regard 
for private interest in univ(5*sal sympatliy. ! 
He loved all mankind: for foitjne pre- : 
vented him from knowing tliaf there were 
rascals. 1‘hysicians tell us of a disorder, | 
in which^the whole body is so exquisitely 
sensible that the slightest touch giv^s 
pain : what some have thus suffereef in 
their jicrsons, this gentleman felt in his 
mind . the slightest distress, w^iether re^l | 
or fictitious, touched him to tlie rjuick, and | 
his soul laboured undl'r a sickly }yL‘nsibility | 
of the inisi'iies of others. Thys dispose^ 
to relieve, it will be easily coujectuTed he 
louiid uumlicrs disposed to solicit ; his pro- 
fusions began to iinpairliis fortune, but not 
his good-nature - that, indeed, was .seen to 
increase as tlie other seemed to decay : he 
grew improvident as he grew poor; and, 
thoiigl^ he talked like a man of sense, his 
actions were tliose of a fool. Still, how- 
ever, being surrounded with iniportunity, 
and no longer able to satisfy evcifcy request 
that was made him, inst(?hd of monc)> he 
gave prom'se^t They were all be had to 
bestow, anti hehifdnot resolution enough 
to give any man pain by a denial, lly this 
he diew round him crowds of dependants, 
wdiom he w'as siye to disappoint, yet wished 
to relievo. These hung upon him for a 
time, and left him w ith ineritwl leproaclies ' 
and contemiit. but, in proportion as he ' 
became contemptible to others, he became 
despicable to himself. His mind’h.ml 
leaned upon their adulatioiij^ and, that sup- 
port taken away, ho could hud no pleasure 
in the apidause of ins heartf which he flad 
never learnt to reverence. The wairld now 
began to v'^^ar a different aspect : the (lat- 
tery of his iiiends began to dwindle into 
simple approbation ; apjirobation soon 
took the more friendly form of advice ; 
and advice, wdic»i rejected, ])inducc<l their 
reproaches. He now therefinre found that 
such Iriciids as benefits had gathered round 
him, were little estimable : he now found 
that a man’s own heart must lie ever given 
to gain that of another. I now found qiat 


.t — I forget what 1 was going to ob- 
ser^ : in short, sir, he resolved to respect 
himself, and laid down a plan of restoring 
his falling fortune. For this purpose, in 
his own whimsical manner, he travelled 
through Eurojie on foot ; and now, though 
he has scarce attained the age of thirty, 
his circumstances are more affluent than 
ever. At present, his bounties are more 
rational and moderate than before ; but 
still he pre.serves the character of an hu- 
morist, and fintls most pleasure in eccen- 
tric viitiies.” , 

My adenlion was so niucli taken up by 
Mr. BurcheU’s* account, that I scarce 
looked lorward as he went along, till we 
were alarmed by the cries of my family ; 
when, turning, I perceived my youngest 
daughter in the midst of a rapid stream, 
thrown from hei; horse, and strugglingwith 
the torrent. She had Sunk twice, nor w^as 
it in my power to disengage myself in time 
to bring her relief. My sensations were 
even too violent to permit my attempt- 
ing lier rescue : she must have ceitainly 
perished hr^not my companion, perceiv- 
inglier danger, instantly plunged in to her 
relief, and, with some liifficulty, brought 
her*m safety to the opposite shore. By 
taking the current a little farther up, the 
rest of the family got safely over, wlieie 
we had an opportunity of joining our ac- 
knowledgments to hers. Her gratitude 
may be more readily imagined than dc- 
sciibcd: she tliaivlvcd her deliverer more 
with looks than with words, and continued, 
to lean upon his arm, as if still willing to 
receive assistance, hly wife also hoped 
one day to have the pleasure of returning 
4iis kindness at her o\\^i liouse. Thus, after 
we were refreshed at the next inn, and had 
dined together, as Mr. Burcbel! was going 
to a dilTcicnl part of the country, he took 
leave, and we pursued our jouiney ; my 
wife observing, as he went, that she liked 
' him extremely, and protesiiflg, that if he 
had birt?\ and fortune to entitle him to 
match into such a family as ouis, she knew 
, no man she woultl sooner fix upon, I 
. could not but smile to hear her talk in tht? 
1 lofty strain ; but I was never much dis- 
! pleased with those harmless delusions that 
' lend to make us more happy. 
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CHAPTER IV. I 

A Proof that even the humblest Fortune ^inay \ 
grant Happiness, ivhiji depends, not on Cir- 
cumstances, but Constitution. 

The place of our retreat was in a little 
neighbourhood, consisting of farmers, who | 
tilled their own grounds, and were equal , 
strangers to opulence and poverty. As ' 
they had almost all the conveniences of i 
life within themselves, they seldom visited ! 
towns or cities iiii^search of superfluity. 
Remote from the polite, they still retained 
the primeval simplicitp^ of manners ; and, 
frugal by habit, they scarce knew that 
temperance was a virtue. » They wrought | 
with cheerfulness on days of labcflir ; but j 
observed festivals as intervals of idleness 1 
and pleasure, JThey kept up the Christ- i 
mas carol, sent true love knots on Valen- ; 
tine morning, ate pancakes on vShrovetide, | 
showed their wit ora the fifst of April, and ■ 
religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas 
eve, Jkingapprisedofour ajiproach, the i 
whole Keighbourhood came out to meet j 
their minister, dressed in their finest | 
clothes, and preceded by » ])ipe and 
tabor. A feast also was prodded for our 
reception, at w^hich we sat cheerfully 
down ; and what the conversation waifted 
in wit was made up in laughter. 

Our little habitation was situated at the 
foot of a sloping hill, sheltei-ed with a 
beautiful underwood behind, and a prat- 
tling river before ; on one side a meadow, 
on the other a green. My farm consisted 
pf about twenty acres of excellent land, 
having given a? hundred pounds for my 
predecessor’s good-will. Nothin^ could 
exceed the neatness of my little enclosures, 
the elms and hedgeurows appearing wiili, 
inexpressible beauty. My house consisted 
of but one^story, an4 was covered with 
thatch, which gave it an air of great snug- 
ness ; the walls, on the inside, were nicely 
whitewashed, and my daughters under- 
took to adorft tliein with pictures of their 
own designing. Though the sa»e room , 
served us for parlour and kitchen, that 
only made it the warmer. Besides, as* it ’ 
^as kept with the utmost neatness, the j 
dishes, plates, and coppers being well I 
scoured, ^and all disposed in bright rows ^ 
on the shelves, the eye was agreeably re- 1 
lieved, and did not want richer ^furniture. I 
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There were three other ajiartments ; one 
for lyiy wife and me, another for our two 
daughters within our own’, and thfc third, 
with twp beds, for the rest of the children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws, 
was regulated m the following manner : 
By sunrise wo all assembled in our com- 
mon ajmrtment, the fire being previously 
kindledfbyr the ^irvant. After we had 
saluted each other with proper cerembny 
— for I always thought fit to keen up some 
nvxhanical forms ol good breeding, with- 
outr which freedom ever destroys friend- 
ship — we all bent in graliliide to that Being 
who gave iv'. another clay. Th is du ty being 
jferfonned, my son and 1 went to pursue 
our usual industry abioad, while mv wife 
and (lauyitcrs enqdoyed themselves in 
firovK^mg ‘breakfast, whieh was always 
ready at a certain lime. 1 allowed half an 
houi fof this meal, «and an hour for dinner ; 
which time was taken up in innocent mirth 
between my wife and dauglileis, and in 
I ])hiloso])lHcal arguments between my son 
and me. 

I As W'e rose with the sun, so w'G rtevei 
pill sued our labours after it was gone 
dcuvn, but letiirned home to the exjieeting 
family, wlicre smiling looks, a neat liearlh, 
and jdeasant fire, w'cre pivpared foi our 
reception. Nor were we w'lthout guests : 
sometimes farmer Flamborough, our talk- 
ative neighbour, and often the blind piper, 
w'oiild ])ay us a visit, and taste our goose- 
berry wine, for the making of w'hich we 
bad lost neitjier the receijil nor the rc])ula- 
lion. These harmless people had several 
ways of being good company ; while one 
pla)'«(l,tlie oth(?t would sing some soothing 
ballad, — ^Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good- 
Night, or ihe^Cruelly of Barbara Allen. 
Tilt night w'aiS concluded in the manner 
we began the morning, my youngest lioys 
being apjjointed to read the lessons of the 
day; and he that read loudest, distinclest, 
and best, was to have a halfpenny on 
Sunday to put into the poor’s box. 

When .Sunday came, *it w'as indeed a 
day of finery, wliieh all my sumpUiary 
edicts could not restrain, llow' well .so- 
ever I fancied my lectures against pride 
had conquered the vanity of my daughters, 
yet*l srtll found them secretly attaclied to 
all*their former finery: they still loved 
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laces, ribands, bugles, and catgut ; my 
wife herself retained a passion for hem:rim- 
son paduasoy,’ because I formerly hap- 
pened to say if became her. 

The first Sunday, in particular, their 
behaviour served to mortify me. I had 
desired my girls the preceding night* to be 
dressed early the next day ; always 

loved to be at church ^ gootfwlnle before 
the rest of the congregation. They punc- 
tually obeyed my directions ; but when we 
were to assemble in l^ie morning at break- 
fast, down came my wife and dauglAers, 
dressed out in all their former splendour ; 
their hair plastered up witlf pftmatujTii, 
their faces patched to taste, their trains 
bundled uji in a heaf) behind, a^id rustling 
at every motion. I could not Jielj) smiliim 
at their vanity, particularly drat of lAy wife, 
from whom I expected more disci et ion. 
In this exigence, thefefore, my only re- 
source was to order my son, with an im- 
portant air, to call our coach. Ilie girls 
were amazed at the command ; but I re- 
peated it with more solemnity than before. 
“ Silrely, my dear, you jest,” cried my 
wife ; “ we can walk it j>:rfectly well : 
we want no coach to carry ust now.” — 
“ You mistake, child,” i^tumed I, ‘*we 
do want a coaeh ; for if we walk to church 
in this trim, the \'Tiry children in the parish 
will hoot after us.” — “Indeed," replied 
my wife, “ I always imagined that my 
Charles was f^ml of seeing his children 
neat and handsome about him.” — “You 
may be as neat as you pleascj,.’’ interrupted 
1, “and 1 shall love yoii/he better for it ; 
but all this is not neatness, but fiippcry. 
These ruflflings, and piiiklags, and pS,tch- 
ings will only make us hatcdjiy all the wives 
of our neighbours. No, my children,” 
continued I, more gravely, »“ those go\t'ns 
may be altered into something of a plainer 
cut ; for finery is very unbecoming in us, 
who want the means of decency. I do 
not know whether such flouncing and 
shredding is becoming even iji the rich, if 
we consiiler, upoffi a moderate calculation, 
that the nakedness of the indigent world 
might be clothed from the trimmings of 
the vain.” 

This remonstrance had the proper effect : 
they went with great composure, that very 
instant, to change their dress ; and uie 
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^t day I had the satisfaction of finding 
my daughters, at their own request, em- 
ployed ill cutting up their trains into Sun- 
day waistcoats for Dick and Bill, the two 
little ones ; and, what was still more satis- 
factory, the gowns seemed improved by 
this curtailing. 

CHAPTEK V. 

A new and great Acquaintance introduced. 

What we place vtost^l opes upon, generally 

proves most fatal. 

At a small distance from the house, my 
predecessor had made a seat, over- 
shadowed by ^ hedge of hawthorn and 
honeysuckle. Here, when the weather 
was fine and our labour soon finished, 
we usually sat together, ^to enjoy an ex- 
tensive landscape m the calm of the even- 
ing. Here, top, we drank tea, which now 
was become an occasional banquet ; and, 
as we had it but seldom, it diffused a new 
joy, the preparations for it bcin^ made 
with no small share of bustle and cere- 
mony. On these occasions, our two little 
ones alwajil^read for us, and they were re- 
gufarly served after we had done. Some- 
times, to give a variety to our amusements, 
the* girls sq^ng to the guitar ; and while 
they thus formed a little concert, my wife 
and I would stroll down the sloping field, 
that was embellished with blue-bells and 
centaury, talk of our children with rapture, 
and enjoy the breeze that wafted boih 
health and hariiKiiiy. 

In this manner we began to find that 
every situation in life may bring its own 
peculiar pleasures : every morning waked 
us to a repetition of toil; but the evening 
repaid it with vacant^ilarity. 

It was about the beginning pf autumn, 
on a holiday — for I •kept such as intervals 
of relaxation from labour — that I had 
drawn out my family to our usual place 
of amusement, and our young musicians 
began their usual ctnicert. *As we were 
thus engaged, we saw a stag bound nimbly 
by, within about twenty paces of where 
we were sitting, and by its panting 
seemed pressed by the hunters. We had 
ijLOt much tfme to reflect upon the poor 
animal’s distress, when we perceived the 
dogs and horsemen come sweeping along 
at some d^tance behind, and making the 
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very path it had taken. 1 was ins>tail.iy 
for returning in with my family ; but 
either curiosity, or surprise, or some more 
hidden motive, held my wife and daugh- 
ters to their seats. The huntsman who 
rode foremost passed us with great swift- 
ness, followed by four or five persons 
more, who seemed m equal haste. At 
last, a young gentleman of moie genteel 
appearance than the rest came forward, 
and for a while regarding us, instead of 
pursuing tlie chase, stopi^ed shoit, and 
giving his liorsc to a set vanl who attended, 
“approached us with a carcl^-ss superior air. 
lie seemed to w\nnt no introductum, but 
was going to salute my daughters as one 
certain of a kind reception ; but they had 
early learnt thercsson of looking presump- 
tion out of countenance. Ui)on w^liich lie 
let us know that hi^nainesvas Thornhill, 
and that he w'as owner of the estate that 
lay for some extent louiid us. He again 
therefori^ offered to salute the female jiail 
of the family, and such w'as the jiow^er of 
fortune and fine clothes, that he found no 
second repulse. As his addiCoS, thouj^h 
confident, w'as ea;^', we soon became more 
familiar; and, perceiving musical instru- 
ments lying near, he k'cgged to fee favoured 
with a song. As 1 did not approve of such 
disproportioned acquaintances, 1 wnnkeii 
upon my daughters in older to pievent 
their compliance ; but my hint was coun- 
teracted by one from their mother; so 
that, with a cheerful ait, they gave us a 
favourite song of Dryden’s. Mr. Thorn- 
hill seemed highly delighted w ith theirpei - 
formance and choice, and then took up the 
guitar himself. Ile^ilayed but very indif- 
ferently; howevcT, my eldest daughter re-* 
paid his former ap])lause w ith interest, and 
assured him that his*tones w'ere loudci 
than even those of her master. At tln\ 
compliment he bowed, w'hich she returned 
with a curtsev. He praised her taste, and 
she commended his understaiK^ng ; an 
age could not have made them better ac- 
(juainted ; while the fond mother too, 
•qually happy, insisted upon heiTandlord’s 
stepping in, and tasting a glas.^, of her 
gooseberry. The whole family seemed , 
earnest tft please him : my girls attempted ' 
to entertain him wiLn topics they thought , 
most modern; while Moses, on? the con ' 


trary, gave him a question or two from the 
ancients, for which he had. the satisfaction 
of being laughed at. My little ones were 
no less busy, and fondly* stuck close to 
the stranger. All my endeavours could 
scare? keep their dirty fingers fiom hand- 
ling and tamislhng the lace on his clothes, 
and lifting iqj the 11 j^ps of his ])ockct-holes, 
to .see what was there. At the appuYich 
of evening he look leave; but not till he 
had requested permission to i^ncw his 
visit, which, as he fvsas oui laiulloid, we 
most readily agieed to. 

As soon as he w'us gone, my wife called 
a council oif the conduct of the day. She 
was of opinion, tliat it w'as a most fortu- 
nate hit ; tor she had*l<nuw n even straiigci 
things ^thaii* that lirouglit to beai. She 
hoped again to sec the day in which wx‘ 
might h^ld up oui heads wdtli the best o! 
them; and concluded, she prfittstcd she 
could sec no leason w'hy the two Miss 
Wrinklcis should marry great foitunes, 
and her childicn get none. As tins last 
aigument was directed to me, I pipttsled 
I could .see no icasoii ioi it neitlier, noi 
W'hy Mr. Simpkins got the ten tlious.md 
pound pftze in the lotteiy, and we sat 
down with a blailk. “ I piotest, Cliailes,” 
cried my wife, “ tins is the way you always 
damp my girls and me when we are in 
spirits. Tell me, .Sophy, my dear, what 
do you think of our new vi.silor? Don’t 
you think he seemed to lie good-natured?” 
— “Immensely so, indeed, mamma,” le- 
plied she: “< think he has a great deal 
to say upon cvciy thing, and is never at a 
loss;^ and the ipore liifling the subject, 
the more he h.'ts to say.” — “Yes,” cried 
Olivia, “ he is ^^cll enough for a man ; but, 
for^ny own part, I don’t much like him, 
he IS so cxtreidcly imiiudeiU and familiar; 
but on the guitar he is shocking.” These 
two last speeches 1 inter] irelcd by con- 
traries. J found by this, that Sophia in- 
ternally despised, as much as CJlivia sc- 
! crelly admired him. “ Whatever may be 
: your opinions of him, m/ children,” cried 
I, “ lo confes*. the truth, he has not j)re- 
possessed me in his favour. Disju-o- 
portioned friendships ever terminate in 
disgus^; and I thought, notwith.standmg 
alkhis ease, that he seemed peifectly sen- 
sible of the distance between us. Let us 
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keep to companions of our own rank. 
There is no character more contemptible 
than a man tha| is a fortune-hunter ; and 
I can see no reason why fortune-hunting 
women should not be contemptible too. 
'Thus, at best, we shall be fontemptible if 
his views are honourable ; but if they be 
otherwise ! — 1 should skudder.bu^to think 
of that. It is true, I have no ajiprehen- 
sions from the conduct of my children ; 
but I think there arc^some from his cha- 
racter. ” I would have proceeded, ,but 
for tile interruption of a servant from the 
Squne, who, with his complynents, sent 
us a bide of venison, and a promise to disc 
with us some days after. This well-timed 
present pleaded more jKiwerfidly in his 
fav<nir than anything I had tt) s.iy, coiikl 
olwiate. I therefore continued silent, 
satisfied with just li^wing ]x>i»ted out 
danger, and leaving it to their own discre- 
tion to avoid It. d'liat virtue which re- 
cjuires to be ever guarded is scarce worth 
the sentinel. 

" * CHAPTER VI. 

The Ifn/>/>incss of a Country Fncsjdv 
As we cairied on thc^ formed dispute 
with some decree of warmth, in order to 
accommo(iate inaj.ters, it was univeisally 
agreed that we should have a part of the 
venison fur supper; and the giils under- 
took the task wdth alacrity. “ I am 
sorry,” cried !,• “ that we liave no neigh- 
bour or stranger to lake ]iart in this good 
cheer : feasts of this kiml acifliiie a double 
relish from host)itahty.’'^“ llles-s me,” 
ciicd my wife, “here (ionies our ^ood 
fliend Mr. lUirchell, that saved our Sophia, 
and that run you ilown fairly in the argu- 
ment.” ~ “ (amfule me in argum|Tit, 
child ! ” cried I. “ You inistake there, 
my dear ; T believe there .are but few that 
c.an do that : I never dispute your abilities 
at making a goose-pre, and 1 beg you’ll 
leave argument to me. ” As I spoke, poor 
Mr. Tlurchell entered the hofise, and was 
welcomed by the family, who shook him 
heartily by the hand, while little Dick 
officiously reached him a chair. 

I was ])lcased with the poor man’s 
friendship for two reasons: because J knew 
that he wanted mine, and 1 knew hin^ to 
be friendly as far as he was able. He 


w^ known in our neighbourhood by the 
character of the poor gentleman, that 
would do no good when he was young, 
though he was not yet thirty. He would 
at intervals talk with great good sense; 
but, in general, he was fondest of the 
company of children, whom he used to 
call harmless little men. He was famous, 

I found, for singing them ballads, and 
telling them stories, and seldom went out 
without something in ms pockets for them 
— a ])iece of gingerbread, or an halfpenny 
whistle.. He generally came for a few 
days into our n^*ighbourliood once a year, 
and live^l upon the neighbours’ hospitality. 
He sat down to supper among us, and my 
wife w.as not sparing of her gooseberry- 
wine. The tale went round ; he sung us 
old songs, and gave the children the story 
of the Buck of Bevcrk'wid, with the history 
of Valient (Irissel, the adventures of C'at- 
.skin, and then Fair Rosamond’s Bow^r. 
Our cock, which ahvays crew at.* eleven, 
now told us it was time for repose ; but 
, an unforeseen difficiilly started aliout lodg- 
; ing the stranger — all our beds wx*re al- 
ready taken u}), and it was too late to 
sen^l him to the next n!lehouse. In this 
dilemma, httle Dick offered him his part 
of the bed, if his lirothcr Moses w^ould let 
liim lie with him: “And I,” cried Bill, 
“ will give Mr. Burchell my part, if my 
sisters wall take me to theirs.” Well 
done, my good children,” cried I, “ hos- 
])itably is one of the first Christian duties. 
The beast retires to its slielter, and the 
bird flies to its nest ; but helpless man 
c:in only find refuge from his fellow-crca- 
lurc. The greatest '^tranger in this world 
was He that came to save it. He never 
had a house, as if willing t® .see what 
hospitality was lefk remaining among us. 
Deborah, my dear,” cried I to my wife, 
“ give those boys a lump of sugar each ; 
and let I )ick’s be the large,-^!, because he 
spoke fi^st.” 

In the morning early I called out my 
whole family to help at saving an after- 
growth of hay, and our guest offering hi* 
! assistance, he was accepted among the 
number. Our labours went on lightly ; 
I we turned the swath to the wind? I went 
; foremost, and the rest follow'cd in due 
succession. 1 could not avoid, however, 
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observing the assiduity of Mr, BurchefS in 
assisting my daughter Sophia in her part 
of the task. When he had finished his 
own, he would join in hers, and enter into 
a close conversation ; but I had too good | 
an opinion of Sophia’s understanding, and ; 
was too well convinced of her ambition, ! 
to be under any uneasiness from a man of 
broken fortune. When we were finished 
for the day, Mr. Burchcll was invited as 
on the night bcfor?, but he refused, as he 1 
waxS to he that night at a neighbour’s, to i 
whose child he w'as •-carrying a whistle. ' 
When gone, our conversation at supjier , 
turned upon our late unfoitunal^ guest. ! 
“What a strong instance,” said 1, “is 
that poor man tif the miseries attending ' 
a youth of levity and extravagance. lie j 
by no means wants sense, which only : 
serves to aggravate ^is former folly. Poor 
forlorn creature ! where are now the re- 
vellers, the flatterers, that he could once 
inspire ^nd command ! Gone, peril a]is, 
to attend the bagnio jiander, grown rich 
by his extravagance. They once jiraised 
him, and now they ap])laud ILac pander : 
their former raptures at his wnt are now 
converted into sa'icasms at his folly: he is 
poor, and perhaps deserves p^»verty ; for 
he has neither the ambition to be inde- 
pendent, nor the .skill to be useful.” 
Prompted perhaps hy some secret reasons, 

I delivered this observation with too much 
acrimony, which my Sophia gently re- 
proved. “ Whatsoevcr*his former conduct 
may have been, papa, his circumstances 
should exempt ' him from censure now. 
His present indigence is a sufficient punish- 
ment for former folly ; and I have heard 
my papa himself say, that we should nevef 
strike one unnecessary blow at a victim, 
over whom Providence holds the scourge 
of its resentment.” — “You are light, | 
Sophy,” cried my son Moses ; “and one 
of the ancients finely represents so mali- 
cious a conduct, by the attempts ^f a rustic 
to flay Marsyas, whose skin, the fable ! 
tells us, had been wholly stripped off .by j 
4 Wiother. Besides, I don’t know if this 
poor man’s situation be so bad as my 


eyes, yet the animal itself finds the apart- 
ment sufficiently lightsome. And, to con- 
fess a truth, this man’s mind seems fitted 
to his station ; for I never heard any one 
more sprightly than he was to-day, when 
he conversed with you.” — This was said 
without the lehst design ; however, it ex- 
cited a Jflush, wlijch she strove to cover 
by an anected laugh, assuring him tjiat 
she scarce took any notice of what he 
said to her, but that she belicved^he might 
oifce have been a* very fine gentleman. 
Th£ readiness wdth wliicli she undertook 
to vindicate herself, and her blushing, 
viiiere s)fm]/Loms 1 did not internally ap- 
prove ; but I repressed my suspicions. 

As wc .expected our landlord the next 
day, my \wfe went to make the venison 
pasty.* Moses sat reading, while I taught 
the little ones. My daughters seemed 
ecpially busy with I'herest ; and I observetl 
them for a good while cooking something 
over the fire. I at first su]>pose(l they 
were assisting their nioLlier, but little Dick 
informed me, in a whisper, that they were 
making a wasli foi tlie face. Washes of 
all kinds 1 had a natural antipathy to ; 
for I knew that, instead of menfling the 
complexion, llfey s])oil it. I therefore 
apjiroached my chair by e.ly degrees to 
the fire, and grasjiing the poker, as if it 
wanted mending, seemingly by accident 
overturned the whole composition, and it 
was too late to begin anotlier. 

CHAPTER VII. 

T<nvit IVti de^rib^d The duUfst FcUoivs 

viay learn to Oc toviical for a Night or Two. 

When the nKyniing arrived on which wc 
were to eiitei/am our young landlord, it 
mj^y be easily supposed what provisions 
were exhausted to make an appearance. 
It may also be conjectured that my wife 
and daughters exjianded their gayest ])lu- 
mage on this occasion. Mr. Thornhill 
came with a couple of friends, his chap- 
lain and feeder. The servants, who were 
numerous, he politely oAlered to the next 
alehouse : but my wife, in the triumph of 
her heart, insisted on entertaining them 


father would represent it. We are not to 
judge of the feeling.s of others by what 
we might feel in their place. However 
dark the habitation of the mole to our ! 


all ; for which, by the by, our family was 
piiv^hqfl for three weeks after. As Mr. 
Burchell had hinted to us the day before, 
that he was making some proposals of 
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marriage to MUs Wilmot, my son George’s 
former mistress, this a good deal damped 
the heartiness of his reception : but acci- | 
dent in some measure relieved ,nur em- 
barrassment ; for one of the company 
happening to mention her name, Mr. 
Thornhill observed with an oath, that he 
never knew anything more abiuird than 
calling such a fright beauty 7 “ For, 
strike me ugly,” continued he, “if I 
should not find as much pleasure in 
choosing* my mistres*^ by the information 
of a lamp under the clock of St. Dunstarf’s. ” 
At this he laughed, and so did we : the 
jests of the rich are ever successfvd.*' Olivia, 
too, could not avoid whispering, loud 
enough to be heard, rtiat he had an infinite 
fund of humour. j 

After dinner, I began with my usual 
toast, the Church : for this I was thanked 
by the chaplain, as Ift: said the*Church ! 
was the only mistress of his affections. 
“Come, tell us honestly, Frank,” said the 
wS(]uirc, with his usual archness, “suppose 
the (diurch, your present mistress, dre.ssed 
in lA^^fn sleeves, on one hand, and Miss 
Sophia, with no lawn about lier, on the 
ither, which would you be for — “ For 

both, to be sure,” cried the chaplain. 
“Right, Franji,” cried the Squire ; “for 
may thi.s glas'^ sufFocate me, but a fine girl 
is wortli all the priestcraft in the creation ! 
For what are tithes and tricks but an im- 
position, all a confounded imposture, and 
I can ])rove it.^’ — “ I wish you would,” 
cried my son Moses ; “ and I think,” con- 
tinued he, “ that I should l^e alile to answer 
you.” — “ Very well, sir,” cried the Squire, 
who immediately smoked him, and wifiked 
on the rest of the company to prepare us 
for the sport; “ if you are for a cool argu- 
ment upon that subject, Lam ready*" to 
accept the challenge. And, first, whether 
are you for managing it analogically or 
dialogically ? ” — “ I am for managing it 
rationally,” cried Moses, quite happy at 
being .permitted to dispute. “Good 
again,” cried the Squire; “and, firstly, 
of the first, I hope you’ll not deny, that 
whatever is, is. If you don’t grant me 
that, I can go no further.” — “ Why,” re- 
turned Moses, “ I think I may grant that ; 
and make the best of it.” — “ I hope) too,” | 
returned the other, “ you’ll grant that a j 
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pl|jf is less than the whole.” — “I grant 
that too,” cried Moses ; “ it is but just and 
reasonable.” — “I hope,” cried tlie Squire, 
“you will not deny, that the two angles 
of a triangle are equal to two right ones. ” 
— “Nothing can be plainer, returned 
t’other, and looked round with his usual 
importance. — “Very well,” cried the 
Squire, speaking very quick, “the pre- 
misses being thus settled, I proceed to 
observe, that the coiftatenation of self- 
existences, ])roceeding in a reciprocal 
duplicate ratio, naturally produce a pro- 
blematical dialogism, which, in some 
measure^ prove? that the essence of spiri- 
tuality may be referred to the second pre- 
dicable.” — “Hold, hold!” cried the 
other, “ I deny that : do yon think that I can 
thus tamely submit to such heterodox doc- 
trines ? ” — “ What ! ” replied the Squire, 
as if in a passion, “ no* submit 1 Answer 
me one plain ([ucstion : Do you think 
Aristotle right when he says that relatives 
are related ? ” — “ Undoubtedly,” ''replied 
the other.— “If so, then,” cried the 
Squire, “ E^wer me directly to what I 
pro*i)ose : Whether do you judge the ana- 
lytical investigation of tl>e first part of my 
enthymem deficient secundum quoad, or 
quoad minus ; and give me your reasons 
— ^give me your reasons, I say, directly.” 
— “1 protest,” cried Moses, “I don’t 
rightly comprehend the force of your 
reasoning ; but if it be reduced to one 
simple proposition, I fancy it may then 
have an answer,” — “Oh, sir,” cried the 
Squire, “ I am your most humble servant ; 

I find you want me to furnish you with 
argument and intellects too. No, sir, 
there I jirotest you afe too hard for me.” 
This effectually raised the laqgh against 
poor Moses, who sat-the only dismal figure 
in a group of merry faces ; nor did he offer 
a single syllable more during the whole 
entertainment. 

But though all this gave no pleasure, 
it had a I'ery different effect upon Olivia, 
whq mistook it for humour, though but a 
mere act of the memory. She thought him,^ 
therefore, a very fine gentleman ; and 
such as consider what powerful ingredients 
a good figure, fine clothes, and fortune are 
in that character, will easily forgive her. 
Mr. Thornhill, notwithstanding his real 




Ignorance, talked witli ease, and couUlyx- 
patiate upon the common topics of ccm- 
versation with fluency. It is not suiprising 
then, that such talents should win the affec- 
tions of a girl who liy education was taught 
to value an a]ipcarance in herself, and con- 
seftuently to set a value upon it in anotlier. 

Ujion his departure, wc again entered 
into a debate upon the merits of our young 
landlord. As he directed Ins looks and 
conversation to (Ijivia, it was no longer 
doubted but that she was the object that 
induced him to be our visitor. Nor did 
.she seem to be much displeased at the in- j 
nocent raillery of lier luxlher and sister i 
upon this occasion. Even Deliihah her- 
self seemed to share the gloiy of the day, 
and exulted in Jier daughter’s victory as if 
It were her own. “ And now, my dear,” 
cried she to me, “ I’ll burly own, that it 
was I that instvuclifd my girls to encourage 
our landlord’s addresses. 1 had always 
some ambition, and you now see that I 
was rijht; for who knows how this may 
end?” — “Ay, who knows that indeed!” 
answered I, with a groan : my ])avl, 

1 don’t much like it ; and i could h-ave 
been better ple^ascd with one that was 
lionr and honest, than this fine gentleman 
with his foi tune and infidelity for depend 
on’t, if he be what I suspect him, no fiee- 
Ihinker shall ever have a child of mine.’’ 

“Sure, father,” cried Moses, “ you aie 
loo severe in this ; for Heaven will nevei 
arraign him for wlial Jie thinks, but foi 
what he does, l^ivciy man has a thousand 
vicious thought, which arise without his 
power to sujipress. Thinking freMy of re- 
ligion may be involuntary with this gentle- 
man ; so that, allo^1:ing his sentiments t« 
be wrong, yet, as he is jiuroly passive in 
his assent,*he is no niore to lie blamed for 
his errors than the governor of a city with- 
out walls for the shelter he is obliged to 
afford an invading enemy.” 

“True, my .son,” cried 1; “but if the 
governor invites the enemy thtre, he is 
justly ciil])ablc. And such is always the 
case with those who embrace error. The i 
vice does not lie in assenting to the proofs 
they see ; but being blind to many of the ; 
proofs yiat offer. So that, though our ' 
erroneous opinions be involuntary when 
formed, yet as we have lieen ;YiIfully cor- 


[ rupt, or veiy negligent in forming them, 

I we deserve punishment for our vice, or 
, contempt for our folly.” 
j My wife now kept up the convefsation, 
lliouglTnot the argument ; slie ol)served 
tlial several very jinident men of our ac- 
quaintance wpre freethinkers, and made 
very good husbands ; and she knew some 
sensible* girls tbaC had skill enougli to 
make converts ol their sjiouscs. “ And* 
who knows, my deai,” continued she, 
“what Olivia maybe able to do: tin: girl 
hav a great deal to say upon every subject, 
and, to my knowledge, is very well skilled 
in contjoversy.” 

“Why, my dear, what controversy 
can she have lead?” cneil 1. “It does 
not occuf to me that I ever put such books 
Into Ivir hands: you certainly overrate liei 
meiil.”— “ Indeed, papa,” replied Olivia, 
“she dttes not; Idiave read a gieat deal 
of controversy I have read the disputes 
between "Jdiwackiim and Sqiiaio; tlie con- 
troversy between Robinson C'rusoe and 
l^'nclay, the savage; and 1 am now em- 
ployed in leading the conlioversydn Ke 
iigioir Courtship.” — “Very well,” ciied 
T, “that’s a good giil; 1 find you aie 
perfectly (pialifed for making converts, 
an<l so go hcl]) your mother to make the 
gooseberry pie.” 

CIIAITER VIIJ. 

An Ammtr, which prnmnes little Fortuiu 
yet may he prod net ivf- (>/ much. 

Tills next n^orning we weie again visited 
by Mr Ihirclicjl, tlioiigh T began, f(»r cei- 
tain icasons, to lie displeased with tbe 
j frecfuency of Ms return ; but I could not 
, icfusebim my company and fireside. It 
is true, his labour more than reijiiiled 
hi^ entertainment; for he wrought among 
us with vigour, and, eitliei m tlie meadow 
or at the hay-rick, put himself foiemost. 
Resides, lie h.ad always something amusing 
to say that lessened our toil, and was at 
once so outpf the way, and yet so sensible, 
that T loved, laughed ab and pitied iiim. 
My only (]islj)<e arose from an attachment 
he dibCfiyered to my daughter. 1 1 e would, 
in a jesting manner, call her his little mis- 
tress, and when he bought each of the 
gm.s #set of ribands, hers was tlie finest. 

I Knew not how, but lie every dnv 
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to become more amialjle, his wit to im- 
prove, and his simplicity to assume the 
superior aiis of wjsflom. 

Oifr family dined in the field, ^ and we 
sat, or rather reclined, round a temiierate 
repast, our cloth spread upon the hay, 
while Mr. llurchell ^avc , cheerfulness to 
the feast. To heighten our satisfaction, 
two blackbirds answeicd each (%hcr from 
opjiosite hed'jfes, the familiar redbreast 
came and pecked the crumbs from our | 
hands, Hud every sqjind seemed but ^hc 
echo of train [Uilhty. “ I never sit tlius,” i 

says Sojihia, “ but 1 think of the two lovers I 
so sweetly desci ibed by Mr. (l^y, ^yhowere 
stiuck dead in each other’s aims Th(5ic , 
is something so patlietic in the de.scription, , 
that I have read it an hundred times with 
new lapturc.” — “In my o.pifiion,T crii?d 
my son, “ the finest stiokes in that de- 
scription aie much below those mthe Acis ' 
and (ialalea of Ovid. The Roman jioct 
understands the use of contiast better;' 
and ution that figuie, artfully managed, all i 
stiength ill the t>athetic depends.” — “It 
IS i^’iiPiarkable,” cried Mr. Burchell, “that ' 
both tlie poets you mention have equally 
contributed to introtluce a false^taste into 
their respective countriefc, by loading all 
their hne.s vv^th epithet. Men of little 
genius found them most easily imitated 
in their defects; and Knglish poetiy, like 
that 111 the latlei empire of Rome, is no- 
thing at present Init a combination of lux- ' 
uriaiit images,* vvitliout plot or connesion 
--a stiing of epithets that improve the 
sound without carrying on the sense. Rut 
[lerhaps, madam, while \ thus retireheiid 
others, you’ll think it jivd that 1 shouhl 
give them an opportunity to retaliate ; and, 
indeed, I have made thishemark only to , 
have an ojiportunity of intioducing to^the ' 
company a liallad, which, whatever be its 
other defects, is, I think, at least free from 
those I have mentioned.” 

A IIALLAD 

“ Turn, gcnile'Hcnmt of the dale, 

Ami euide my lonely way 1 

To where ytm taper cheers the v.ile 
With hospitable ray 

“ For here forlorn and lost T tread, 1 

With fiintinfif steps and slow, ^ ' 

Where wtlds, immeasurably spread, ' 

Seem leiifT^h'niiu’ ,is I ao ” ' 


! Forbear, my son," the Hermit cries, 

) “ 'J u Lemj)t the dangerous gloom , 

For yonder faithless phantom Ihes 
To lure thee to thy doom 

Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 

And, tliougli my portion is but scant, 

1 give it with good will. 

“ Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate’er my cell bestows , 

My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blessing and repose 

'' No flocks that range |(ie valley free 
To slaughter J condeinii , 

T.auglit by that Tower tli.it pities me, 

I learn to pity tlicm : 

“ Tut from thcjnoutitaln’s grassy side 
Ajguiltless7ea‘-L 1 bring , 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 

And water from the spring 

*' I'hen, fiilgtim, turn , thy cares furego; 

All earth-born cares are wrong . 

Man wants but little here below, 

Nor waiitsnhat little long " 

Soft as tlie dtw from be.iven descends 
Ills gentle accciiis fell ; 

'rile modest stiaiigei lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell 

Far in a wilderness obscure 
'J’hc l^cly mansion lay, 

J A refiig*lt) the neighbouring poor, 

And strangeis led astray 

^ No stores beneath its liRinble thatch 
Roipured a master’s care , 

The wicket, oi»ening with a latch, 
Received the harmless j*air, 

And now', wlien busy crowds relne 
d'o take their evening rest, 

1 he hermit trimm’d his little fire, 

And cheeTd his pensive guest . 

And spread his v^cgelable stoie. 

And gaily jiress’d, and smilcil ; 

And, skill’d in legendary 'lore, 

The lingering hoiiis beguiled 

Aiound. in sympathetic mirth, 

Its nicks the kill ,n tries, 

1'J ickel chirrups on the hearth, 

'I'hc ickling f.igol flics 

Tut nothing could a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger's woe , 

For grief was heavy at Ins heart, 

And tears began to flow 

Ilis rising cares the Hermit spied, 

Wuh answering care oiipress’d ; 

And "Whence, iinh.appy youth,” hr cried, 
‘‘'The sorrows of thy breast? 

* From better habitations spurn’d, 

Reluctant dost thon rove? 

Or grieve for friendship iinreturn’d, 

Or unregarded love ? 

‘ Alas ’ the joys that fortune brings 
Are tiiflutg, .and decay , 
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And those who prize the paltry things. 
More trifling still than they. 

“ And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 
liut leaves the wretch to weep? 

“ And love is still an emptier sound, 

The modern fair one’s jest . 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest. 

“ For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hush 
And spurn the s^x,” lie said . 
lint while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lorn guest betray’d. 

Surprised he sees new* beauties ri>^e, , 

Swift mantling to the view , 

Like colours o’er the niornfiig skies, 

As liiight, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 
Alieiuate spwMd alaims . 

The lovely stranger st.inds confess’d 
A maid in .ill her charms 

And, "Ah ' foigive a st ran Jjcr rude — 

A wictch forlorn," she cried . 

" Whose feet nnhallow’d thus intrude 
Where Heaven and you rcsulc 

" Hut let a maid thy pity share. 

Whom love has taught to stray . 

Who seeks for rest, hut finds d^'sjiair 
Companion of hei way. 

“ My father lived beside the 'Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he , 

And all Ins wealth was mark’d aji mine, * 
He had hut tmly me 

" To win me from his tender arms 
Unnuniber’d suitois came, 

Who pr.used me for imputed charms. 

And felt, oi feign'd, a llarac 

" Each hour .a mercenary crowd 
With richest proffers ‘ftrove , 

Amongst the rest, young Edwin bow’d. 
But never tay^’d of love, 

“In humble, simple habit clad. 

No wealth nor pow'cr had he : 

Wisdom and worth >^cre all he h.ad. 

But these were all to me 

“ And whe», beside me in the dale, 

He caroll'd lays of Fove, 

T-Tis breath lent fragrance to the gale. 

And music to the grove, 

“ The blossom opening to the day, 

'fhe dew.SBof heaven refined. 

Could nought of purity display j 
'r® emulate his mind 

“ The dew, the blossom on the tree, 

With charms inconstant sliine : 

Tlieir charms were his, but, woe to me. 
Their constancy was mine. 

" For styi I tried each fickle art. 
Importunate and vain : 

And, while his passion touch’d niy heart, 

1 triumph’d m his pain : c 


‘ 'I'ill, ciuile dejected with my scorn, 

He left me to my prKk ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In .seciet, where he died.^ 

“ But nlme the sorrow, mine the fault, 

And well my life shall pay . 

I’ll seek the solitude he sought, 

•And §trclch me where he lay. 

And there, forlorn, despairing, hiil, 

I’ll lay me duwi'. and die , 

'Tw.is so for me that Edwin did, 

And so for him will 1 " 

“ Forbid It Heaven the Hermit errd, 

” And clasp’d her tO bis breast : 

The w'oiulering fair one turn’d to chide — 
’Twas Edwin’s self that press’d ' 

" Turnp Anigelina, ever dear, 

‘ My charmer, turn to see 

1‘liy own, thy lorig-ly»st Edwin here. 

Restored to love and thee, 

<" '1 Iiy.s let tnc liold thee to my heart, 

And evcr>’'caie resign. 

And shall wc xievei , never pait. 

My- life — my allithat's mine? 

" No, never from this hour to part, 

Wc’ll live and love so true, 

'I’he sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break tliy Edwin’s too." 

While thus ballad was reading, JsojMiia 
seemed to mix an air of temderness with 
her appiyjbahon. Ibit our Irantjuillily 
was soon di.siurl5fed by the report of a gun 
just by us, and, immediately after, a man 
was seen bursting through the hedge, tn 
take up the game he had killed, "riii.s 
sportsman was the Srpiire’s chaj>lain, who 
had shot one of the blackbirds that so 
agreeably entertained us. So loud a le- 
port, and so wear, startled my daughters; 
and 1 could pergeive that Sophia in the 
fright had thrown herself into Mr. Ikir* 
chell^S arm.s fopju'oteclion. d'he gentle- 
man came and asked pardon for 
having disturbed us, aflirming that he 
wa.^ ignorai>t ©f our being so near. He 
therefore sat down by my youngest daugh- 
ter, and, sportsman -like, offered her what 
he had killed that morning. She was 
going to refuse, hut a private look from 
her mother .soon induced her to correct 
the mistake, and accept hi»present, though 
with some rcivctance. My wife, as usual, 
discovered her pride in a whisper, observ- 
ing, that Sophy had made a conquest of 
the .chaplain, as well as her sister had of 
the^ Sfjuire. I suspected, however, with 
more probability, tliat her affectirms were 
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])lace(l upon a different object. 'J'he eba])- 
lain’s errand was to inform us,' that Mr. 
Thornhill had provided nfhsicand refresh- 
ments; and intended tliat night giyi^S | 

’ yhung ladies a ball by moonlight, on the | 
grass plat before our door. “Nor can ' 
I deny,” continued he, “ Iwit I have an ; 
interest in being first to deliver this mes- | 
^ ^ ^age, as I exjicct for tny rewam to be j 
honoured with Miss Sophia’s hand as a ; 
jiartner.” To this my gilrl rejilied, tliat 1 
she should have no objirction, if she couW ' 
do il N\ ith honour; “ but here,” continued : 
she, “is a gentleman,” looking at Mr. ; 
r.urchell, “ who has been my aoniijianion ! 
in the task foi the day, and il is fit he should 
shaie in its amusemcits ” Mr. Burchcll 
returned her a compliment for her inten- 
tions, birt resigned her up toUic* chaplain ;* 
adding, lliat lie was to go that night five 
miles, lieing 111 v hod to <i harvest Supper. 
Ills lefusal appeared to me a little extia- 
onlmary; nor could I conceive how so 
sensible a giil as my youngest could thus 
prefer a lihin of bioken fortunes to one 
whose fNjiectations yvcrc much greater, j 
bill as men are most capable of distin- ! 
guisbing mcriL in women, so tlij^ ladies 
^ often form the truest jiicignieiil.s of us. 

, 'The two sexes i^eem jilaced as spies upon * 
each other, and are fin nished with difi'ereiit 
, abilities, adapted lor mutual inspection. , 

CHAPTh:u IX. : 

Fivo Laiics of rPurf fU\/initum itiiroifitcrd 
,Siipcrtor l-imry t :>i’f nc/ns ioLOnfer sitpenor 
lU'ci'diUi^ * 

Mr. biiiu'iiiLi.L had scarct? taken leave, 

' and Sophia consented to (iuice with 4he 
ciiaplain, when my little ones came run- 
ning out to tell us. tliat ih# Siiuire was 
'■T< " & with a crowd of comjxiny. Up(«i ■ 
^ #ybirn, we found our landlord, w'ilh ' 
K umler gentlemen and tw'o ' 

ladic- riclily dressed, whom he ' 
'"hbrodnced as women of vciy great dis- 
tinction and fashion from town. We 
’ha]i])ened not to have chairs enough for 
jthe w'hole comjiany ; but Mr. 'riiornhill , 
immediately proposed, that every gentle- i 
man should sit m a l^ly.’s_Jai^ This I | 
positively objected to, notwithstanding a . 
look of disapprobation from my iiviffi. 
Moses w'as therefore disiiaiched to borrov? 



a muple of chairs ; and as we were 111 
want of ladies to make up a set at country 
dances, the tw'o gentlemen w^ntwith him 
in <iucst of a couple of partners. Chairs 
and partners were soon provided. 'Fhe 
gentlemen returned with my neighbour 
Flamboroiigh’s rosy daugliters, flaunting 
with red lop-knots; but an unlucky cn- 
cumstance was not adverted to, — llioiigh 
the Miss Flamboroughs xvere reckoned 
the very best dancers #1 the parish, and 
understood the jig and roun(lal)OUt to per- 
fection, yet they wck; total!) unacquainted 
with coimlry dances. This at first dis- 
com])osed us : •however, after a little 
shoving find dragging, they at last went 
merrily on. Our music consisleil of two 
fiddles, with a pipe and taUii. "J'he moon 
shone bright. Mr. Tliornhill and my eldest 
daughtei led up the ball, to tlie great 
delight of the sjiectatofs ; for the neigh- 
bours, hcainig what was going foiward, 
came lloeking about us. My girl moved 
with so much grace and vivacity, that niy 
wife could not avoid discoveiing the piide 
of her ]ieart|j)y assuring me that, though 
the Jittle cliit did it so cleverly, all the 
steps were stolen from herself. The ladies 
of tke town strove hard to be eiiually 
easy, but w i!liout success. They swam, 
sjirawled, languished, and frisked; but all 
would not do ; the ga/ers indeed owned 
that it was fine ; but neighbour Flam- 
boroiigh observed that Miss Livy's feet 
seemed as pat to tjic music as its echo. 
.After the dance had continued about an 
liour, the two ladies, who were apprehen- 
bive of edtehing cold, moved to break up 
the ball. One of them, I tliouglit, ex- 
pressed her sentimeiU9*upon this occasion 
ill a very coarse manner, wdieii she ob- 
served, that, “by the living jingo, she was 
all of a muck of sweat.” Upon our 
return to tlie house, we found a veiy 
elegant cold supper, wliieli Mr. Tliornhill 
had ordereil to be brought with him. The 
conversatitn at Ihib time was more re- 
served than before. The two ladies threw 
my f5[irls into the shade ; for they would 
talk of nothing but high life, and high- * 
lived company ; with other fashionable 
topics, sucli as pictures, taste, ^hake- 
speare, and the musical glasses. ’Tis true 
tht'y once or twice mortified us sensibly 
C 
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by slipping out an oath ; but that appe/ ed 
to me as the surest symptom of their ais- 
tinction (though I am since informed 
chat swearing is perfectly unfashionable). 
Their finery, however, threw a veil over 
any grossness in their conversation. My j 
daughters seemed to regard their superior I 
accomplishments with envy ; and what 
appeared amiss, was ascribed to tip-top 
quality breeding, lint the condescension 
of the ladies waS^ still sujierior to their | 
accomplishments. One of them observed, | 
that had Miss Olivia, seen a little more of j 
the world, it would gieatly impnive her; i 
to which the other added, that a .single ’ 
winter in town would make her little I 
Sophia quite another thing. My wife i 
warmly assented to both ; adding, that ! 
there was nothing she more ardently 
wished than to give her girls a single 
winter’s ]iolishing.' To this I could not 
help replying, tliat their breeding was ; 
already sujierior to their furtime; and that 
greater refinement would only '’serve to 
make their poverty ridiculous, and give 
them a taste for pleasures /'hey had no 
right to possess. ‘ And what jdeasures,” 
cried Mr. TlioiThill, “do they not deserve 
to possess, who have so much in their 
power to bestow? As for my part,” 
continued he, “ my fortune is pretty 
large ; love, liberty, and pleasure arc my 
maxims ; but curse me, if a setllcmentof 
lialf my estate could give my charming 
Olivia pleasure, it sljould be hers ; and 
the only favour I would ask in return 
would be to add myself to the benefit. ” 

I was not such stranger to the* world as 
to be ignorant that this was the fashion- 
able cant to disguke the insolence of ttc , 
basest proposal ; but I made an effort to ; 
suppress my re.sentn?ent. “ Sir,” cried I, I 
“ tlie family which you now condescend ' 
to favour with your company has been | 
bred with as nice a sense of honour .as 
you. Any‘<ittempts to injure that may . 
be attended with very dangerous conse- 
quences. Honour, sir, is our only posses- 
sion at present, and of that last treisurc ' 
we must be particularly careful.” 1 was 
soon sorry for the warmth with which I 
had sppken this, when the young gentle- i 
man, grasping my hand, swore he com- 
mended my spirit, though he^ disapproved 


my suspicions. “ As to your present 
hint,” continued he, “I protest nothing 
was farther from my heart than such a 
thought. No, by all that’s tempting ! the 
virtue that will stand a regular siege was 
never to my taste ; for all my amoins are 
carried by a (yiup-de-main.” 

The two ladies, who affected to be 
ignoranf' of the fest, seemed higlily dis- 
pleased with this last stroke of freedonH 
and began a very discreet and serious 
cValogue upon virtue : in this,»my wife, 
thr chaplain, and I, soon joined ; ainl the 
S(juirc himself was at last bi ought to 
confess a,sense of sorrow for his foimer 
Excesses We talked of the ple.asiircs of 
temperance, and of ihe sunshine in the 
mind unpolluted with guilt. I was so 
V’cll ^ilcaSeih that my little ones were 
kept up beyond the usual tnne^ to be 
edified* by so m«ch good conversation. 
Mr. Thornhill even went beyonil me, and 
demanded if I had any olijcction to giving 
])rayers. 1 joyfully embraced the pro- 
posal ; and in this manner the night was 
passed in the most comfortable way, till 
at lart the comjiany liegan to think of 
relurnii^. Tlie ladies seemed very un- 
willing to part with my danglilers, for 
whom they had conceived a particular 
affection, a.T joined in a*ref|nest to have 
the pleasure of their company home. The 
Squire seconded the pro] locals, and rtiy 
‘ wife added her entreaties ; the girls, ti>o, 

, looked upon me as if tlTey wished to go. 

In this perplexity, T made two or thiee 
' excuses, winch my daugl iters as readily 
■ removed; so fliat at last 1 was obliged to 
giwi a perenjplory refusal, for which we 
had nothing but sullen looks and short 
answers the ^hole day ensuing. 

•chapter X. 

The Faintly endeavour tocopeivith their Tetters 
The Mtseriet of the Poor, -when they attempt 
to appear above their Circi(ni\tnri< es 

I NOW began to find that all my long 
and painful lectures ^f)on temperance, 1 
simplicity, and contentment were entirely 
disregarded*. The distinctions lately jiaid 
us by our betters awakened that pride 
which I had laid asleep, but not removed. 
Our^'windows, again, as formerly, were 
filled With washes for the neck and face. 
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I'he bun was dreaded as an enemy to the 
bkin without doors, and the fire as a 
spoiler of the- complexion within. My 
wife observed that rising too early would 
hurt her daughter’s eyes, that working 
after dinner would redden their noses; i 
and she convinced me JLhat the hands 
never looked so white as when they did 
nothing. Instead therefore • finishing 
Geoige’b shirts, we now had them new- 
modelling their old gauzes, or flourishing 
U})on c*tgat. The jioor Miss Flam^o- 
roughs, their former gay companions, 
were cast off as mean acquaintance, and 
the wliole conversation ran* iqxin high 
life, and high-lived company, with pTc- 
tures, taste, Shakesjieare, and the musical 
glasses. 

I hit we could have bornje itll this, h.-fd 
not a fortune- telling gipsy come to raise 
us into perfect subli mity. The la^my sibyl 
no sooner a])peared, than my girls came 
running to me for a shilling a-piece to 
cross her hand with silver. To say the 
truth, I was tired of being always wise, and 
could* not help gratifying their request, 
because 1 loved to see them happy. I 
gave each of tliem a shilling; t|ioiigh for 
the honour of the family it must be ob- 
SCI ved, that they never wentwithout money 
themselves, as my wife always generously 
let them havea guinea each, to keep in their 
fiockets, hut with strict injunctions never 
1 o change it. After they had been closeted 
up with the foftuuc-tellcr for some time, 

I knew by their looks, upon their return- 
ing, that they had been promised some- 
tliing great. “ ^ycll, my*^ girls, how have 
you sped? Tell me, Livy|»basthe fortune- 
teller given thee a pennyworth?” — “1 
protest, pa))a,” says the g^lrl, “I believe 
she deals with somebody titbit's not right ; 
foi she positively declared, that I am to 
be married to a Squire in less than a 
t wclveinonth ! ‘‘ Well, now, Sophy, 

in> child,” said I, “and what sort of a 
husband arc you to have ?”—“ Sir,” 
replied she, “ 1 am to have a Lord soon 
after my sister has married^ the Squire.” 
— “How,” cried I, “is that all you are 
to have for your two shillings? Only a 
Lord and a Squire for two shillings ? You 
Tools, I could have promised you a^rihee 
and a Nabob for half the money.” * 


iThis curiosity of theirs, ^wever, was 
attended with very serious effects ; we 
now began to think ourselves designed by 
the stars to something exalted, and already 
anticipated our future grandeur. 

It has been a thousand times observed, 
and I must observe it once more, that the 
hours we pass with happy prospects in 
view, are more pleasing than those crowned 
with fruition. In the first case, we cook 
the dish to our owt appetite ; in the 
latter, Nature cooks it for us. It is 
impossible to repeal the train of agreeable 
reveries wo called up for our entertainment. 
We looked upon our fortunes as once 
more rising ; and, as the whole parish 
asserted that the Squire was in love with 
my daughter, she was sictually so with 
him ; for they persuaded her into the 
passion. In this agreeable interv.al my wife 
had the most lucky dl-eams in the world, 
which she took e.are to tell us every morning 
with great solemnity and exactness. It 
was one night a coffin and cross-bones, the 
sign of an approaching w^edding ; at 
another tin^ slie imagined her daughters’ 
potkets filled with farthings, a certain sign 
of their being shortly buffed with gold. 
Th« girls themselves had their omens. 
I'liey fell sfrange kisses on their lips ; they 
saw rings in the candle ; purses bounced 
from the fire, and true love-knots lurked 
in the bottom of every teacup. 

Towards the end of the week we re- 
ceived a card fromJ.he two ladies, in v hich, 
with their compliments, they lioped to 
see all our family at chufch the Sunday 
following. All Saturday moniiiig I could 
perceive, in consequence of this, my wife 
*nd daughters in clostf conference together, 
and now and then glancing at me with 
looks that betrayed«a latent plot. To be 
sincere, 1 had strong suspicions that some 
absurd proposal was prepaiing lor appear- 
ing with splendour tlie next day. In the 
evening they began their operations in a 
very regtlar manner, and my wife under- 
took to conduct the siege. After tea, 
wlien I seemed in s])irits, she began thus : 
— “ I fancy, Charles, my dear, we shalP 
have a great deal of good company at 
our church to-morrow.”— Per^iaps we 
may, my dear,” returned I, “though you 
I need be upder no uneasiness about that ; 
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you shall ha!%e a sermon wliethcr thcrvii'>c 
or not.”— “That is what I expect,” 
returned she ; “l)iit I think, my dear, wc 
ought to ai)pear there as decently as pos- 
sible, for who knows what may ha])])cn?” 
— “Your precautions,” leplietl 1, “are 
liighly commendable. A decent behaviour 
and apjiearance in church is what charms 
me. We should be devout and humble, 
cheerful and serene.” — “Yes,” cried she, 
“ I know that ; bir I mean wc should go 
there in as proper a manner as possible ; 
not altogether like thq scrubs about us.” — 
“ You are quite light, my dear,” lelurned 
I, “and 1 was going to '‘make the very 
same proposal, 'khe propei manner of 
going is to go theie as early as jiossible, 
to have time for meditation before the 
service begins.” — “IMioo, Cliailes,” intei- 
rupted she, “all that is very true; but 
not wliat 1 would be at : I mean, we 
should go there genteelly. You know the 
church is two miles off, and 1 jirotest 1 
don’t like to see my daughters trudging 
up to their pew all blow/ed and led witli 
walking, and looking fur all |Jie world as 
if they had been winners at a smock ri»ce. 
Now, my dear, njy proposa’l is this: there 
are our two plough horses, the colt that 
has been in our family these nine years, 
and his companion Blackberiy, that has 
scarcely done an earthly thing for this 
month past. They are both grown fat and 
lazy. Why should not they do something 
as well as we ? And let you, when 

Mo.ses has trimmed them a little, they 
will cut a very tolerable figure.” ! 

To this proposal I objected that walking ; 
would be twenty times more genteel than i 
such a paltry conv^ance, as Plackbeii)% 
was wall-eyed, and the colt wanted a tail ; | 
that they nad never.been bioke to the' 
rein, but had a hundred vicious tricks ; and 
that we had but one saddle and ]nlhon in ' 
the whole house. All these objections, 
however, were overruled; so that I was ' 
obliged to comply. The next iiforniiig I 
perceived them not a little busy in col- 
lecting such materials as might l)c necessaiy 
tortile expedition; but, as I found it would 
be a biisines., of lime, 1 walked on to the 
church Ijpforc, and they promised speedily 
to follow. 1 waited near an hour in the 
reading desk I'ui their arrival^; but not 


finding them come as 1 expected, I was 
obliged to begin, and went Ihiough the 
service, not without some uneasiness at 
finding them ahsent. This was incrcasctl 
' when all was finished, and no appeal ance 
of the family. 1 theiefore walked back by 
the horse-way„ which was five miles round, 
though the footway was l)iit two, and, when 
got aboCt kalf-w.iy home, ])erccived the 
])rocessiou marching slowly forwrrd tO- 
waids the churcli ; my son, my wiie, and 
two little ones t:\alled on ofte horse, 
ainViny two daiighteis ujioii the othei. I 
demanded the cause ol then delay ; Inil 
I soon by theii looks they hati met 

With a thousand misfortunes on tlie load. 
'^Phe horses had at irst refused to move 
from the door, till Mr. buichell was kind 
dnoiigk 10 * 1 ) 0^11 them foiwaid for about 
two hundred yaids with his cudgel. N ext . 
the stiafs of my wife’s pillion broke down, 
and they were obliged to stop to re])aii 
them before they could iiiocecd, After 
that, one of the hoises look it into his 
head to .stand .still, and neither lilows nor 
eiiLrealies could prevail uitli him U) ^no- 
cced lie was just recovering from this 
dismal sUuation when I found them ; but 
pcrcciMiig everything safe, 1 oun then 
' present mortification did not much clis- 
; jileasemc, as it would give me many op- 
portunities of futuie tiiiimjih, and leach 
my daughters mole humility. 

CIIAT’TKR .^I. 

The Family iitTll resolve to hold u/> their Heads 

MlciiAKl.MAS-l'.vi. happening on the 
iiextfday, we Afere invited to burn nuts 
and ])lay tricks at neighboni Flanibo- 
roughks. Oifr late muiliflc.it ions liad 
huTnbled us a.little, or it is ])rubable we 
might have 1 ejected such an invitation with 
contenijit : however, we suffeied on i selves 
to be liafjpy. ( hir honest neighliom’s 
goose and dunqilings vveie fine, and the 
lanib’s-vv'oo^ even m the o] union of my 
wife, who was a connoissqpr, w as excellent. 
It is true, his,manner of telling stones was 
not quite so well. "J’hey were vtay long, 
and very dull, and all about lumself, and 
wc^had laughed at them ten times before ; 
howe\l-r, we were kind enough U) laugh 
atMiem once more. 
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Mr. Hurchcll, who was of the party, 
was always fond of seeing some innocent 
amusement going forward, and set the 
boys and girls to blind man’s buff. My 
wife, too, was persuaded to join in the 
diversion, and it gave me pleasure to think 
slic was not yet too old. Is the meantime, 
my neighliour and I looked om laughed 
at every feat, and ju-ais#d our «wlf dexterity 
when we were young. Jlot cockles suc- 
ceeded next, (piestions and commands fol- 
lowed tl^al, and, last^f all, they sat do^m 
to hunt the slijiper. As every persoiifnay 
not be acciiiainled with this primeval pas- 
time, it may be necessary to (^bscrve, that 
the comiiany in tins play plant theinsehA‘s 
in a ring upon the gnounil, all except one, 
who stands in the middle, whose business 
it is to catch a shoe, whicK tfle compaify 
shove about under their hams fiom one to 
another, something hk« a weaver’*: shuttle. 
As it IS iini>ossible, in this case, for the 
lady who is uj) to face all the company at 
once, the great beauty of the play lies m 
hitting her a thump udth the heel of the 
shot on that side least capable of making 
a defence. It was in this manner that 
my eldest daughter was hemmed in, and 
thumped about, all blowz^d, in spirits, and 
bawling for “j'air play” with a voice that 
might deafen a l)»allad-singer ; when, con- 
fusion on confusion! who should enter 
the room but our two great acqu.aint- 
anccs from town, Lady lilarney and Miss 
Carolina Wilrtelmma Amelia Skeggs ’ 
l)e-.cription would but beggar, therefoie 
it is unnecessary to describe, this new 
imu tification. Death! Tt! be seen by ladies 
of such high breeding in syt-di vulgaii»atti- 
tudes ! Nothing better could ensue from 
such a vulgar jilay of Mr. f'lamborough’s 
proposing. We seemed .stuck to <thc 
ground for some time, as if actually 
petrified with amazement. 

The two ladies had been at our house 
to sec us, and finding us from home, came 
after us hither, as they were uneasy to 
know what acculcnt could liave kept us 
from chinch the day before. Olivia 
undertook to be our prolocutor, and de- 
livered the whole in a summary way, only 
saying, “ We were thrown from our 
horses.’ At which account the* ladies 
were greatly concerned but being t 6 l<l 


family received no hurt, they were 
eSaremely glad ; but being informed that 
we were almost killed by thft fright, they 
were vastly sorry ; but hearing that 
we had a very good night, they were 
extremely glad again. Nothing could 
exceed their complaisance to my daugh- 
ters : their professions the last evening 
were warm, but now they were ardent. 
They protested .1 desire of having a more 
lasting acquaintance. II Lady Blarney was 
particularly attached to Olivia; MissCaro- 
1 lina Wdhelmina Arnelia Skeggs (I love to 
I give the whole name) took a greater fancy 
' to her sister. • They supported the con- 
versaticfli between themselves, while my 
daughters sat .silent, admiring their exalted 
' breeding. But as every reader, however 
. beggarly himself, is fond of high-lived 
I dialogues, with anecdotes of lords, ladies, 

1 and knights of the (barter, I must beg 
i leave to give him the concluding part of 
i the present conversation. 

“ All that I know of the matter,” cried 
Miss Skeggs, “is this, that it may be true 
or may noti)e true ; but this I can assure 
yo«r Ladyship, that the whole rout was 
in amaze ; his Lordship turned all 
manincr of colours, my Lady fell into a 
soinui, but? 5 irTomkyn drawing hi^sSW^ord, 
swore he was hers to the last drop of his 
blood.” 

“Well,” replied our Peeress, “this I 
can say, that the Duchess never told ni" 
a syllabic of the I'gatter, and I believe lier 
(Irace would keep nothing a secret from 
me. This you may depop^l upon as fact, 
that thb next morning my Lord Duke 
ciied out three times to his valet-de- 
i^hambre, jernigan ! •jernigan ! Jernigan ! 
bring me my garters.” 

■ But previously I should hav? mentioned 
the very impolite behaviour of Mr. Bur- 
chcll, who, during this discourse, sat with 
his face turned to the fire, and, at the con- 
clusion of every sentence, would cry out 
“ Fudgei” an expression which displeased 
us all, and, in some measure, damped the 
I ri<flng spirit of the conversation, 
j “ Besides, my dear Skeggs,” continuerT 
! our Peeress, “ there is nothing of this in 
, the copy of verses that Dr. Burdock made 
I u])on the occasion.” — “ Fudge ! 
j “I am surprised at that,” cried Misi 




Skeggs ; “ for he seklom leaves anyth^^ 
out, as he writes only for his own amuse- 
ment. IJut can your Ladyship favour me 
with a sight of them V'-~ Fudge !” 

“My dear creature,” replied our Peeress, 
“ do you think 1 carry such tilings about 
me? Though they are very fine, to be 
sure, and T think myself something of a 
judge — at least I know wliat ])lcases my- 
self. Indeed, I was ever an admirer of 
all Dr. burdock’s lit,lc pieces; for, except 
what he floes, and our dear Countess at 
Hanover Square, thcfc’s nothing comes 
out but the most lowest stuff m nature ; 
not a bit of high life among thcrii.”-- 
“ Fudge ! ” ' i 

“ Your Ladyship should except,” says | 
the other, “your own things in the Lady’s 
Magazine. I hope you’ll say there’s 
nothing low-lived there ? But 1 suppose 
we are lo have no more from that quar- 
ter Fudge ! ” 

“ Why, my dear,” says the lady, “you 
know my reader and comiinnion has left 
me, to be married to Captain Roach, and 
as my poor eyes won’t suffer to write 
myself, I have lieen for some time looking 
out for another. oA proper jicrson is no 
easy matter to find ; and, to be .sure,.'thfrly 
pounds a year is a small stipencii for a well 
bred girl of character, that can read, write, 
and behave in company : as for the chits 
about town, there is no bearing them about 
one.' — “ h’udge ! ” 

“ 'Phat I know,” crjed Miss Skeggs, 
“by experience. For of the three com- 
panions I had this last half year, one of 
them refused to do plain u^ork an hour in 
the day; another tlioiighl twenty-five 
guineas a year too small a salary ; and I, 
was obliged to send away the third, be- 
cause I sufpected aiw intrigue with the 
chaplain. Virtue, my dear I..ady Blar- 
ney, virtue is worth any price ; but where 
is that to be found ?” — “Fudge !” 

My wife hiRl been, for a long time, all ’ 
attention to this discourse, but ^as par- , 
ticularly struck with the latter part of it. j 
Thirty pounds and twenty-five guineas* a | 
year, inado fifty-six pounds five shillings ; 
English money, all which was in a manner 
going a, begging, and might easily be 
. secured in the family. She for a moment 
stiKlied my looks for approbation ; and, lo | 


! own a trnlli, I was of opinion, that two 
' such places would fit our two daughters 
' exactly. Besides, if the Squire had any 
I real affection for my eldest daughter, this 
would be the way to make her every way 
qualified for her fortune. My wife, there- 
fore, was resolved that we should not be 
deprived of such advantages for want of 
assurance? aiud undljrtook to liarangue for 
the family. “ 1 ho]>c,” cried she, youf 
ladyshi})s will pardon myiircsenl pre-.ump- 
tioijf. It is true, we, have no right to pre- 
tcndlo such fiivoiirs ; but yet it is nriUiral 
for me to wish jiutling my children forward 
in the world And, I will be bold to say, 
mjjrtwo girls have had a jircttygood educa- 
tion and capacity ; e.l least tlie country 
can’t show better. 'I'hcy can read, write, 
ahd c&st accompts ; they understand 
their needle, broadstitch, ciossand change, 
and all fiianner ofrplain uork ; they can 
pink, point, and fiill, aiul know .something 
of music ; they can do up small clothes, 
and work upon catgut ; my eldest can cut 
paper, and my youngest has a very pretty 
manner of telling fortunes upon the curds.” 
—“Fudge!” 

When jshe had delivered this iwettyiiiece 
of eloquence, thu two ladies looked at each 
other a few minutes in silence, with an air 
of doubt .and importance. At last Miss 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs con- 
descended toobsei vCjtliat the young’* ladies, 
from the opinion she could form of them 
fiom so slight an acquaintance, .seemed 
very fit for guch employments. “ But a 
thing of this kind, madam,” cried slie, 
addressing my spouse, “ rc<]iiires a tho- 
roug^i examina.tfon into characters, and a 
more perfect knowledge of each other. 
Not, madam,’* continued .slie, “ that I in 
lh€» least suspect the young ladies’ virtue, 
prudence, and discretion ; but there is a 
fonn in these things, madam— tliere is a 
form.” 

My wife approved her suspicions very 
much, obscrying that she was very apt to 
be suspicious herself, bu^ refcired her to 
all the neighbours for a character ; but 
this our Peeress declined as unnecessary, 
alleging that our cousin Thornhill’s recom- 
mendation would be sufficient ; and upon 
this wt rested our petition. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Fortune seems resolved to humble the Family of 
Wakefield Mortifications are often more ! 
painful than real Calamities . j 

When we were returned home, the | 
night was dedicated to schemes of future 
conquest. Deborah exerteef much sagacity i 
in conjecturing wliich tlie two%irls was \ 
lively to have the best place, and most , 
opportunities of seeing good company, j 
The onl)fc obstacle to our preferment was 1 
ill obtaining the wSquire’s rccommeiidatipli; I 
but he had already shown us too many * 
instances of his friendship to doubt of it 
now. Even in bed, my wife Cej^t up tlie J 
usual theme : “ W^ll, faith, my dear ■ 
Charles, between ourselves, I think we ' 
liave made an excellent day’s work of it,« ^ 
— “ Pretty well ! ” cried I, not knowing 
what to say. What, only pretty*well !” 
returned she: “I think it is very well. 
Supjiose tlie girls should come to make i 
acquaintances of taste in town ! This I | 
am assured of, that l.ondon is the only 
place vvorld foi all manner of hus- ' 

liands. Resides, my dear, stranger things i 
happen eveiy day : and as laflies of quality j 
arc so taken with my daughters, ft^hat will | 
not men of (juahty be? Entrc nous^ I 
\)rotest 1 like rtiy Lady Blarney vastly— so 
very obliging. However, Miss Carolina 
Wilhelniina Amelia .Skeggs has my warm 
heart. But yet, when they came to talk 
of places in town, you saw at once how 
1 nailed them. Tell me, my dear, don’t 
you think I did for my childien there?” 
— “Ay,” returned I, no> knowing well 
what to think of the master; “Heaven 
grant they may be both the better for it 
this day thiee monUis ' ” Tiais was one of 
those observations 1 usually matle to Uu- 
press my wife with an opinion of my sa- 
gacity : for if the girls succeeded, then it 
was a pious wish fulfilled; but if any 
thing unfortunate ensued, then it might be 
looked upon as a prophecy. All this con- 
versation, however, w as only 'preparatory 
to another schen^ ; and indeed I dreaded 
as much. This was nothing less than that, 
as we were now^ to hold up our heads a 
little higher in the world, it w'ould be pro- 
per to sell the colt, which was grovwi old, 
at a neighbouring fair, and buy us a ho»se 


th^ would carry a single or double upon 
an^ccasion, and make a pretty appear- 
ance at church, or upon a visit. 'Phis at 
first I opposed stoutly ; but it was stoutly 
defended. However, as I weakened, my 
antagonist gained strength, till at last it 
was resolved to part with him. 

As the fair hap]')ened on the following 
day, I had intentions of going myself ; 
but my wife persuaded me that I had got 
a cold, and nothing ^uld prevail upon 
her to permit me from home. “ No, my 
dear,” said she, ” our son Moses is a dis- 
creet boy, and can buy and sell to a very 
good advantagt^: >ou know all our great 
liargains^re of his purchasing. He always 
stands out and higgles, and actually tires 
them till he gets a liargain,” 

As I had some opinion of my son’s pru- 
dence, I was willing enough to entrust him 
with this commission : and the next morn- 
ing I perceived his sisters mighty busy in 
fitting out Moses for the fair ; trimming 
his hair, brushing his buckles, and cock- 
ing his hat with pins. The bu&ine.ss of 
the toilet bwng over, we had at last the 
satisfaction *f seeing him mounted upon 
the colt, witli a deal box befoie him to 
brin^ home groceries in! He had on a 
coat made df that cloth they call thunder- ^ 
and-lightning, which, though grown too‘ 
short, was much too good to be thiowm 
away. 1 1 is waistcoat was of gosl i ng green, 
and his sisters had tied his hair with a 
broad black riband. We all followed him 
several paces from "the door, bawling after 
him, “Good luck! good^liick!” till we 
could st53 him no longer. ^ 

He was scarce gone, when Mr. Thorn- 
[lill’s butler came to lymgratulate us upon 
our good fortune, saying that he overheard 
his young master imjntion our names with' 
great commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to 
come alone. Another footman from the 
same family followed, with card for my 
daughters importing that the two ladies 
had received such pleasing accounts from 
Ml*. Thornhill of us all, that after a few 
previous inquiries they hoped to be per-'^ 
lectly satisfied. “ Ay,” cried my wife, “ I 
now see it is no easy matter to get into the 
families of the great ; but when due once 
gets in,^ then, as Moses says, one may go 
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to sleep.” To this piece ofhuniuur 
she intended it for wit, my dauglKers 
assented with a loud laugh of pleasure. 
In short, such was her satisfaction at this 
message, that she actually i)ut her hand in 
licr pocket, and gave the messenger sevcn- 
penee halfpenny. 

This was to be our visiting day. The 
next that came was Mr. Ihiichell, who 
had been at the fair. lie brought my little 
ones a pennyworJ^jj of gingerbread each, 
which my wife undertook to keep for 
them, anil give them by letlcis at a time. 
He brought my daughters also a couple 
of boxes, m which they mjght keep wafers, 
snuff, patches, or even money, vi'hcii they 
got it. My wife was usually fond of a 
weasel-skin purse, as being the most lucky ; 
but this by the by. We had still a regard 
for Mr. Jlurchcll, though his late rude be- 
haviour was in some measure displeasing; 
nor could we now avoid communicating 
our happiness to him, and asking his ad- 
vice : although we seldom followeil advice, 
we were all ready enough to ask it. 
When he lead the note from the two ladies, 
he shook his head, and obseived, tha/ an 
affair of this sort demanded the utmost cir- 
cumspection. This air of diffidence highly 
displeased my wife. I ncvbr doubted, 
sir,^’ cried she, “ your readiness to be 
against my daughters and me. You have 
more circumspection than is wanted. 
However, I fancy when we come to ask 
advice, we will apply to persons who seem 
to have made use of* it themselves.” — 
“ Whatever my own conduct may have 
been, madajn,” leplied he, “is -not the 
present cjuestion: though, as I have made 
no use of advice m)tself, T should in con- , 
science give it to those that will.” As I , 
was apprehensive thi§ answer might draw ' 
on a repartee, making iij) by abuse what 
it w'anted in wit, T changed the subject, 
by seeming to wonder what could keep 
our son so Igng at the fair, as it was now 
almost nightfi\li. “ Never miiHt^ur son,” i 
cned my wife ; “ depend upon it heknow^s ' 
what he is about. Til wai rant we’ll newer 
him sell his hen of a rainy day. I 
have seen him buy such bargains as would 
amaze one. I’ll tell you a good story 
about tlfat, that will make you split your ' 
.sides with laughing. — But, as I live, 


yonder comes Moses, without a horse, 
aiitl the box at his back.” 

As she spoke, Moses, came slowly on 
foot, and sweating uiuler the deal box, 

I which he had strajit round his shoulders 
like a pedlar, “ Welcome, welcome, 

I Moses ' well, my boy, wdiat have yon 
I brought us /rom the fair ? ” — “ T have 
I broughlfyop mysidf,” ciicd Moses, with a 
sly look, and lestiiig the box on tfee 
; dresser. “Ay, Moses,” cried my w'ifc, 

' “ that we know ; hut whcie is the horse ? ” 

! — “ 1 have sold hmi,” cued Mose*-, “for 
three pounds five shillings and two- 
pence.’ — “ Well done, my good boy, ” 
retumed she; “ I knew^ you would touch 
them off. Betwi^en ourselves, three 
pounds five shillings and twopence is no 
bad work. Come, let us have it 

then. ” — “ I have brought 1 )ack no money, ” 

I died ^?>oses agaiip “ 1 have laid it all 
! out in a bargain, and here it is,” pulling 
out a bundle from his bieast ' “here they 
I are ; a gru.s.s of gieen spectacle.s, uilh 
fcil\ ei 1 ims and shagreen cases. ” — “ A gross 
of giccn sjiectacles ! ” repeated my wife, 
in a faint voice. “ And you have pared 
^ with the colt, and brought us back 
j nothing Vut a grt>ss of gicen paltiy sjiec- 
I tacles !” — “ Dear mother,” cried tliehoy, 
“ wdiy w^on’t you listen to 'reason ? I had 
them a dead bargain, or I shoiihl not 
have brought them. The silver iinis 
alone will sell for double the monc).”— 
“A fig for the .silver Kins,” cried mv 
wife, in a passion ; “1 daie swear they 
won’t sell for above half the money at the 
latc of brokeif silver, five shillmgs an 
oun^^e.” — “ Yov need be under no uneasi- 
ness,” cried about selling tlie rims, 
for they arc mot worth sixpence; for 1 
porceivc they are only copper varnished 
over.” — “ Wliat ' ” cried my wife, “not 
silver! the nms not silvei?” — “No,” 
cried T, “no more silver than your sauce- 
pan.” — “And so,” returned she, “ w’e 
have parted with the colt, and have only 
got a grosk of green spectacles, with 
copper rims and shagreen cases ? A mur- 
rain take such trumpery ! The blockhead 
has been imposed iijion, and should have 
known his company bettei.” — “There, 
my doar,” cried I, “yon are wrong ; he 
slwuld not have knowni ihem at all.” — 
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“ Marry, hang the idiot ! ” returned she, | 
“ to bring me such stiifT : if 1 had them I j 
would throw them in the fire.” — “ There ' 
again you are wrong, my dear,” cried I ; 

“ for though they lie copper, w’C will keep 
them by us, as copper sjiectacles, you 
know, are better than not};ing " 

Jly this timetlie unfortunate Moses w'as 
undeceived, 1 fe now that,h<^iad been 
imposed ii]ion by a piowling sharper, who, 
observing his figure, had mavke«l him for 
sy jirey. 1 therefore asked the cir- 
cumstances of his deception. He solcyiie 
horse, it seems, and walked the fair in 
search of another. A leverend- looking 
man brought him to a tent, under pretenffe 
of having one to ^ell. “Here,” con- 
tinued Moses, “we met another man, very 
well dressed, who desired boiro’^ 
twenty pounds uiTon these, saying that he 
wanted money, and wcyild disposoofthem 
for a third of the value. I'he first gentle- 
man, who jmelended to be my fneinl, 
whispered me to buy them, an<l cautioned 
me not to let so good an offer pass. I 
senUfor Mr klamliorough, and they talked 
him u]'i as finely as they did me; and so 
at last vse were persuade . I to buj the two 
gio-»s betWTcn us.” * 

CriAPTKR XIII. 

Mr Burchi'll is /(mud to hr an E nr my , for hr has 
mfidour to give diS(^ ahU Advice 

()()K family had now made several attempts 
to lie fine ; bul^some unforeseen disaster 
demolished each as soon as jn'ojeclcd. I 
endeavoured to take the advantage of 
every disappointment to* improve their 
good sense, in projiortion, as they were 
frustrated m ambition. “You see, my 
children,” cried I, “how^ liRle is to be got 
by attempts to imjiose upoij the world* in 
coping with our betleis. Such as arc 
j)Oor, and will associate w'ith none but the 
rich, arc hatod by those they avoid, and 
despised by those they follow. Uneciual 
comliinations are always disadvantageous 
1(^ the weaker s^le : the rich' having the 
pleasure, and the iioor the inconveniences 
that result from them. Ihit come, Dick, 
my boy, anti repeat the fable that you were 
reading to-day, for the good of the com- 
pany.” • 

“Once upon a time,” cried the chikl, 


“AGiant and a Dwarf were friends, and 
k^t togetlier, 'J'hey made a bargain, 
that they would never forsake each other, 
but go seek adventures. 'Fhe first battle 
they fought was wdth two .Saracens, and 
the Dwarf, who was very courageous, dealt 
one of the champions a most angry blow. 

It did the Saracen very little injury, who, 
lifting up his sword, fairly struck off the 
poor Dwarf’s arm. He was now in a 
woful plight ; but the j^iant, coming to his 
assistance, in a short time left the two 
Saracens dead on the plain, and the Dw'arf 
cut off the dead man’s head out of spite. 
They then travailed on another adventure. 
This was against three bloody-minded 
Satyrs, who were carrying away a damsel 
in distress. The Dwarf was not fpute so 
fierce now as befoi e ; but for all that struck 
the first blow, which was returned by 
another that knocked tfut his eye ; but the 
Giant was soon up with them, and, had 
they not tied, would certainly have killed 
them every one. They w^ere all very joy- 
ful for this victory, and the damsel who 
was rehcvcjl fell in love with the Giant, 
and marriecniim. They now travelled far, 
and farther than T can Jell, till they met 
with a company of robbers. The Giant, 
for the firsrtime, w'as foremost now; but 
the Dwai f wms not far behind. 'Phe battle 
W’as stout and long. Wherever the Giant 
came, all fell bcd()re him ; but the Dwarf 
had like to have been killed more than 
once. At last thc^ victory declared for the 
tw’o adventurers; but the Dwarf lost Ins leg. 
The Dw’arf had now lost, an arm, a leg, 
and an Cye, wdiile the Giant was without 
a single wound. Uimmi which he cried out 
^o his little companio«, ‘My little hero.this 
is glorious sport ! let us get one victory 
more, and then w^e shall have Tionour for 
ever.’ — ‘No,’ cries the DwMrf, who was by 
this time growai wiser, ‘no, I declare off; 
I’ll fight no more : for 1 fintl in every battle 
that you get all the honours and rew^ards, 
but all tlie blows fall upon me.’ ” 

I was going to morali/e this fable, when 
i ouf attention was called off to a warm 
i disputebetweenmy wifeandMr. Burchell,'* 
! upon my ilaughters’ intended expedition to 
' town. My wife very strenuouslv insisted 
upon the advantages that womd result 
from it’ Mr. Burchell, on the contrary, 
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dissuaded her with great ardour; ai^T 
stood neuter. His present dissuasrons 
seemed but the second part of those which 


versation with me, sir,” replied my daugh- 
ter, “ has ever been sensible, modest, and 
pleasing. As to aught else — no, never. 


jja.li LJiubc wJiicii jjicasmg. AS Lo augiii CISC — no, never, 
were received with so ill a grace in the Once, indeed, 1 remember to have heard 
morning. The dispute grew higli ; while him say, he never knew a woman who 
poor Deborah, instead of reasoning could find meiil in a man tliat seemed 
stronger, talked louder, and at last was poor.” — ‘^Sucji, my dear,” cried I, “is the 

nhlio-isft fn tnl-o o r j. . 



lu . 111 ; piupciiy oi sucn men, ana uiai wnuia oe j 
she knew, she saujf* of some who had their even madness to cxjieet happiness from one 
own secret reasons for what tliey advised ; wJ;io has been so ve^y bad an ecd^iomisl of 
but, for her part, slie wished such to hisipwn. Your mother and 1 liave now 
stay away from her house for tho future. { better ])rospects for you. Idle next winter, 
Madam,’ cried BureheW, witli looks of i which you j^vill probably spend in tov'n, 
great composure, which tended td inllamc vf^ill give you ojipoitunitics of making a 
her the more, “as for secret reasons you more pmdent choice” 


are right • f haye secret reasons, which I 
forbear to mention, because you are not 
able to answer those of which 1 make no 
secret ; (but I find visits hereare become 
troublesome ; I’ll lake my leave therefore 
now, and [lerhaps come once more to take 
a final farewell when I am (|uitting the 
countiy,” Thus saying, he took up his 
hat, nor could the attemptsQof Sophia, 
whose looks seemed to upbraid his pre- 
cipitancy, prevent his going. 

When gone, we all icgarded each other 
for some minutes witli confusion. My 
wife, who knew herself to be the cause, 
strove to hide her concern witli a foiced 
smile, and an air of assurance, which I was 
willing to reprove : “ llow, woman, ” cried 
I to her, “is it thus ^^e treat strangers? 

Is it thus we return their kindness? Be 
assured, my d«ar, that these were the 
harshest words, and to me the ibost uii- 
pleasing, that ever escaped your lips « 

“Why would he pmvoke me then?” re» 
plied she ; “ but 1 know the motives of his 
advice perfectly well,. H e would prevent 
my girls from going to town, that he may 
have the pleasure of my youngest daughter s 
company here at home. But, whatever , wunoui expens, 
happens, she shall choose better company j in full council 
than such low-lived fellows Js he.”-- 1 methods of 


Wnat Sophia’s reflections .were upon 
rtiis occasibn 1 cannot pretend to deter- 
mine; but 1 was not displeased at the 
bottom •that we \^‘re rid of a guest from 
whom I had much to fear. Our bieach 
of hospitality went to my conscience a 
little; biitl cpiickly silenced that monitor 
by two 01 three specious reasons, which 
served to satisfy and reconcile me to •my- 
self. 'I'he jiaiii wdiich conscience gives 
the man^who has already done wrong is 
soon got over. « Conscience is a coward ; 
and those faults it has not strength enough 
to prevent, it seldom has justice enough 
to accuse. 


“IjOw-lived, my dear, do you. call him? 

possible we mayifiis- 
take this man’s character, for he seems, 
upon some occasions, the most finished 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Fresh Moriificatio7is, or a D^iftousttntiofi thnt 
secnmii* {. atntnities may be nal lUest^nigs 

Thk journey of my daughters to town 
was now resolf^d upon, Mr. Thornhill 
having kindly, promised to inspect their 
conduct himself, and inform us by letter 
of their ])ehafioiir. But it was thought 
iii^ispensably^eccssary that their appear- 
ance should equal tlie greatness of their 
expectations, which could not be done 
without expense. We debated therefore 
what w'ere the easiest 
raising money, or, 


properly speakmg, wha^ we could most 
conveniently sell. The deliberation was 
soon finished; it was found that oui re- 
maining horse was utterly useless for the 


gentleman lever knew. Tellme, SopWa, , plougV wivkoiir. W totovn-v ' \ 

. Ills, con- e^e ; k wto Wrevuforc dvWTOuw.l A.u 
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should dispose of him for the purpose ; pos^ssed me more favourably. His locks 
abi)ve mentioned, at the neighbouring ' of siivergrey venerably shaded histemples, 
fair ; and, to prevent imposition, that I and his green old age seemed to be the 
should go with him myself. Though this ' result of health and benevolence. How- 
was one of the first mercantile transactions I ever, his presence did not interrupt our 
of my life, yet I liad no doubt about ac- • conversation : my friend and I discoursed 
quitting myself with reputation. The ' on the various turns of fortune we had 
opinion a man forms of his own prudence j met ; the Whistoniaii controversy, my last 
is measured by that of •the company he j^amphlet, the archdeacon’s reply, and the 
keeps : anil as mine was most in tlie hard measure that was dealt me. Hut 
family way, T had conceived no unfavour- our attention was in a^hort time taken 
able sent^nents of mj worldly wisdon^ j off, by the appearance of a youth, who. 
My wife, however, next morning, ^t | entermg the room, respectfully said somc- 
])arting, after I had got soine ]iaces from j thing sofvly to the old stranger. “ Make 
the door, called me back to advise me, in no apologies, iwy child,” said the old 
a whisper, to have all my eyes about me.* man; “tb do good is a duty we owe to 
1 had, in the usual Borins, when I came all our fellow-creatures : take this, I wish 
to tile fair, jnit my horse tlirough all his I it were more ; but five pounds will relieve 
paces, but for some time had nt) bidders.*! your distress, and you are welcome.” 

At last a chapman approached, and after The modest youth shed tears of gratitude, 
he had for a good wlule examirred the and yet his gratitude •was scarce equal 
horse round, finding him blind of one to mine. 1 could have hugged the good 
eye, he would have nothing to say to old man in my arm.s, his benevolence 
him; a second came up, but ob.serviiig he pleased me so. He continued to read, 
liad a spavin, declared he would not lake j and we lesumed our conversation, until 
him for the driving home ; a third per- | my compani(|fi, after some time, recollect- 
cenod he liad a t\'iii(lgaU, and would i ing Uiat he had business to transact in the 
hid no money ; a fourth knew by liis eye I fair, promised to be sooi^back ; adding, 
that he liad the bolts ; a/ifth wondeied ihatiie always desired to have as much 
what a plague I could do at the fair with of Dr. PrinTrose’s company as possible, 
a blind, sjiavincn, galled hack, tliat was The old gentleman, hearing my name 
only fit to be cut iqi for a dog kennel, mentioned, .seemed to look at me with 
by tliis time, f began to have a most attention for some time; and when my 
hearty contempt for the poor animal my- j friend was gone, most respectfully de- 
sedf, and was Mmost ashamed at the j inandcd if I was any way related to the 
ajipronch of every customer: for though great Primrose, that courageous raonoga- 
1 did not entirely believe all the fellows mist, who hail been the l^ulwark of the 
told me, yet I reflected th*at tlie number Church. * Never did my heart feel sincerer 
of witnesses was a strong, presumptiiou rapture than at that moment. “ Sir,” 
they were right ; and .St. (Iregoiy, upon cjjied 1, “ the applausotof so good a man 
Cood Works, professes hin^elf to be of as 1 am sure you are, adds to that happi- 
the same Opinion. , • ness in my brea.st which your bebevoleiice 

I was in this mortifying situation, when has already excited. You behold before 
a brother clergyman, an old acijuaintance, you, sir, that Dr. Primrose, the monoga- 
who had also business at the fair, came mist, whom you have been pleased to call 
up, and, shaking me by the hand, pro- | great. You here see that -unfortunate 
posed adjourning to a public-house, and \ divine, wlio has so long, and it would ill 
taking a glass <if^whatever we could get. become me to say, successfully, fought 
1 readily closed with the offer, and enter- agafnst the deuterogamy of the age.” — 
ing an alehouse, we were shown into a “ Sir,” cried the stranger, struck with ^ 
little back room, where there was only a awe, “ I fear T have been too familiar, 
|venerable old man, who sat wholly intent but you’ll forgive my curiosity, sir^; I beg 
jpver a large book, which he was reading. I pardon.” — “Sir,” cried I, grasping his 
never in my life saw a figure that prC- | hand, “you aie so far from displeasing 
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me by your familiarity, that I nuisl^)cg 
you’ll accept my friendship, as you already 
have my esteem.” — “ Then with gratitude 
I accept the offer,” cried he, scpieczing 
me by the hand, “thou gloiious pillar 
of unshaken orthodoxy ! and do I behold 

” I heie interrupted what he was 

going to say ; for tlioiigh, as an author, I 
could digest no small sliare of llattcry, 
yet now my modesty would permit no 
more. Howeveij's no lovers in romance 
ever cemented a nioie instantaneous 
friendship. We talked upon several sub- 
jects • at first I thought he seemed rather 
devout than learned, ani began to think 
he despised all human doctimeif*as dross. 
Yet this no way lessened him in my 
esteem, for T #had for some time begun 
piivately to haibour such an opinion my- 
self. I thcrcfoie Look occasion to observe, 
that the worhl rti general began to be 
blamcably indifferent as to doctrinal 
matters, and followed human speculations 
too much. “ Ay, sii,” icpiicd he, as if 
he had reserved all his learning to that 
moment, “Ay, sir, the w|ild i.s in its 
dotage ; and yet the cosmogony, or ei ca- 
tion of the wi^rld, has pu/zled philo- 
sophers of all ages. What a medlty of 
opinions have they not broacfied upon the 
creation of the world ! Sanchoniathon, 
Manctho, Ucrosus, and Ocellus faicanus, 
have all ottcmptcd it in vain. The latter 
has lhe.se words, Amrehon ara kai atelu- \ 
taion to which iipply that all things 
have neither beginning nor end. Manctho 
also, who lived aliout the time of Nebu- 
chadon-Asser — Asser being a fsyriac 
word, usually applied as a surname to the 
king.s of that country, as Teglat Pln'ud- ! 
Asser, Nabon-Asser — he, I say, formed a 
conjcctur? ecpially rfibsurd ; for, as we 
usually say, ck to hihlwn hihcrnctes, which 
imj-ilies that books will never teach the 

world ; so he attempted to investigate 

I Jut, sir, I ask pardon, T am straying from 
the i|ue.stion.” — That he actitiJly was; 
nor could I, for my life, sec how the 
creation of the world had anything to do 
with the business I was talking of ; but 
It was sufficient to show me that he was a 
man of^ letters, and I now reverenced him 
the more. I was resolved, therefore, to 
bring him to the touchstone but he was 


1 loo mild and too gentle to contend for 
i victory. Whenever I made an observa- 
j tion that looked like a tdiallenge to con- 
i troversy, he would smile, shake his head, 

' and say nothing ; by which 1 understood 
he could say much, if he thought projier. 
The subject, ihereforc, insensibly changetl 
from the business of antiv'juity, to that 
which brought uft both to the fair : mine, 
I told him, was to sell a horse, and vefy 
luckily, indeed, his was to buy one for 
I gne «f his teiiantj. My hors^ wrs soon 
p^duced ; and, in fine, ue struck a bar- 
gain. Nothing now remained but to jiay 
me, and*he accoidingly jHillcd out a 
; thirty jiound note, and bid me change it. 

Not being in a capacity of comjilying with 
' this demand, he ordered his footman to 
'•be called tip, who made his apjieaiance in 
a very genteel livery. “ 1 1 ei c, A bi ahain, ” 
cried he, “ go and gel gold foi this ; you’ll 
do it at neighbour Jackson’s, or any- 
where.” While the fellow was gone, he 
entertained me with a jiathetic harangue 
on the gieat seaicity of silver, which 1 
undertook to improve, by deploiing also 
the great scaicily of gold ; so that, by the 
time i^braham reluined, we hail both 
agreed that n#oncy was never so hard to 
be come at as now. Abmham relurni'd 
to infoim us, that he had been over the 
whole fair, and could not g<'l change, 
though he had offered half-a-crown for 
doing It. I’ll IS was a very great disap- 
jumitment to us all; but the old gentle- 
man, having jiaused a little, askeil me if 
I knew one Solomon Flamborough in my 
part of the countiy. Upon replying that 
he* was my .next door neighbour: “If 
that bo the case, then,” ictiiined he, “ I 
believe we sfiall deal. \’ou .shall have a 
dtaft upon imn, jiayablc at .sight ; and, 
let me tell you, he is as waiin a man as 
any within five miles round him. I lonest 
Solomon and T have been acquainted for 
many years together. I remember T 
always beat him at three jumps ; but he 
could hop on one leg father than 1.” A 
draft upon my neighbour was to me the 
same as money ; "for T w'as sufficiently 
convinced of his ability. The draft was 
signed, and pul into my hands, and Mr. 
Jenkfnson, the old gentleman, his man 
Abiaham, and my hoise, old lllack berry, 
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trotted off very well j)lc.'ibcd with each 
other. 

After a short interval, beintr left to I 
reriection, 1 began to recollect that 1 had 
done wrong in taking a draft from a 
stranger, and so ])nidently resolved upon ' 
following the jnirchaser, and having back j 
iny horse. But this was now too late ; I . 
theiefore made direcll^^ hoinuwi^ds, re- , 
solving to get the diaft changed into ' 
money at my friend’.s as fast as possible. ; 
T found honest neigilibour smoking h^s ' 
])ipe at Ins own dooi, and informing liim 
that I had a small bill upon him, he lead 
it twice over. “ Voii can read*the name, 

I suppose,” cried J, — “ h^phraim Jenkm* 
son.” — “Yes,” rctiiri*cd he, “the name 
is wiilteii plain enough, and 1 know the 
gentleman too, - the greatest laScal undei'* 
the canopy of heaven, 'kins is the very 
same rogue who s<jld ifcs the spectacles. 
Was he not a venerable-looking man, 
with gK'yhair, and no Haps to Ins jiocket 
iioles ? And did he not talk a long string 
of learning about (b-eek, and cosmogony, 
ami the world ? ” 'To this I lejilied with 
.a groan. “Ay,” coniniued he, “he has 
Imt that one piece of learning^ in the 
woild, and he always lalki^it away when- 
, ever he finds a ^cholai in company ; but 1 
know the rogue, and wnll catch him yet.” 

'I'hougli 1 was alieady suOiciently mor- 
tified, my greatest struggle was to come, 
in lacing my wife and daughters. No 
truant ,vas ever ftiore afraid of leturning 
to school, there to behold the master’s j 
visage, than I was of going home. I was 
determined, how'ever, to antic ipate their 
fury, by first falling into a passion myself. 

But, alas! upon entering, I found the 
family no \\:iy disposed for*battle. My 
wife and girls w^ere all m leari^ Mr. Thoin- 
hiil having been there that day to inform 
them that then journey to lowm was en- 
liiel) over, d'hc two ladies, having heard 
reports of us from some malicioirs jierson 
about us, w'eie th.it day set out for l.«ondoii. 
He could neither discover the tendency 
nor the author of Uiese; but whatever they 
might lie, or whoever might have broached 
them, he continued to assure our family of 
his friendship and protection. 1 found, 
therefore, that they bore my disappoint- ' 
nUMil wiih great resignation, as it wifs 


ecfiDsed in the greatness of their own. 
ButAvhat pel plexed us most, was to think 
who could be so base as to asperse the cha- 
racter of a family so harmless as ours ; too 
humble to excite envy, and Loo inoffensive 
to create disgust. 

CHAPTER XV. 

All Mr. BurcheU'i, Vtllany at oucc detected. The 
Tolly of beiu}:; ovcnvise 

That evening, and a igirt of the follow- 
ing day, w'as employed in fruitless atlemjits 
to discover our enemies: scarcely a family 
111 the ntighbourhood but incurred our 
suspicions, and oach of us had reasons for 
our Opinions best known to ourselves. As 
we weie in tins pci plexity, oneofoui little 
boys, who had been })lqying abroad, 
Inought 111 a letter-case, which he found 
on the gieen. It was quickly known to 
belong to Mr. Burchell,«with wdiom it had 
been seen, and, upon examination, con- 
l.imed some hints U])on different subjects; 
but wHiat particulaily engaged our atten- 
tion w'as a sealed note, superscribed, “The 
copy of a lifter to lie sent to the ladies 
at Tiioriihill uaslle. ” It instantly occurred 
that he wms the base injenmer, and w'C 
dchlierated whether the m>te should not 
be broken <?])en. I was against it; but 
Sophia, w'ho said she was sure that of all 
men he w'oiild be the last to be guilty of so 
much baseness, insisted upon its being 
read. In this she w'as secfinded by the 
lesl of the fimily, and at their joint solici- 
tation I read as follow's : — 

“ Ladies, — The bearer jvill sufficiently 
s.alisfy yf)U as to the person from w'hom 
this comes: one at least the friend of inno- 
c|;ncc, and ready to |»-event its being se- 
duced. I am informed for a tiiith, that 
you have some iuteniion of hritiging two 
young ladies to town, whom I have some 
knowledge of, under the eharacter of 
companions. As 1 w’ould neither have 
simjilicity imposed u])un, nor virtue con- 
tamiiiatcdf I must offer it as my opinion, 
that the impropriety of such a step will be 
attehded with dangerous consequences. 
It has never been my w'ay to treat the 
infamous or the lewd w ith severity ; nor 
should I now have taken this m^hod of 
explaining myself, or rcjiroving folly, did 
it not aim at guilt. Take, therefore, tlie 
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admonition of a friend, and seriously, re- 
flect on the consequences of introducing 
infamy and vice into retreats where peace 
and innocence have hitherto resided.” 

Our doubts were now at an end. There 
seemed, indeed, something ajijilicable to 
both sides in this letter, and its censures 
might as well be referred to those to whom 
it was written, as to us ; Init the malicious 
meaning was olivious, and we went no 
farther. My wife^ad scarcely patience to 
hear me to the end, but railed at the writer 
with unrestrained resentment. Olivia was 
equally severe, and Sophia seemed per- 
fectly amazed at his baseness. As for my 
part. It appeared to me one of' the vilest 
instances of unprovoked ingratitude I had 
ever met with,; nor could I account for it 
in any other manner, tlian by imjiuting it 
to his desire of detaining my youngest 
(laughter in the cmintry, to have the more 
frequent opportunities of an interview. 
In this manner we all sat ruminating upon 
schemes of vengeance, wlien our other 
little boy came running in to tell us that 
Mr. burchell was approachiij^^ at the other 
emi of the field. It is easier to conceive 
than describe l^ie complicated sensations 
which are felt from the pain of a i>jceiit 
injui 7 , and the pleasure of 'ajiproaching 
vengeance. Though our intentions were 
only to upbraid him with his ingratitude, 
yet it was resolved to do it in a manner 
that would be perfectly cutting. For this 
purpose we agreed to^mcet him with our 
usual smiles ; to chat in the beginning 
with more tljan ordinary kindness, to 
nmuse him a little ; and then, m Ihe midst 
of the flattering calm, to burst upon him 
like an earthquak<i, and overwhelm hipi 
with a sense of his own baseness, Tiiis 
lieing resblved ui^oii, my wife undertook 
to manage the business herself, as she 
really had some talents for such an under- 
taking. We saw him approach : he en- 
tered, drew a chair, and sat down. “ A 
fine day, Mr. Burchell ” — “i^very fine 
day. Doctor ; though I fancy we shall have 
some rain by the shooting of my coAis.” 
— ” The shooting of your horns ! ” cried 
my wife, m a loud fit of laughter, and then 
asked pardon for being fond of a joke. 
“ Dear madam,” replied he, “ I pardon 
you with all my heart, for T protest I 


should not have thought it a joke had you 
not told me.”— “ Perhaps not, sir,” cried 
my wife, winking at us;- “ and yet I dare 
say you can tell us how many jokes go to 
an ounce.”—” I fancy, madam,” returned 
Ilurchell, “you have been reading a jest 
hook this nifJi^ning, that ounce of jokes is 
so very good a conceit : and yet, madam, 

I had iftthcr see <ialf an ounce of under- 
standing.” — “I believe you might,” cried 
my wife, still smiling at us, tliougli the 
lp.ugh was against, her; “and ^et 1 have 
sc^jn some men pretend to understanding 
that have very little.” — “And no doubt,” 
returned Ijcr antagonist, “you have known 
ladies set up for wit that had none,” 1 
quickly began to find that my wife was 
likely lo gam but little at this business ; 

I lesoWed to tieat him in a style of 
more seventy myself. ” Both wit and 
understanding,” <«ried I, “are tulles, with- 
out integrity; it is that which gives value 
lo eveiy charactci. The ignorant pea‘^anl 
w'ilhoiit fault, is greater than the philoso- 
])bcr with many ; for what is genius or 
courage without an heart V 

‘ Ar honest m;m\s ilie noblest work of (Jod ’ " 

“I always l^cld that ]iackneyt;d maxim 
of Pope,” returned Mr. Burchell, “as^c^y 
unworthy a man of genius, and a base 
! dc.seition of his own sujteiioiity. As the 
I rejnitation of books is raised, not by their 
freedom from defect, but the greatness of 
their beauties ; so shoukl that of men be 
piized, not for their exception from fault, 

\ but the size of those virtues they are ])os- 
I sessedof. The'scholar may want jirudence, 

; lh« statesman, may have juide, and the 
I champion ferocity ; but shall we prcfei to 
; these the loV mechanic, w ho laboriously 
I piods through life wdthoiit censure or 
applause ? v\'e might as well prefoi the 
tame correct jiaintings of the Flemish 
school to the erroneous but .sublime ani- 
mations of the Koman pencil.” 

“ Sir,” replied I, “ your jiresciit obser- 
vation is just, when Ih^re are shining vir- 
tues and minute defects ; but when it 
ap])ears that great vices arc opposed in 
the same mind to as extraordinary virtues, 
such a character deserves contempt.” 

“Perhaps,” cried he, “there may be 
I i^mc such monsters as you describe, of 
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fjreat vices joined to great virtues ; yet, in 
my progress through life, I never ycl found 
one instance of their existence : on the 
contrary, I have ever perceived, that where 
the mind was capacious, the affections 
were good. And indeed Providence seems 
kindly our friend in this particular, thus 
to debilitate the understanding where the 
heart is corrupt, and diminish tie power 
where there is the will to do mischief. 
This rule seems to extend even to other 
animals^ the little vermin race are ever 
treacherous, cruel, and cowardly, whilst 
those endowed with strength and power 
arc generous, brave, and gentk.” 

“These observations sound well,” rtf- 
turned I, “ and yet it would be easy this 
moment to point out a man,” and I fixed 
my eye sled firstly upon hint, “ whoj^ 
liead and heart form a most detestable 
contrast. Ay, sir,” cQntinued 1, raising | 
my voice, “ and I am glad to have this | 
opportunity of detecting him in the midst j 
of his fancied security. Do you know 
this, sir, this pocket-book?” — “Yes, sir,” 
returned lie, with a face of impenetrable 
assurance, “that pocket-book is mine, 
and 1 am glad you have found it.” — “And 
do you know,” cried I, “ tjiis letter? Nay, 
never falter, man ; but look me full in the 
face : I .say, do you know this letter ? ” — 
“ That letter ? ” returned he ; “ yes, it 
was I that wrote that letter.” — “ And how 
could you,” said 1, “so Insely, so ungrate- 
fully presume no write this letter ? ” — 
“And how came you,” replied he, with 
looks of unparalleled effrontery, “so basely 
to picsume to break oj^en this letter? 
Don’t you know, now, I could hang«you 
all for this ? All that 1 have to do is to 
swear at the next Justice’.s*lhat you have 
been guilty of breaking op^n the locfe of 
my pocket-book, and so hang >ou all uji 
at his door.” This piece of unexpected 
insolence raised me to such a pitch, that 
1 could scarcely govern my passion. “ Un- 
grateful WTetch ! begone, and no longer 
pollute my dwe^ing with thy baseness ! 
begone, and never let me see thee again ! 
Go from my door, and the only punishment 
1 wish thee is an alarmed conscience, 
which will be a sufficient tormentor ! ” 
So saying, I threw him his pockefrbook, 
which he took up with a smile, and shtit- 


ting the clasps with the utmost composure, 
lefpus, quite astonished at the serenity of 
his assurance. My wife was particularly 
enraged that nothing could make him 
angry, or make him seem ashamed of his 
villanies. “My dear,” cried I, willing 
to calm those passions that had been raised 
too high among us, “wc are not to be 
surprised that bad men want shame : they 
only blush at being detected in doing good, 
but glory in their vice^ 

“Guilt and Shame, says the allegory, 
were at first companions, and, in the be- 
ginning of their journey, inseparably kept 
together. Ihit Uieir union was soon found 
lo be (hsagreeable and inconvenient to 
both. Guilt gave Shame frequent un- 
easiness, and Shame ofl<;n betrayed the 
secret conspiracies of Guilt. After long 
disagreement, therefore, they at length 
consented to ])art for ever. Guilt boldly 
walked forward alone, to overtake Fate, 
that went before in the shape of an exe- 
cutioner ; but Shame, being naturally 
j timorous, returned back to keep company 
with Virtuft^ which in the beginning of 
their journey they had left behind. Thus, 
my children, after men have travelled 
through a few stages in vice, Shame for- 
sakes them,* and returns back to wait upon 
the few virtues they have still remaining. ” 

CHAFl'ER XVI. 

The Fawily use Art, ivhich is opposed with still 
greater. 

WuATKVER miglU have been Sophia’s 
sensations, the re>t of the family was easily 
consoled for Mr. Burchell’s absence by the 
company of our landlord, whose visits 
iiow became more ficquent, and longer. 
Though he had been disapjiointed in pro- 
curing my daughtens the amii^ements of 
the town, as he designed, he took eveiy 
opportunity of supplying them with those 
little lecreations which our retirement 
would admit of. He usually came in the 
mornings and, wlnle my son and I fol- 
lowed our occupations abroad, he sal with 
thd family at home, and amused them by 
describing the town, with every part of’^ 
which he was particularly acquainted. He 
could repeat all the observations Biat were 
retailed in the atmosphere of tne play- 
houses, and had all the good things of the 
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high wits by role, long before they made 
their way into the jest books. The inter- 
vals between conversaticjn were cmphiyed 
in teaching my daughters piquet, or some- 
times in setting my two little ones to box, 
to make them sharp, as he called it : but 
the hopes of having him for a son-m-law 
in some mcasuie lilinded us to all his im- 
perfections. It must be owned, that my 
wife laid a thousand schemes lo entrap 
him ; or, to more tenderly, used 

every art to magnify the merit of her 
daughter. If the cakes at tea eat short 
and crisji, they were made by Olivia; if 
the gooseberry wine wa^ well knil, the 
gooseberries were of her galliering : it was 
her fingeis which gave the pickles their ; 
])eculiar green; and, m the comjiosilioii ' 
of a ]mdding, it was her judgment that ' 
mixed the ingredieiils. I'lieii the poor | 
woman M'ould soiiTelimcs tell the Sipiiie, | 
that .she thought him and Olivia ex- 
trciiiely of a si/e, and would ]>id both 
stand up to see which was tallest. These 
instances of cunning, which she thought 
impenetrable, yet which everybody saw 
tliiough, were very jilcasingSo our b«ne- 
factor, who gave every day some new 
jiroofs of his passion, which, though ihey 
had not aii.sen to projiosals flf marriage, 
yet we thought fell but little shoit of \t ; 
and his slowness was attiibuted sometimes 
to native baslifulness, and sometimes to 
his fear of offending his uncle. An oc- 
currenee, however, which hapjiencd soon 
aftci, put It beyond a’doubt that he de- 
signed to bccojjie one of our family ; my 
wife even regarded it as an •absolute 
promise. 

My wife and daughters happening tg 
return a visit at neighbour Fiamhorougli’s, 
found tliat*family hac^ lately got llu-ir pic- 
tures drawn by a limner, who travelled the 
country, and took likenesses for fifteen shil- 
1 mgs a head. As this family and our^ had 
long a sort of rivalry m point of taste, our 
spirit took the alarm at this slofcn march 
upon us; and, notwithstanding all I could 
say, and 1 said much, it was resolved tfiat 
•-we should have our pictures done too. 

Having, therefore, engaged the limner, ' 
—lor what could I do ? — our next delibe- 
ration was to show the superiority of our 
taste in the attitudes. As for our neigh- 


bour’s family, there wcie seven of them, 
and they were drawn with seven tiranges, 
--athingqiiilcout of taste, -no variety in life, 
no comj)o.sition in the world. We desired 
to have something in a biiglitcr style ; and, 
after many debates, at length came to a 
unanimous rcY’hitum of being drawn to- 
gether, 111 one large historical family jnece. 
This wifilc], be ckeaper, since one fiamc 
I would serve foi all, and it would be infi. 
iiitely more genteel ; for all families of any 
taste ivere now dia\yi in the saint manner. 
As^we did not immefliately i ceollect aji his- 
; torical subject to hit us, we weic conti nled 
each with^ being drawn as indepenilenl 
IfisUnical figures. My wile dcMied to be 
represented as ATi^us, and the jiamtei 
was dc.siicd not to be loo fiiigal of his 
diamonds iti her slomaeliei and hair. Her 
hvo little ones were to be as Cupids by 
her side; while l,jn my gown and band, 
was to jiresent her w itli my liooks on the 
Wiiistonian conti oveisy. Olivia would be 
drawni as an Ama/on, sitting upon a bank 
ofllowens, dressed in a green Joseph, iielily 
laced w'ith gold, .and a whip m hci liaiid, 
Sophia was to lie a shopheidcss, with as 
many slice}) as the jiaintcr could ])uLin for 
nothing;* and h^oseswasto be dressed oul 
wnlh a hat and while feather. ( )ur taste 
so much jdeased the Squife, U»at lie in- 
sisted on being put in as one of the family, 
ill the character of Alexandei tlie (iieal, 
at Olivia’s feel. This was eonsiilered l»y 
us all as an indication ofdiis desnv lo be 
introduced into the family, nor could we 
refuse his request, 'fhe painter was there- 
fore set to worlf, and, a.s he wrought wiili 
i assiduity and Cijiudition, in less than four 
' days the w hole W'as completed. 3’lie jiiece 
W'as large, an^, it must be owned, he did 
; not si)are his colouis; for which my wife 
gave him great encomiums. We weie all 
jicrfeclly satisfied witli his }>L‘rformaiice ; 
but an unfortuiiale circumslanee wdiieh had 
not occurred till the jiicLure was finished, 
now struck u.s with dismay. It was so 
very large, tliat we had no iikiee in the 
house to fix it. 11 ow' we all came lo 
disregard so material a jioint is incon- 
ceivable; but ceitain n is, we had been all 
^eatly remiss. The picture, therefore, 
instead ofgratify ing our vanity, as we lioj )ed, 
leaned, m a most mortifying manner, 
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against the- kitchen wall, where the can- 
vas was stretched and painted, much too 
large to be got through any of the doors, 
and the jest of all our neighbours. One 
compared it to Robinson Crusoe’s long- 
boat, too large to be removed; another 
thought it more resembled a reel in a bot- 
, tie : some wondered how it could be got 
* out, but still more were afnazed how it ever 
got in. 

But though it excited the ridicule of 
some, it (?fTectually raided more malicious 
suggestions in many. 7')ie Squire’s por- 
trait being found united with ours was an 
honour too great to escape cni#y. Scan- 
dalous whispers began to circulate at our 
expense, and our trainquillity was con- 
tinually distill bed by jiersons, who came 
as friends, to tell us what was said of us* 
l)y enemies. These reports we always 
resented with becoming siiirit ; but scandal 
ever improves by opposition. 

We once again, therefore, entered into 
a consultation upon obviating the malice 
of our enemies, and at last came to a reso- 
l lutioit which had too much cunning to give 
me entire satisfaction. It was this : as our 
principal oliject was to discover th<; honour 
of Mr. Thornhill’s addrcssts, my wife un- 
dertook to sound him, by jireteiKling to ask 
Ills advice in the choice of a husband for 
her eldest daughter. If this was not found 
surticieuttoimlucehim to a declaration, it 
was then resolved to terrify him with a rival. 
To this last step,* however, I would by no 
mean.sgivemy consent, till Olivia gave me 
the most solemn assiirances^that she would 
marry the person provided to rival him 
. upon this occasion, if he did not prcA^nt 
it by taking her himself. Such was the 
scheme laid, which, thongfi I did not 
strenuously oppose, I did mot entirely 
api)rove. 

The next time, therefore, that Mr. 
Thornhill came to see us, my girls took 
►care to be out of the way, in order to give 
tlieir mamma an opportunity of putting her 
scheme incxecutiim ; but they only retired 
to the next room, from whence they could 
overhear the whole conversation. My 
wife artfully introduced it, by observing, 
that one of the Miss Flamboroughs was 
like to have a very good match of* it in 
Mr. Spanker. To this the Squire assent- 


ing^ she proceeded to remark, that they 
who had warm fortunes were always sure 
of getting good husbands : “ But Heaven 
^lelp,” continued she, ‘‘ the girls that have 
none ! What signifies beauty, Mr. Thorn- 
hill ? or what signifies all the virtue, and 
all the qualifications in the world, in this 
age of self-interest? It is not, What is 
she? but, What has slie? is all the cry.” 

“Madam,” j^lurned he, “I highly ap- 
prove the justice, as widl as the novelty, 
of your lemarks; and if I were a king, it 
sliould be otherwise. It sliould then, in- 
deed, be fine times with the girls without 
fortunes : our tv^^ young ladies should be 
the first ibr whom I would provide.” 

“ Ah, sir,” returned my wife, “you are 
pleased to be facetious : but 1 wish 1 were 
a queen, and then I know where my eldest 
daughter should look for a husband. But, 
now that you have puf it into my head, 
seriously, Mr. Thornhill, can’t you recom- 
mend me a proper husband for her ? Slie 
is now nineteen years old, well grown and 
^vell#dwcatcd, and, in my humble opinion, 
dots nM wikif for parts.” 

“fvlatam,’" replied he, “if I were to 
choose, I would find out a^ierson possessed 
of e\lny accq^mplishment that can make an 
angel happy. One with prudence, fortune, 
taste, and sincerity ; such, madam, would 
be, in my ojiinion, the proper husband.” 
— “Ay, sir,” said she, “but do you know 
of any such person ? ” — “ No, madam,” re- 
turned he, “ it is impossible to know any 
person that deserves to be her husband : 
she’s too great a treasure foixine man’s pos- 
session; she’s a goddess I Upon my soul, 
I spealv what I think — she’s an angel ! ” — 
“>Ah, Mr. Thornhill, ^ou only flatter my 
poor girl : but wc have been tljinking of 
marrying her to one of your tenants, whose 
mother is lately dead, and who wants a 
manager; you know whom I mean, — 
Farmer Williams ; a warm man, Mr.Thom- 
hill, able to give her good bread, and who 
has severffl limes made her proposals” 
(which was actually the case) ; “ but, sir,” 
concluded she, ‘‘I should be glad to have 
your approbation of our choice,” — “ How, 
madam," replied he, “my approbation! 
— my approbation of such a choice VNever. 
What ! sacrifice so much beauty, and sense, 
and goodness, to a creature insensible of 
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the blessing ! Kxcuse me, I can never 
approve of such a piece of injustice. 
And I have my reasons.” — “Indeed, sir,” 
cried Deborah, “if you have your reasons, 
that’s another affair ; but I should be glad 
to know those icasons.” — “Excuse me, 
madam,” returned he, “they lie too deep 
for di<^covery” (laying his hand upon his 
bosom) ; “ they remain buried, rivetted 
here.” 

After he was g#ie, ui)on a general con- 
sultation, we could not tell what to make 
of tliesc fine wSenlinients. Olivia considered 
them as instances of the most exalted jias- 
sion; but 1 was not ([uit0 so sanguine: it 
seemed to me pretty plain, that they had 
more of love than matiimony in them ; yet, 
whatever they* might portend, it was re- 
solved to prosecute the scheme of Farmer 
Williams, wdio, from my daughter’s first 
appearance in the* country, had paid her 
his addresses. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Scarcely any Virtue found to racist the Poiver of 
Ions and ^leai^ing Temfl^xiion. 

As I only .studied my child’s real happihess, 
the assiduity ofiMr. Williams pleased me, 
as he was in easy circumstanfes, piudent, 
and sincere. It required but very li ttle en- 
couragement ♦o revive his former jiassiou; 
so that in an evening or two he and Mr. 
Thornhill met at our house, and surveyed 
each other for some time with looks of 
anger ; but Williams a»wcd his landlord no 
rent, and little regarded his indignation. 
Olivia, on her^ide, acted the co^jnette to 
perfection, if that might be called acting 
which washer real character, pretending to 
lavish all her tendeftiess on her new lovef. 
Mr. Thoiyhill appeared quite dejected at 
this preference, and <Vith a pensive air took 
leave, though I own it puzzled me to find 
him in so much pain as he appeared to be, 
when he had it in his power so easily to 
remove the cause, by declaring an honour- 
able passion . B ut whatever uneasiness he ! 
seemed to endure, it could easily be ^jicr- 
ceived that Olivia’s anguish was still greater. I 
After any of these interviews between her | 
lovers, of which there were several, she j 
usually* retired to solitude, and there in- 
dulged her grief. It was in such a situation 
I found her one evening, after she had been 


for some time suppoi ting a fictitious gaiety. 
“You now sec, my child,” said I, “that 
your confidence in Mr. 'rhornliiH’s jiassion 
was all^a dream : he permits the rivalry of 
another, every way his inferior, though he 
knows it lies m his powei to secure you to 
himself by a candid declaration.” — “Yes, 
papa,” returned she; “but he has his rea- 
sons for tins dela^' : I know he has. The 
sincerity of his looks and woids coiiAinccfs 
me of his real esteem. A short time, 1 ho})e, 
will discover the generosity of* his seiiti- 
j ments, and convince you tliat my opinion 
of him has been more just than yours.” 
— “Ohviaf my dai ling, ’’returned 1,“ every 
scheme that has been hitlierto jmrsued to 
compel him to a declaration has been pro- 
^posed andjilanned by yourself; noi can you 
m the least say that I have constrained you. 
But you must not supiiose, my dear, that 
I wall ever be instiumental in suffering his 
honest rival to be the diijic of your ill- 
placcd passion. Whatever time you re- 
quire to bring your fancied admiier to an 
explanation shall be granted ; but at the 
expiration of that term, if he is still rf*gard- 
1 less, I must ab.solutely insist that honest Mr. 
Williai«s shall be rewarded for his fidelity. 
I'he characler«which I have hitherto suj)- 
ported in life demands this from me, and 
my tenderness as apaient shall never in- 
i' fluence my integrity as a main Name, 
i then, your day ; let it be as distant as you 
think proper; and in the meantime, take 
care to let Mr. Thornhill know the exact 
time on vhich I design delivering you up 
to another, l^he really loves you, his own 
good sense will readily suggest that there 
is but one mdthod alone to prevent his 
losingyou fojever.” This proposal, which 
she could not avoid considering as perfectly 
just, was readily agreed to. She again re- 
newed her most positive promise of marry- 
ing Mr. Williams, in case of the other’s in- 
sensibility; and at the next opportunity, in 
Mr. Thornhill’s presence, that day month 
was fixed upon for her nuptials wdth his 
rival. • 

Such vigorous proceedings seemed to 
redouble Mr. Thornhill’s anxiety : but what 
Olivia really felt gave me some uneasiness. 
In this struggle between pmdence and pas- 
sjon, her vivacity quite forsook her, and 
every opportunity of solitude was sought, 
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and spent in tears. One week passed 
away; but Mr. Thornhill made no efforts 
to restrain her nuptials. The succeeding 
week he was still assiduous ; but not more 
open. On the third, he discontinued his 
visits entirely, and' instead of my daughter 
testifying any impatience, as I expected, 
slie seemed to retain a pgnsive Ira^ciuillity, 
which I looked upon as resignation, h oi 
mjr own part, I was now sincerely ideased 
with thinking that my child was going to 
be secured in a continu*ance of com])elence 
and peace, and frequently applauded Tier 
resolution, in preferring happiness to osten- 
tation. • 

It was within abouj four days of her in- 
tended nuptials, that my little family at 
night were gathered round a charming fircf 
telling stones of the past, and laying 
schemes for tlie future : busied in forming 
a thousand projects, ancf laughing at whaf- 
evci folly came uppermost. “ \Vell,Mo.ses,” 
ciied T, “we shall soon, my boy, have 
a wedding in the family; what is your 
opinion of matters and things in gcncralV’' 
— “ Sly opinion, father, is, that aU things 
j;o on very well ; and I was just now think- 
ing, that when sister Iwivv is mAried to 
Fanner Williams, we shaU then have -the 
loan of his cidbr-press and brewing-tubs 
for nothing.” — “ That we shall, Moses,” 
cried I, “ and he will sing us ^ 1 )cath and 
the Fady,’ to raise our spirits into the 
bargain.” — “Iluhas taught that song to 
our Dick,” cried Moses; “and 1 think he 
goes through it very prettily.” — “ Does he 
so?” died I ; “then let us have it : where 
is little Dick? let him up lyith it boldly.” 
— “ My brother Dick, ’ cried Bill, my 
youngest, “ is just gone out wi^i sister Livy ; 
l)ul Mr. Williams has taught me two songs, 
.and ril sing them for you, pdpa. Which 
song do you choose, ‘The Dying Swan,’ or 
the‘ Klegy on the Death of a Mad Dog?’” 
—“The elegy, child, by all means,” said 
1 ; “ I never heard that yet : and Debonah, j 
my life, grief, you know, is dry; let us have ' 
a bottle of the iJ^st gooseberry wine, to 
keep up our spirits. I have wept so much 
at all sorts of elegies of late, that without 
an enlivening glass I am sure this will i 
overcome me ; and Sophy, love, •take ] 
your guitar, and thrum in with the boy a 
little.” 


AN ELEGV ON THE DEATH OF 
A MAD DOG. 

Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my son^j, 

And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hold you long. 

In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran, 

Whene’er he went to pray. 

A kind and gentle h^rt he had. 

To comfort friends and foes ; 

I'lie n.aked every day hr dad, 

When he put on his clothes. 

And in that tpwn a dog was found, 
many (fogs there be, 

Botn mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 
And curs of low degree 

This dog and man at firs> were friends ; 

But when a pique began, 

’rhe dog, to gain some private ends. 

Went mad, and bi^the man 

Around fioiu all the neighbouring streets 
'I’hc wond’nng neighbours ran, 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

I’o bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem’d both sore and sad 
To exmiy Christian eye , 

And wh*e they swore the dog w-as mad, 

* They swore the man would die 

But soon a wonder canlb to light, 

* That^how’d the rogues they lied : 

The man recover’d of the bite — 

The dog it was that died. 

“ A very good boy, Bill, upon my word ; 
and an elegy that may truly be called 
tragical. Come, in^ children, here’s Bill’s 
health, and may he one day be a bishop ! ” 
“With all my heart,” yied my wife : 
“ and if ‘he but preaches as well as he 
sings, 1 make no doubt of him. The most 
his family, by the mother’s side, could 
sing a good song : it was a common say- 
ing in our country, tijat the fandly of the 
Blenkinsops could never look straight be- 
fore them» nor the Hugginsons blow out a 
candle ; that there were none of the Gro- 
grams but could sing a song, or of the Mar- 
jorams bui could tell a story.” — “ How- 
ever that be,” cried I, “the most vulgar 
liallfld of them all generally pleases me 
better than the fine modem odes, and 
things that petrify us in a single stanza, — 
productions that we at once detest and 
praise. — Put the glass to your brother, 
Moses. — The gi’eat fault of these elegiasts 
is, that they are in despair for griefs that 
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give the sensible part of mankind very little 
])am. A lady loses her muff, her fan, or 
her lap-dog, and so the silly poet runs 
home to veisify the disaster.” 1 

“ That may be the mode,” cried Moses, 
“insiiblimer compositions : but the Rane- 
lagh songs that come down to us arc jier- 
fectly familiar, and all cast in the same 
mould : Colin meets Dolly, and they hold 
a dialogue together ; he gives her a 
fairing to put in htr hair, and she presents 
him with a nosegay; and then they go 
together to church, where they give good 
advice to young nymph^ and swains to 
get married as fast as they can.”* 

“And very good advice too,” cried I ; 
“and I am tohl there is not a ])lacei« the 
world where a'dvice can be given with so 
much propriety as there : for as it per- 
suades us to marry;, it also furnishes us with 
a wife ; and surely that must be an excel- 
lent market, m.y boy, where we aie told 
what we want, and supplied with it when 
wanting.” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Moses, “and I 
know but of two such marl&ts for wives 
in Europe, — Ranelagh in England, and 
Eontarabia in Spain. The Spanish mar- 
ket is open once a year; but* our English 
wives are saleable every night.” 

“You are light, my boy,” cried his 
mother ; “ Old England is the only jdacc 
in the world for husbands to get wives.” — 
“Andfor wives tomanage their husbands,” 
interrupted I. “ It is‘ a proverb abroad, 
that if a bridge were built across the sea, 
all the ladies of the Continent would come 
over to take pattern flora ours ; for there 
are no such wives jp Europe as our own. 
But let us have one bottle more, Deborafi, 
my life ; and, Moscs^ give us a good song. 
AVhat thanks do we not owe to 1 leaven for 
thus bestowing tranquillity, health, and 
competence ! I think myself happier now 
than the greatest monarch upon earth. lie 
has no such fireside, nor su^i pleasant 
faces about it. Yes, Deborah, w’e arc now 
growing old ; but the evening of ouf life 
is likely to be happy. We me descended 
from ancestors that knew no stain, and we 
shall leave a good and virtuous race of chil- 
dren bfehind us. While we live, they will 
be our support and our pleasure here ; and 
when we die, they will transmit our honour 


untainted to posterity. Come, my son, we 
wait for a song ; let us haye a chorus. But 
where is my darling Olivia ? that little 
cherub’s voice is always sweetest in the 
concert.” Just as I spoke Dick came 
running in. “ O papa, papa, she is gone 
from us, she \b gone from us ; my sister 
Livy is{^one fron^ us for ever !” — “ Gone, 
child ! ” — “ Yes, she is gone off w^ith two 
gentlemen in a post-chaise, and one of 
them kissed her, and said he wopld die for 
her: and she cried Very much, and was for 
cohiingback ; but he persuaded her again, 
and she w'ent into the chaise, and said, 
f Oil, whaV will my poor papa do when he 
know's 1 am undone !’” — “biow’, then,” 
cried I, “my children, go and be misei- 
able; forewe shall never enjoy one hour 
more. And oh, may Heaven’s everlasting 
fury light upon him and his ! — thus to lob 
me of my child f And sure it w’ill, for 
taking back my sw^ect innocent that 1 was 
leading up to Ileaven. Siicli sincerity as 
my child was possessed of ! But all our 
earthly happiness is now over ! Go, my 
children, go and be miserable and infa- 
mous ; for my licai t is broken within me ' ” 
— “ EaHiei,’^ cried my son, “is this your 
fortitude?” — ^Eortiludc, child? — yes, ye 
shall see I have fortitude f Bring me my 
pistols. I’ll pursue the traitoi — while he 
is on earth I’ll pursue him. Old as I am, 
he shall find I can sting him yet. The vil- 
lain — the perfidious villgin ! ” 1 had by 
this time reached down my pistols, when 
my poor wife, whose passions were not so 
strong as miiK*, caught me in her arms. 
“ ]^y dearest, dearest husband ! ” cried 
she, “the Bilne is the only weapon that 
is fit for y^ur old hands now. Open 
that, my love, and lead our anguish into 
patience, foi* she has vilely deceived us.” — 
“Indeed, sir,” resumed my son, after a 
pause, “your rage is loo violent and un- 
becoming. You should be my mother’s 
comforter, aiul you increase her pain. It 
ill suited you and your reverend character 
thus to curse your greatest enemy : you 
should- not have cursed him, villain as he 
is.” — “ I did not curse him child, did I?” 
— “ Indeed, sir, you did ; you cursed him 
twic^.” — “ 'rheii may Heaven forgive me 
I and him if I did ! And now, my son, I 
! see it was more than human bene\olence 
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that first laupjht us to bless our enemies : 
Blessed be Uis holy name for all the good 
He hath given,- and for all that He hath 
taken away. But it is not — it is not a small 
distress that can wring tears from these old 
eyes, that have not wept for so many years. 
My child ! to undo my darling !— May con- 
fusion seize Heaven forgive me ! what 

am I about to say ! — y#u may r^ember, 
my love, how good she was, and how 
charming : till this vile moment all her 
care was*lo make us li^ippy. Had she but 
died ! But she is gone, the honour of pur 
family contaminated, and I must look 
out for happiness in other \^orlds than 
here. But, my child, you saw them gt) 
off ; perhaps he forced her away ? If he 
forced her, she may yet be innocent.” — 
“ Ah, no, sir, ” cried the child f “ he onl^ 
kissed her, and called her his angel, and 
she wept very much, a»d leaned upon his 
arm, and they drove off very fast. ” — “ She’s 
an ungrateful creature,” cried my wife, 
who could scarcely speak for weeping, ‘‘to 
use us thus. She never had the least con- 
straint put upon her affections. The vile 
strumpet has basely deserted her parents 
without any provocation, thus to bring 
your gray hairs to the graj^e; anJ I must 
shortly follow. ” 

In this manner that night, the first of 
our real inis fortunes, was spent in the bit- 
terness of complaint, and ill -supported 
sallies of enthusiasm. I determined, how- 
ever, to find oitt our betrayer, wherever 
he was, and reproach his baseness. The 
next morning we missed our wretched child 
at breakfast, where she ifsed to give life 
and cheerfulness to us all. My wife, as 
before, attempted to case her heart by re- 
proaches. “Never,” cried ^e, “shall that 
vilest stain of our family agaip darken these 
harmless doors. I will never call her daugh- 
ter more. No, let the stmmpet live with 
her vile seducer : she may bring us to 
sliame, but she shall never more deceive 
us.” 

“ Wife, ” said ]j| “ do not talk thus hardly : 
my detestation of her guilt is as great as 
ours ; but ever shall this house and this 
eart be open to a poor returning repentant 
sinner. The sooner she returns from her 
transgressions, the more welcome slmll she 
be to me, For the first time the very b&t 


may err ; art may persuade, and novelty 
spread out its charm. The first fault is the 
child of simplicity, but every other, theoflf- 
•spring of guilt. Y es, the wretched creature 
shall be welcome to this heart and this 
house, though stained with ten thousand 
vices. I will again hearken to the music 
of her voice, again will I hang fondly on 
her bosom, if I find but repentance there. 
My son, bring hither my Bible and my 
staff : I will pursue ^er, wherever she 
is ; and though I cannot save her from 
shame, I may prevent the continuance of 
iniquity..” 

• CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Pursuit of a Father to reclaim (i Lost Child 
to Firtur 

Though the child could not describe 
the gentleman’s person who handed his 
sister into the post-chai«;, yet my suspicions 
fell entirely upon our young landlord, 
whose character for such intrigues was but 
too well knovMi. I therefore directed my 
steps towards Thornhill Castle, resolving 
to upbraid l^i, and, if possible, to bring 
back my daughter: but before I had 
reached his seat, I was met by one of my 
park hioners, who said he saw a young lady 
resembling my daughter in a post-chaise 
with a gentleman, whom by the description 
I could only guess to be Mr. Burchell, 
and that they drove very fast. This infor- 
mation, however, did by no means satisfy 
me. I therefore wept to the young Squire’s, 
and, though it was yet early, insisted upon 
seeing him immediately. ^ Ho soon ap- 
pearetl 'v^ith the most open familiar air, and 
seemed perfectly amazed at my daughter’s 
flopement, protesting, upon his honour, 
that he was quite a stranger to it. I now 
therefore condemnedmy former Suspicions, 
and could turn them only on Mr. Burchell, 
who, I recollected, had of late several pri- 
vate conferences with her ; but the appear- 
ance of another witness left me no room 
to doubtfhis villany, who' averred, that 
he and my daughter were actually gone 
towards the Wells, about thirty miles off, 
where there was a great deal of company. 
Being driven to that state of mind in which 
we all are more ready to act pre^pitately 
than to reason right, I never debated with 
, myself whether these accounts might not 
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have been given by persons purposely 
placed in my way to mislead me, but re- 
solved to pursue my daughter and her 
fancied dcludcr thither. 1 walked along 
with earnestness, and inquired of several 
by the way ; but received no accounts, till, 
entering the town, 1 was met by a person 
on horseback, whom 1 remembered to have 
seen at the Squire’s, and he assured me 
that if I followed them to the races, which 
were but thirty miles farthei, 1 might 
depend upon overfikmg them ; for he had 
seen them dance there the night before, 
and the whole assembly seemed ^harmed 
with my daughter’s perhfrmancc. Early 
the next day, 1 walked forward to tlie races, 
and about four iii the afternoon I came ! 
upon the coarse. The com])any made a 
very brilliant a]')pearance, all earnestly em- 
ployed in one pursuit, — that of [Measure: 
how different from mine,— that of reclaim- 
ing a lost child to virtue ! 1 thought I per- 
ceived Mr. Ihirchell at .some distance from 
me ; but, as if ho dreaded an interview, 
upon my approaching him he mixed among 
a crowd, and I saw him no more. 

1 now reflected that it woijtd be to. no 
purpose to continue my pursuit farther, and 
resolved to rcliifti home to an innogent 
family, who wanted my assistance. But 
the agitations of my mind, and the fatigues 
I had undergone, threw me into a fever, 
the symptoms of which I perceived before 
I came olT llie course. This was amnher 
unexpected stroke, as I was more than 
seventy miles distant frdin home : however, 

I retired to a little alehouse by the road- 
side ; and in thn ]dace, the iisuai retreat 
of indigence and frugality, I laid me down 
jiatiently to wait tli^ issue of my disorder. 

I languished here for nearly three weeks* 
but at last my constiiulion prevailed, 
though I was unprovided with money to 
defmy the expenses of my entertainment. 

Jt is possible the anxiety from this last 
circumstance alone might have brought on 
a relapse, had I not been supj^ied by a 
traveller, who stopped to take a cursory 
refreshment. This person was no other | 
than the philanthropic bookseller in St. j 
Paul’s Churchyard, who has written so '■ 
many little books for children : he called j 
himself fheir friend, but he was the friend ■ 
of all mankind. He was no sooner | 


alighted, but he was in haste to be gone; 
! for he was ever on business of the utmost 
I importance, and was at that time actually 
compiling materials for the history of one 
Mr. Thomas Trip. I immediately recol- 
lected tins good-natured man’s red jiimpled 
face ; fur he had published for me against 
the Heuteroganiists of the age ; and from 
him I bf -lowed a/ew pieces, to be paid at 
my return. Leaving the inn, therefore, as 
I was yet but weak, 1 resolved to return 
home by easy journeys of ten mik:s a day. 
My health and n?iial tranquillity WTre 
alnV)st lesttircd, and I now condemned 
that pride which had made me refractory 
U) the haftd of collection. Man little 
knows wdiat calamities aic beyond his 
jiatience to bear, tilf he tries them : as in 
ascending 4be heights of ambition, winch 
look biiglit from below'^, every step we rise 
show^s ns some new aiul gloomy prospect of 
hidden disapjiointment ; so in our descent 
from the summils of pleasure, though the 
vale of misery below may appear at first 
dark and gloomy, yet the busy mind, still 
attentive to its own amusement, finds, as 
wc descend, .something to flattei an*d to 
please. Still as wx' ajqiroach, the darkest 
objects appear to brighten, and the mental 
eye becomes adapted to its gloomy situa- 
tion. • 

T now proceeded forw^ard, and had 
w^alked about two hours, when I jierceived 
what appeared at a distance like a waggon, 
which 1 w^as resolved to. overtake ; but 
when I came up with it, found it to be a 
I strolling company’s cart, that was carrying 
I their scenes and other theatrical furniture 
I to Ijie next viljage, wheie they w-eie to 
I exhibit. The cart was attended only by 
' the person wko drove it, and one of the 
company, as the rest of the jilayeis were to 
follow the cnViing day. “Good company 
upon the road,” says the proverb, “is the 
shortest cut.” I therefore entered into con- 
I versation with the poor player; and as I 
I once had some theatrical powders myself, 

I disserted on such topics with my usual 
freedom: but as I was Y>rclty much' un- 
acquainted with the present state of the 
I ^^t^nianded who were tlie present 
theatrical writers in vogue— who the 
Drydons and Otways of the day’— “I 
fancy, sir,” cried the player, “ few of our 
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modern dramatists would think themselves 
much honoured, by being compared to the 
writers you mention. Drydeii’s and 
Rowe’s manner, sir, are quite out of 
fashion : our taste has gone back a whole 
century; Fletcher, Ben Jonson, and all the 
plays of Shakespeare are tl^e t)nly things 
that go down.” — “How,” cried I, “is it 
possible the present aj^e can be#|oleased 
with that antiquated dialect, that obsolete 
humour, those overcharged characters, 
which abtund m the w^rks you mention?” 
— “Sir,” returned my companion, “^lie 
public think nothing about dialect or 
humour, or character, for that is none of 
their business ; they only go to be amused*, 
and find themselves l^ppy when they can 
enjoy a pantomime, unrler the sanction of 
Jonson’s or Shakespeare’s name.” — “S(f 
then, IsupjKjsc,” cried I, “ that our modern 
dramatists arc rather injitators of Shake- 
speare than of nature.” — “To say the 
truth,” returned my companion, “I don’t 
know that they imitate anything at all ; 
nor, indeed, docs the public requiie it of 
thenj ; it is not the comiiosition of the 
piece, but the number of starts and attitudes 
that may be introduced into it, that elicits 
applause. 1 have knowi^ a pie^e, with 
not one jest in the whole, shrugged into 
popularity, and another saved, by the poet’s 
throwing in a fit of the gripes. No, sir, 
the works of Congreve and Farquhar have 
too much wit in them for the present taste; 
our modern dialect is much more natural.” 

By this time, the equipage of the strolling 
company was arrived at the village, which, 
it seems, had been apprised of our ap- 
proach, and was come ouU to gaze at ms ; 
for my companion observed, that strollers 
always have more spectators%ithout doors 
than within. I did not consider the impro- j 
priety of my being in such company, till 
I saw a mob gather about me. I therefore 
took shelter, as fast as possible, in the first 
alehouse that offered ; and being shown 
into the common room, was accosted by 
a very well-dresjpd gentleman, who de- j 
manded whether I was the real chaplain j 
of the company, or whether it was only to 
be my masquerade character in the play ? 
Upon informing him of the truth, and 
that I did not belong, in any sort, to the 
company, he was condescending enough 


to desire me and the player to partake in 
a bowl of punch, over which he discussed 
modern politics with great earnestness and 
interest. I set him down, in ray own 
mind, for nothing less than a parliament- 
man at least ; but was almost confirmed 
in my conjectures, wdien, upon asking 
what there was m the house for suppei , he 
insisted that the i)layer and I should sup 
with him at his house ; with whiLh request, 
after some entreaties, we were prevailed 
on to comply. 

. CHArTER XIX. 

T/tr dfscription of^ a person discontented ivith 
the pres^d Government^ and apprehensive of 
the loss of our lil?e?‘ties 

The house where we we^c to be enter- 
tained lying at a small distance from the 
village, our inviter observed, that as the 
coach was not ready, he would conduct us 
on foot ; and we soon arrived at one of the 
most magnificent mansions I had seen in 
that part of the country. The apartment 
into which we were shown was perfectly 
elegant and^ modern : he went to give 
ordors for supper, while the player, with 
a wink, observed that we were perfectly in 
luck* Our entertainer soon returned ; an 
elegant supfier was brought in ; two or 
three ladies in easy dishabille were intro- 
duced, and the conversation began with 
some sprightliness. Politics, however, was 
the subject on which our entertainer chiefly 
expatiated ; for ht^ asserted that liberty 
was at once his boast and his terror. After 
the cloth was removed, he^ asked me if I 
had seerf the last Monitor? to which, re- 
plying in the negative, “What ! nor the 
Auditor, I suppose ? ” tried he. “ N either, 
sir,” returned I. “That’s strange, very 
strange ! ” replied my.entertaine^. “ N ow, 
I read all the politics that come out ; the 
Daily, the Public, the Ledger, the 
Chronicle, the London Evening, the 
Whitehall Evening, the seventeen Maga- 
zines, andfthe two Reviews ; and, though 
they hate each other, I love them all. 
Liberty, sir, liberty is the Briton’s boast ! 
and, by all my coal-mines in Cornwall, I 
reverence its guardians.” — “Then, it is to 
be hoped,” cried I, “ you rever^ce the 
I king?” — “Yes,” returned my entertainer, 
“when he does what we would have him; 
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but if he goes on as he has done of late, 
I’ll never trouble myself more with his 
matters. I say nothing. I think, only, I 
could have directed some things better. 

I don’t think there has been a sufficient 
number of advischs : he should advise with 
every person willing to give him advice, 
and then we shouhl have things done in 
another guess manner.” 

“I wish,” cried I, “that such intruding 
advisers were fixyd in the pillory. It 
should be the duty of honest men to assist 
the weaker side of our constitution, that 
aacred power that has f(U' some years 
been every day declining, and lo.sing its 
due sliarc of influence in the state, but 
these ignoranls still continue the same cry 
of liberty, and,, if they have any Aveight, 
basely throw it into the subsiding .scale.” 

“ How ! ” cried one of tlie ladies, “ do I 
live to see one so base, so sordid, as to be 
an enemy to lilicrty, and a defender of ty- 
rants ? J /iberlj^ that sacred gift of 1 1 eaven, 
that glorious privilege of bntons ! ” 

“Can it be ])ossible,” cried onr enter- 
tainer, “ that there shouhl l^y any found 
at present advocates for slavery? Any who 
are for meanly giving up the privileges of 
Britons ? Can any, sir, be so abject ‘i” 

“No, sir,” replied 1, “I am* for liberty ! 
that attribute of gods ! Glorious liberty ! 
that theme of modern declamation ! I 
would have all men kings ! I would be 
a king myself. We have all naturally 
an equal right to the throne : we are all 
originally equal, This*is my opinion, and 
was once the qpinion of a set of honest 
men who were called Levellers.* They 
tried to erect themselves into a com- 
munity, where all should be equally free. 
But, alas ! it would never answer : for 
there wer6 some arupng them stronger, 
and some more cunning, than others, and | 
these became masters of the rest ; for, as 
sure as your groom rides your horses, be- 
cause he is a cunninger animal than they, 
so surely will the animal that is tunninger 
or stronger than lie, sit upon his shoulders 
in turn. Since, then, it is entailed upon 
humanity to submit, and some are born to 
command and others to obey, the que.stion 
is, as there must be tyrants, whether it is 
better to have them in the same house 
with us, or in the same village, or, still 


farther off, in the metropolis. Now, sir, 
for my own part, as I naturally hate the 
face of a tyrant, the farther off he is re- 
moved from me the better pleased am I. 
The generality of mankind also are of my 
way of thinking, and have unanimously 
created one kjng, whose election at once 
diminishes the number of tyrants, and puts 
tyrannyfet the grevatest distance from the 
greatest number of people. Now, th(^ 
great, who were tyrants themselves before 
the election of one tyrant, are •naturally 
av^nse to a power raised over them, and 
whose weight must ever lean heaviest on 
the siibordmate orders. It is the interest 
of the gicat, therefore, to diminish kingly 
power as much as jionsible ; because, what- 
ever they take from that is naturally re- 
?Ptoretl to themselves ; and all tlicy have 
to do in the state is to undermine the 
single lyianl, by Ayhich they resume their 
immcval autliority. Now, the state may 
be so circumstanced, or its Jaws may be 
•SO disposed, or its men of opulence .so 
minded, as all to conspire in carrying on 
this business of undermining monarchy. 
P'or, in the first place, if the circumslancc^ 
of our atatc be such as to favour the ac- 
cumulalfon of \^realtli, and make the opu- 
lent still more rich, this will increase their 
ambition. An accumulation of wealth, 
however, must necessarily be the conse- 
((uence, when, as at present, more riches 
flow in from external commerce than arise 
from internal industry ; for external com- 
merce can only be managed lo advantage 
by the rich, and they have also at the same 
time all the eirfolumcnts arising from in- 
ternal industry ^ so that the rich, Avith us, 
have two sources of wealth, whereas tlic 
poor have li^t one. For this reason, 
wealth, in all commercial states, is found 
to accumulate ; and all such have hitherto 
ill time become aristocratical. Again, the 
very laws also of this country may contri- 
bute to the accumulation of wealth ; as 
when, by their means, the natural ties that 
bind the rich and poor together arebroken, 
and it is ordained that the rich shall only 
marry with the rich ; or when the learned 
are held unqualified to serve their country 
as counsellors, merely from a defect of 
opulence, and wealth is thus made the 
ol^ect of a wise man’s ambition : by these 
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means, I say, and such means as these, | 
riches will accumulate. Now, the pos- : 
sessor of accumulated wealth, when fur- 
nished with the necessaries and pleasures 
of life, has no other method to employ the 
superfluity of his fortune but in purchasing 
power. That is, differently speaking, in 
making dependants, by purchasing the 
liberty of the needy or ihc venal^of men 
who are willing to bear the mortification 
of contiguous tyranny for bread. Thus 
each very* opulent man generally gathers 
round him a circle o! the poorest of yie 
people ; and the polity abounding in ac- 
cumulated wealth may be collared to a 
Cartesian system, each orb warn a vortex 
of its own. Those, , however, who are 
willing to move in a great man’s vortex, 
are only such as must be slaved, the rab» 
blc of mankind, whose souls and whose 
education are adapted, to servitude, and 
who know nothing of liberty except the 
name. Ihit there must still be a large 
number of the people without the sphere 
of the opulent man’s influence ; namely, 
that^rder of men which subsists between 
the very rich and the very rabble ; those 
men who are possessed of too large for- 
tunes to submit to the neighbouring man 
in power, and ^ct are too poor to .set up 
for tyranny themselves. In this middle 
order of mankind are generally to be found 
all the arts, wisdom, and virtues of society. 
This order alone is known to be the true 
preserver of freedom, and may be called 
THK PEOPLE. Now, it may happen that 
this middle order of mankind may lose all 
its influence in a state, and its voice be in 
a manner drowned in thabof the rabble: 
for, if the fortune sufficient for qualifying 
a person at present to giv® his voice in 
state affairs be ten times less than was 
judged sufficient upon forming the consti- 
tution, it is evident that great numbers of 
the rabble will thus be introduced into the 
political system, and they, ever moving in 
the vortex of the great, will follow where 
greatness shall ^irect. In such a state, 
therefore, all that the middle order has left 
is to preserve the prerogative and privileges 
of the one principal governor with the most 
sacred circumspection. For he divides the 
power of the rich, and calls off the* great 
from falling with tenfold weight on the 


middle order placed beneath them. The 
middle order may be compared to a town 
of which the opulent are forming the siege, 
and of which the governor from without is 
hastening the relief. While the besiegers 
are in dread of an enemy over them, it 
is but natural to offer the townsmen the 
most specious terms ; to flatter them with 
sounds, and amuse them with privileges ; 
but if they once defeat the governor from 
behind, the walls of tlm town will be but 
a small defence to its inliabitants. What 
they may then expect, may be seen by 
turning our eyes to Holland, Genoa, or 
Venice, where Ujie laws govern the poor, 
and the rich govern the law. I am then 
for, and would die for monarchy, sacred 
monarchy : for if there be y,ny thing sacred 
amongst men, it must be the anointed 
vSuvKRErcN of his people ; and every di- 
minution of his power, •in war or in peace, 
is an infringement iqion the real liberties 
of the subject. The sounds of Liberty, 
Patriotism, and Britons, have already done 
much ; it is to be hoped that the true sons 
of freedom ^ill prevent their ever doing 
moine. 1 have known many of these pre- 
tended champions for liberty in my time, 
yet do T not remember Sue that was not 
in his hcarfand in his family a tyrant.” 

My warmth, I found, had lengthened 
this harangue beyond the rules of good 
breeding ; but the impatience of my en- 
tertainer, who often strove to interrupt it, 
could be restrained no longer. “ What ! ” 
cried he, “ then I have been all this while 
entertaining a Jesuit in person’s clothes ! 
But, by* all the coal-mines of Cornwall, 
out he shall pack, if my name be Wilkin- 
son.’* I now found 1 had gone too far, 
and asked pardon for the warmth with 
which I had spokgi. “ Parflon ! ** re- 
turned he, in a fury : “ I think such prin- 
ciples demand ten thousand pardons. 
What ! give up liberty, property, and, as 
the Gazetteer says, lie down to be saddled 
with wooden shoes ! Sir, I insist upon your 
marching out of this house immediately, 
to prevent worse consequences : sir, I insist 
upon it ” I was going to repeat my remon- 
strances, but just then we heard a foot- 
man’s rap at the door, and the t^jo ladies 
cried out, “ As sure as death, there is our 
master and mistress come home ! ” It 
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seems my entertainer was all this while 
only the butler, wlio, in his master’s ab- 
sence, had a mind to cut a figure, and be 
for a while the gentleman himself ; and, to 
say the truth, he talked politics as well as 
most country gentlemen do. but nothing 
could now exceed my confusion upon seeing 
the gentleman and his lady enter ; nor was 
their sur])rise,at finding such company and 
good cheer, less tlian ours. “ Clenllemen,’’ 
cried the real master of the liousc to me 
and my companitfii, “my wife and I arc 
your most humble servants ; but I protest 
this is so unexpected a favour,, tliat we 
almost sink under the obligation.” 1 low- 
ever unexpected our comjiany m^ht be to 
them, theirs, I am sure, was still more so 
to us, and I \ya.s struck dumb with the 
apprehensions of my own ab‘'Urdity, when 
wJiom should I next see (‘nter the room 
but my dear Miss*, Arabella Wilinol, who 
was formerly designed to be married to my 
son George, but whose match was broken 
off, as already related. As soon as she saw 
me, she (lew to my arms with the utmost 
joy. “ My dear sir,” cried jJie, “ to what 
happy accident is it that we owe so unex- 
pected a visit ? I am sure my uncle and 
aunt will he in ’raptures when thcy«find 
they have the good Dr. Primrtisc for their 
guest.” Upon hearing my name, the old 
gentleman and lady very politely stepped 
up, and welcomed me Avith most cordial 
hospitality. Nor could they forbear smil- 
ing, upon being informe{l of llie nature of 
my present visit : but flie unrorlunale but- 
ler, whom they at first seemed disposed to 
turn away, was at my intercession forgiven. 

ISTr. Arnold and his lady, to whom the 
house belonged, noj^' insisted upon having 
the pleasure of iny stay for some days; and 
as their nitce, my chjirining pupil, whose 
mind in some measure had been formed 
under my own instructions, joined in their 
entreaties, I complied. That night I was 
shown to a magnificentchamber ; and the 
next morning early Miss Wilm#t desired 
to walk with me in the garden, which was 
decorated in the modern manner. After 
some time spent in pointing out the beau- 
ties of the place, she inquired with seeming 
unconcern, when last I had heard from my 
son George. — “Alas! madam,” cried T, 
“ he has now been nearly three years absent, 


without ever writing to his friends or me. 
Where he is I know not ; perhaps I shall 
never see him or happiness more. No, 
my dear madam, we shall never more see 
such pleasing hours as were once spent 
by our fireside at Wakefield. My little 
family are nojv dispersing very fast, and 
poverty has brought not only want, but in- 
famy upe>n us. ” The good-nal ured girl let 
fill! a leai at tliis account ; but as I saw her ^ 
possessed of too much sensibility, I fore- 
borc a more miniitc^delail of oui wifferings. 

II was, however, some consolation to me 
toVind that time had made no alteration in 
her affecti^ms, and that she had rejected 
seveial matches that had been made her 
since our leaving h^ part of the country. 
She led me round all the extensive improve- 
fuents of Hic place, jxiinting to the several 
walks .nnd arbours, and at the same tune 
catching fiom evqy object a hint for some 
new question relative to my son. In this 
manner we spent the forenoon, till the bell 
summoned ns in to dinner, where wc fouinl 
the manager of the sti oiling company that 
I mentioned before, who was come tg dis- 
pose of tickets for the Fair Tcnitent, which 
was to be acted that evening: the pait of 
Ilor.atio*by a young gentleman who had 
never appeared on any sta^c. lie seemed 
to be very warm in the praise of the new 
performer, and averred that he never saw 
any who bid so fair for excellence. Act- 
ing, he observed, was not learned in a 
day ; “but this gen tlemaif,” continued he, 

‘ ‘ seems born to tread the stage. 1 1 is voice, 
his figure, and attitudes are all .admirable. 
We caught him*lip accidentally in our jonr- 
ncy^lown.” Tlus account in .some measure 
excited our curiosity, and, at the entreaty 
of the ladies, <5 was prevailed upon to ac- 
company them to the play-house, wliicli 
was no other than a barn. As the com- 
pany with which I went was incontestably 
the chief of the place, we were received 
with the greatest respect, and placed in 
the front scat of the theatre, where we sat 
for some time with no squall impatience to 
see Horatio make his appearance. I'he 
new performer advanced at last ; and let 
parents think of my sensations by their 
own, when I found it was my unfortunate 
son ! 4Ie was going to begin ; when, turn- 
ing his eyes upon the audience, he per- 
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ceived Miss Wilmot and me, and stood at i 
once speechless and immoveable. ; 

The actors behind the scene, who ! 
ascribed this pause to his natural timidity, | 
attempted to encourage him ; but instead | 
of going on, he burst into a flood of tears, | 
and retired off the stage. T don’t know 1 
wliat were my feelings on this occasion, for ! 
J they succeeded with too^uch ra|%lity for j 
description; but I was soon awaked from | 
this disagreeable reverie by Miss Wdmot, i 
wlio, pal<j and with a trembling voice, | 
desired me to conduA her back to hcY 
uncle’s. Wlien got home, Mr. Arnofd, 
^\ho was as yet a stranger to our extra- 
ordinary behaviour, being informed that 
the new performer was my son, sent his 
coach and an invitation for him; and as ' 
he ])ersisted in Ins refusal to appear again* 
upon the stage, the players put another in 
Ins place, and we soon had him with us. , 
Mr. Arnold gave him thc\indest reception, 
and T received him with my usual tran«>- 
poit; for I could never counterfeit fake 
resciitmenl. Miss Wilmot’s reception was 
mixed with seeming neglect, and yet T 
could jicrccive slie acted a studied part. 
Tlio tumult m her mind seemed not yet 
abated : she said twenty giddy thifigs that 
looked like joy, and then laughed loud at 
her own want of meaning. At intervals 
she would lake a sly peep at the glass, as 
if hajipy in the consciousness of unresisted 
beauty; and often would ask questions 
witliout giving apy manner of attention to 
the answers. 

CHAPTER XX. 

The History of a fhitosofhic fu^su- 

tng Novelty y but losing Content. 

Aftek we had supped, Mrm Arnold po- 
litely offered to send a couple of her foot- 
men for my son’s baggage, which he at 
first seemed to decline ; but upon her press- 
ing the request, he was obliged to inform 
V her, that a stick and wallet were all the 
T moveable things upon this earth that he 
could boast of. “ Why, ay, my son,” cried 
T, “ you left me bTit poor, and ])oor I find 
ytni arc come back : and yet I make no 
doubt you have seen a great deal of the 
world,”— “ Yes, sir,” replied my son, 

“ hut travelling after Fortune is not th® way 
to secure her ; and, indeed, of late I have 
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desisted from the pursuit.” — “I fancy, 
sir,” cried Mis. Arnold, “ that the account 
of your adventures would be amusing ; the 
first part of them I have often heard from 
my niece ; but could the company prevail 
for the re.st, it would be an additional obli- 
gation.” — “Madam,” replied my son, “I 
nroinise you the pleasure you have in hear- 
ing will not be half so great as my vanity 
in rejieating them; yet in the whole naira- 
tive I can scarcely promise you one adven- 
ture, as my account is rflher of what T saw 
than what I did. The first misfortune of 
iny life, know, was great; 

but though it distressed, it could not sink 
me. No«person ever had a better knack 
at hoping than T. The less kind I found 
Fortune at one time, the more I expected 
fioin her another; and being now at the 
bottom of her wheel, every new revolution 
might lift, but could not depress me. I 
jiiocecded, tlicrefore, towards London in 
a fine morning, no way uneasy about to- 
morrow, but clieerful as the birds that 
cui oiled by the road; an«l comfoited my- 
. self with relisting, that T^ondon was the 
j mart where iflnlities of every kind were 
sure of meeting distinction and reward. 

“Upon my arrival in tOwn, sir, my first 
care was to deliver your letter of recom- 
mendation to our cousin, who was himself 
in little belter circumstances than 1. My 
fust scheme, you know, sir, was to be usher 
j at an academy; and 1 asked his advice on 
the affair. Our cousin received the pro- 
posal with a true Sardonic giin. ‘Ay,’ 
cried he, ‘this is indeed a very pretty 
career tlmt has been chalkAl out for you. 
j I have been an usher at a boarding-school 
myself ; and may I die |^y an anodyne neck- 
lace, but I had rather be an under-turnkey 
in Newgate. I was up early anid late : I 
was browbeat by theniaster, hated for my 
ugly face by the mistress, worried by the 
boys within, and never permitted to stir out 
to meet civility abroad. But are you sure 
you arc fitter a school ? Let me examine 
you a little. Have you been bred appren- 
tice 4o the business ? ’ — ‘No. ’ — ‘Then you 
won’t do for a school. Can you dress the 
boys’ hail '.'’—‘No ’—‘Then you won’t do 
for a school Have you had the small- 
pox?’— ‘No.’ — ‘Then you won’t flo fora 
school. Can you lie three in a bed?’— 
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‘No.’— ‘Then you will never do for a 1 ]ml)lished your paradoxes; well, and what 
.school. Have you j^ot a {»ood stomach?’ did the learned world say to your para- 
— ‘Yes.’ — ‘Then you will by no means do doxes?” 

for a school. No, sir: if you are for a gen- “Sir,” replied my son, the learned 

teel, easy profession, bind yourself seven world Said nothing to my paradoxes; no- 
yeaman apprentice to turn a cutler’s wdieel : thing at all, sir. Kvery man of them was 
but avoid a school by any means. Yet employed in praising his friends and him- 
conic,’ continued he, ‘ 1 see you are a lad of sell, or condemning his enemies ; and un- 
spirit and some learning; wliat do you think fortiinafely, as I Irad neither, I suffered the 
ofcommencing author, like me? You have cnielcst mortification, —neglect, 
read in books, no doubt, of men of genius “As I w^as meditating, one day, ifi a 
starving at the trade. At ])rescnt I’ll show coffee-house, on the fate of my paradoxes, 
you forty very dull fellows about town that a Jittle man ha])pcning to enter the room, 
live by it in opulence ; all honest jog-trot placed himself in the box before me ; .and 
men, who go on smoothly and dully, and after somg preliminary discourse, finding 
write liistory and politics, and art* praised ; me to be a scholar, drew out a Inmdlc of 
mciijsir, who, had they been bred cobblers, proposals, begging^me to .subscribe to a 
would all tliQir livc.s have only mended new' edition he was going to give to the 
shoes, hut never made tliem. ’ •world of i'ropertius, with notes, 'fhis dc- 

“ Finding that there was no great degree mand necessarily produced a icply that I 
of gentility affixed' to the character of an had no money ; p.iid that concession led 
usher, T resolved to accept his jwoposal ; him to inquire into the nature of my ex- 
and having the highest respect for litera- pcctatioiis. Finding that my expectations 
tiire, hailed the antiqua mater of drub- were just as great as my purse, — ‘f see,' 
street with reverence. I thought it my cried he, ‘you are unacquainted willi tlie 
glory to pursue a track whic^ Dryden and town: I’ll teach you a i)art of it. J-ook 
Otway trod before me. I (xmsidcred the at these proposals, — upon these very pro- 
goddess of this region as the ])arent of ex- posals I have subsisted very comfortably 
cellence; and however an intercom sc,wdth for twcfve ycry-s. The moment a noble- 
Ihe world might give us good sense, the man returns from his travels, a Creolian 
poverty she entailed I supposed to be the arrives from Jamaica, or a dowager from her 
nurse of genius! JJig with these reflections, country scat, I .strike for a .subscription. 
I sat down, and finding that the host lhing.s T first be.siege their hearts with flattery, and 
remained to he said on the wrong side, I then pour in my proposals at the breach, 
resolved to wo-ile a book that .should be If they subscribe readily •the first time, I 
wholly new. I therefere dressed up three renew my request to beg a dedication fee ; 
paradoxes with some ingenuity. They if they let me have that, 'l smite them once 
were false, indeed, bul they \vi*re new. more for engrifving their coat of arms at 
The jewels of truth liave been so often im- ihoitop. Thus,’ continued he, ‘I live by 
polled by others, tkat nothing w^as left fey vanity, and laugh at it. Hut, between our- 
me to import but some splendid thmg.s that selves, 1 am r*.)w' too well knowm : I should 
at a distjfhce lookcij every bit as well, be glad to borrow your face a bit. Aiioble- 
Witness, you powers, what fancied impor- man of distinction has just returned from 
tance sat perched upon my quill while I j Italy; my face is familiar to his porter ; but 
was writing ! The whole learned world, if you bring this copy of verses, my life for 
I made no doubt, would rise to oppo.se my it you succeed, and we divide the spoil.’” 
systems : but then I was prepated to op- “bless us, George,” cried I, “and is this 
pose the whole learned world. Like the the employment of poets now? Do men 
porcupine, I sat self-collected, with a quill of exalted talents thus stoop to beggary? 
pointed against every opposer.” Can they so far disgrace their calling, as to 

Well said, my boy,” cried I : “and make a vile traffic of praise for bread?” 
what subject did you treat upon? I liope “Oh no, sir,” returned he, “a true poet 
you did not pass over the importance of can never be so base; for wherever there 
mon 9 gamy. But I internipt : goon. You is genius, there is pride. The creatures 
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T now describe are only beggars in rhyme. 
The real poet, as he braves every hardship 
for fame, so he i^ equally a coward to con- 
tempt ; and none but those who are un- 
worthy protection condescend to solicit it. 

“ Having a mind too proud to stoop 
to such indignities, and yet a fortune too 
humble to hazard a second attempt for 
fame, I was now obligee? to takeinniddle 
course, and write for bread. But I was 
unqualified for a profession where mere 
industry alone was to ensure success. I 
could not suppress my lurking passion fc)r 
applause ; but usually consumed that time 
in efforts after excellence which takes up 
but little room, when it should have been 
more advantageously tm])loyed in the dif- 
fusive productions of fruitful mediocrity. 
My little ])iece would therefore come forth* 
in the midst of periodical publications, un- 
noticed and unknown. 'The public were 
more iinpoi tautly cm]doyed than to observe 
the easy simplicity of my style, or the har- 
mony of my periods. Sheet after sheet 
was thrown off to oblivion. My essays 
wcre*buried among the essays upon liberty. 
Eastern tales, and cures for the bite of a 
mad dog; while Philautos, Phiialethes, 
Philelutheros,and J‘hilantl»‘opos,all wrote 
better, because«they wrote faster than I. 

“Now, therefore, I began to associate 
with none but disappointed authors like 
myself, who praised, deplored, and despised j 
each other. The satisfaction we found iii I 
every cclebratcd'writer’s attemj^ts was in- 
versely as their merits. I found tliat no 
genius in another could please me. My 
unfortunate paradoxes haJ entirely dried 
up that source of comfort. * 1 could neither 
read nor write with satisfaction ; for excel- 
lence in another was my Aversion, and 
writing was my trade. 

“ In the midst of these gloomy reflections, 
as I was one day sitting on a bench in St. 
James’s Park, a young gentleman of dis- 
tinction, who had been my intimate ac- 
quaintance at the university, approached 
me. We saluteii each other with some 
hesitation; he almost ashamed of being 
known to one who made so .shabby an ap- 
pearance, and 1 afraid of a repulse. But 
my suspicions soon vanished; for Ned 
Thornhill was at the bottom a ver/good- 
nntuicd fellow.” * 


“What did you say, Cieorge?” inter- 
rupted I. Thornhill, was not that his 
name ? It can certainly be no other than 
my landlord.” — “Bless me,” cried Mrs, 
Arnold, “is Mr. Thornhill so near a neigh- 
bour of yours ? He has long been a friend 
in our family, and we expect a visit from 
him shortly.” 

“My friend’s first care,” continued my 
son, “was to alter my appearance by a very 
fine suit of his own clotl^, and then I was 
admitted to his table, upon the footing of 
half friend, half underling. My business 
was to attxind him at auctions, to put him in 
spirits when he sat for his picture, to take 
the left Infnd in his chariot when not filled 
by another, and to assist 'sX tatter a kip^ 
as the phrase was, when he Jiad a mind for 
a frolic. Besides this, I had twenty other 
little employments in the family. I was to 
do many small things williout bidding; to 
carry the corkscrew ; to stand godfather to 
all the butler’s children ; to sing when I was 
bid; to be never out of humour; always to 
be humble, and, if I could, to be very happy. 

“In this lf)nourable post, however, I 
was not without a rival. A captain of 
maiines, who was formed^for the place by 
natute, opposed me in my patron’s affec- 
tions. PI is mother had been laundress to 
a man of quality, and thus he early ac- 
quired a taste for pimping and pedigree. 
As this gentleman made it the study of his 
life to be acquainted with lords, though he 
was dismissed from geveralforhis stupidity, 
yet he found many of them who were as 
dull as himself, that permij.ted his assidu- 
ities. As flattery was his trade, he prac- 
tised it with the easiest address imagin- 
able ; but it came awkward and stiff from 
me ; and as eveiy day my patron’s desire 
of flattery increased, .so, every Ifour, being 
better ac(iuaintcd with his defects, I became 
more uiwilling to give it. Thus, I was 
once more fairly going to give up the field 
to the captain, when my friend found oc- 
casion for%ny assistance. This was nothing 
less than to fight a duel for him with a 
gentleman, whose sister it was ])retended 
he had used ill. I readily complied with 
his request; and though I see you are 
displeased at my conduct, yet, a;^it was a 
I debt indispensably due to friendship, I 
I could not refuse. I undertook the affair. 
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disarmed my antagonist, and soon after , 
had the pleasure of finding, that the lady ' 
was only a woman of the town, and the 
fellow her bully and a sharper. This piece 
of service was repaid with tlie warmest 
professions of gratitude; but, as my friend 
was to leave town in a few days, he knew 
no other method of serving me but by re- 
commending me to his uncle, Sir William 
Thornhill, and another nobleman of great 
distinction, who (fi joyed a post under the 
government. When he was gone, my first 
care was to carry his recommendatory let- 
ter to his uncle, a man whose character for 
every virtue was universafl yet juhj;. I was 
received by his servants with the most hos- 
pitable smiles ; for the looks of the domes- 
tic ever transmfl the master’s benevolence. 
Ileingsliowninto a grand apai Imenl, where 
Sir William soon came to me, I delivered 
my message and letter, which he read, and, 
after jiaiising some minutes, — ‘Pray, sir,’ 
cried he, ‘inform me what you have done 
for my kinsman to deserve this warm re- 
commendation? T?utl sup])Ose, sir, I guess 
your merits; you have fou^lit for him; 
and so you would expect a leward from 
me for being th« instrument of his vices. 

I wish — sincerely wish, that my present 
refusal may be some punishment for your 
guilt; but still more, that it may be some 
inducement to your repentance.’ The 
severity of this rebuke I bore jiaticntly, be- 
cause I knew it was just. My whole ex- 
pectations now, theicfdfre, lay in my letter 
to the great man. As the doors of the 
nobility are alm^ist ever beset withiicggais, 
all ready to thrust in .some sly petition, I 
found it no easy matter to gain admittance. 
Ilow’ever, after bribing the servants witfi 
half my worldly fortune, I was last shown 
into a spacious apartiTient, my letter being 
previously sent up for bis lordshiyi’s in- 
spection. During this anxious interval, 

I had full time to look round me. Kvery 
thing was grand and of happy contrivance : 
the paintings, the fumitiire, the gildings, 
petrified me with awe, and raised my idea 
of the owner. Ah, thought I to myself, 
how veiy great must the possessor of all 
these things be, who carries in his head the 
business ^of the state, and whose house dis- 
plays half the wealth of a kingdom ' sui e Ids 
genius must lie unfalhomable !— During 


these awful reflections, I heard a step come 
heavily forward. Ah, this is the great man 
himself! No; it was only a chamber- 
maid. . Another foot was heard soon after, 
'Plus must be he! No; it was only the 
great man’s valet-de-chambre. At last his 
lordship actually made his appearance. 
‘Arc y^u,’ crieclphe, ‘the bearer of this s 
heic letter?’ I answered with a bow. ^‘I 
I leaiii by this,’ continued he, ‘as how that,’ 
j — But just at that instant a scrvaiU delivered 
I him a card, and, 'without t.aking farther 
j mflicc, he v\ent out of the room, and left 
; me to digest my own hap]dness at leisure, 
j I saw no fhore of him, till told by a fool- 
1 man that his lordship was going to his 
I coach at the door. Down I immediately 
I /ollowcd, *ind joined my voice to that of 
three or lour more, who came, like me, to 
petition for favours. Ills lordship, how- 
evei, went too fast for us, and was gaining 
his chariot door with large strides, when I 
hallooed out to know if 1 was to have any 
rej)ly. He was, by this time, got in, and 
muttered an answer, half of which only I 
heard, the other halfwaslostin the rattling 
of his chanot-v\ heels. 1 stood for some 
time wkh my neck stretched out, in the 
posture of one that was listening to catch 
the glorious sounds, till, locking round me, 

1 found myself alone at his lordship’s gate. 

“My patience,” continued my son, “ was 
now quite exhausted . stimg with the 
thousand indignities I had met with, I was 
w'illing to cast myself away, and only 
wanted the gulf to receive me. I regarded 
myself as one* of those vile things that 
Na^,uie designc^l should be thrown by into 
her lumber-room, there to perish in ob- 
scurity. I hactslill, houever, half-a-giiinca 
left, and of tliat I thought Nature herself 
should not deprive me ; but in Older to be 
sure of this, 1 was resolved to go instantly 
and spend it while I had it, and then tiiist 
to occurrences for the lest. As 1 was going 
along with this resolution, it happened 
that Mr. Cnspe’s office seemed invitingly 
open to give me a w^elcoifle recejition. In 
this office, Mr. Crispe kindly offers all his 
Majesty’s subjects a generous promise of 
^ year, for which promise all they 
give iii return is their liberty for life, and 
pei'mission to let him transport them to 
America as slaves. I was happy at finding 
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a y)lace where T could lose my fears in 
desperation, and entered this cell (for it 
had the appearance of one) with the de- 
votion of a monastic. Here I found a 
numher of poor creatures, all in circum- 
stances like myself, cx])ecting the arrival 
of Mr. Crispe, jiresenting a. true epitome 
of English impatience. Each in^actable 
soul at vai iance with Fottunc wrealted her 
injuries on their own hearts: but Mr. 
Crisjie at last came down, and all our mur- 
murs werfe hushed, lie deigned to regard 
me with an air of peculiar approbation, and 
indeed he was the first man who, for a 
month past, had talked to me with smiles. 
After a few questions, he found I was fi‘t 
for everytliing in them^orld. He paused 
a while ujion the properest means of pro- 
viding for me : and slapping hrs forehead 
as if he liad found it, assured me that there 
was at that time an embassy talked of from 
the synod of Pennsylvania to the Chickasaw 
Indians, and that he would use his interest 
to get me made secretary. I knew in my 
own heart that the fellow lied, and yet his 
promise gave me pleasure, there was some- 
thing so magnificent in the sound. I fairly 
therefore divided my half-guinea, ^ne half 
of which went to be addijcl to his thirty 
thousand pounds, and with the olher half 
I resolved to go to the next tavern, to be 
there more happy than he. 

“As I was going out with that resolution, 
I was met at the door by the captain of a 
ship with whom 1 had formerly some little 
acquaintance, and he agreed to be my 
companion over a bowl of^ punch. As I 
never chose to make a secret of my cir- 
cumstances, he assuiedmc that I was ufion 
the very point of ruin, in lisjening to the 
office-keeper’s promises; for* that he only 
designed to sell me to the plantations. 
Mlut,’ continued he, ‘I fancy you might, 
by a much shorter voyage, be very easily 
pul into a genteel way of bread. Take 
my advice. My ship sails to-morrow for 
Amsterdam ; what if you go in her as a 
passenger? The* moment you land, all 
you have to do is to teach the Dutchmen 
English, and I’ll warrant you’ll get pupils 
and money enough. I suppose you under- 
stand English,’ added he, ‘by this time, 
or the deuce is in it. ’ I confidently as*sured 
him of that ; but expressed a doubt whether 


the Dutch would he willing to learn English. 
He affirmed, with an oath, that they were 
fond of it to distraction; and upon that 
affirmation I agreed with his proposal, and 
embarked the next day to teach the Dutch 
English in Holland. The wind was fair, 
our voyage short; and after having paid 
my passage with half my moveables, I 
found myself, fallen as from the skies, a 
stranger in one of the principal streets of 
Amsterdam. In this %tuation I was un- 
willing to let any time pass unemployed m 
teaching. 1 addressed mysedf, therefore, to 
two or three of those I met whose appear- 
ance seemed nuAt promising, but it was 
impos.sible to make ourselves mutually un- 
derstood. It was not till tliis very moment 
1 recollected, that in ordsr to teacli the 
Dutchmen EnglLsli, it was necessary that 
they should fiist teach me Dutch. How 
I came to overlook so obvious an objection 
is to me amazing ; but certain it is 1 over- 
looked it. 

“ This scheme thus blown up, I had 
some thoughts of fairly shipping back to 
England agj#n, but falling into company 
witJi an Irish* student, who was returning 
from Louvain, our con^rsation turning 
iipofl topics of literature, (for, by the way, 
it may be observed that I always forgot 
the meanness of my circumstances when I 
could converse upon such subjects,) from 
liim I learned that there were not two men 
in his whole university who understood 
(ireek. This amazed me. I instantly re- 
solved to travel to Louvain, and there live 
by teaching Greek : and iw this design I 
was heartened by my brother student, who 
threw out some hints that a fortune might 
be got by it. • 

“ I set boldly forward the next morning. 
Every day lessened tlw; burden of my move- 
ables, like Aisop and his basket of bread ; 
for I paid them for my lodgings to the 
Dutch, as I travelled on. When I came 
to Louvain, I was resolved not to go sneak- 
ing to thefbwer professois, but openly ten- 
dered my talents to tlie Principal himself. 
I went, had admittance, and offered him 
my service as a master of the Greek lan- 
guage, which 1 had been told was a desi- 
deratum in his university. The principal 
seemed at first to doubt of my abilities ; but 
of these I offered to convince him, by turn- 
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ing a part of any Greek author he sliould 
fix upon into Latin. Finding me perfectly 
earnest in my proposal, he addressed me 
thus: ‘ You see me, young man; I never 
learned Greek, and 1 don’t fuid tljatl have 
ever missed it. I have had a Doctor’s cap 
and gown without Greek; I have ten 
thousand florins a year without Greek ; I 
cat heartily without Greek; and, in short,’ 
continued he, ‘as I don’t know Greek, I 
do not believe th(;’;e is any good m it.’ 

“ I was now too'rai fi om home to think 
of returning; so I resolved to go forward. 

’ I had some knowledge of musio, with a 
tolerable voice, and now 'turned what was 
my amusement into a present inea'ns of .sub- 
sistence. I passed among the harmless 
pea.sant.s of Flanders, and among such of 
' the French as were poor enough to be very 
merry ; for I ever found them sprightly m 
proportion to Iheir'vvaiits. Whenever 1 ap- 
])roached a jieasant’s house towards night- 
fall, I played one of my most merry tunes, 
and that procured me not only a lodging, 
but subsistence for the next day. I once 
or twice attempted to play fhr people of 
fashion, but they always thought my per- 
formance odious, and never rewarded me 
even with a trmc. This was to m« the 
more extraordinary, as, whenever 1 used, 
in better days, to play for company, when 
jflaying was my amusement, iny music 
never liiiled to throw them into raptures, 
and the ladies especially ; but as it was now 
my only means, it wa^ received w'ith con- 
tempt — a proof how ready tlic world is to 
underrate thosf talents by wdiich a man is 
supported. 

“ In this manner I proceeded to Paris, 
with no design but ^ust to look about me, 
and then to go forward. The ])eople of 
Paris are* much fomier of stiangeis that 
have money, than those that have wit. As 
I could not boast much of either, I was no 
great favourite. After walking about the 
town four or five days, and seeing the out- 
sides of the best houses, I was^^ireparing 
to leave this retreat of venal hospitality, 
when passing through one of the priimipal 
streets, whom should I meet but our cousin, 
to whom you first recommended me. This 
meeting^ was very agreeable to me, and I 
believe not displeasing to him. He in- 
quired into the nature of my journey to 


Pans, and informed me of his own business 
there, which was to collect pictures, medals, 
intaglios, and antiques of all kinds, for a 
gentleman m London who had just stepped 
into taste and a large fortune. I was the 
more surprised at seeing our cousin pitched 
upon for this office, as he himself had often 
assuied me he knew nothing of the matter. 
Upon rfikiiig ho\f he had been taught the 
art of a cognoscenio so very suddenly, hci 
assured me that nothing was more easy. 
The whole secret consisted in a strict ad- 
1 hqrence to two rules: the one, always to 
I observe the picluie might have been belter 
j if the j^aiqlcr had taken more pains; and 
the other, to praise the works of Pietro 
1 Perugino. ‘ Put, ’ says lie, ‘ as I once taught 
' you how to be an author in Loudon, I’ll 
' bow undcllake to instruct you in the art of 
' picture -buying at I’aris.’ 

I “ With this proposal I very readily 
' closed, as it >vas a living, and now all my 
ambition was to live. 1 went therefore to 
1 his lodgings, improved my dress liy his 
i assistance ; and, after some time, accom- 
panied him to auctions of pictures, where 
theKindish gentry were expected to be pur- 
chasers^ I was not a little surprised at liis 
intimacy with 9 )Coplc of the best of fashion, 
' who referred themselves \o his judgmeni 
ujxm every picture or medal, as to an un 
I erring standard of taste. He made vei) 
I good use of my assistance upon these occa 
I sums; for, when asked his opinion, In 
wouhl gravely lake me as^ide and ask mine, 
shrug, look wise, return, and .issurc tin 
company that he could give no opinioi 
upon an affair of so much importance, 
Yet tliere was sometimes an occasion for : 
more important assurance. I remember tc 
have seen hifli, after giving his opinion lha' 
the colouring of a picture was not mellov 
enough, very deliberately take a brush will 
brown varnish, that was accidentally lyinj 
by, and mb it over the piece with grea 
composuie before all the company, anc 
then ask if he had not improved the tints 
“ When he had finisli#d his commissior 
in Paris, he left me strongly rccommendec 
to several men of distinction, as a persor 
veiy proper for a travelling tutor ; and aftei 
some time, 1 was employed in that capacib 
by a gentleman who brought his ward tl 
laii'^ in order to set him forward on hi 
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tour through Europe. I was to be the 
young gentleman’s governor; but with a 
proviso, that he should always be permitted 
to govern himself. My pupil, m fact, 
understood the art of guiding in money 
concerns much better than I. He was heir 
to a fortuneof about two hundred thousand 
pounds, left him by an uncle in the West 
Indies ; and his guavdiafls, to qumify him 
for the management of it, had bound him 
aiiprentice to an attorney. Thus avarice 
was his prti vailing passiim : all his questions 
on the road were, how money might be 
saved; which was the least expensive 
course of travel ; whetlier anytlmng could 
be bought that would turn to account 
when disposed of again in London? Such 
curiosities on the way as could be seen for 
nolliing, he -was ready enough to look at;*| 
but it the sight of them was to be paid for, 
he usually asserted that he had been told j 
they were not w’orth seeing. He never | 
paid a bill that he would not observe how ; 
ama/Ingly expensive travelling was! and | 
all this though he was not yet twenty-one. 
When arrived at Leghorn, as tve took a 
walk to look at the iiort and shipping, he 
inquired the expense of the passage by sea 
home to England. This h« was informed 
was but a trifle ^^ompared to his returning 
by land ; he was therefore unable to with- 
stand the temptation ; so paying me the 
small part of my salary that was due, he 
took leave, and embarked with only one 
atlendart for Lofldon. 

“ I now therefore was left once more 
upon the world at large; but then, it was 
a thing 1 was used to. llowevcr, my 
skill in music could avail me nothing ift a 
country where every peasant j»vas a better 
musician than T : but by this time 1 had 
acrjuired another talent, which answeied 
my purpose as well, and this was a skill in 
disputation. In all the foreign universities 
and convents there are, upon certain days, 
^-philosophical theses maintained against 
every adventitious disputant ; for which, if 
the ehamjiion op|»oses with any dexterity, 
he can claim a gratuity in money,, a dinner, 
and a bed for one night. In this manner, 
therefore, I fought my way towards Eng- 
land ; walked along from city to city ^ ex- 
amined mankind more nearly; and, if \ 
may so express it, saw both sides of the 


picture. My remarks, however, are but 
few : I found that monarchy was the best 
government for the poor to live in, and 
commonwealths for the rich. I found that 
riches in general were in every country 
another name for freedom; and that no 
man is so fond of liberty himself, as not to 
be desirous of subjecting the will of some 
individuals in society to his own. 

“ Upon my arrival in England, I resolved 
to pay my respects first you, and then to 
enlist as a volunteer in the first expedition 
that was going forward ;^but on my journey 
down, my resolutions were changed by 
meeting an old aCiiuaintancc, who I found 
belonged *to a company of comedians that 
were^oing to make a summer campaign in 
the country. The company .seemed not 
much to disapprove of me for an associate. 
They all, however, appiised me of the im- 
portance of the task at which I aimed ; that 
the public was a many-headed monster, 
and that only such as had very good heads 
could please it : that acting was not to be 
learned in a day ; and that without some 
traditional sl#ugs, which had been on the 
stage, and only on the stage, these hundred 
years, I could never pretciMl to please. The 
next til faculty was in fitting me with parts, 
as almost every character was in keeping. 
I was driven for some time from one cha- 
racter to another, till at last Horatio was 
fixed upon, wdrich the presence of the 
present company lias happily hindered me 
from acting.” • 

CHAPTER XXL 

The short ^cutinunncc of fncnctship amours t the 
incums, ivhick w coeval only with mutual 
satisf action. 

My son’s account \^as Too long lo be de- 
livered at once; the first jiart pf it was 
begun that night, ain^he was concluding 
the rest after dinner tlie next day, when the 
appearance of Mr. Thornh ill’s coiiipagc at 
the door seemed to make a ]iau:e in the 
general satisfaction. The butler, v/ho was 
now beconfc my friend in the family, in- 
forrapd me, with a whisper, that the Squire 
liad already made some overtures lo Miss 
W'llmot, and that her aunt and uncle 
seemed highly to approve the match. 
Upon Mr. Thornhill’s entering, he seemed, 
at seeing my son and me, to start back ; 
but I readily imputed that to surpiisc, and 

E 
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not displeasvre. However, ui)on our ad- 
vancing to salute him, he retumed our 
greeting with the most apparent candour ; 
and after a short time his presence seivcd 
only to increase the general good humour. 

After tea he called me aside to inquire 
after my daughter : but upon my informing 
him that my mciuiry was unsuccessful, he 
seemed greatly surprised; adding that he 
had been since frecjiiently at my house in 
order to comforKi the rest of my family, 
whom he left perfectly well. lie then 
asked if I communicated her misfortune to 
Miss Wilmot or my son ; and up6n my re- 
plying that I had not tolcl them ^is yet, lie 
greatly approved my prudence and precau- 
tion, desiring me hy all means to keep it 
a secret: “Foi" at best,” cried he, “it is 
hut divulging one’s own infamy ; and per- 
haps Miss Livy may not be so guilty as wc 
all imagine.” We were here intcrnipted 
by a servant who came to ask the Squire in, 
to stand uj) at country -dances : so that he 
left me quite pleased with the interest he 
seemed to take in my concerns. Itis ad- 
dresses, however, to Miss Wilmot were 
too obvious to be mistaken ;* and yet, she 
seemed not perfectly pleased, but bore 
them rather in compliance to the will 6f her 
aunt than from real inclination. I had even 
the satisfaction to see her lavish some kind 
looks upon my unfortunate son, which the 
other could neither extort by his fortune 
nor assiduity, Mr. ThornhiU’s seeming 
composure, however, *not a little surprised 
me : we had now continued heic a iveek 
at the pressing instances of Mr, Arnold; 
tut each clay the more tenderness Miss 
Wilmot showed my son, Mr. TliornliiH’s 
friendship seemed proportionably to in- 
crease foil him. 

He had formerly hiacle us the most kind 
assurances of using his interest to serve the 
family ; hut now his generosity was not 
confined to promises alone. The morning I 
designed for my departure, M^ Thornhill 
came to me with looks of real pleasure, to 
inform me of a piece of service he had done 
for his fiiend George. This was nothing 
less than his having procured him an en- 
sign’s commission in one of the regiments 
that w^s going to the West Indies, for 
which he had promised but one hundred 
pounds, his interest having been sufficient 


to get an abatement of the other two. “ As 
for this trilling piece of service,” continued 
the young gentleman, “ I desire no other 
reward^hut the pleasure of having served 
my friend ; and as for the hundred pounds 
to be paid, if you arc unable to raise it 
yourselves, I* will advance it, and you 
shall repay me at your leisure.” This was 
a favoin wc w'ai^ed words to express our ^ 
sense of: I icadily, therefore, gave niy 
bond for the money, and testified as much 
gratitude .as if I ntver intended to pay. 

'Geoigc was to depart for tow’ii the next 
day, to secure his commission, in pui- 
suance of^iis generous patron’s directions, 
who judged it liiglily expedient to use 
dispatch, lest in friic meantime another 
should step in witli more advantageous 
propos.a]s. The next morning, therefore, 
our young soldier w as c.arly piepared for 
his departure, ami seemed the only person 
among us dial was not affected by it. 
Neither the fatigues and dangers he wms 
going to encounter, nor the friends and 
mistress — for Miss Wilmot actually loved 
him — he was leaving behind, any way 
damped his sjiirits. After lie had taken ' 
leave (/ the rest of the company, I gave 
him all I had^ my blessing. “And now, 
my boy,” cried I, “Ihou girt going to fight 
for thy count! y : lemcmber how' thy brave 
grandfather fought for his sacred king, 
when loyalty among Lritons was a virtue. 
Go, my boy, and imitate him in all hut his 
misfortunes, if it was a misft>rliinc to die 
wulli Lord Falkland. Go, my boy, and 
if you fall, thpugh distant, exposed, and 
unwept ]>y those that love you, the most 
precious tears are those wdtli which 1 1 eaven 
bedews the pnburied head of a soldier.” 

The next morning I took leave of the 
good family, that had been kind enough 
to entertain me so long, not without seveial 
expressions f)f gratitude to Mr. Thornhill 
for his late liounty. I left them in llie J 
enjoyment of all that happiness which 
affluence and good breeding procure, and 
retumed towards homcffclespairing of ever 
finding my daughter more, hut sending a 
sigh to Heaven to spare and to forgive her. 

I was now come within about twenty 
miles of home, having hired an hoi sc to 
carry me, as I was yet but weak, and com- 
forted myself with the hopes of soon see- 
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ing all I held dearest upon earth. But the 
night coming on, I put up at a little public- 
house by the road -side, and asked for the 
landlord’s company over a pint of wine. 
We sat beside his kitchen fire, which was 
the best room in the house, and chatted 
on politics and the news of the country. 
We happened, among ojjier topic^ to talk 
of young Squire Thornhill, who, The host 
assured me, was hated as much as his uncle 
Sir William, who sometimes came down 
to the country, was Icft^ed. He went on | 
to observe, that he made it his wliAle 
study to betray the daughters of such as 
received him to their houses, %nd, aftec 
a fortnight or three weeks’ possession, 
turned them out unrewarded and aban- 
doned to the world. As we continued oui; 
discourse in this manner, his wife, who 
had been out to get change, returned, and 
perceiving that her huslfhnd was enjoying 
a pleasure in which she was not a sharer, 
she asked him, in an angry tone, what he 
did there? to which he only replied, in an 
ironical way, by drinking her health, 
“Mr? Symonds,” cried she, “you use me 
very ill, and I’ll bear it no longer. Here 
three parts of the business is left fir me to 
do, and the fourth left unTinished, while 
you do nolhing'but soak with the guests 
all day long; whereas, if a spoonful of 
liquor were to cure me of a fever, I never 
touch a drop.” I now found what she 
would be at, an^ immediately poured her 
out a glass, which she received with a 
courtesy ; and, drinking towards my good 
health, “Sir,” resumed she, “it is not so 
much for the value of the liquor I am 
angry, but one cannot help it when the 
house is going out of the wim^ws. If the 
customers or guests arc to be dunned, all 
the burden lies upon my back : he’d as lief 
eat that glass as budge after them himself. 
There, now, above stairs, we have a young 
woman wlio has come to take up her lodg- 
ing here, and I don’t believe she has got 
any money, by her over-civility. I am 


she he slow, she is sure.” — “ I don’t know 
that,” replied the wife; “ but I knoA^ that 
I am .sure she has been here a fortnight, 
and wc have not yet seen the cross of her 
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money.” — “ I suppose, my dear,” cried he, 
“we shall have it all in a lump.” — ^“Iii a 
lump ! ” cried the other : “ I hope we may 
get it any way ; and that I am resolved we 
will this very night, or out she tramps, 
bag and baggage, ” — “ Consider, my dear,” 
cried the husband, “ she is a gentlewoman, 
and deserves more respect.” — “ As for the 
matter of that,” returned the hostess, 
“gentle or simple, out she shall pack with 
a sussarara. Gentry nnfty be good things 
where they take; but, for my part, I never 
saw much good of them at the sign of the 
Harrow.’' Thus saying, she ran up a nar- 
row flighi: of stairs that went from the 
kitchen to a room overhead; and I soon 
perceived, by the loudness of her voice, 
and the bitterness of her re^)roaches, that 
no money was to be had from her lodger. 
I could hear her remonstrances very dis- 
tinctly : “Out, I say; pack out this mo- 
ment ! tramp, thou infamous strumpet, or 
I’ll give thee a mark thou won’t be the 
better for this three months. What ! you 
tnimpery, to come and take up an honest 
house withoift cross or coin to bless your- 
self with! Come along, I say!” — “Oh, 
dear madam,” cried the stranger, “pity me 
— pity a poor abandoned creature, for one 
night, and death will soon do the rest!” 
I instantly knew the voice of my poor 
ruined child Olivia, I flew to her rescue, 
while the woman was dragging her along 
by her hair, and I caught the dear forlorn 
wretch in my arms.' “Welcome, any way 
welcome, my dearest lost one — my trea- 
sure— to .your poor old father’s bosom! 
Though thevicious forsake thee, there is yet 
one in the world that^will never forsake 
thee ; though thou hadst ten thousand crimes 
to answer for, he will forget them all ! 
“Oh, my own dear—” for minutes she 
could say no more — “my own dearestgood 
papa! Could angels be kinder? How 
do I deserve so much? The villain, I hate 
him and myself, to be a reproach to so 
much goodness! You can’t forgive me, 
I know you cannqt.” — “Yes, my child, 
from my heart T do forgive thee : only re- 
pent, and we both shall yet be happy. We 
shall see many pleasant days yet, my 
Olivia,” — “Ah! never, sir, nevef! The 
rest of my wretched life must be infamy 
abroad* and shame at home. But, alas ! 
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papa, you look much paler than you used 
.to do. Could such a tiling as I am give 
you so much uneasiness ? Surely you have 
too much wisdom to take the miseries of 
my guilt upon yourself.” — “Our wisdom, 
young woman,” replied I. — “ Ah, why so 
cold a name, papa?” cried she. “ This is 
the first time you ever called me by so cold 
a name.” — “I ask pardon, my darling,” 
returned I ; “ but I was going to observe, 
that wisdom malCfcs but a slow defence 
against trouble, though at last a sure one.” 
The landlady now returned, to know if w’e 
did not choose a more genteel apartment ; 
to which assenting, we** were shown a 
room w'hcre we could converse more freely. 
After we had talked ourselves into some 
degree of tranquillity, I could not avoid 
desiring some account of the gradations 
that led her to her present wretched situ- 
ation. “That villain, sir,” said she, “from 
the first day of oui meeting, made me 
honourable, though private proposals.” 

“ Villain, indeed !” cried 1 : “ and yet it 
in some measure surprises me^ how a person 
of Mr. Burchell’s good sensc”und seeming 
honour could be guilty of such deliberate 
baseness, and thus step into a family to 
undo it.” 

“My dear papa,” returned my daughter, 
“you labour under a strange mistake. 
Mr. Burchell never attempted to deceive 
me : instead of that, he took every oppor- 
tunity of privately admonishing me against 
the artifices of Mr. Thornhill, who, 1 now 
find, was even worse than he represented 
him.” — “ Mr. ‘Thornhill !” inter^jupted 1 ; 
“can it be?” — “Yes, sir,”'retuniedshe,“it 
was Mr. Thornhill who seduced me; who 
employed the two ladies, a.s he called theirr, 
but wdio i» fact were abandoned women of 
the town, without breeding orpily, to decoy 
us up to London. Their artifices, you m.ay 
remember, would have certainly succeeded, 
but for Mr. Burchell’s letter, wdio directed 
those reproaches at them wh^li w^e all 
applied to ourselves. How he came to 
have so much influcTice as to defeat Uieir 
intentions still remains a secret to me ; but 
I am convinced he was ever our warmest, 
sincerest friend.” 

“ Y ofl amaze me, my dear,” cned I ; “ but 
now I find my first suspicions of Mr.Thorn- 
liill’s baseness were too well grounded; 


but he can triumph in security; for he is 
rich, and wc arc poor. But tell me, my 
child, sure it was no small temptation that 
could tljus obliterate all the imiiressions of 
such an education and so virtuous a dis- 
jiosition as thine?” 

“ Indeed, srr,” replied she,“ he ow^es all 
his triumph to the desire I had of making 
him, and not mys*llf, happy. 1 knew that 
the ceremony of our marriage, W'liicli w^as 
privately performed by a popi.sh priest, W'as 
no way binding, and that I had nothing to 
trwst to but his' honour.” — “What!” in- 
terrupted I, “ and were you indeed married 
byajirieslsin orders?”— “Indeed, sir, w'e 
were,” replied .she, “though wc were both 
sworn to conceal hisMame.” — “Why then, 
my child, come to my ai ms again ; and now 
you arc a* thousand limes more welcome 
than before; for you are now Ins wife to 
all intents and purposes ; nor can all the 
law's of man, tliougli written upon tables 
of adamant, lessen the foicc of that sacied 
connexion.” 

“ Alas, papa !” replied she, “ you arc but 
little acquainted with his villaines : he has 
been inairicd already by the same ]incst to 
SIX or eight wives more, w'hom, like me, 
he has dctcivei^ and abandoned.” 

“ Has he so ? ” cried I ; “ then w'e must 
hang the priest, and you shall inform 
against him to-morrow.” — “But, sir,” re- 
turned .she, “ will that be right, when I am 
sworn to secresy ?” — “My dear,” 1 replied, 
“if you have made such a promise, I 
cannot, nor will I tempt you to break it. 
Even though iVnay benefit the public, you 
must not inform against him. In all human 
insfitutions a smaller evil is allow'cd to pro- 
cure a grcatcjf good ; as, in iioJilics, a ])ro- 
vince may be given away to secure a king- 
dom ; in medicine, a limb may be lop]>ed 
off to preserve the body : but in religion, 
the law is written, and inflexible, vcver to 
do evil. And this law, my child, is right ; 
for otherwise, if we commit a smaller evil 
to procure a greater good, certain .guilt 
W'ould be thus incurred, «in expectation of 
contingent advantage. And though the 
advantage should certainly follow', yet the 
interval between commission and advan- 
tage,^which is allowed to be guilty, may 
l:^e that in which wc are called away to 
answer for the things we have done, and 
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the volume of humun actions is closed for 
ever. But I interrupt you, my dear ; go 
on.” 

“ The very next morning,” continued 
she, ” 1 found what little expectation I M'as 
to have from his sincerity. That very 
morning he introduced me to two unhappy 
women more, whom, like me, he had de- 
ceived, but who lived ill con ten til prosti- 
tution. 1 loved him too tenderly to bear 
sudi rivals in his affections, and strove to 
forget my infamy in n,tumult of pleasures. 
With this view T danced, dressed, jnd 
talked ; bill still was unhappy. The gen- 
tlemen who visited there tolj me eveiy 
moment of the power of my charms, and 
this only contril^iitecl 4o increase my melan- 
clioly, as I had thrown all their jiower 
(juite away. 'I'luis each day l*gicw morti 
pensive, and he moie insolent, till at last 
the monster liad tlie assurance to offer me 
to a young baronet of his acquaintance. 
Need 1 describe, sir, how his ingratitude 
stung me? My answer to this proposal 
was almost madness. I desired to part. 
As I uas going, he offeied me a purse; 
but I dung it at him witli indignation, and 
I mi si fioiii him m a rage, that for a while 
kept me msensildc of the^ miseries of my 
situation. But I soon looked round me, 
and saw myself a vile, abject, guilty ibing, 
without one fi lend in tlie world to apply to. 
Just m that interval, a stage coach hap- 
pening to jiass by, I took a place, it bi'ing 
my only aim to he driven at a distance fiom 
a w retch I despised and detested. I was set 
down lierc, where, since my arrival, my 
own anxiety and this wonlan’s unkindness 
have been my only companions. -The 
liouis of pleasure that i have passed with 
my mamma and sister no# grow painful 
to me. d'heir sorro vi arc much ; but mi nc 
are greater than theins, for mine are mixed 
with guilt and infamy.” 

“ Have jiatieiice, my child, "cried I, “and 
I hope things will yet be better. Take 
some repose to*nig]it, and to-moriow I’ll 
carry you homt^ to your mother and the 
rest of the family, from uhora you will 
icceive a kind reception. Poor woman! 
tliis has gone to her heart ; but she loves 
you still, Olivia, and will forget it. ” 


CHAPTER XXir. 

Offences are easily pardoned^ where they e is Love 
at bottom. 

The next morning I took my daughter 
behind me, and set out on niy return home. 
Ah we travelled along, I strove, by every 
persuasion, to calm her sorrows and fears, 
and to arm her with resolution to bear the 
presence of her offended mother, 1 took 
every opportunity, from the prospect of a 
fine country, through \fliicli W'e passed, to 
observe how much kinder Heaven was to 
us than. we to each other; and that the 
I misloi tunes of Nature’s making were very 
few. I assured hei , that she should never 
perceive any change in my affections, and 
that, during my life, whi(;)i yet niiglit lie 
long, she might depend upon a guardian 
ami an instructor. 1 armed her against the , 
censure of the world, showed her that booksj 
were sweet uiireproaching companions to) 
the miserable, and that, if they could not! 
bring us to enjoy life, they would at least! 
teach us to endure it. 

Tile Inrct^hoise that we rode was to be 
j)iit up that night at an inn by th6 way, 
within about five miles from my house; 
amUas 1 was willing to prepare my family 
for my daughter’s reception, I determined 
to leave her that night at the inn, and to re- 
turn for lier, accompanied by my daughter 
Sojdiia, early the next morning. It was 
night before we reached our appointed 
stage ; however, after seeing her providetl 
with a decent apartment, and having or- 
dered the hostess to prepare jirnpcr lefresh- 
mcnls, I'kissed her, and ])rocecdcd towards 
home. And now iiiy heart caught new 
scn.sations of pleasing*, the nearer I ap- 
proached that peaceful mansion. As 
a bird that had bqpn frighted from its 
nest, my affections outwent my haste, and 
hovered round my little fireside with all 
the rapture of expectation. 1 called up 
the many fond things 1 had to say, and 
anticipat#! the welcome 1 was to receive. 

I already felt my ^\'ife’s tender embrace, 
and smiled at the joy of my little ones. 
As I walked but slowly, the night waned 
apace. The labourers of the day were all 
retired to rest; the lights were out in every 
cottage ; no sounds were heard iJlit of the 
shrilling cock, and the deep-mouthed 
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watch-dog, at hollow distance. I ap- 
proached my little abode of pleasure, and, 
tefore I was within a furlong of the place, 
our honest mastiff came running to wel- 
come me. 

It was now near midnight that I came 
to knock at my door : all was still and i 
silent : my heart dilated with unutteiable 
happiness, when, to my amazement, I saw' 
the house bursting out in a blaze of fire, 
and every aperture red with conilagration. 

I gave a loud convulsive outcry, and fell 
upon the pavement, insensildc. This 
alarmed my son, who had, till this, been 
asleep; and he, perceiVng the flames, 
instantly waked my wife and daughter; 
and all running out, naked, and wild with 
apprehension, recalled me to life with their 
anguish, but it was only to objects of 
new terror; for the flames liad, by this 
lime, caught the roof of our dwelling, part 
after part continuing to hill in, while the 
family stood, with silent agony, looking 
on, as if they enjoyed tlie blaze. 1 gazed 
upon them and upon it by turns, and then 
looked round me for my twf^ little ones ; 
but they were not to be seciif 0 misciy ! 
“Where,” cried I, “where are my little 
ones?” — “They!ire burnt to death iikthe 
flames,” said my wife, calmly, “ and I will 
die with them.” That moment I heard 
the cry of the babes within, who were just 
awaked by the fire, and nothing could 
have slopped me. “ Where, Avhere are 
my childien?” cried rushing through 
the flames, and bursting the door of the 
chamber in winch they were confined! — 
“Where are my little ones?” — “IIT tc, dear 
papa, here we are,” cried they together, 
while the flames wew just catching the bed 
where they lay. I caught them both in 
my arms, ^nd snatcliiid them through the 
fire as fast as possible, while, just as I was 
got out, the roof sunk in. “ Now,” cried 
I, holding up my children, “ now let the 
flames burn on, and all my iiosscssions 
perish. Here they are ; I havefcaved my 
treasure. Here, my dearest, here are our 
ireasurcs, and we sliall yet be happy. "We 
kissed our little darlings a thousand times ; 
they clasped us round the neck, and seemed 
to share^our transports, while their mother 
. laughed and wept by turns. 

I now stood a calm spectator of the 


flames; and, after some time, began to 
perceive that my arm to the shoulder was 
scorched in a terrible nmnner. It was, 
therefore, out of my power to give my sou 
any assistance, either in attempting to save 
our goods, or preventing the flames spread- 
ing to our corp. By this time the neigh- 
bours were alarmed, and came running to 
our assisfeincc ; bu4 all they could do was to 
stand, like us— spectators of the calamity. ^ 

My goods, among whicli were the notes 
I had reserved for rpy daughters’ fortunes, 
we^e entirely consumed, except a box with 
some papers that stood in the kitchen, and 
two or thrje things more of little conse- 
(juence, which my son brought away in the 
beginning. The neighbours contributed, 
however, what they could to lighten 
flur distre.t>. They brought us clothes, 
and furnished one of our outhouses with 
I kitchen utensils ; jo that by daylight we 
j had anotlier, though a wretclied dwelling 
to retire to. My honest next neighbour 
and his children were not the least as.si- 
duous in providing us wdth everything 
necessary, and oflenng whatever consola- 
tion u'ltutoied benevolence could suggest. 

When the feais of my family had sul)- 
sided, curiosity, to know the cause of my 
long stay began to take place: having 
therefore informed them of every parti- 
cular, I proceeded to prepare lliem for the 
reception of our lost one ; and though we 
j had nothing but wietchedness now to im- 
parl, I was willing to procure her a wel- 
come to what we had. This task would 
have been more difficult but for our recent 
calamity, which had humified my wife’s 
pride, and blunted it by moic poignant 
.afflictions. Being unable to go for my 
poor child nf^self, as my arm grew very 
painful, I sent my son and daughter, who 
soon returned, supporting the wretched 
delinquent, who had not the courage to 
look up at her mollier, whom no instruc- 
tions of mine could persuade to a perfect 
reconciliation;' for women have a much 
stronger sense of female^error than men. 
“ Ah, madam,” cried her mother, “ this is 
but a poor place you are come to after so 
much finei 7 . My daughter Sophy and I 
can afford but little entertainment to per- 
sons who have kept company only with 
people of distinction. Yes, Miss Livy, 
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your poor father and I have suffered veiy 
jnuch of late ; but I hope Heaven will for- 
give you.” During this reception, the 
unhappy victim stood pale and trembling, 
unable to weep or to reply : but* 1 could 
not continue a silent spectator of her dis- 
tress ; wherefore, assuming a degree of se- 
verity in my voice and manner, which was 
ever followed with insljint subm%sion, “ I 
entreat, woman, that my words may be 
now marked once for all : I have here 
brought you back a poor deluded wan- 
derer; her return to fluty demands the te- 
vival of our tenderness. The real h!lrd- 
ships of life are now coming fast upon us ; 
let us not, therefore, increase ftiem by dis- 
sension among each other. If we live 
liarmoniously together, we may yet be con- 
tented, as there are enough o£ us to shut 
out the censuring world, and keep each 
other in countenance.^ The kindness of 
Heaven is promised to the penitent, and 
let ours be directed by the example. 
Heaven, we are assured, is much more 
pleased to view a rejientant sinner, than 
ninety-nine persons who have supported a 
course of undeviating rectitude. And this 
is right; for that single effoit by which 
we slop short in the down-lull path to per- 
dition, is itself a greater exertion of virtue 
than a hundreTl acts of justice.” 

CHAPTER XXIIT. 

Kone but the Guilty can he long and completely 
^ miu-rablc. 

SoMi-: assiduity was now required to 
make our present abode as convenient as 
possilile, and we were sooii again qualified 
to enjoy our former serenity. Being 4i'5- 
abler! myself from assisting my son in our 
usual occupations, I read# to my family 
from the few books that were saved, and 
particularly fiom such as, by amusing the 
imagination, <‘ontributed to case the heart. 
Our good neighbours, too, came every day, 
with the kindest condolence, and fixed a 
lime in which they were all to assist at 
repairing my former dwelling. Honest 
Farmer Williaiifi was not last among these 
visitors ; but heartily offered his friendship. 
He would even have renewed his addresses 
to my daughter; but she rejected him in 
such a manner, as totally repressed his 
future solicitations. Her grief seemed 


formed for continuing, and she was the 
only person of our little society that a week 
did not restore to cheerfulness. She now 
lost that unblushing innocence which once 
taught her to respect her&elf, and to seek 
pleasure by pleasing. Anxiety now had 
taken strong possession of her mind; her 
beauty began to be impaired with her con- 
stitution, and neglect still more contributed 
to diminish it. Every tender epithet be- 
stowed on her sister brought a pang to 
her heart, and a tcar%) her eye; and as 
one vice, though cured, ever plants others 
where it has been, so her former guilt, 
tliough ’driven mit by repentance, left jea- 
lousy and envy behind. I strove a thou- 
sand w^ays to lessen her care, and even 
forgot my own pain m a concern for hers, 
collecting such amusing passages of liis- 
tory as a strong memory and some reading 
could suggest. Our happiness, my dear, ” 
1 would say, “ is in the power of One who 
can bring it about a thousand unforeseen 
ways, that mock our foresight. If example 
be necessary to prove this, I’ll give you a 
story, my cluld, told us by a grave though 
somelimcsf * romancing historian. 

“ Matilda was married very young to a 
Neapolitan nobleman of llie first quality, 
and found herself a widow and a mother 
at the age of fifteen. As she stood one 
day caressing her infant son in the open 
window of an apartment which hung over 
the river Volturna, the child with a sud- 
den .spring leaped from her arms into the 
Hood below, and* disappeared in a mo- 
ment. The mother, struck with instant 
surprisos and making an effort to save him, 
plunged in after ; but far from lieing able 
to assist the infant, s^ie herself wath great 
difficulty escaped to the opposite shore, just 
when some French^soldiers wore plunder- 
ing the country on that side, who imme- 
diately made her their prisoner. 

“ As the war was then carried on between 
the French and Italians with the utmost 
inhumai^y, they were going at once to 
perpetrate those two extremes suggested 
hy appetite and cruelty. This base reso- 
lution, however, was opposed by a young 
officer, who, though their retreat required 
the utmost expedition, placed her behind 
him, and brought her in safety toliis native 
.city, Her beauty at first caught his eye ; 
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her merit, soon after, his heart. They 
were married : he rose to the highest posts ; 
they lived long together, and were happy. 
But the felicity of a soldier can never be 
called permanent : after an interval of 
several years, the troops winch lie com- 
manded having met with a repulse, he was 
obliged to take shelter in the city where he 
had lived with his wife. Here they suffered 
a siege, and the city at length was taken. 
P'ew histories can jiroduce more various 
instances of cruell^ than those which the 
French and Italians at that time exercised 
upon each other. It was resolve^ by the 
victors, upon this occasiop, to put all the 
PTench pi isoners to death ; Imt jiarticularly 
the husband of the unfortunate Matilda, as 
he was iinncijjally instrumental in pro- 
tracting tlie siege. ThcMr determinations 
w'ere, in general, executed almost as soon 
as resolved upon. The captive soldier was 
led forth, and the executioner with his 
sword stood ready, while tlie s])cctators 
in gloomy silence awaited tlie fatal blow, 
which was only sus])en(led till the general 
who presided as judge sho;,dd give the 
signal. It was in this iiitcrviil of anguish 
and expectation that Matilda came to lake 
hei last farewell < of her liusband anc^ de- 
liverer, dej)loriug her wretched situation, 
and the cruelty of fate, that had saved her 
from perishing by a premat uie death m 
tlie river Volturna, to be the spectator of 
still greater calamities. The general, who 
was a young man, was struck with surprise 
at her beauty, and pity*at her distress ; but 
with still stronger emotions when lie lieard 
her mention hcT former daiigeis. *110 was 
her son, the infant for whom she had en- 
countered so much danger. IJc acknow- 
ledged her at once as his mother, and fell 
at her feels The res^ may be easily sup- 
posed : tlie captive was set free, and all 
the happiness that love, friendship, and 
duty, could confer on each, were united.” 

In this manner 1 would attempt to 
amuse my daughter : but she lisfemed with 
divided attention ; for lier own misfortunes 
engrossed all the pity she once had *for 
those of another, and nothing gave her 
ease. In company she dreaded contempt ; 
and in solitude she only found anxiety. 
Such M'as the colour of her wretchedness, 
.M’hen we received certain information that 


Mr. Thornhill was going to be married to 
Miss Wilmot, for whom I always sus- 
pected he had a real passion, though he 
took every opportunity before me to 
express *his contempt both of her person 
and fortune. This news only served to 
increase poor. Olivia’s affliction: such a 
flagrant breach of fidelity was more than 
hei cou^ige coulrf support. I was re- 
solved, however, to get more certain fiij 
foimatioii, and to defeat, if possible, the 
conpiletioii of his d^'signs, by sending my 
son to old Mr. Wilmot’s, with instructions 
tolcnow the truth of the report, and to 
deliver Miss Wilmot a letter, intimating 
Mr. Thonihiirs conduct in my family. 
My son went m pu^^iuiiicc of my direc- 
tions, and in three days returned, assuring 
ns of the truth of the account ; but lliat 
lie had found it impossilile to deliver ihe 
letter, which he \^as therefore obliged to 
leave, as Mr. Thornhill and Miss Wilmot 
were visiting lound the country. Tliey 
were to be mained, he said, in a few days, 
having appealed together at church the 
Sunday before he was there, in great 
spleiidoui, the bride attended by six 
young ladles, and he by as many gentle- 
men. Their iy)])ioaching nuptials filled 
the whole country with rejoicing, and 
they usually rode out together in the 
grandest eijuipage that had been seen in 
the country for many years. All the 
friends of both families, he said, were 
there, particulaily the Scpiire’s uncle, Sir 
William 'I'honihill, who bore so good a 
character. He added, that notliing but 
mirth and feasting \verc going foiward ; 
that all the countiy praise<l the young 
bridc’.s beauty, and the liiidegrooin’s fine 
person, and •that they were immensely 
fond of each otlicr; concluding, that lie 
could not help thinking Mr. Thornhill 
one of the most happy men in the world. 

“Why, let him, if he can,” returned 1 : 
‘ but, my son, observe this bed of straw 
and imsliellering roof ; those mouldering 
Myalls and humid floor; ijjy wretched body 
thus disabled by fire, and my children 
weeping round me for bread ; you have 
come home, my child, to all this; yet 
here, even here, you see a man that 
\yould not for a thousand worlds exchange 
situations. Oh, my children, if you 
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could but learn to commune with your 
own hearts, and know what noble com- 
pany you can make them, you would 
little regard the elegance and splendour 
of the worthless. Almost all mfen have 
been taught to call life a passage, and 
themselves the travellers. The similitude 
still may be improved, when we observe 
that the good are joyful and sei^e, like 
travellers that are going towards home; 
the wicked but by intervals happy, like 
travellers that are goiyg into exile.” 

My compaSi,ion for my poor 'daughter, 
overjiowered liy this new disaster, inter- 
rupted what I had further to i^bserve. I 
bade her mother support her, and after 
a short time she r<^:overcd. She ap- 
])eared from that time more calm, and I 
imagined had gained a new* degree of 
lesolution ; Init appearances deceived me: 
for her tranquillity w^is the languor of 
over-wrought lesontment. A supply of 
piovisious, charitably sent us by my kind 
jiarishioners,' seemed to diffuse new cheer- 
fulness among the rest of the family, nor 
was T displeased at seeing tliem once more 
sprightly and at ease. It would have 
been unjust to damp their satisfactions, 
merely to condole with ij^solute* melan- 
choly, or to burden them with a sadness 
they did not fe*el. Thus, once more the 
tale went round, and the song was de- 
inaiifled, and cheerfulness condescended 
to hover round our little habitation. 

CHAFFER XXIV. 

Frt’^h Cnlamtties. 

The next morning the sun arose with 
jieculiar warmth for the season, so that 
we agreed to bieakfast toother on the 
honeysuckle bank ; where, Avhile we sat, 
my youngest daughter at my request 
joined her voice to the concert on the 
trees about us. It was in this place my 
poor Olivia first met her seducer, and 
every object served to recall her sadness. 
Blit that melancholy whicli is excited by 
oli|ccts of plca'^iyc, or inspired by sounds 
of harmony, soothes the heart instead of 
corroding it. tier mother, too, upon 
this occasion, felt a pleasing distress, and 
wejit, and loved her daughter as before. 
*‘I)o, my pretty Olivia,” cried she? “Jet 
us have that little melancholy air yodr 


papa was so fond of ; your sister Sophy 
has already obliged us. Do, child ; it 
will please your old father.” She com- 
plied in a manner so exquisitely pathetic 
as moved me : 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray, 

What charm can soothe her melancholy? 

What art can wash her guilt .iway? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance tU her lover, 

And wring his bos^, is— to die. 

As she was concluding the last stanza, 
to which an interruption in her voice from 
sorrow gave peouhat softness, the appear- 
ance of Mr. Thornhill’s equipage at a 
distance alarmed us all, but particularly 
increased the uneasiness t of my eldest 
daughter, who, desirous of shunning her 
betrayer, returned to the house with her 
sister. In a few minutes he was alighted 
fiomhis cliariot, and making up to the 
lilace where I was still sitting, inquired 
after my health with his usual air of 
familiarity. “ Sir,” rcjdied I, “ your pre- 
sent assurai-^i^c only serves to aggravate 
the baseness of your character; and there 
was a time when I would have chastised 
you» in^ilcnce for presuming thus to 
appear before me. But now you are safe ; 
for age has cooled my passions, and my 
calling restrains them.” 

“ I vow, my dear sir,” returned he, “ I 
am amazed at all tliis ; nor can I under- 
stand what it meai\,s ! I hope you don’t 
think your daughter’s late excursion with 
me had anything criminal it?” 

“Go,* cried 1 ; “ thou art a wretch, a 
poor, pitiful wretch, and every way a liar : 
but your meanness secures you from my 
anger ! Yet, sir, I am descended from a 
family that would nekt liave boi Ac this ! — 
And so, thou vile thing, to gratify a mo- 
mentary passion, thou hast made one poor 
creature wretched for life, and polluted a 
family that had nothing but honour for 
their portion ! ” 

“ If she or you,’' returned he, “are 
resolved to be miserable, I cannot help it. 
But you may still be happy ; and what- 
ever opinion you may have formed of me, 
you shall ever find me ready to contribute 
to it. We can marry her to another in a 
short time ; and, what is more, she may 
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keep her lover beside ; for I ])rote&t I 
shall ever continue to have a true regard 
for her.” 

I found all my passions alarmed at this 
new degrading proposal ; for though the 
mind may often be calm under great in- 
juries, little villany can at any lime get 
within the soul, and sting it into rage. — 
“ Avoid my sight, thou reptile ! ” cried I, 
“nor continue to insult me with thy pre- 
sence. Were brave son at home, he 
would not suffer this ; but I am old and 
disabled, and every way undone.” 

” I fjnd,'' cried lie, “ you aie bent upon 
obliging me to talk in harsher manner 
than I intended. Hut as I have shown 
you what may be hoped from my fiiend- 
ship, it may not be improper to represent 
what may be the conseiiuences of my 
resentmeni. My attorney, to whom your 
late bond has been transferred, threatens 
hard ; nor do I know how to prevent the 
course of justice, cxccjit by paying the 
money myself; which, as I have been at 
some expenses lately previous to my in- 
tended marriage, is not ^o ei^|^y to be done. 
And then my stewaid lalks*of driving for 
the rent ; it is certain he knows his duly ; 
for I never IroiiHlc myself with affairs of 
that nature. Yet still I could wish to 
serve you, and even to have you and your 
daughter pi'escnt at my marriage, which 
is shortly to be solemnized witli Miss 
Wilmot; it is even the rerjuest of my 
charming Arabella hgrself, whom 1 hope 
you will not icfusc.” 

“Mr. Thorpliill,” replied I, “hear me 
once for all : as to your marriage with 
any but my daughter, that I never will 
consent to ; and Plough your friendship 
could raise me to a throne, or your re- 
sentment* sink me to the grave, yet would 
I despise both. Thou hast once wofully, 
irreparably deceived me. I reposed my 
heart upon thine honour, and have found 
its baseness. Never more, therefore, ex- 
pect friendship from me. Go, tiid possess 
what fortune has given thee— beauty, 
riclics, health, and pleasure. Go, "and 
leave me to want, infamy, disease, and 
sorrow. Yet, humbled as I am, shall 
my he^rt still vindicate its dignity ; and 
■ though thou hast my forgiveness, Ihou 
shalt ever have my contempt.” 


“If so,” returned he, “depend upon it 
you shall feel the effects of this insolence ; 
and we shall shortly see which is the 
fittest object of scorn, you or me.” — Upon 
which he departed abruptly. 

My wife and son, who were present at 
this interview, seemed terrified with ap- 
prehension. My daughters also, finding 
that he^vas gonef came out to be informed 
of the result of our conference, which} 
when known, • aljirmcd them not less than 
the rest. Hut as t§ myself, I disregarded 
tl^e utmost stretch of his malevolence: 
he had already stiuck the blow, and 
now T s^ood jnepared to icpel every 
•new^ effort, like one of those instruments 
used in the ait of^war, which, however 
thrown, still presents a point to receive 
•the enemy. 

We soon, however, ftiund that he had 
not threatened ii^ vain ; for the very next 
morning his stewanl came to demand my 
annual lenl, which, by the train of accidents 
already related, I was unable to pay. 
The consequence of my inca])acity was 
his driving my cattle that evening, and 
their being ajipraised and sold the next 
day for less than half their value. My 
wife and chilclfen now therefore entreated 
me to comply upon any terms, rather than 
incur certain destnictioh. They even 
begged of me to admit his visits once 
more, and used all their little eloquence 
to paint the calamities I was going to 
endure, — the lerrois ol» a ])rison in so 
rigorous a season as the piesciil, with the 
danger that threatened my health from 
the late accident that happened by the 
fire. Hut I continued inflexible. 

“Why, my treasures,” cried I, “why 
will you thift attempt to persuade me to 
the thing that is not right? My duty ha.s 
taught me to forgive him; but my con- 
science will not permit me to approve. 
Would you have me applaud to the world 
what my heart must internally condemn ? 
Would you have me tamely sit down and 
flatter our infamous Ijetrayer ; and, to 
avoid a prison, continiuuly suffer the more 
galling ])onds of menial confinement ? 
No, never ! If we are to be taken from 
this abode, only let us hold to the right ; 
and^vherever we are thrown, we can still 
fetire to a charming 'apartment, when we 
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can look round our own hearts with 
intrepidity and with pleasure ! ” 

In this manner we spent that evening. 
Early the next morning, as the snow had 
fallen in great abundance in the night, 
my son was employed in clearing it away, 
and opening a passage before the door. 
He had not been thus engaged long, when 
he came running in, wi^i looks m 1 pale, 
toJ:ell us that two strangers, whom he 
knew to be officers of justice, were making 
towards the house. , 

Just as he spoke they came in, and ap- 
proaching the bed where I lay, after 
previously informing me of tlu^r employ- 
ment and business, made me their prisoner, 
bidding me prepare tc^go with them to the 
county gaol, which was eleven miles off. 

“My friends,” said I, this* is severe* 
weatlier in which you have come to take 
me to a prison ; and .it is particularly 
unfortunate at this time, as one of my 
arms has lately been burnt in a terrible 
manner, and it has thrown me into a 
slight fever, and I want clothes to cover 
me, and I am now too weak and old to 
walk fiir in such deep snow ; but, if it 
must l)e so ” 

I then turned to my wif^ and children, 
and directed them to get together what 
few things were left us, and to prepare 
immediately for leaving this place. I 
entreated them to be expeditious ; and 
desired my son to assist his eldest sister, 
who, from a consciousness that she was 
the cause of all our calamities, was fallen, 
and had lost anguish in insensibility, I 
encouraged my wife, wRo, pale and 
trembling, clasped bur affrighted little 
ones in her arms, that clung to her bosom 
in silence, dreading to look^ound at the 
strangers. In the meantime my youngest 
daughter prepared for our departure, 
and as she received several hints to use 
dispatch, in about an hour we were ready 
to depart. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

« 

No situation, howei>er wretched if seems, hui 
has some sort of comfort attending it. 

W K set forward from this peaceful neigh- 
bourhood, and walked on slowly. My 
eldest daughter being enfeebled by af slow 
fever, which had begun for some days fb 


undermine her constitution, one of the 
officers who had a horse kindly took her ' 
behind himj for even these men cannot 
entirely divest themselves of humanity. 
My son led one of the little ones by the^' 
hand, and my wife the other, while I 
leaned upon my youngest girl, whose tears 
fell, not for her own, but my distresses. 

Wc were now got from my late dwelling 
about two miles, when we saw a crowd, 
running and shouting behind us, consisting 
of about fifty of my poorest parishioners. 
These, with dreadful imprecations, soon 
seized upon the two officers of justice, 
and swearing th«y would never see their 
minister go to gaol while they had a drop 
of blood to shed in his defence, were 
going to use them with great severity. 
The consecpience might have been fatal, 
had I not immediately interposed, and 
with some difficulty rescued the officers 
from the hands of the enraged multitude. 
My children, who looked upon my delivery 
now as certain, appeared transported with 
joy, and were incapable of containing 
their rapturqi^ But they were soon un- 
deceived, up«n hearing me address the 
poor deluded people, who came, as they 
ima^ned, to do me servlhe. 

“ What ! my friends,” cried I, “and is 
this the way you love me? Is this the 
manner you obey the instructions I have 
given you from the pulpit ? Thus to fly 
in the face of justice, and bring down 
ruin on yourselves^ and me ? Which is 
your ringleader ? Show me the man that 
has thus seduced you. As sure as he 
lives he Shall feel my resentment. Alas ! 
my dear deluded flock, return back to the 
duty you owe to God^ to your country, 
and to me. I shall yet perhaps one day 
see you in greater fliicity here, 'and con- 
tribute to make your lives more happy. 
But, let it at least be my comfort, when I 
pen my fold for immortality, that not one 
here shall be wanting.” 

They n#w seemed all repentance, and, 
melting into tears, came one after the 
othdr to bid me farewell. I shook each 
tenderly by the hand, and leaving them 
my blessing, proceeded forward without 
meeting any further interruption.. Some 
hours before night, we reached the town, 
or rather village, for it consisted but of a 
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few mean houses, having lost all its former 
opulence, and retaining no marks of its 
ancient superiority but the gaol. 

Upon entering, we put up at an inn, 
where we had such refreshments as could 
most readily be procured, and I supped 
with my family with my usual cheerfulness. 
After seeing them properly accommodated 
for that night, I next attended the sheriff’s 
officers to the prison, which had formerly 
been built lor t|^ purposes of war, and 
consisted of one large apartment, strongly 
grated, and paved with stone, common to 
both felons and debtors at certain hours 
in the four-and-twentf. Besides this, 
every ju-isoiier had a separate cell, where 
he was locked in for the night. 

1 expected,* upon my entrance, to find 
nothing but lamentations and various 
sounds of misel'y ; but it was very different. 
The prisoners seemed all employed in one 
common design, that of forgetting thought 
in merriment or clamour, i was apprised 
of the usual pcr([uisitcs required u])on these 
occasions, and immediately complied with 
the demand, though the Ifdle money I 
had was very near being all exhausted. 
This was immediately sent away for liquor, 
and the whole prison was soon fillecVwith 
riot, laughter, and profanencss. 

“ How,” cned I to myself, “shall men 
so very wicked be cheerful, and shall I lie 
melancholy? I feel only tlie same con- 
finement with them, and I tlnnk 1 have 
more reason to be happy.” 

With such reflections I laboured to be- 
come cheerful^ but cheerfulness was never 
yet produced by effort, which is itself pain- 
ful. As I was sitting, therefore, in a 
corner of the gaol? in a pensive posture, 
one of my fellow-prisoners came up, and, 
sitting by me, cnteRd into conversation. 
It was my constant rule in life never to 
avoid the conversation of any man who 
seemed to desire it : for if good, I might 
profit by his instruction ; if bad, he might 
be assisted by mine. 1 fouud%is to be a 
knowing man, of strong unlettered sense, 
but a thorough knowledge of the world, 
as it is called, or, more properly speaking, 
of human nature on the wrong side. He 
asked J?ie if I had taken care to provide 
myself with a bed, which was a circum- 
stance I had never once attended to. 


“That’s unfortunate,” cried he, “ as you 
are allowed here nothing but straw, and 
your apartment is veiy large and cold, 
flowever, you seem to be something of a 
gentleman, and, as I have been one myself 
m my time, i)art of my bed-clothes are 
heartily at your service,” 

I I thanked him, professing my surprise 
I at find Big such Ifamamty in a gaol in mis- 
fortunes ; adding, to let him sec that I Wfis 
a scholar, “ That the sage ancient seemed 
to undersland llit^ value of company in 
a^hetion, when he said Ton kostiion aire^ 
etdos ton clairon ; and, in fact,” continued 
J, “whatsis the world if it affords ox\\^ 
‘fiohlude ?” 

“You talk of tli*,‘ world, sir,” returned 
my fellow -jirisoner ; “llic woilil is in its 
dotage ; ?ind yet the cosmogony or crea- 
tion of tlic uorld has ]Hi7/led tlie philo- 
sophcis of cvery«age. What a medley of 
opinions have they not broached upon the 
Cl cation of the world ' Sanchoniathoii, 
Manet ho, Berosus, and Ocellus Lucaniis, 
have all attempted it in vain. The latter 
has these words, Anarchon ara kcu ate- 
lutnion to pan ^ uliiLh implies 1 ask 
pardoi-^ sir,” cried 1, “for interrupting so 
much learning; but 1 think i have hciud 
all this before. Have I yot had the plea- 
sure of once seeing you at Wcllbridge 
fair, and is not yoiiriiame Ephiaimjcnkin- 
.son?” At this demand he only sighed. 
“1 sup]) 0 '?e yon must recollect,” icsumcd 
1, “oneDoctoi PnmrosC, from whom you 
bought a horse ? ” 

He now at once recollected me ; for the 
gloominess ofllie place and the a])proach- 
ing night had prevented his distinguishing 
my features befoie. “ Yes, sir,” returned 
Mr. JenkiiiShn, “I remember you per- 
fectly well ; I bought a lioise, but forgot 
to pay for him. Your neiglibouv Flam- 
borough is the only prosecutor 1 am any 
way afrairl of at the next assizes ; for lie 
intends to swear positively against me as 
a coiner. 1 am heartily sorry, sir, 1 ever 
deceived you, or indeed^ny man ; for you 
sec,” continued he, showing his shackles, 
“what my tricks have brought me to.” 

Well, sir,” replied I, “your kindness 
in offering me assistance when you could 
expdtt no return shall be repaid with my 
endeavours to soften, or totally suppress 
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Mr. Flamborough’s evidence, and 1 will 
send my son to him for that purpose the 
first opportunity ; nor do I in the least 
doubt but he will comply with my request ; 
and as to my own evidence, you need be 
under no uneasiness about that.” 

“Well, sir,” cried he, “ all the return 
I can make shall be yours. Y ou sliall have 
more than half my bed-’blothcs tD-night, 
and ni take care to stand your friend in 
the prison, where I think I have some 
influence.” *■ 

1 thanked him, and could not avoid 
being surprised at the present youthful 
change in his aspect ; for at theiime I had 
seen him before, he appeared at least sixty. 
“Sir,” answered he,«“you are little ac- 
quainted with the world ; I had, at that 
lime, false hair, and have Icarilt the art* 
of counterfeiting every age fronr seventeen 
to seventy. Ah, sir ! lixd I bin bestowed 
half the pains in learning a trade that I 
have in leai rung to be a scoundrel, I might 
have been a rich man at tins day. But, 
logue as I am, still I may be your friend, 
and that, peihaps, when you least expect 
it.” 

We were now iirevented from, further 
conversation by the arrival of the gaoler’s 
servants, who c;ame to call over the pri-^ 
soners’ names, and lock up for the night. A 
fellow also, Avith a bundle of straw for my 
bed, attended, who led me along a dark 
narrow passage, into a room paved like 
theermmon prison, and in one coiner of 
ihi'^ 1 spread my bed, and the clothes given 
me by my fellow-prisoner ■ which done, 
my conductor, who was civil enough, bade 
me a good night. After my usual medita- 
tions, and having praised my Heavenly 
Corrector, I laid myself down, and slept 
with the utmost tranquillity till morning. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

A Rcfortuaiiou in the Gaol: to inakc laws corn- 
pit tc, they should ^cuuird as well us punish. 

d'UK next morning early, 1 was awakened 
by my family, wtorn 1 found in tears at 
my bedside. The gloomy strength of every 
thing about us, it seems, had daunted them. 
I gently rebuked their sorrow, assuring 
them I had never slept with greater tran- 
quillily ; and next inquired after my Eldest 
daughter, who was not among thenV 


They informed me that yesterday’s un- 
easiness and fatigue had increased her 
fever, and it was judged proper to leave 
her behind. My next care was to send 
my, son to procure a room or two to lodge 
the family in, as near the prison as con- 
veniently could be found. He obeyed; 
but could only find one apartment, which 
was hired at a small expense for his mother 
and sisters, the gaoler, with humanity, con- 
senting to let him and l^s two little bro- 
thers he m the prison with me. A bed 
was therefore prepared for them in a corner 
of the room, which 1 thought answered 
very conveniently? I was willing, however, 
previously to know whether my little chil- 
dren chose to lie in a place which seemed 
to fright them upon entrance. 

“ Well,” cried I, “my good boys, how 
do you like your bed ? 1 hope you arc 

not afraid to lie in this room, dark as it 
appears ?” 

“No, papa,” says Dick, “I am not 
afraid to he anywhere, where you are.” 

“And I,” says Bill, who wa'i yet but 
four years oldi|} “ love every place best that 
my papa is in»” 

After this I allotted to each of the family 
what* they Avere to do. My daughter was 
parti culai ly directed to Avatchher declining 
sister’s liealth ; my wife Avas to attend me ; 
my little boys Avere to read to me : “ Aiul 
as for you, my son,” continued I, “it is 
by the labour of your hands Ave must all 
hope to be supiiortgd. Your Avages as a 
day-labourer Avill be fully sulTicicnt, with 
jiroper frugality, to mainti^in us all, and 
comfortably too. Thou art now sixteen 
years old, and hast strength ; and it Avas 
given thee, my son, for \ery useful pur- 
poses; for it must save from famine your 
helpless parents and foniily. Prepare then, 
this evening, to look out for Avork against 
to-morroAv, and bring home every night 
Avhat money you earn for our support.” 

I Having thus instructed him, and settled 
I the rest, I^valked doAAU to the common 
j prison, w^here I co^ld enjoy more air and 
' room. But I was not long there wdien the 
I c.xecrations, ‘ lewdness, and brutality that 
j invaded me on every side, drove me back 
j to my apartment again. Here \ sat for 
I some time pondering upon the strange 
I infatuation of Avretches. who, finding all 
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mankind in open arms against them, were 
labouring to make themselves a future and 
a tremendous enemy. 

Their insensibility excited my highest 
compassion, and Ijlotted my own uneasi- 
ness from my mind. It even appeared a 
duty incumbent upon me to attempt to 
reclaim them. I resolved, therefore, once 
more to reluin, and, in spite of their con- 
tempt, to give them my advice, and con- 
quer them by my ]jcrseverance. Going, 
therefore, among them again, I informed 
Mr. Jenkinson of my tlcsign, at which he 
laughed heartily, Init communicated it to 
the rest The projiosal i^^as i cccived witli 
the gri'atest good humour, as it promised 
to afford a new fund of entertainment to 
persons who had now no other resource 
for mirth but wliat could be deiivcd from 
ridicule or deliaucheiy. 

I thercfoie read them a portion of the 
service with a loud, luiaffecled voice, and 
found my audience perfectly merry upon 
the occasion. Lewd whispers, groans- of 
contrition burlesqued, winking and cough- 
ing, alternately excited laujJ^iLcr. How- 
ever, I continued withinynattiral solemnity 
to lead on, sensijiile that what I did might 
mend .some, Init could itself receivV.^ no 
contamination from any. 

After reaaing, 1 entered upon my ex- 
hortation, which was ratliei calculated at 
first to amuse them than to lepiovc. 1 
previously observed, that no other motive 
but their welfare could induce me to this; 
that I was their fellow-jn isoncr, and now 
got nothing by preaching. I was sorry, 

I said, to hear them so very profane ; be- 
cause they got nothing by it, but might lose 
a great deal : “ For 15e assured, my friends, ’ 
cried 1,— “for you are my friends, how- 
ever the world may disclaim your friend- 
ship,-— though you swore twelve thousand 
oaths in a day, it would not pul one penny 
in your purse. Then what signifies calling 
pery moment upon the devil, and court- 
ing his friendship, since yoif'find how 
scurvily he .uses you ? He lias given 
nothing here, you find, but a nKiulliful of 
oaths and an empty belly ; and, by the 
best accounts I have of him, he will give 
you nothing that’s good hereafter. 

“ If used ill in our dealings with one 
man, we naturally go elsewhere. Were 


it not worth your while, then, just to try 
how you may like the usage of another 
master, who gives you fair promises at least 
to come to him V Surely, my friends, of 
all stupidity in the world, his must be the 
greatest, who, after robbing a house, runs 
to the^ thief-takers for protection. And 
yet, how aic you more wise? You are 
all seeding confibrt from one that has 
already betrayed you, applying to a moi-fc 
malicious being than any thief- taker of 
them all ; for they oiely decoy and then hang 
yqu ; but he decoys and hangs, and, what 
is worst of all, will not let yon loose after 
the hangman lias done.” 

When 1 had concluded, T received the 
compliments of my audience, sinnc of 
whom came and shook me by the hand, 
swearing fhat I was a very hone.st fellow, 
and that they desired my further acquaint- 
ance. I therefore promised to repeat my 
lecture next day, and actually conceived 
.some hopes of making a refoimatioii here ; 
for it had ever been my ojiinion, that no 
man was past the hour of amendment, 
evciy heart lying open to the shafts c.f re- 
prooi, if the archer could but take a proper 
aim. \yhen 1 had thus satisfied my mind, 

1 went back l<i my ajiartmcnt, wlicre my 
wife prepared a frugal njeal, while Mr. 
Jenkinson begged leave to add his dinner 
to ours, and jiaitakc of the jdcasiire, as he 
was kind enough to express it, of my con- 
versation. He had not yet seen my 
family ; for as they came ’to my apartment 
by a door in the narrow pas'-age already 
dcscribcrl, by Hiis means they avoided tlie 
common prison. Jenkinson at the first 
intervnew, therefore, seemed not a little 
struck with Uic beauty of my youngest 
daughter, vyhich her ]iensivc air conlri- 
billed to heighten ; and my little ones did 
not pass unnoticed. 

“Alas, Doctor,” cried he, “tlieso chil- 
dren are too handsome and too good for 
such a place as this !” 

« Jenkinson,” replied T, 

thank Heaven, my cliildrcn are pretty 
tolerable in morals ; and if they be good, 
matters little for the rest.” 

/‘I fancy, sir,” returned my fellow- 
prisoner, “that it must give you great 
comfort to have all this little family about 
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“ A comfort, Mr. Jenkinson ! ” replied ; 
I ; “ yes, it is indeed a comfort, and I | 
would not be without them for all the j 
world ; for they can make a dungeon seem | 
a palace. There is but one way' in this 
life of wounding my happiness, and that 
is by injuring them.” 

“I am afraid then, sir,” cried luj, “that 
1 am in some measure' culpable-^ for I 
think I see here (looking at my son 
Moses) one that I have injured, and by 
whom I wish to be forgiven. ” 

My son immediately recollected Ijis 
voice and features, tlunigh he had before 
seen him in disguise, and t?,king him 
by the hand, with a smile, forgave him. 

“ Yet,” continued he,r“ I can’t help won- 
dering at what you could see in my face, 
to think me a proper mark for dbception.”* 

“ My dear sir,” returned the other, “ it 
was not your face, but your white stock- 
ings, and the black ribbon in your hair, 
that allured me. But, no disparage- 
ment to your parts, I have deceived wiser 
men than you in my time ; and yet, with 
all my tricks, the blockheads have been 
too many for me at last.” 

“I suppose,” cried my son, “that the 
narrative of such a life as<yours must be 
extremely instructive and amusing.” 

“Not much of either,” icturned Mr. 
Jenkinson. “Those relations which de- 
sciibc the tricks and vices only of mankind, 
by increasing our susjiicion in life, retard 
our success. The traveller that distrusts 
evciy person he meets, and turns back uj^on 
the appearance of every man that looks 
like a robber, seldom arrives in time at his 
journey’s end. 

“ Indeed, I think, from my own expe- 
rience, tliat the knowing one is the silliest 
fellow under the sun. 1 was thought cun- 
ning from my very childhood: when but 
seven years old, the ladies would say that 
1 was a perfect little man ; at fourteen, I 
knew the world, cocked my hat, and loved 
the ladies ; at twenty, though I was per- 
fectly honest. yc4 every one thought me so 
cunning, that not one would trust me. 
Thus I was at last obliged to turn sharper 
in my own defence, and have lived ever 
since, my head throbbing with schemes to 
deceive, and my heart palpitating with fears 
of detection. I used often to laugh at your 


honest simple neighbour Flamborough, 
and, one way or another, generally cheated 
him once a year. Yet still the honest 
man went forward without suspicion, and 
grew rich, while I still continued tricksy 
and cunning, and was ])oov, without the 
consolation of being honest. However,” 
continued he, “let me know your case, 
and what has brought you here ; perhaps, 
though I have not skill to avoid a gaol 
myself, T may extricate^^y friends.” 

In compliance with his curiosity, I in- 
formed him of the whole train of accidents 
and follies that had plunged me into my 
present troubles, »and my utter inability to 
get free. 

After hearing my story, and pausing 
some minutes, he slapped his forehead, as 
if he had hit upon something material, and 
took his leave, saying, he would try what 
could be done. 

CHAPTKR XNVII. 

The uimc subject continucdi 

The next morning I communicated to 
my wife andh children the scheme I had 
planned of reforming the prisoners, which 
they received with ilniver‘sal disapproba- 
tion,* alleging the impossibility arid impro- 
priety of it ; adding that my endeavours 
would no way contribute to their amend- 
ment, but might probably disgrace my 
calling. 

“Excuse me,” returned I; “these 
people, however faUen, arc still men ; and 
that is a very good title to my affections. 
Good counsel rejected, realms to enrich 
the giver’s bosom ; and though the instruc- 
tion 1 communicate may not mend tlicm, 
yet it will assuredly mehd mysel f. I f these 
wretches, my children, were jirinces, there 
would be thousands' ready to offer their 
ministi'y ; but, in my opinion, the heart 
that is buried in a dungeon is as precious 
as that seated upon a throne. Yes, my 
treasures, if I can mend them, I will : 
perhaps tKcy will not all despise me. Per- 
haps I may catch iij) even one from the 
gulf, and that will be great gain ; for is 
there upon earth a gem so precious as the 
human soul?” 

Thus saying, I left them, and d<^scendcd 
to the common prison, where I found the 
prisoners very merry, expecting my ar- 
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rival ; and each prepared with some gaol 
trick to play upon the Doctor. Thus, as 
I was going to begin, one turned my wig 
awry, as if by accident, and then asked my 
pardon. A second, who stood at some 
distance, had a knack of spitting through 
his teeth, which fell in showers upon my 
book. A third would cry Amen in such 
an affected tone, as gave the rest great de- 
light. A fourth had slyly picked my pocket 
of my spectacle^ , But there was one 
whose trick gave more iinivei sal pleasure 
than all the rest ; for, observing the man- 
ner in which 1 had disposed my books on 
the table before me, he Very dexterously 
dis])laced one of them, and put an obscene 
jest-book of his own in the place. How- 
ever, I look no notice of all that this mis- 
chievous group of liltle beings could do, 
but went on, perfectly sensible that what 
was ridiculous in my attempt would excite 
mirth only the fiist or .second lime, while 
what was serious would be jiermancnt. 
My design succeeded, and in less than six 
days some were penitent, and all attentive. 

It was now that 1 applairled my per- 
severance and address, at thus giving sen- 
sibility to wretches divested of every moral 
feeling, and iiow‘ liegan to think of dviing 
them temporal services also, by lendering 
theirsituation somewhat more comfortable. 
Their time had hitherto been divided be- 
tween famine and excess, tumultuous not 
and bitter repining. Their only emjiloy- 
ment was quairelling , among each other, 
])layiiig at cribbage, and cutting lobacco- 
•stopiicrs. Fnpn this last mode of idle 
industry I took the hint of setting such as 
chose to work at culling pegs for tohacco- 
iiists and shoemakers, the proper wood 
being bought by a geiieial .subscription, 
and, when manufact¥.icil, sold by my ap- 
pointment ; so that each earned something 
every day — a trifle indeed, but sufficieiit to 
maintain him. 

I did not slop here, but instituted fines 
for the pimislimeiit of imnioralfiy, and re- 
wards for jieculiar industry. Tims, m less 
than a fortnight I had formed tlieni into 
sonietliing social and humane, and had the 
pleasure of regarding myself as a legisla- 
tor, whojiad brought men from their native 
ferocity into friendship and obedience. 

And it were highly to be wished, that 


legislative power would thus direct the law 
rather to reformation than severity ; that 
it would seem convinced that the work of 
eradicating crimes is not by making punish- 
ments 'familiar, but formidable. "ITien, 
instead of our present prisons, which 
find or make men guilty, which enclose 
wretches for the commission of one crime, 
and letwn them, Pf returned alive, fitted for 
the perpetration of thousands ; we should f 
sec, as m other parts of Europe, places of 
penitence and solitude, where the accused 
m^ght be attended by such as could give 
them repentance, if guilty, or new motives 
to virtue, if innocent. And this, but nut 
the increasing punislimcnl.s, is the way to 
mend a Stale. N/ir can 1 avoid even 
cjueslioning the validity of that riglit -which 
Social confLiiiations liave assumed, of capi- 
tally punishing offences of a slight nature. 
In cases of miird»i, their right is obvious, 
as it is the duty of us all, from the law of 
self-defence, to cut off that man who has 
showm a disregard for the life of another. 
Against such, all nature rises in aims ; but 
it is not so against him who steals my.pro- 
j)crty. Natural law gives me no right to 
take avvay his life, as, by that, tlie horse 
he steals is as much his properly as mine. 
If, then, I have any rigid, pt must be from 
a compact made between us, that he who 
deprives the other of his horse shall die. 
But this is a false compact ; because no 
man has a right to barter his life any mm c 
than to take it away, as it is not his own. 
And heskles, the compact is inadc(|uate, 
and would be set aside, even in a coiiiL of 
modern equity,* as there is a great iienalty 
for a very trilling convenience, since it is 
far better that tw'o men should live than 
that one maff should ride. But a com- 
])acl that IS false between two men, is 
equally so between a hundred, or a hun- 
dred thousand ; for as ten millions of 
circles can never make a .s()uare, so the 
united voice of myriads cannot lend the 
smallest foundation to falsehood. It is 
thus tliat reason speakst: and untutoi-cd 
nature says the same thing. Savages, that 
arc directed by natural law alone, are 
very tender of the lives of each other ; 
they .seldom shed blood but to retaliate 
I fonntft- cruelty. 

Our Sa.\oii ancestors, fierce as they were 
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in war, had but few executions in times of 
peace, and, in all commencing govern- 
ments that have the pnnt of nature still 
strong upon them, scarce any crime is 
held capital. 

It is among the citizens of a refined com- 
munity that penal laws» which are in the 
^ hands of the rich, are laid upon the poor. 
(Government, while it gr(>ws ol<lei> seems 
to ac([uire the moroseness of age ; and, as 
if our property were become dearer in pro- 
portion as it increasetl — as if the mor^ 
enormous our wealth the more extensile 
our fears— all our possessions are paled 
up with new edicts ever)' day, ^iind hung 
round with gibbets to scare every invader. 

I cannot tell whethcjf it is from the num- 
ber of our penal laws, or the licentiousness 
of our people, that this counti'y should' 
show more convicts in a year than half the 
dominions of Europe unVed. Perhaps it 
is owing to both ; for they mutually pro- 
duce each other. When, by indiscriminate 
penal laws, a nation beholds the same 
punishment affixed to dissimilar degrees of 
'guilt, from perceiving no distinction in the 
penalty, the people are led to lose all sense 
of distinction in the crime, and t^is dis- j 
tinction is the bulwark ofrall morality ; j 
thus the multitiide of laws produce new 
vices, and new vices call for fresh re- 
straints. I 

It were to be wished, then, that power, | 
instead of contriving new laws to punish 
vice ; instead of drawing hard the cords of 
society till a convulsion come to burst 
them ; instead of cutting away wretches j 
as useless before we have tried their utility; 
instead of converting correction into ven- 
geance, — it were to be wished that we 
tried the restrictive arts of government, 
and made law the protector, but not the 
tyrant of the people. We should then find 
that creatures, whose souls arc held as 
dross, only wanted the hand of a refiner : 
►we should then find that creatures, now 
stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury 
should feel a moigientaiy pang, might, if 
properly treated, serve to sinew the state 
in times of danger ; that as their faces are 
like ours, their hearts are so too ; that few 
minds are so base as that perseverance 
cannot amend ; that a man may see' his 
last crime without dying for it ; and that' 


very little blood will, serv©l|o Cement our 
security. 

CHAPTER XXVIIl. 

Happiness and Misery rather the result of Pru- 
dence than of Virtue m this life; temporal evds 
or felicities being regarded by Heaven as things 
merely in themselves trifling, and unworthy 
its care tn the distribution. 

I HAD now been confined more than a 
fortnight, but had not since my arrival 
been visited by my dtjjr Olivia, and I 
greatly longed to see her. Having com- 
municated my wishes to my wife, the next 
morning the poor girl entered my apart- 
ment, leaning orpher sister’s arm. The 
I change which I saw in her countenance 
I struck me. The numberless graces that 
once resided there were now fled, and the 
hand of death seemed td have moulded 
every feature to alarm me. Her temples 
were sunk, her forehead was tense, and a 
fatal paleness sat upon her cheek. 

“ I am glad to see thee, my dear,” cried 
I ; “but why this dejection, Livy? I hope, 
my love, you have too great a regard for 
me to permit ^disappointment thus to un- 
dermine a life which 1 prize as my own. 
Be cheerful, child, and we may yet see 
happier days. ” 

“You have ever, sir,” replied she, 
“been kind to me, and it adds to my pain 
that I shall never have an opportunity of 
sfiaring that happiness you promise. T lap- 
piness, I fear, is no longer reserved for me 
here; and I long t^o be rid of a place 
w’hcre I have only found distress. Indeed, 
sir, I wish you would makc^a proper sub- 
mission to Mr. Thornhill ; it may in some 
measure induce him to pity you, and it 
will give me relief in dying.” 

“Never, child,” replied I; “never will 
I be brought to acknowledge my daughter 
a prostitute; for though the world may 
look upon your offence with scorn, let it 
be mine to regard it as a mark of credulity, 
not of guilt. My dear, I am no way miser- 
able in this-*place, however dismal it may 
seem ; and be assured, that while you 
continue to bless me by living, he shall 
never have my consent to make you more 
wretched by marrying another.” 

After the departure of my daughter, my 
fellow-prisoner, who was by at this inter- 
view, sensibly enough expostulated on my 
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obstinacy m refusing a submission which 
promised to give me freedom. lie ob- 
served, Jiat the rest of iiiy family was not 
tf> be sacrificed to the jieacc of one child 
alone, and she the only one who had of- 
fended me. “ besides, ” added he, “ I don’t 
know if it be just thus to obstruct the union 
of man and wife, which you do at present, 
by refusing to consent to a match you can- 
nol hinder, but may rendei uiiluijipy.” 

“ wSir,” replieclj^, “ you aie unacnuainled 
with the man that op}iresses us. I am 
'ery sensible that no submission T can 
nake could piocure me liberty even for an 
loui. I am told that' even m this veiy 
oom a debtor of his, no later than last 
year, died for want, but though my sub- 
mission and a])]U'obalion could transfer me 
from hence to the most beautiful ajiarlment' 
he is jiossessed of, yet I would grant 
neither, as something whisjiers me that it 
would be giving a sanction to adultery. 
While my (laughter lives, no other mar- 
riage of Ins shall ever be legal in my eye. 
Were she vemo\ed, indeed, I should be the 
basest of men, fioni any n/.. mtmenl of my 
own, toatlemiit putting asmuler those who 
wish for a union. No, villain as he is, I 
should then wisli him mairied, to prevent 
the consei[uences of his future debauch- 
eries. but now, should T not be the most 
cruel of all fatheis to sign an instrument 
which must send my child to the grave, 
nieiely to avoid a prison myself; and thus, 
to cscajie one pang, Ijreak my child’s heart 
with a thousand?'’ 

He acqui^'seed in the justice of this 
answer, but could not avoid olise'iving, that 
he feared my daughter’s life was already too 
much wasted to lAcp me long a jirisoncr. 

“ However,” continued he, “though you 
refuse to submit to ^le nephew, I hope you 
liave no objections to laying youi case be- 
fore the uncle, who has the first character 
in the kingdom foi everything that is just 
and good. I would advise you to send 
him a letter by the post, intinfcting all lus 
nephew’s ill usage ; and my life for it, that 
in three days you shall have an answer.” 

I thanked him for the hint, and instantly 
set about complying ; but 1 wanted paper, 
and ujjluckily all our money liad been laid 
out that morning in jirovisions : however, 
he supplied me. 


For the three ensuing days I was in a 
state of anxiety to know what reception 
my letter might meet with ; but in the 
meantime was frequently solicited by my 
wife to submit to any conditions rather than 
remain here, and every hour received 
repeated accounts of the decline of my 
(laughter’s health. The third day and tliO^ 
fourtiParrived, ^nit 1 received no answer 
to my letter: the coinjdaints of a stranger 
against a favourite nejihew were nc way: 
Jikely to succeed ;rSo that these hopes soon 
\anished like all my foimer. My mind, 
however, still supiioited itself, tlumgh 
confincni/int and bad aii began to ina»*>e a 
visible alteration in my health, and my arm 
that had suffered jn the fire gievv worse. 
My children, however, sat by me, and 
while 1 fvas .slreUhed on niy stiaM% read 
to me by turns, or listened and wept nl my 
.t.T.v-t.c;: but inv daughter's health 
dcclmed faster than mine : every message 
from lier contributed to increase my ap- 
jirehcnsions and jiaiii, d'he fifth morning 
after 1 had written the lellei which was 
sent to Sir William Thornhill, ,1 wa^ 
aJainied with an account that she was 
s])eecl^lc‘ss. Now it was that confmeiiienl 
was truly p%mful to me ; my soul was 
bursting from its juisoii to be iieai the pil- 
low of my cliild, to comfcirl. to strengthen 
her, to receive her last wishes, and teach 
her soul the way to Heaven ' Another 
account came: she was expiring, and yet 
1 was debaired the small comfort of weep- 
ing by her. My fellow-prisoner, some 
time after, came with the last account. 

lie bade me l?e ])atieiit : she was dead ! 

The next morning he returned, and found 
me with my two little ones, now my only 
companion^*’ who weie using ail their inno- 
cent effort s to com fort me. They eii ti eated 
to read to me, and bade me not to erv, for 
1 was now^ too old to weep. “ And is not 
my sister an angel, now, jiapa?” cried the 
eldest ; “ and wliy, then, are you sorry foi 
her? 1 wish 1 were an angel out of this 
inglitful place, if my pjjja were willi me.” 

added my youngest darling. 

Heaven, where my sister is, is a finer 
place than this, and there are none but 
good people there, and the people hert 
are*vei 7 bad.” 

M 1 J enkinson interrupted their harmless 
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prattle by observing, that, now my daugh- 
ter was no more, I should seriously think 
of the rest of my family, and attempt to save 
ly own life, which was every day declin - 1 
ing for want of necessaries and wholesome 
air. He added, that it was now incum- 
bent on me to sacrifice any pride or re- 
I sentment of my own to^ the wtjJ^are of 
those who depended on me for support ; 
and that I was now, both by reason and 
justice, obliged to try to reconcile my 
landlord. 

“ Heaven be praised,” replied I, “theie 
is no pride left me now : I should detest 
my own heart if I saw cither prkle or re- 
sentment lurking there. On the contrary, 
as my oppressor has btfen once my parish- 
ioner, I hojic one day to preset^ him up 
an unpolluted soul at the eternal tribunal. 
No, sir, I have no resentment now ; and 
though he has taken frorrf me what I held 
dearer than all his treasures, though he 
has wrung my heart, — for 1 am sick almost 
to fainting, very sick, my fellow- prisoner, 
—yet that shall never in.spire me with 
y vengeance. 1 am now willing to approve 
^ his marriage : and, if this submission can 
do him any pleasure, let him know that 
if 1 have done him any injufy I am sorry 
for it.” • 

Mr, Jenkinson took pen and ink, and ' 
wrote down my submission nearly as I , 
have expressed it, to which I signed my | 
name. My son was employed to caiTy ! 
the letter to Mr. Thornhill, who was then | 
at his seat in the country. He went, and, 
in about six hours, returned, with a verbal 
answer. He had some difficulty, he said, 
to get a sight of his landlord, as the ser- 
vants were insolent and suspic^us : but he 
accidentally saw him as he was going out 
upon business, preparing for his marriage, 
which was to be in three days. He con- 
tinued to inform us, that he stept up in the 
^Jhiimblesl manner, and delivered the letter, 
(Iwliieli, when Mr. Thornhill had read, he 
said that all submission was now too late 
and unnecessary ; 4hat he had heard of our 
apiilication to his uncle, which met with 
the contempt it deserved ; and, as for the 
rest, that all future applications should be 
directed to his attorney, not to him. ^Ile 
observed, however, that as he had a very, 
good opinion of the discretion of the two 


young ladies, they might have been the 
most agreeable intercessors. 

“ Well, sir,” said 1 1(^ my fellow-prisoner, 

“ you now discover the temper of the man 
that oppresses me. He can at once lx 
facetious and cruel : but, let him use me 
as he will, I shall soon be free, in spite ofall 
his bolts to restrain me. I am now draw- 
ing towards an abode that looks brighter 
as 1 approach it : this expectation cheers 
my afflictions, and thougii I leave an help- 
less family of orphans behind me, yet they 
will not be utterly forsaken . some friend, 
perhaps, will be fpund to assist them for 
the sake of their j)oor father, and some 
may charitably relieve them for the sake of 
their heavenly Father.” 

Just as I spoke, my wife, "whom I had 
not seen that day before, ajipcared with 
looks of I error, and making efforts, but un- 
able, to sjieak. “ Why, niy love,” cried 
I, “why will you thus inciease my afflic- 
tions by your own ? What though no sub- 
missions can turn our severe master, though 
he has doomed me to die in this place of 
wretchedness, ^nd though wc have lost a 
I darling child, yet still you will find comfort 
in your other children wlitn I shall be no 
more.” — “ We have indeed lost,” returned 
she, “a darling child. My Sophia, my 
dearest is gone ; snatched from us, carried 
off by ruffians !” — “ How, madam,” cried 
my fellow-pnsoncr, “ Miss Sopliia carried 
off by villains ! sure it cannot be ? ” 

She could only anSwer by a fixed look, 
and a flood of tears. Hut one of the pri- 
soners’ wives who was present, and came 
in with her, gave us a more distinct ac- 
I count : she informed iis^ that as my wife, 
my daughter, and herself were taking a 
walk together on the great road, a little way 
; out of the village, a post-chaise and pair 
I drove up to them, and instantly stopped ; 
' upon which a well-dressed man, but not 
! Mr. Thornhill, stepping out, clasped niy 
daughter roj^ncl the waist, and forcing her 
, in, bade the postilion drive on, so that 
I they were out of siglil in a moment. 

I “ Now,” cried T, “ the sum of my miseries 
! is made up, nor is it in the power of any- 
thing on earth to give me another pang. 
What ! not one left ! — not to leave nit: one ! 
I — The monster !- 'Die child that was next 
! my heart ! — she had llie beauty of an angel, 
va 
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and almost the wisdom of an angel. — But 
support that woman, nor lether fall.— Not 
to leave me one ! ” 

“Alas! my husband,” said my wife, 
■you seem to want comfort even more 
than I. Our distresses arc gi'eat , but I could 
bear this and mom, if I saw you but easy. 
They may take away my children, and all 
the world, if they leave me but you.” 

My son, who was present, endeavoured 
to moderate (Jir grief ; he bade us take 
comfort, for he hoped that we might stdl 
have reason to be thankful. “ My child,” 
cried 1, “ look round the worltl, and see 
if there be any ha])]nne?s left me now. Is 
not every ray of comfort shut out, while 
all our liriglit ])rospects only he beyond the j 
grave ? “ My dear father,” returned he, 

“ 1 hope there is still something that will ; 
give you an interval of satisfaction ; for 1 ' 
have a letter from my brother Cleorge.” — 
“What of him, child?” interrupted 1 ; 
“does he know our misery? 1 ho])e my 
boy IS exempt from any part of what his 
wretched family suffers?” — “Yes, sir,” 
returned he, “ he is perlecf y gay, cheer- 
ful, and happy. 1 1 is lettef brings nothing 
but good news^ ho is the favourite of his 
colonel, who promises to procure him the 
very next lieutenancy that becomes va- 
cant.” 

“ And are you sure of all this ?” cried 
my wife ; “arc you sure that nothing ill 
has befallen my boy?” — ‘‘Ni)thing, in- 
deed, madam,” returned my son; “you 
shall see the letter, which will give you 
the highest pleasuie; and if anything can 
procure you comfort, I am sure that w-ill. ” 
-■-“But are you .sure,” still repeated she, 

“ that tlic letter ii? from Iiimsclf, and that 
he is really so happy ?”—“ Yes, madam,” 
replied he, “it us'certainly his, and he 
will one day be the credit and support of 
our family.”— “Then, 1 thank IVovi- 
dence,” cried .she, “that my last letter to 
him has miscarried. Yes, my dear,” con- 
tinued she, turning to me, will 
confess, that though the hand of Heaven 
is sore upon us in other instances, it has ' 
been favourable here. By the last letter 
I wrote my son, which was in the bitter- 
ness of anger, I desired him, upon his I 
•mother’s blessing, and if he had the heart ' 
of a man, to see justice done his father and i 


sister, and avenge our cause. But, thanks 
be to Him that directs all things, it has 
miscarried, and I am at rest. ” — “ Woman !” 
cried J, “thou hast done very ill, and, at 
another time, my reproaches might have 
been more severe. Oh ! what a tremen- 
dous gulf hast thou escaped, that would 
have Imried both thee and him in endless 
ruin ! ^I'rovideflce, indeed, has here been ' 
kinder to us than we to ourselves. It, has* 
reserved that son to be the father and pro- 
.tector of iny chiklw 2 n when I shall be away, 
klovv unjustly did 1 complain of being 
stripped of every comfort, when still I hear 
that he #s happy, and insensible of our 
afflictions ; still kept in reserve to support 
his widowed mother, and to jirotect his 
brothers and sisters ! But what sisters has 
he left ? He lias no si'^ters now : they are 
all gone, robbed from me, and 1 am un- 
done.” — “ Father,” interrupted my son, 

“ I heg you will give me leave to read this 
letter - 1 know il will please you.” Upon 
which, with my permission, he read as 
follows : 

IIviNOUKLi) SiK,— 1 have called off my y 
imagmation a few moment^ from the plea- 
sures that .sunound me, to fix it upon ob- 
jects that eye still more pleasing,— the dear 
little fireside at home. My fancy draws 
that haimless grou]), as listening to every 
line of this with gicat composure. I view’ 
tho.se faces with delight, winch never fell 
the deforming hand of ambition or distress ! 
But, wdiatever your hajijiiness may be at 
home, I am sure it wffll be some addition to 
it to hear, that I am perfectly ])1 cased with 
I my situation, and every w’ay hajipy here. 

Our reginumt is countermanded, and is 
not to leave the kingdom. The colonel, 
who professes himself my friend, takes me 
with him to all companies where he is 
acquainted, and, after my first visit, i 
I generally find jnyself received withV* 
increased respect upon repealing it. I 

danced last night with Lady (1 , and, 

could 1 forget you km^w whom, I might 
be perha])s successful. But it is my fate 
still to remember others, while I am myself 
forgotten by most of my absent friends • 
and in this number, I fear, sir, that I must 
^comider you ; for I have long expected the 
])leasure of a letter from home, to no 
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purpose. Olivia and Sophia too promised 
to wnte^ but seem to have forgotten me. 
Tell them they are two arrant little bag- 
gages, and that I am, at this moment, m 
a most violent passion with tliem ; yet still, 

I know not how, though I want to bluster 
j a little, my heart is respondent only to 
softer emotions. Then, tell them, sir, that, 
after all, I love them afiftetionat^ ; and 
be assured of my ever remaining 

Your dutiful Son. 

r 

“In all our miseries,” cried I, “wh^it 
thanks have we not to return, that one at 
least of our family is exempted from what 
we suffer ’ Heaven be his guard, and keep j 
my boy thus happy, #to be the support 
of his widowed mother, and the father of 
these two balies, which is all the patrimony *| 
I can now bequeath him ! May he keep 
their innocence from th«? temptations of 
want, and be their conductor in the paths 
of honour ! " I had scarce said these 
words, when a noise like that of a tumult 
seemed to proceed from the prison below : 
it died away soon after, and a clanking of 
fetters was heard along the passage that 
led to my apartment. The keepe^i of the 
prison entered, holding a imin all bloody, 
wounded, and ipttered with the heaviest ! 
iiotis. I looked with comjiassion on the i 
wretch as he approached me, but with j 
horror, when I found it was niy own son. ; 
“My George ! my George ! and do I be- J 
hold tliee thus ? Wounded — fettered! Is 
this thy happiness ? is this the manner you 
return to me ? Oh that this sight could | 
, iuk my heart at once, an& let me die ! ” l 

“ Where, sir, is your fortitude?” returned | 
my son, with an intrejiid voice. “ I must ! 
suffer ; my life is forfeited, Jnd let them 
take it.” 

I tried to restrain my passions for a few 
minutes in silence, but I thought I should 
I have died with the effort.— “ ()h, my boy, 

I my heart weeps to behold thee thus, and I 
cannot, cannot help it. In the moment | 
that I thought tb^e blest, and prayed for j 
thy safety, to behold thee thus again ! 1 
Chained — wounded ; and yet the death of . 
the youthful is happy. But I am old, a very i 
old man, and have lived to see this day ! To | 
see my children all untimely falling jfbout 
me, M'hile I continue a wretched survivoV 


in the midst of ruin ! May all the curses 
that ever sunk a soul fall heavy upon the 
murderer of my children ! May he live, 
like me, to see ” 

“ Hold, sir ! ” replied my son, “ or I shall 
blush for thee. How, ’sir I forgetful of 
your age, your holy calling, thus to arro- 
gate the justice of Heaven, and fling those 
curses upward that must soon descend to 
crush thy own grey head with destruction ! 
No, sir, let it be your c^^re now to fit me 
for that vile death I must shortly suffer ; 
to arm me with hope and resolution ; to 
give me courage to drink of that bitterness 
which must shortly be my portion.” 

“My child, you must not die : I am sure 
no offence of thine can deserve so vile a 
punishment. My George oould never be 
guilty of any crime to make his ancestors 
a.shameil of him.” 

“Mine, sir,” returned my son, “is, I 
fear, an unpardonable one. When I re- 
ceived my mother’s letter from home, I 
immediately came down, determined to 
punish the betrayer of our honour, and 
sent him an ^der to meet me, wdiich he 
answered, nothin person, but by despatch- 
ing four of his domestics to seize me. I 
wounded one who first alisaulted me, and 
I fear desperately ; but the rest made me 
their prisoner. The coward is determined 
to put the law in execution against me ; 
the proofs are undeniable : I have sent a 
challenge, and as I am the first transgressor 
upon the statute, I s<;e no hopes of pardon. 
But you have often charmed me with your 
lessons of fortitude ; let me^now, sir, find 
them in your example.” 

“ And, my son, you shall find them. I 
am now raised above lliis world, and all 
the pleasures it can produce. From this 
moment I break from* my heart all the ties 
that held it clown to earth, and will pre- 
pare to fit us both for eternity. Yes, my 
son, I will point out the way, and my soul 
shall guide yours in the ascent, for we will 
take our fB^ht together. I now see, and 
am convinced, you can expect no pardon 
here* ; and I can only exhort you to seek 
it at that greatest tribunal where we both 
shall shortly answer. Bu^ let us not be 
niggardly in our exliortation, but^ let all 
our fellow-prisoners have a share : — Good 
gaoler, let them be permitted to stand here 
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while 1 attempt to improve them.” Thus 
saying, I made an effort to rise from my 
straw, but wanted stiength, and was able 
only to recline against the wall. 'Die pri- 
soners assembled themselves according to 
my directions, for they loved to hear my 
counsel : my son and his mother su])ported 
me on cither side ; I looked and saw that 
none were wanting, and then addressed 
them with the following cxJiortatioii. 

CTIATTKK XXIX. 

The etnial dealings of rr<nnd nee demonstrated 
imth regard to the Unffy and the Miserable 
here below That, from the nature 0/ T lea sure 
and Pain, the ivretthcd must be ref aid the 
balance of tlu'ir sufferings in the hjc he?e- 
afte. 

“My friends, my children, and fellow- 
sufferers, when T reflect on the distribution 
of good and evil liere below, I find that 
much has been given man to enjoy, yet 
still more to suffer. I'hoiigh we should 
examine the whole world, we shall not 
find one man so happy as to have nothing 
left to wish for; but we dailyi.;ce thousands 
who by suicide show us they liave nothing 
left to hope. In this life, then, it appears 
that wc cannot be entirely blest, but yet we 
may be comjileteiy miserable. 

“ Why man should tlius fed pain ; why 
our wretchedness sliould be veipiisite m the 
formation of universal felicity; why, when 
all other systems are m.ade jierfcct by the 
perfection of tlieir sujioulinate parts, the 
great system should require for its perfec- 
tion parts thaj arc not only subordinate to 
others, but imjicrfecl in themsclW's —these 
arc questions that never can be explained, 
and might be uselfts if known. On this 
subject, Providence has thought fit to dude 
our 'curiosity, satisfied with granting us 
motives to consolation. 

“ In this situation man has called in the 
friendly assistance of philosophy ; and 
Heaven, seeing the incapacity of that to 
console him, has given him th% aid of re- 
ligion. The consolations of ]diilosophy are 
very amusing, but often fallacious: it'tdls 
us, that life is filled with comforts, if we 
will but enjoy them ; and, on the other 
hand, ^at though we unavoidably have 
miseries here, life is short and they will 
soon be over. Thus do these consolations 


destroy each other ; for, if life is a place 
of comfort, its shortness must be misery, 
and if it be long, our griefs are proti acted. 
'I'hus philosophy is weak ; but religion 
comfi»K.s 111 a higher strain. Man is here, 
I it tells us, fitling u]) his mind, and pre- 
paring it for another abode. When the 
good man leaves the body, and is all a 
glorioiif mind, ♦le will find he has been 
making himself a heaven of happiness 
here ; while the wretch that has been 
maimed and con^janniiatcd by his vices, 
s[irinks from his body with terror, rnd 
finds that hehasanticijiated the vengeance 
of Ileavgi. To lehgion, then, we must 
hold, in every circumstance of life, for our 
truest comfort: for already w^^ are hapiiy, 
il is a jdcasure to think tliat we can make 
* that hajifiness unending ; and if we are 
miserable, it is very consoling to think 
that there is a p^iQe of rest. Thus, to the 
fortunate, religion holds out a continuance 
of bliss ; to the wretched, a change from 
pain. 

“ Put though religion is very kind to all 
men, it has jiromised peculiar rcwai^ds to 
the unhappy : the .sick, the naked, the 
houseles.s, tlio heavy laden, and tlie pri- 
soner, Tiave e^r most frequent promises m 
ou r sa c) ed law. The A uth or of our religi on 
cveiywhcre ]nofc.sses himself the wretch’s 
friend, and, unlike the false ones of this 
world, bestows all his caresses upon the 
forlorn. The unthinking have censured 
this as partiality, as a prefeiencc without 
merit to de.serve it. But they never reflect, 
that il is not in the ];ower even of Heaven 
itself to make flie offer of unceasing felicity 
as great a gift to the happy as to the 
miserable. To the first, eternity is but a 
j single blessiffg, since at most it but in- 
! creases what they already ])osscss. To 
' the latter, it is a double advantage!; 
for il diminishes their pain here, and 
rewards them witli heavenly bliss here- 
after. 

“ But Providence is in another respect 
kinder to the poor Ihan^lo the rich ; for 
as it thus makes the life* after death more 
desirable, .so it smoothes the ])aS'iage there. 
The wretched have had a long familiarity 
with every face of terror. The man of 
sorrmv.s lays himself quietly down, without 
^possessions to regret, and but few lies to 
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sto|?1iis departure : he feels only nature’s 
pang in the final separation, and this is no 
way greater than he has often fainted 
under before ; for, after a certain degree of | 
pain, every new breach that death' opens 
in tlie constitution nature kindly covers 
with insensibility. 

“ Thus Providence has given the 
wretched two advantaged' over thw happy 
in this life, — greater felicity in dying, and 
in henvcn all that sujieriority of pleasure 
which arises from contrasted enjoyment. 
And this superiority, my friends, is po 
small advantage, and seems to be one of 
the pleasures of the poor man iy^ the])ara- j 
bic ; for though he was already in heaven, | 
and felt all the raptur^ts it could give, yet 
it was mentioned as an addition to his 
hajijiiness, that he had once beenVretched,*j 
and now was comforted ; that he had 
known what it was to be miserable, and 
now fell what it was to be hapjiy. 

“ Thus, my friends, you see religion does 
what philosojdiy could never do: it shows 
the equal dealings of Heaven to the hapjiy 
and ,the unhappy, and levels all human 
enjoyments to nearly the same standard. | 
ft gives to both rich and poor the same ■ 
happiness hereafter, and ^qual hopes to 1 
aspire after it ;,but, if tlie rich have the 1 
advantage of enjoying jileasure here, the j 
poor have the einlless satisfaction of | 
knowing what it was once to be miserable, 
when crowned with endless felicity here- 
after ; and even though this should be 
called a small advantage, yet, being an 
eternal one, it must make up by duration 
wliat the temporal happiness of the great 
may Iiave exceeded by intenseness. 

“ These are, therefore, the consolations 
whicli the wretched have peftiliar to them- 
selves, and in which they are above the 
rest of mankind : in other respects, they 
are below them. They who would know 
the miseries of the jioor, must see life and 
enduic it. "J'o declaim on the temporal 
advantages they enjoy, is only repeating 
what none eithcnbelieve or practise. The 
men who have trie necessaries of living, 
are not poor ; and they who want them, 
must be miserable. Yes, my friends, we 
must be miserable. No vain efforts of a 
refined imagination can soothe the wants 
of nature, can give elastic sweetness to tile 


dank vapour of a dungeon, or ease to the 
throbbings of a broken heart. Let the 
philosopher from his couch of softness tell 
us that we can resist all these : alas ! the 
effort by which we resist them is still the 
greatest pain. Death is slight, and any 
man may sustain it ; but torments are 
dreadful, and these no man can endure. 

“ To us then, my friends, the promises 
of happiness in heaven should be peculiarly 
dear ; for if our reward be in this life 
alone, we are then, indeed, of all men the 
most miserable. When I look round these 
gloomy walls, made to terrify as well as 
to confine us ; tlnis light, that only serves 
to show the horrors of the jilace ; those 
shackles, that tyranny has imposed, or 
crime made necessary ; i^hen I survey 
these emaciated looks, and hear those 
groans — oh, my friends, what a glorious ex- 
change would heaven be for these ! To fly 
thiough regions un con fined as air — to bask 
i in the sunshine of eternal bliss — to carol 
over endless hymns of praise— to have no 
master to threaten or insult us, but the form 
of Goodness kimsclf for ever in our eyes ! — 
when I think of these things, death be- 
comes the messenger of very glad tidings ; 
when I think of tliese things, his sharpest 
arrow becomes the staff of my support ; 
when 1 think of these things, what is there 
in life worth having ; when 1 think of these 
things, what there that should not be 
sjmmed away; kings in their palaces 
should groan for such advantages; but 
we, humbled as we are, should yearn for 
them. 

“ And 'shall these things be ours? Ours 
they will certainly be, if we but try forthem ; 
and, what is a comfo4ft, we are shut out 
from many temptations that would letard 
our pursuit. Only let us ti^ for them, and 
they will certainly be ours ; and, what is 
still a comfort, shortly too : for if we look 
back on a past life, it appears but a very 
short span, and whatever we may think of 
the rest oWife, it will yet be found of less 
duration ; as we grow older, the days seem 
to ^row shorter, and our intimacy with 
Time ever lessens the perception of his stay, 
i Then let us take comfort now, for we shall 
soon be at our journey’s end ; we shall soon 
lay down the heavy burden laid by’Heaven 
upon us ; and though death, the only friend 
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of tilt: wretched, for a little while mocks 
the weary traveller with the view', and like 
his hoiizon still flies before him ; yet the 
time will certainly and shortly come, when 
we shall cease from our toil ; when the 
luxuriant j^reat ones of the world shall no 
more tread us to the earth ; when we shall 
think with pleasure of our suffering's below ; 
when we sliall be surrounded with all our 
friends, or such as deserved our friendship ; 
when our bliss shall be unutterable, and 
still, to crown all', unending.” 

CHAPTER XXX. . 

Happier ProspvLts begin to ^nppear Let ut he 
inflexible, and Fortune will at Iasi change in 
our favour 

W}rK>f I had, thus finished, and my au- 
dience w’as retired, the gaoler, w'ho was one 
of t he most humane of his | irofession , hoped 
I would not be displeased, as what he did 
was but his duty, observing, that he must 
be obliged to remove myson into a stronger 
cell, but that he should be jiermitted to 
revisit me every morning. 1 thanked him 
for his clemency, and graspi-ig my boy’s 
hand, bade him farewell, and be mindful 
of the great duty that was before him. 

I again therefoR* laid me down, and one 
of my little ones sat by my bedside read- 
ing, when Mr. Jenkmson entering, informed 
me that there was new's of my daughter ; 
for that she w'as seen by a jierson about 
two hours before in a strange gentleman’s 
company, and that tlRw had stopped at a 
neignboiiring village for refresinnent, and 
seemed as if returning to towm. He had 
scarcely delivtred this news wphen the 
gaoler came, with looks of haste and 
pleasure, to infornvme that my daughter 
was found. Moses came running m a 
moment after, crying out that his sister 
Sophia was below, and coming up with 
our old friend Mr. Burchell. 

Just as he delivered this news, my dearest 
girl entered, and, with looks almost wild 
with pleasure, ran to kiss me, in a trans- 
port of affection. Her mother’s tears and 
silence also showed her pleasure, “ Ht-re, 
papa,” cried the charming girl, “here is the 
brave man to whom 1 owe my delivery ; to 
this gentleman’s intrepidity I am indebted 

for my happiness and safely ” A kiss 

•from Mr. Burchell, whose pleasure seemed 


even greater than hers, interrupted what 
she was going to add, 

“ Ah ' Mr, Burchell,” cried I, “ this is 
but a wretched habitation you now fmd us 
in ; arfd we are now very different from 
what you last saw us. You were ever our 
fnend : we have long discovered our errors 
with regard to you, and re])ented of our 
ingratitt dc. Aker the vile usage you 
then received at my hands, I am almfist 
ashamed to behold your face ; yet 1 hope 
you’ll forgive me, 1 was deceived by a 
base ungenerous wretch, Mdio, under the 
mask of friendship, has undone me.” 

“It is iyipossdile,” cried Mr. Burchell, 
“ that 1 should forgive you, as you never 
deserved my rescny^iieiit. 1 partly saw 
your delusion then, and as it was out of my 
•power to tesirain, I could only pity it.” 

“ It was ever niy conjecture,” cried I, 
“that your mimiwas noble; but now I 
find it so. — But tell me, my dear child, 
how thou hast been iclieved, or who the 
riifli.ins were who carried thee away?” 

“Indeed, sir,” replied she, “as to the 
villain who can led me off, I am yet igno- 
rant. For, as my mamma and I were walk- 
ing out, he came behind us, and, almost 
before rcould gall fur helj), forced me into 
the posl-chaisc,and in an instant the horses 
drove away. J met severaf on the road, to 
whom I cued out for assistance, but they 
disregarded my entreaties. In the mean- 
time, the ruffian himself used every art to 
hinder me horn crying out : he flattered 
and thieatened by tiirn.s, and swore that, if 
1 continued but silent, he intended no harm. 
In the mcantinJe I had broken the canvas 
that he had drawn uj), and whom should 
1 perceive at some distance but your old 
friend Mr. Bitrchell, walking along with 
his usual swiftness, with the great stick for 
which we used so much to ridicule him. 
As soon as we came within hearing, T called 
out to him by name, and entreated his help, 
I repealed my exclamations several times, 
upon which, with a very loud voice, he bid 
the postilion stop; but the boy took no 
notice, but drove on with still greater speed, 
I now thought he could never overtake us, 
n n"’ ^ minute, I saw Mr. Bur- 

chell come running up by the side of the 
liors(«, and, with one blow, knock the 
p6stilion to the ground. The horses, when 
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he was fallen, soon stopped of themselves, 
and the ruffian, stepping out, with oaths and 
menaces, drew his sword, and ordered him, 
at his peril, to retire ; but Mr. Burchell, 
running up, shivered his sword to pieces, 
and then pursued him for near a quarter of 
a mile ; but he made his escape. I was at 
this time come out myself, willin^o assist 
my deliverer ; but he soc'fn return!^ to me 
in triumph. The postilion, who was re- 
covered, was going to make his escape too ; 
but Mr. Burchell ordered him at his peril 
to mount again and drive back to toiyu. 
Finding it im])ossible to resist, he reluc- 
tantly complied, though the .wound he 
had received seemed, to me at least, to be 
dangerous. He contipued to complain of 
the pain as we drove along, so that he 
at last excited Mr. Burchcll’s cdhipassion, 
who, at my request, exchanged him for 
another, at an inn where we called on our 
return. ” 

“ Welcome, then,” cried I, “my child ! 
and thou, her gallant deliverer, a thou- 
sand welcomes ! Though our cheer is but 
wretched, yet our hearts are ready to re- 
ceive you. And now, Mr. Burchell, as you 
have delivered my girl, if you thiqk her a 
recompense, she is yours : if you can stoop 
to an alliance yvith a family so poor as 
mine, take her ; obtain her consent, — as I 
know you have her heart, — and you have 
mine. And let me tell you, sir, that I 
give you no small treasure : she has been 
celebrated for beauty, it is true, but that 
is not my meaning, — I give you up a 
treasure in her mind. ” 

“But I suppose, sir,” CSried Mr. Bur- 
chell, “ that you are apprised of my cir- 
cumstances, and of my incapacity to 
support her as she deserves ?” 

If your present objection,” replied I, 
“ be meant as an evasion of my offer, I 
desist : but I know no man so worthy to 
deserve her as you ; and if I could give 
her thousands, and thousands sought her 
from me, yet my honest brave Burchell 
should be my degrest choice.” 

To all this his silence alone seemed to 
give a mortifying refusal : and, without the 
least reply to my offer, he demanded if he 
could not be furnished with refreshments 
from the next inn ; to which being ans’^ered 
in the affirmative, he ordered them to send 


m the best dinner that could be provided 
upon such short notice. He bespoke also 
a dozen of their best wine, and some 
cordials for me ; adding, with a smile, that 
he would stretch a little for once, and, 
though in a prison, asserted he was never 
better disposed to be merry. The waiter 
soon made his appearance with prepara- 
tions for dinner ; a table was lent us by the 
gaoler, who seemed remarkably assiduous ; 
the wine was disposed,! n order, and two 
very well dressed dishes were brought in. 

My daughter had not yet heard of her 
poor brother’s melancholy situation, and 
we all seemed un-fljrilling to damp her cheer- 
fulness by the relation. But it was in vain 
that I attempted to appear cheerful : the 
circumstances of my unfortunate son broke 
through all efforts to dissemble ; so that I 
was at last obliged to damp our mirth by 
relating his misfortunes, and wishing that 
he might be permitted to share with us in 
this little interval of satisfaction. After 
my guests were recovered from the con- 
sternation my account had produced, I re- 
quested also^lhat Mr. Jenkinson, a fellow- 
prisoner, might be admitted, and the gaoler 
granted my request with an air of unusual 
submission. The clanking of my son’s irons 
was no sooner heard along the passage, 
than his sister ran impatiently to meet 
him, while Mr. Burchell, in the meantime, 
asked me if my son’s name was George ; 
to which replying in the affirmative, he 
still continued silent. As soon as my boy 
entered the room, I could perceive he re- 
garded Mr. Burchell with a look of aston- 
ishment and reverence. “ Come on,” cried 
I, “ my son ; though we are fallen very 
low, yet Providence Ifas been pleased to 
grant us some small relaxation from pain. 
Thy sister is restored- to us, and there is 
her deliverer : to that brave man it is that 
I am indebted for yet having a daughter : 
give him, my boy, the hand of friendship ; 
he deserves our warmest gratitude.” 

My sorf' seemed all this while regard- 
less of what I said, and still continued 
fixed at a respectful distance. “ My dear 
brother,” cried his sister, “ why don’t you 
thank my good deliverer ? the brave should 
ever love each other.” < 

He still continued his silence and aston- 
ishment, till our guest at last perceived 
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himself lo be known, and, assuming all 
his native dignity, desired my son to come 
forward. Never before liad I seen any- 
thing so truly majestic as the air he as- 
sumed on this occasion. The greatest 
object in the universe, says a certain ])hilo- 
Sojiher, is a good man struggling with ad- 
versity ; yet there is still a greater, which 
is the good man that comes to relieve it. 
After lie liad regarded my son for some 
time with a superior an, “I again find,” 
said he, “ unthinking boy, that the same 

crime ” But here he was interrupted 

by one of the gaoler’s servants, wJio came 
to inform us that a persfAi of distinction, 
who had driven into town with a chariot 
and several attendants, sent his respects 
to the gentleman that was with us, and 
begged to know when he should think 
proper to be waited upon. “ Bid the fel- 
low wait,” cried our guest, “till I shall 
have leisure to receive him and then 
turning to my son, “ 1 again find, sir,” 
proceeded he, “ that you are guilty of the 
same offence for which you once had my 
reproof, and for which the la(l' is now pre- 
paring its justest punishments. You 
imagine, jierhaps, that a contempt for your 
own life gives yoil a right to take that of 
another : but where, ‘sir, is the difference 
between a duellist, who hazards a life of 
no value, and the murderer who acts with 
greater security ? Is it any diminution of 
the gamester’s fraud, when he alleges that 
he has staked a count g* ?” 

“Alas, sir,” cried I, “ whoever you are, 
pity the poor rnjsguided creature ; for what 
he lias done was in obedience to a* deluded 
mother, who, in the bitterness of her re- 
sentment, required him, upon her blessing, 
to avenge her quarrel. Here, sir, is the 
letter, which will seiwe to convince you of 
her imprudence, and diminish his guilt.” 

He took the letter, and hastily read it 
over. “ This,” says he, “though not a per- 
fect excuse, is such a palliation of his fault 
as induces me to forgive him. •And now, 
sir,” continued he, kindly taking my son 
by the hand, “ I see you are surjiriseA at 
finding me here ; but I have often visited 
prisons upon occasions less interesting. I 
am now,come to see justice done a worthy 
man, for whom I have the most sincere 
esteem, I have long been a disguised 


spectator of thy father s benevolence. I 
have, at his little dwelling, enjoyed respect 
uncontaminatccl by flattery ; and have re- 
ceived that haiipincss that courts could not 
give, frftm the amusing simplicity around 
his fire-side. My nephew ha.s been aji- 
prised of my intentions of coming here, 
and, I find, is arrived. It would be wrong- 
ing himi^nd you ♦() condemn him without 
examination : if there he injury, there shall 
be redress ; and this I may say, without 
bpasting, that non^ have ever taxed the 
injustice of Sir William Thornhill.” 

Wc now found the personage whom we 
had so loyg entertained as an harmless 
amusing companion, was no other than the 
celebrated Sii Willign Thornhill, to who.se 
virtues and singularities scarce any were 
Strangers. * The poor Mr. Burchcll was in 
reality a man of large fortune and great 
interest, to whoigi senates listened with 
applause, and whom party heard with con- 
viction ; who was the friend of his country, 
l)ut loyal to his king. My poor wife, re- 
collecting her former familiarity, seemed 
to shrink with apjirchension ; but Sophia, 
who a few moments before thought him 
her owi^ now perceiving the immense dis- 
tance to whicbjic was removed l)y fortune, 
was unable to conceal her tears. 

“ Ah ! sir,” cried my wife,WMth a piteous 
aspect, “ how is it possible that I can ever 
have your forgiveness ? The slights you 
received from me the last time I had the 
honour of seeing you at our house, and the 
jokes which I audaciously threw out — 
these, sir, 1 fear, can never be forgiven. ” 

“ My dear gdbd lady,” returned he with 
a smile, “ if you had your joke, I had my 
answer : I’ll leave it to all the comjiany if 
mine were nef as good as yours. To say 
the truth, I know nobody whom I am dis- 
posed to be angry with at present, but the 
fellow w^ho so frighted my little girl here. 
I had not even time to examine the rascal’s 
person so as to describe him in an adver- 
tisement. Can you tell me, Sophia, my dear, 
whether you should kno^ him again ?” 

“Indeed, sir,” replied she, “ I can’t be 
positive ; yet now I recollect, he had a 
large mark over one of his eyebrows,” — 
“I ask pardon, madam,” interrupted Jen- 
kinsefh, who was by, “ but be so good as 
to inform me if the fellow wore his own 
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red liair?” — “Yes, 1 think so,” cried 
Sopliia. “ And did your honour,” con- 
tinued he, tuniiiijj to Sir William, “ obsei*ve 
the length of his logs ? ” — “ I can’t be sure 
of their length,” cried the Baronet, “but 
I am convinced of their s>\'irtness ; for he 
outran me, wirich is what I thought few 
men in the kingdom could have ^iie.” — 
“ Please your honour, ’’•cried jSfcinson, 

“ I know the man ; it is certainly the same ; 
the best runner in England ; he has beaten 
Tinwire of Newcastle : 1'imothy Baxter 
is his name ; I know him perfectly, jyid 
the very place of his retreat tins moment. 
If your honour wilt bid Mr. Gaoler let two 
of his men go with me, I’ll engage to pro- 
duce him to you in a^i hour at farthest.” 
Upon this the gaoler was called, who in- 
stantly a])pearing, Sir William Tlemanded* 
if he knew him. “Yes, ])leasc your 
honour,” replied the gac^ler, “ 1 know Sir 
William Thornhill well, and everybody 
that knows anything of him will desire to 
know more of him.” — “ Well, then,” said 
the Baronet, “ my rc<]uest i.s, that you will 
jiermit this man and two of your servants 
to go ui)on a message by my authority ; 
ancl as I am in the commission of tl^ ])eace, 

I undertake to secure you.’ii — “Your pro- 
mise is sufficient,” replied the other, “ and 
you may, at a minute’s warning, send them 
over England whenever your honour thinks 
fit.” 

In pursuance of the gaoler’s compliance, 
jenkinson was despatched in search of 
Timothy Baxter, while we w'ere amused 
with the assiduity of our youngest boy Bill, 
who had just come in arid*climbed up Sir 
William’s neck, in order to kiss him. flis 
mother was immediately going to chastise 
his familiarity, but the woftliy man pre- 
vented her ; and taking the child, all rag- 
ged a.s he was, upon his knee, “What, 
Bill, you chubby rogue,” cried he, “ do you 
I remember your old friend Burchell ? and 
t Dick, too, my honest veteran, are you 
here ? you shall find I have not forgot you.” 
So saying, he gi^c each a large piece of 
gingerbread, which the poor fellow^s ate 
very heartily, as they had got that morn- 
ing a very scanty breakfast. 

We now .sat down to dinner, which was 
almost cold ; but jireviously, my arifli still 
continuing painful, Sir William wrote a pre- 


I scription, for he had made the study of 
i physic his amusement, and was more than 
moderately skilled in the profession : this 
being sent to an apothecary who lived in 
i the place, my arm wms dressed, and I found 
I almost instantaneous relief. We were 
I waited upon at dinner by the gaoler himself, 

I who was willing to do our guest all the 
honour in his power. But before we had 
well dined, another message wa.s brought 
from his nephew, deskmg permission to 
appear in order to vinrucate his innocence 
and honour ; with which request the 
Baronet complied, and desired Mr. Thorn- 
hill to be introduced. 

I CHAPTER XXXI. 

Former Bcfteiiolentc now repaid with nnex- 
' pected Interest. 

I Mr. Thornhill made his appearance 
' w'ilh a smile, which he seldom wanted, 

! and was going to embrace his uncle, which 
' the other repulsed with an air of disdain. 

I “ No fawning, sir, at present,” cried the 
I Baronet, with a look of severity ; “ the 
! only way t(§my heart is by the road of 
; lionour ; but'liere I only see complicated 
1 instances of falsehood, cowardice, and 
i ojipression. IIow is it,*sir, that this poor 
' man, for whom I know you professed a 
; friendship, is used thus hardly ? Ilis 
i daughter vilely seduced as a recompense 
I for his hospitality, and he himself thrown 
I into yirison, perhaps for resenting the in- 
1 suit ? Ills son, toci, whom you feared to 
i face as a man ” 

I “Is it possible, sir,” interrupted his 
I nephew',* “ that my uncle should object 
i that as a crime, which his repeated in- 
j structions alone havtf persuaded me to 
I avoid ? ” 

“ Your rebuke,” c^ied Sir William, “is 
just ; you have acted, in this instance, 
jirudently and well, though not quite as 
your father would have done: my brother, 
indeed, was the soul of honour ; but thou 

Yej^ you have acted, in this in- 

tance, perfectly right, and it has my 
warmest approbation.” 

“ And I hope,” said his nephew, “that 
the rest of my conduct will not be found 
to deserve censure. I appeared, ^ir, with 
this gentleman’s daughter at some places 
of public amusement : thus, what was 
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levity, scandal called by a harsher name, 
and it was reported I liad debauched her. 

I waited on her fallier in ])erson, willing 
to clear the thing to liis satisfaction, and 
he received me only with insult and abuse. 
As for the rest, with regard to his being 
here, my attorney and steward can best 
inform you, as I commit the management 
of business entirely to them. If he has 
contracted debts, and is unwilling, or even 
unable to pay the^, it is their business to j 
proceed in this manner : and I see no 
hardship or injustice in jmrsuing the most 
legal means of redress.” 

“ If this,” cried Sir Wtlliam “ be as you 
liave stated it, there is nothing unpar- 
donable m your offence ; and though your 
conduct migh^ liave been more generous 
in not suffering this gentlenuin to lie o])- 
pressed by subordinate tyranny, yet it has 
been at least equitable.” 

“He eannot contradict a single parti- 
cular,” replied the Squire ; “ I defy him 
to do so ; and several of my servants are 
ready to attest what I say. ^i'hus, sir,” 
continued he, finding that I tas silent, for 
in fact 1 could not contradicts him — “llius, 
sir, my own innocence is vindicated : but 
though at your entreaty I am leady to for- 
give this gentleman every other offence, 
yet his attempts to lessen me in your es- 
teem excite a resent inenl that I cannot 
govern ; and this, too, at a time when his 
son was actually preparing to take away 
my life,— this, I say, ;vas such guilt, that 
I am determined to let the law take its 
course. I hi^ve here tlie challenge that 
was sent me, and two witnesses *to jirove 
it : one of my servants has been wounded 
dangerously ; and Cven though my uncle 
liimscif should dissuade mC; which I know 
he will not, yet I will see public justice 
done, and he shall siilTer for it.” 

“ Thou monster ! ” cried my wife, “ hast 
thou not had vengeance enough already, 
but must my poor boy feel thy cruelty ? I 
hope that good vSir William vi^ll protect 
us ; for my son is as innocent as a chjld ; 

I am sure he is, and never did harm to 
n^in.” 

“ Madam,” replied the good man, “your 
wishes (or his safety are not greatei than 
mine ; but I am sorry to find his guilt too 
plain , and if my nephew persists ” 


But the apjiearance of Jeiikiiison and the 
gaoler s two servants now called off our at- 
tention, who entered, hauling in a tall man, 
very genteelly dressed, and answering the 
descrqifion already given of the ruffian who 
had carried off my daughter. “Here,” 
cried Jeiikiiison, pulling him in, “ here wc 
have him ; and if ever there was a candi- 
date fo^ryl)iirii,*lhis is one.” 

The moment Mr. Thornhill i)ercciVcd 
the jirisoncr, and Jenkinsoii wdio had him 
in custody, he secured to shrink back with 
1 terror. Ilis face became jiale with con- 
scious guilt, and he would have wdthdrawn, 

, but Jciikiijsoii, who perceived his design, 
stopjied him. “ What, Squire,” cried he, 
“ are you ashamedtof your two old ac- 
i qiiaintaiices, Jenkinsoii and Baxter? But 
I'lhis is the* way that all great men forget 
their friends, tliough I am resolved we 
will not forget yoti. Oiir prisoner, please 
yourhonoui,” eoiitinued he, turningto Sir 
William, “hasaheady confessed all. This 
is the gentleman repuited to be .so danger- 
ously wounded. He declares that it was 
Mr. 'I’liornhill ivho first put him upon this 
ailair ; that he gave him the clothes he 
now w^MTs, to apjiear like a gentleman, 
and furnished* him with the post-chaisc. 
The plan was laid betwei^^i them, that he 
should carry off the young lady to a place 
of safety, and that there he should threaten 
and terrify her ; but Mr. Thornhill was to 
come in, in the meantime, as if by acci- 
dent, to her rescue ; and that they should 
fight awhile, and then he was to run off, — 
by which Mr. Thornliill would have tlie 
better opportunity of gaining her affec- 
tions himself, under the character of her 
defender. ” 

Sir Williafn remembered the coat to 
have been worn by his nejihew, and all the 
rest the prisoner himself confirmed by a 
more circumstantial account; concluding, 
that Mr. Thornhill had often declared to 
him that he was in love with botli sisters at 
the same time. 

“ Heavens ! ” cried Si%William, “ wliat 
a viper have I been fostering in my bosom! 
And so fond of public justice, too, as he 
seemed to be ! But he shall have it: se- 
cure him, Mr. Gaoler — Yet, hold ! I fear 
there* is not legal evidence to detain him. ” 

Upon this Mr. Thornhill, with the 
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utmost humility, entreated that two such 
abandoned wretches might not be admit- 
ted as evidences against him, but that his 
servants should be examined. “ Xour ser- 
vants ! " replied Sir William. “ Wretch ! 
call them yours no longer: but come, let 
us hear what those fellows have to say; let 
his butler be called.” ^ ^ 

When the butler was intromiced, he | 
soon perceived by his former master’s 
looks that all his power -was now over. 
“Tell me,” cried S4r William, sternly, 

“ have you ever seen your master, and tfiat 
fellow dressed up in his clothes, in com- 
pany together?” — “Yes, ii^ease your 
honour,” cried the butler, “a thousand 
times: he was the maft that always brought 
him his ladies.” — “How!” interrupted 
young Mr. 'rhornhill, “this to my face?^’ 
“Yes,” replied the butler, “or to any 
man’s face. To tell ydu a truth, Master 
Thornhill, I never either loved you or liked 
you, and 1 don’t care if I tell you now a 
piece of my mind.” — “ Now, then,” cried 
Jeiikinson, “ tell his honoui whether you 
know anything of me.” — “I can’t say,” 
replied the butler, “that I know much 
good of you. The night that gentleman’s 
daughter was deluded to*our house, you 
were one of th«m.” — “ So then,” cried Sir 
William, “ I find you have brought a very 
fine witness to prove your innocence : thou | 
stain to humanity ! to associate with such 
wretches ! But,” continuing his examina- 
tion, ‘ you tell me, Mr. Butler, that this 
was the person who brought him this old 
gentleman’s daughter.” — “ No, please your 
honour,” replied the butler, “he did not 
bung her, for the Squire himself under- 
took that business ; but |je brought the | 
])nest that pretended to marry them.” — 

“ It is but too true,” cried Jenkinson : “ I i 
cannot deny it; that was the employment | 
assigned me, and I confess it to my confu- 
sion.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” exclaimed the Baro- 
net, “ how every new discovery of his vil- 
lany alarms me»! All his guilt is now too 1 
plain, and I find his prosecution was dic- 
tated by tyranny, cowardice, and revenge. 
At my request, Mr, Gaoler, set this young 
officer, now your prisoner, free, and trust 
to me for the consequences. I’ll mak^ it 
my business to set the affair in a proper 


light to my friend the magistrate, who has 
committed him. But where is the unfor- 
tunate young lady herself ? Let her appear 
to confront this wretch: 1 long to know 
by what arts he has seduced her. Entreat 
her to come in. Where is she ? ” 

“ Ah! sir,” said I, “ that question stings 
me to the heart: I was once indeed hapj^y 

ill a daughter, but her miseries ” 

Another interruption here prevented me ; 
for who should make ]|£r appearance but 
Miss Arabella Wilmot, who was next day 
to have been married to Mr. Thornhill. 
Nothing could equal her surprise at seeing 
Sir William and his nephew here before 
her; for her arrival was quite accidental. 
It happened that she and the old gentle- 
man, her father, were passing through the 
town, on the way fo her aunt’s, who had 
insisted that her nuptials with Mr. Thorn- 
hill should be consummated at her house; 
but stopping for refreshment, they put up 
at an inn at the other end of the town. It 
was there, from the window, that tht 
young lady happened to observe one of 
my little bi%s playing in the street, and 
instantly seifding a footman to bring the 
child to her, she learned from him some 
account of our misfortunes; but was still 
kept ignorant of young Mr. Thornhill’s 
being the cause. Though her father made 
several remonstrances on the impropriety 
of going to a prison to visit us, yet they 
were ineffectual; she desired the child to 
conduct her, which he did, and it was 
thus she surprised us at a juncture so 
unexpected. ^ 

Nor can I go on without a reflection on 
those accidental meetings, which, though 
tliey happen every di^, seldom excite our 
surprise but upon some extraordinary oc- 
casion. To what a ’fortuitous concurrence 
do we not owe every pleasure and conve- 
nience of our lives ! How many seeming 
accidents must unite before we can be 
clothed or fed ! Tlie peasant must be dis- 
posed toTabour, the shower must fall, the 
wqid fill the merchant’s sail, or numbers 
must want the usual supply. 

We all continued silent for some nio- 
ments, while my charming pupil, which 
was the name I generally gave this young 
lady, united in her looks compassion and 
astonishment, which gave new finishing to 
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her beauty — “ Indeed, my deai Mr. Thorn- 
hill, ” cried she to the Siiuire, who she sup- 
])osed was come here to succour, and not 
to oppress us, “ 1 take it a little unkindly 
that you should come here without me, or 
never inform me of the situation of a family 
so dear to us both : you know I should take 
as much pleasure in contributing to the 
relief of my reverend old master here, whom 
I shall ever esteem, as you can. But 1 find 
that, like your uncj<?, you take a pleasure in 
doing good in secret.” 

“ lie find pleasure in doing good cried 
Sir William, interrupting her. ‘'No, my 
dear, his ])leasures are is b.xsc as he is. 
You sec in him, madam, as comjdete a vil- 
lain as ever disgraced humanity. A wretch, 
who, after haviSig deluded this poor man’s | 
daughter, after jilotting against the inno- I 
cence of her sister, has thrown the father j 
into ])rison, and the eldest son into fetters I 
because lie had the counige to face her be- | 
trayei. And give me leave, madam, now I 
to congratulate you ujion an escape from , 
the embraces of such a monster.” | 

“O goodness!” ciicd thddovely girl, ' 
“how have I been deceived t Mr. Thorn- ! 
hill informed me for certain that this gentle- 
man’s eldest son, Caiitain Primrose, was 
gone off to America with his new-married 
lady.” 

“ My sweetest Miss,” cried my wife, “he 
has told you nothing but falsehoods. My 
son (icorge neverlcft the kingdom, nor ever 
was married. Tliougl^you have forsaken 
him, he has always loved you loo well to 
think of anybody else ; and I have heard 
him say, he would die a bachelor for your 
sake.” She then pnicccded to e.xpatiate 
upon the sincerity of*her son’s passion : she 
set his duel with Mr. Thornhill in a pro- 
])er light ; from thente she made a rapid 
digression to the Squire’s dehau cl i cries, his 
pretended marriages, and ended with a 
most insulting picture of his cowardice. i 

“ Good heavens ! ” cried Miss Wilmot, i 
“ how very near have I been to1:he brink | 
of ruin* Ten thousand falsehoods has yiis 
gentleman told me ! He had at last art i 
enough to persuade me, that my promise 
to the only man I esteemed was no longer 
binding, t,mce he had been unfaithful. By 
his falselioods T was taught to detest one , 
equally hrave and generous.” | 


But by this time my son was freed from 
the encumbrances of justice, as the person 
supposed to he wounded was delected to 
be an impostor. Mr. Jenkinson, also, who 
had acted as his valet-de-chambre, had 
dressed up his hair, and furnished him with 
whatever was necessary to make a genteel 
appearam:e. He now therefore entered 
handsoifely dressed in his regimentals; 
and, without vanity (for I am above il), 
he appeared as handsome a fellow as ever 
wore a military dre'is. As he entered, he 
imyle MissWilniot a modest and distant 
bow, for he was not as yet acquainted with 
the change which the eloquence of his 
mother had Avroiight in his favour. But no 
decoiiims could restrain the impatience of 
his blush 11 ^ mistress to be forgiveb. Her 
fears, herfooks, allcoiitiibuted to discover 
the real sensations of her heart, for having 
forgotten her fornfei promise, and having 
suffered herself to lie deluded by an impos- 
tor. My son appeared amazed at her 
condescension, and could scarce believe it 
real. — “Sure, madam,” cried he, “this is 
but delusion ! 1 can never liave mew ted 
this! To be blessed tlius is to be loo 
I bai)]iy.”^-“ No, sir,” lejilied she ; “ 1 have 
j been deceived^ basely deceived, else no- 
I thing could have ever made me unjust to 
I my promise. You know my fnendshij) — 

I you have long known it — but forget wliat I 
! have done, and as you once had my w’arm- 
est vows of constancy, you sliall now liave 
tliem repeated ; and be assured, that if your 
Arabella cannot be yours, she shall never 
be anothci’s.” — “ And no other’s you shall 
be,” cried Sir William, “ if I have any in- 
fiuence witli your father.” 

This liint was sufficient for my son Moses, 
who immediately flew to the inn where the 
old gentleman was, to inform him of every 
circumstance that had happened. But, in 
tlic meantime, the Sipiire, jierceiving that 
he was on every side undone, mm finding 
that no hopes were left from flattery or dis- 
simulation, concluded tliat his wisest way 
would he to turn and fa,fe his pursuers. 
Thus, laying aside all shame, he appeared 
the open, hardy villain. “1 find, then,” 
cried he, “that I am to expect no justice 
here; but I am resolved it shall lie done 
me. •V'ou shall know, sir,” turning to Sir 
William, “ 1 am no longer a poor depen- 
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dent upon your favours. I scorn them. 
Nothing can keep Miss Wilmot’s fortune 
from me, which, I thank her father’s assi- 
duity, is pretty large. The articles and a 
bond for her fortune are signed, and safe 
in my possession. It was her fortune, not 
her person, that induced me to wish for 
this match ; and, possessed of th^ne, let 
who will take the other.* % 

This was an alarming blow. Sir William 
was sensible of the justice of his claims, for 
he had been inslrumenial in drawing up the 
marriage articles himself. Miss Wilm^t, 
therefore, perceiving that her fortune was 
irretrievably lost, turning to^ my son, 
asked if the loss of fortune could lessen her 
value to him? “ Thfimgh fortune,” said 
she, “ IS out of my power, at least J have 
my hand to give.” * 

“ And that, m.adam,” cried her real lover, 
“ was indeed all that you ever had to give ; 
at least all that I ever thought worth the 
acceptance. And I now protest, my Ara- 
bella, by all tliat’s happy, your want of 
fortune tins moment increases my pleasure, 
as It serves to convince my sweet girl of 
my sincerity.” 

Mr. Wilmot now entering, he seemed not 
a little pleased at the danger his daughter 
had just escaped, and readily consented to 
a dissolution of the match. But finding 
that her fortune, which was secured to Mr. 
Thornhill by bond, would not be given up, 
nothing could exceed his disappointment, 
lie nov'' saw that his money must all go to 
enrich one who had no fortune of his own. 
He could bear his being a rascal, but to 
want an equivalent to his daughter’s fortune 
was wormwood. He sat, therefore, for 
some minutes employed m the most mortify- 
ing speculations, till Sir Wilffam attempted 
to lessen his anxiety. “ I must confess, sir,” 
cried he, “ that your present disappoint- 
ment does not entirely displease me. Your 
immoderate passion for wealth is now justly 
punished. But though the young lady 
cannot be rich, she has still a competence 
sufficient to give^ content. Here you see 
an honest young soldier, who is willing to 
take her without fortune •. they have long 
loved each other j anti, for tiie friendship 
I bear his father, my interest shall not be 
wanting In his promotion. Leave, ^hen, 
that ambition which disappoints you, and 


for once admit that happiness which courts 
your acceptance.” 

“ Sir William,” replied the old gentle- 
man, “ be assured I never yet forced her 
I inclinations, nor will I now. If she still 
I continues to love this young gentleman, let 
her have him, with all my heart. There 
IS still, thank Heaven, some fortune left, 
and your jiromise will make it something 
more. Only let my old friend here” (mean- 
! ing me) “ give me a prej^ise of settling six 
thousand pounds upon my girl if ever he 
sliould come to his fortune, and I am ready, 
this night, to be the first to join them to- 
gelher^’ 

As it now remained with me to make 
the young cou])le happy, I readily gave a 
promise of making the seklcment he re- 
quired ; which, to one who had such little 
' expectations as I, was no great favour. We 
. had now, therefore, the satisfaction of see- 
I mg them fly into each other’s arms in a tran- 
I sport. “After all my misfortunes,” cried 
my son George, “ to be tlius rewarded! 

: Sure this is more than I could ever have 
, presumed to^opc for. "J'o be possessed of 
! all that’s good, and after such an interval 
' of iiain ! M y warmest wishes could never 
rise so high ! ” * 

! “ Ye.s, my George,” returned his lovely 

' bride, “ now let the wretch take my for- 
tune ; since you are happy without it, so 
' am I. Oh, what an exchange have I made, 

' — from the basest of men to the dearest, 

, best ! Let him enjoy our fortune, I can 
now be happy even in indigence.” — “ And 
I I promise you,” cried the Squire, with a 
maliciou?. grin, “ that I shall be very happy 
i with what you des^iise.” — “Hold, hold, 

I sir,” cried Jenkinson, ‘Hhere are two words 
! to that 1 largam. As for that lady’s fortune, 

I sir, you shall never t«uch a single stiver of 
it. Pray, your honour,” continued he to 
Sir William, “ can the Squire have this 
lady’s fortune if he be married to another?” 
— “How can you make such a simple de- 
mand?” replied the Baronet: “undoubt- 
edly he cannot.” — “ I am sorry for that,” 
cried J enkinson ; “for as this gentleman 
and I have been old fellow-sporters, I haj^e 
a friendship for him. But I must declare, 
well as I love him, that this contract is not 
worth a tobacco -stopper, for he is married 
I already.” — “ You lie, like a rascal !” re- 
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turned the Squire, who seemed roused hy 
this insult ; “ I never was legally married 
to any woman.” 

“ Indeed, begging your honour’s par- 
don,” replied the other, “you were: and 
I hope you will show a proper return of 
friendship to your own honest Jcnkinson, 
who brings you a wife; and if the com- 
pany restrain their curiosily a few minutes, 
they^ shall see her.” So saying, lie went 
off, with his usual celerity, and left iis all 
unable to form aity probable conjecture as 
to his design. “ Ay, let him go,” cried 
the Squire; “whatever else I may have 
done, I defy him there. «I am too old now 
to be frightened with squibs.” ’ 

“I am surprised,” said the Baronet, 
“what the fellttw can intend by this. Some 
low piece of humour, I suppose.” — “ Per- 
haps, sir,” replied I, “ he may have a more 
.serious meaning. For when wc reflect on 
the various schemes this gentleman has 
laid to seduce innocence, perhajis some 
one more artful than the rest has been 
found al)Ie to deceive him. When we con- 
sider what numliers he ha^, ruined, how 
many parents now feel, with anguish, the 
infamy and the contamination which he 
has brought into' their families, it would 

not surprise me if some one of them 

Amazement! Do I sec my lost daughter? 
Do I hold her? It is, it is my life, my hap- 
piness! I thought thee lost, my 6livia, 
yet still I hold thee — and still thou shalt 
live to bless me.” Thp warmest transports 
of the fondest lover were not greater than 
mine, when I saw liim introduce my child, 
and held my daughter in my arms, whose 
silence only spoke her raptures. 

“ And art thou itturncd to me, my dar- 
ling,” cried I, “to be my comfort in age!” 
— “That she is,” cried Jenkmson; “and 
make much of her, for she is your owni 
honourable child, and as honest a woman 
as any in the whole room, let the other be 
who she will. And as for you, Squire, 
as sure as you stand there, this ^oung lady 
is your lawful wedded wife ; and to con- 
vince you that I speak nothing but* the 
truth, here is the licence by which you 
were married together.” So saying, he 
put the licence into the Baroriet’.s hands, 
who read it, and found it perfect in evei*y 
respect. “And now, gentlemen,” con- 


tinued he, “I find you are surprised at all 
this; but a few words will explain the 
difficulty. I'hat there Squire of renown, 
for whom I have a great friendship (but 
that’s between ourselves), has often em- 
I ployed me in doing odd little things for 
him. Among the rest, he commissioned 
me to procure him a false licence and a 
false p^*st, m orler to deceive this young 
lady. But as I w'as very much his friend, j 
what did I do, but went and got a true 
licence and a true jipest, and married them 
as fast as the cloth could make them. 
^^Jrllaps you’ll think it was generosity that 
niadl: me Jo all this : but no : to my shame 
I confess it, my only design was to keep 
the licence, and let, the Sijuirc know that 
I could prove it upon him whenever I 
•thought proper, and so make him come 
down whenever 1 wanted money.” A 
burst of jileasurg now seemed to fill the 
whole apartment ; our joy reached even 
to the common room, wliere the jirisoners 
themselves sympathised, 

And shook their chains 

In transport and iiidc harmony. 

Ilapi^^incss was cxpaiuled upon every 
face, and ev^n Olivia’s cheek seemed 
j flushed with pleasure. To be thus re- 
’ stored to reputation, to friends, and fortune 
I at once, was a rapture sufficient to stop 
I the progress of decay, and restore former 
j healtli and vivacity. But, perhajis, .among 
all, there was not one who felt sincerer 
I pleasure than I. Still holding the dear 
! loved child in my arms, 1 asketl my heart 
' if these tran^^^orts were not delusion. 

' “How could you,” cried I, turning to Mr, 

I Jenkinson, “how could you add to my 
miseries by iRc story of her death ? But 
it matters not; my jdcasure at finding her 
again is more than a recompense for the 
pam.” 

“ As to your question,” replied Jenkin- 
son, “ that i.s easily answered. ] thought 
the only probable means of freeing you 
fi-om prison was by sijimitting to the 
Squire, and consenting to his marriage 
with the other young lady. But these you 
had vowed never to grant while your 
d.aughter was living : there was therefore 
no other method to bring things to bear, 
but by persuading you that she was dead. 
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I prevailed on your wife to join in the 
deceit, and we have not had a fit oppor- 
tunity of undeceiving you till now. 

In the whole assembly now there ap- 
peared only two laces that did nol glow 
with transport. Mr. Thornhill’s assurance 
had entirely forsaken him ; he now saw 
the gulf of infamy and want before him, 
and trembled to take ttie plun^ He 
therefore fell on his knees before his uncle, 
and in a voice of piercing misery implored 
compassion. Sir Wiljiam was going to 
spurn him away, but at my request Ije 
raised him, and, after pausing a few mo- 
ments, “ Thy vices, crimes, ai)^ ingrati- 
tude,” cried lie, “deserve no tenderness ; 
yet thou shalt not be tyitirely forsaken, — 
a bare competence shall be supplied to 
support the wants of life, but not Its follies. 
This young lady, thy wife, shall be put in 
possession of a third part of that fortune j 
which once was thine, and from her ten- 
derness alone thou art to expect any ex- 
traordinary supplies for the future.” He 
was going to express his gratitude for such 
kindness m a set speech ; but the Baronet 
prevented him, by bidding him not aggra- j 
vate his meanness, which was already but 1 
too apparent. He orderc^l him at the j 
same time to be gone, and from all his ! 
former domestics to choose one, such as he 1 
should think proper, which was all that ! 
should be granted to attend him. 

As soon as he left us. Sir William very 
politely stepped up to his new niece with 
a smde, and wished her joy. His example 
was followed by Miss Wilmot and her 
father. My wife, too, kissed her daughter 
with much affection ; as, to use her own 
expression, she was now made an honest 
woman of. Sophia and M^es followed 
in turn; and even our benefactor Jenkin- 
son desired to be admitted to that honour. 
Our satisfaction seemed scarcely capable 
f increase. Sir William, whose greatest 
leasure was in doing good, now looked 
^ round with a countenance open as the sun, 
and saw nothing but joy in the looks of 
all except that oT my daughter Sophia, 
who, for some reasons we could not com- 
jirehend, did not seem perfectly satisfied. 

‘ I think now,” cried he, with a smile, 

“ that all the comjiany except one or*two 
seem perfectly happy. There only remains* 


an act of justice for me to do. You are 
sensible, sir,” continued he, turning to me, 
“of the obligations we both owe to Mr. 
Jenkinson; and it is but just we should 
both reward him for it. Miss Sophia will, 
I am sure, make him very happy, and he 
shall have from me five hundred pounds 
as her fortune ; and upon this I am siue 
they can live very comfortably together. 
Come, Miss Sophia, what say you to this 
match of my making?^ Will you have 
him?” My poor girl seemed almost sinking 
into her mother’s arms at thf‘ hideous pro- 
posal. “ Have him, sir ! ” cried she faintly: 
“ No, sir, never !•” — “ What ! ” cried he 
again,” not have Mr. Jenkinson, your bene- 
factor, a handsome young fellow, with 
I five hundred pounds, and* good expec- 
tations?” — “I beg, .sir,” returned sht;, 
scarce able to S[)eak, “ that you’ll desist, 
and not make me so very wretched.” — 
‘ Was ever such obstinacy known ? ” cried 
he again, “ to refuse a man whom the 
family have such infinite obligations to, 
who has preserved your sister, and who 
has five hundred pounds ! What ! not 
have him!”— -“No, sir, never!” replied 
she, angrily; “ Td sooner die first.” — “If 
that be the case, then, ” Cried he, “ if you 
will not have him — I think I must have 
you myself.” And, so saying, he caught 
her to his breast with ardour. “ My love- 
liest, my most sensible of girls,” cried he, 
“how could you ever think your own 
Burchcll could deceive you, or that Sir 
William Thornhill could ever cease to 
admire a mistress that loved him for him- 
self alone ? I have for some y^rs sought for 
a woman, who, a stranger to my fortune, 
could think that I hact merit as a man. 
After having tried in vain, even amongst 
the pert and the ugl)», how great at last 
must be my rapture to have made a con- 
quest over such sense and such heavenly 
beauty.” Then turning to Jenkinson : 
“As I cannot, sir, part with this young 
lady myself» for she has taken a fancy to 
the cut of my face, all the recompense I 
can make is to give you her fortune ; and 
you may call upon my steward to-morrow 
for five hundred pounds.” Thus we had 
all our compliments to repeat, and Lady 
Thornhill underwent the same round of 
ceremony that her sister had done before. 
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Jn the mcautmie Sir William’s gentleman 
appeared lo tell us that the erjuipaj^cs were 
ready to carry us to the inn, v'licre every 
thing was prepared for our reception. M y 
wife and I led the van, and left those 
gloomy mansions of sorrow. The generous 
Baronet ordered forty ])ounds to be distri- 
buted among the prisoners, and Mr. Wil- 
mot, induced by his cxamjdc, gave half 
that sum. We were received below by 
the shouts of the villagers, and I saw and 
.shook by the hand two or three of my 
honest parishioners, who were among the 
number. They attended us to. our inn, 
where a .sumptuous entertainment w^as 
provided, and coarser jirovisions were 
distributed in great quantituis among the 
j>oi)ulace. t 

After supper, as my spirits were ex- 
hausted by the alternation of pleasure and 
pain which they had sustained during the 
day, I asked permission to witlidiaw' ; 
and, leaving the company in the midst of 
their mirth, as soon as I found myself 
alone, 1 poured out my heart in gratitude 
to the Giver of joy as w(.ll|[is of sorrow, 
and then slept undisturbed till morning. 

CHMVrKR XXXII. 

The Conclusum, 

The next moimng, as soon as I awaked, 
I found my eldest son sitting by my bed- 
side, who came to increase my joy wdth 
another turn of fortune in my favour. First 
having released me /rom the settlement 
that 1 had made the day before in his 
favour, he let me know that my merchant, 
who had failed in towm, was afrested at 
Antwerp, and there had given up effects 
to a much greater fimount than what was 
due to his creditors. My boy’s generosity 
pleased me almost# as much as this un- 
looked-for good fortune ; but I had some 
doubts whether I ought, in justice, to 
accept his offer. While I was pondering 
upon this Sir William entered the room, 
to whom I communicated itiy doubts. 
His opinion was that, as my son was 
already possessed of a very affluent foi^unc 
by his mai riage, I might accept his offer 
without any hesitation. His business, 
however, was to inform me, that as he had 
the night before sent for the licences, and 
expected them every hour, he hoped that I 


would not icfuse my assistance in making 
all the company happy that morning. A 
footman entered while we were speaking, 
to tell us that the messenger was returned ; 
and as ‘I was by this time ready, 1 went 
down, where 1 found the whole company 
as merry as affluence and innocence could 
make them. However, as they were now 
preparif^ for irvciy solemn ceremony, 
their laughter entirely displeased me. I 
told them of the grave, becoming, and 
sublime deportment they should assume 
ugon this mystical occasion, and read them 
two homilies, and a thesis of my own com- 
posing, n^ order to prepare them. Yet 
they still seemed perfectly refractory and 
ungovernable. E\;^cn as we were going 
along to church, to which I led the way, 
|*all gravity had quite foisaken them, and I 
I was often tempted lo turn back in indigna- 
I lion. In churclj a new dilemma arose, 
w'hich promised no easy solution. This 
was, which couple should be mariied first : 
my son’s bride warmly insisted that Lady 
Thonihill (that was to be) should take the 
lead ; but this the other refused with equal 
ardour, jirotesling she w’oiild not be guilty 
of such rudeness for the world. The 
argument W’£^ supported for some time 
between both, with equal obstinacy and 
good breeding. But, as* I stood all this 
time with my book ready, I was at last 
quite tired of the contest ; and, shutting 
it, “I perceive,” cried I, “that none of 
you have a mind to be married, and I think 
we had as good go back again ; for I sup- 
pose there will be no business done here 
to-day.’’ ThfS at once reduced them to 
reason. The Baronet and his lady were 
first married, and then my son and his 
lovely jjartnft. 

I had previously, that morning, given 
orders that a coach should be sent for my 
honest neighbour Flamboroiigh and his 
family ; by which means, upon our return 
to the inn, we had the pleasure of finding 
the two Miss Flamboroughs alighted be- 
fore US. Mr. Jenkinson gave his hand to 
the eldest, and my son ^oses led up the 
other (and I have since found, that he 
has taken a real liking to the girl, and my 
consent and bounty he shall have, when- 
eve]«hc thinks proper to demand them). 
We were no sooner returned to the inn^^ 
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but numbers of my parisliioners, hearing 
of my success, came to congratulate me ; 
but, among the rest, were those who rose 
to rescue me, and whom I formerly re- 
buked with such shaqDness. I 'told the 
story to wSir William, my son-in-law, who 
went out and reproved them with great 
severity ; but finding them quit(^lisheart- 
cned by his harsh repre^f, he ^k^e them 
half a guinea apiece to drink his health, 
and raise their dejected spirits. 

Soon after this we^ere called to a very 
genteel entertainment, which was dresged 
by Mr. ThornhiU's cook. — And it may not 
I)c imi^roper to observe witlt^ respect to 
that gentleman, that he now resides, in 
quality of companion,^! a relation’s house, 
being very well liked, and seldom sitting 
at the side-table, except when There is nd 
room at the other; for they make no 
stranger of him. His time is pretty much 
taken up in keeping his relation, who is a 
little melancholy, in spirits, and in learn- 
ing to blow the French horn. My eldest 
daughter, however, still remembers him 
witl;i regret ; and she has even told me, 
though I make a great secret of it, that 
when he reforms, she may be brqught to 
, relent. — But to return, foiv I am not apt 
to digress thus when we were to sit down 
to dinner onr ceremonies were going to be 
renewed, 'fhe ([uestion was, whether my 
eldest daughter, as being a matron, should 
not sit above the two young brides ; but the 
debate was cut short by my son George, 


who proposctl that the company should 
sit indiscriminately, every gentleman l>y 
his lady. This was received with great ap- 
probation by all, excepting my wife, who, 
1 could perceive, was not perfectly satis- 
fied, as she expected to have had the plea- 
sure of sitting at the head of the table, and 
carving all the meat for all the conijiany. 
But, notwithstanding this, it is impossible 
to describe our good humour. I can’t 
say whether we had more wit among us 
now than usual ; but 1 am certain we hart 
more laughing, which answered the end 
as well. One jest I particularly re- 
member : old Mr. Wilmot drinking to 
Moses, whose head was turned another 
way, my son reydied, “ Madam, 1 thank 
you.” Uyion which the ®ld gentleman, 
winking upon the rest of the company, 
observed that he was thinking of his mis- 
tress. At which jest I thought the two 
Miss Flamboroughs would have died with 
laughing. As soon as dinner was over, 
according to my old custom, I requested 
that the table might be taken away to have 
the yDleasur^of seeing all my family as- 
sembled once* more by a cheerful fire-side. 
My two little ones sat upon each knee, 
the rest of the company*by their partners. 
I had nothing now on this side of the grave 
to wish for : all my cares were over ; my 
pleasure was unsy^eakable. It now only 
remained, that my gratitude in good for- 
tune should exceed my former submission 
in adversity. , 


END OF THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
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THE HIDITOR’S PREFACE. 

T)ie schoolmen hci^ formerly a very exact way of computing Me abilities of their 
saints or authors. Escobar^ for insiai^ce, was said to have learniui^ as fm\ genius 
as four., and gravity as seven. Carainuel 7vas greater than he. Ills learning was 
as eighty Jus genius as six, and Ids gravity as thirteen. Wem I to estimate the merits 
if our Chinese Philosopher by the same scale, I would not hesitate to state his genius 
.Uill hii^her ; but as to^his learning and gravity, these, I thinJi, might safely be marlced 
as nine hundred and ninety-nine, within one degree of absolute frigidity^ 

Yet, upon his first appearailte here, many were angry not to find him as ignorant 
as a Tripoline ambassador or an envoy from Mujac. They were surprised to find a 
man horn so far from London, that school of prudence and wisdom, endued even with 
a moderate capacity. They expressed the same surprise at /its Jcnowlcdge that the 
Chinese do at ours. IIoiu comes it,'" said they, “ that the Europeans, so remote from 
China, thinJz with so much justice and precision t They have nearer read our books, 
they scanely Jiticnv even our letters, and yet they talk and reason just as we do.'^ The, 
truth is, the Chinese and we are pretty much alike. Deferent degrees of refinement, 
and not of distance, maik the distinctions among mankind. IJavages of the most 
opposite climates have all but one cJmracter of improvidence and rapacity ; and tutored 
nations, however scparatCy^ make use of the very same methods ^ procure refined 
enjoyment. 

The distiiH lions of polite nations are few ; but such as a?'c peculiar to the Chinese 
appear in every page of the folloiving correspondence. The metaphors and allusions 
are all drawn /; om the East. Their formality our author carefully preserves. Many 
of their favourite tenets in morals are illustrated. The Chinese are ahuays concise ; 
so is he. Simple ; so n he. The Chinese arc grave and sententious ; so is he. But 
in one particular the resemblance is peculiarly sinking: the Chinese arc often dull ; 
and so is he. Nor has my assistance been wanting. We are told in an old romance 
of a certain knighUerranCand his horse who contracted an intimate frJhidship. The 
horse most usually bore the knight ; but, in cases of extraoj'dinary dnpatch, the knight 
returned the favour, and carried his horse. Thus, in the intimacy between my author 
and me, he has usually givhi me a lift of his eastern sublimity, and I have sometimes 
given him a return of my colloquial ease. • 

Yet if appears straflgc, in this season of panegyric, when scarcely an author passes 
unpraised either by his friends or himself, that such merit as our Philosopher^ s should 
be forgotten. While the epithets of ingenious, copious, elaborate, and refined are lavished 
among the mob, like medals at a coronation, the lucky prizes fall on every side., hut 
not one on him, I could on this occasion make my seif melancholy, by considering the 
capricmisness of public taste, or the mutability of fortune; but during this fit of 
morality, lest my reader should sleep, Til take a nap myself, and when I awake tell 
him my dream, 

I imagined the Thames was frozen over, and I stood by its side. Several booths 
were erected upon the ice, and I was told by one of the spectators, that Fashion Pair was 
going to begin. Pie added, that evefy author who would carry his works there might 
probably find a very good reception, fwas resolved, howaer, to observe the humours 
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of the place in safety from the shore ; sensible that ice was at best precarious^ and 
having been always a little cmoardly in my sleep. 

Several of my acquaintance seemed much more hardy than /, and 7vent over the 
ICC 7vith intrepidity. Some earned their 7vorks to the fur on sledges^ some on carts, 
and those which 7vere more voluminous were conveyed in waggons. Their temerity 
astonished 7ne. I knew their cargoes 7vere heavy, and expected every moment they 
would have gone to the bottom. Jhey all entered the fair, hinoc7fci', in safety, and 
each soon after returned, to my great surprise, highly satisfied 7uit/i his entertainment 
and the bargains he had brought away. 4 

The success of such numbers at last began to operate upon me. If these, cried // 
meet ivtfh favour and safety, some luck may, perhcips, for once attend the unfortunate. 
I am resolved to %iake a new adventure. The furniture, frippery, and fireworks of 
China have long been fashionably boiii^hi up. ^ Til try the fair 7viih a small cargo of 
Chinese morality. If the Chinese have contributed to vitiate our taste. Til try how far 
they can help to improve our understanding. Hut, fs others have driven into the 
market in 7vagi^ons, Til cautiously begin by venturing loit/i a wheclbarimu. Thus 
rewlved, I haled up my goods, and fairly ventured ; lohen, upon just entcruip^ the fair, 
I fancied the ice, that had supported an hundred waggons before, cracked under me, 
and 7vheel-barro7u and all went to the bottom. ' 

Upon awaking from my nverie 7vith the fris^ht, I cannot help ivishing that the 
pains taken in giving this correspondence an English drees had been employed in 
(Ontriving new pol/Ucal systems, or nno plots for farces. I might then have taken 
my station in the 7uorld, either as a poet or a philosopher, and made one in those little 
societies 7vherc men club to laise each otheTs reputation. But at present I belong to 
710 partifidar class. I 7‘esemble one oj those animals that has been forced from its 
fo7‘esi to gratify human cunivty. My earliest 7oish to escape unheeded through 
life ; but I have been set upjor half-pence, to fret and scamper at the end of my chain. 
Though none air injured by my rage, I am naturally too savage to court any friends 
by fiwning, too obstinate to be taught nrw tricks, and toa improvident to mind 7ohat 
may happen. I am appeased, though not contented. Too indolent fpr intrigue, and 
too timid to push for favour, I am — But what i>ignifies luhai am I ? 

'E\7r«v Kai (TV i ov tZ 

OiiAti/ k/io *tn fxeT' ijat' 


[1760 

-LETTER I. 

To Mr. ■ Merchant hi London. 

* Amsterdam. 

Sir, — Y ours of the 13th instant, covering 
two bills, one on Messrs R. and D., value 

los. , and the other on Mr , value 

;^285, duly came to hand, the former of 
which met with honour, but the other has 
been trifled -v^ith, and I am afraid will be 
returned protested. • 

The bearer of this is my friend, there/orc 
let him be yours. lie is a native of Honan 
in China, and one who did me signal 
services, when he was a mandarine, and 
1 a factor, at Canton. By frequently con- 
versing with the English there he has 
learned the language, though entirely a 


-62.] 

stranger to theft" manners and customs. I 
am told he is a philosophci ; J am sure he 
is an honest man : that to you will be his 
best recommendation, next to the con- 
sideration of his being the friend of, ur, 
yours, tKic. • 

LICTTER II. 

Front Lien Chi Attnngi to — , Merchant 

m Amsterdam. London. 

Friend of iviy heart, — May the wings 
of peace rest upon thy d^'elling, and the 
shield of conscience preserve thee from vice 
and misery ! For all thy lavours accept my 
gratitude and esteem, the only tributes a 
poor philosophic wanderer can return. 
J^re, fortune is resolved to make me 
unhappy, when she gives others a power 
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of tebtifymg their friendship by actions, 
and leaves me only words to express the 
sincerity of mine. 

I am perfectly sensible of the delicacy 
with which you endeavour to lessdn your 
own merit and my obligations. By calling 
, your late instances of friendship only a 
' return for former favours you w^ld in- 
duce me to impute to yf)ur just® wdiat 
I owe to your generosity. 

The services I did you at Canton justice, 
humanity, and my ofhge bade me perform ; 
those you have done me since my arriv|J 
at Amsterdam no laws obliged you to, no 
justice required. Even half yo||jr favours 
would have been greater than my most 
sanguine expectations.* 

The sum of money, therefore, which you 
privately conveyed into my baggage, when 
1 was leaving Holland, and which I was 
ignorant of till my arri\til in London, I 
must beg leave to return. You have been 
bred a'merchant, and I a scholar ; you con- 
sequently love money better than 1. You 
can find pleasure in superfluity; I am 
'^perf(;ctly content with what is sufficient. 
Take therefore what is yours : it may give 
you some pleasure, even though ycju have 
no occasion to use it ; my hapjnness it can- 
not improve, for^I have already all that I 
want. 

My jiassage by sea from Rotterdam to 
Enghiid was more painful to me than all 
the journeys I ever made on land. I have 
ti aversed the immeasurable wilds of Mogul 
Tartary ; felt all the rigours of Siberian 
skies ■> I have had my repose a hundred 
times disturbed by invading savages, and 
have seen, without shrinking, the desert 
sands rise like a troubled ocean all around 
me. Against these calamitie? I was armed 
with resolution ; but in my pas.sage to Eng- 
land, though nothing occlirred that gave the 
j manners any uneasiness, to one who was 
/ never at sea before all was a subject of 
astonishment and terror. To find the land 
disappear — to see our ship mount the 
waves, swift as a^ arrow from the Tartar 
bow — to hear the wind howling through 
the cordage — to feel a sickness which 
depresses even the spirits of the brave, 
— these were unexpected distresses, and 
consequently assaulted me, unprep'S.red 
to receive them. 


You men of Europe think nothing of a 
voyage by sea. With us of China a man 
who has been from sight of land is regarded 
upon his return with admiration. I have 
known some provinces where there is not 
even a name for the ocean. What a strange 
people, therefore, am 1 got amongst, who 
have founded an empire on this unstable 
element, who build cities upon billow.s that 
rise higher than the mountains of Tipartala, 
and make the deep more formidable than 
the wildest tempest ! 

Such accounts as these, T must confess, 
were my first motives for seeing England. 
These induced mft to undertake a journey 
of seven hundred painful days, in order to 
examine its opulence, buildings, sciences, 
arts, and manufactures, on the spot. Judge, 
then, my disappointment on entering Lon- 
don, to see no signs of that opulence so 
much talked of abroad : wherever I turn 
1 am presented with a gloomy solemnity 
in the houses, the streets, and the inhabi- 
tants ; none of that beautiful gilding which 
makes a principal ornament m Chinese 
architecture. $The streets of Nankin are 
sometimes strewed with gold leaf : very 
different are those of London : in the midst 
of their pavement a gfeat lazy puddle 
moves muddily along; heavy-laden ma- 
chines, with wheels of unwieldy thickness, 
crowd up every passage : so that a stranger, 
instead of finding time for observation, is 
often happy if he has time to escape from 
being crushed to piQces. 

The houses borrow very few ornaments 
from architecture; their chmf decoration 
seems to t>e a paltry piece of painting hung 
out at their doors or windows, at once a 
proof of their indigene^ and vanity : their 
I vanity, in each having one of those pictures 
exposed to public vi«w; and their indi- 
gence, in being unable to get them better 
painted. In this respect the fancy of their 
painters is also deplorable. Could you be- 
lieve it? I have seen five bl^ck lions and 
three blue tioars in less than the circuit of 
half a mile ; and yet you know that animals 
of these colours are nowhere to be found, 
except in the wild imaginations of Europe. 

From these circumstances in their build- 
ings, and from the dismal looks of the 
inhabitants, I am induced to conclude that 
the nation is actually poor ; and that, like 
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the Persians, they make a splendid figure 
everywhere but at home. The proverb 
of Xixofou is, that a man’s riches may be 
seen in his e^s : if we judge of the English 
by this rule, tliere is not a poorer nation 
under tlie sun. 

I have been here but two days, so will 
not be hasty in my decisions. Such letters 
as 1 shall write to Fipsihi in Moscow I beg 
you’ll endeavour to forward with all dili- 
gence ; I shall .send them open, in order 
that you may tafc copies oi translations, 
as you are equally versed in the Dutch and 
Chinese languages. Dear friend, think of 
my absence with regitt, as I sincerely 
regret yours ; even while 1 write, 1 lament 
our sejiaration. — Farewell. 

• 

LETTER III. 

From Lien Chi AlUmgi to the care of Fipsihi, 
resident in Moscow, to he forwarded hy the 
Russian caravan to Fum lloani, First Prai^ 
dent of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, m 
China 

Think not, 0 thou guide of my youth! 
that absence can impair ify respect, or 
interpo.sing trackless deserts blot your 
reverend figure from my memory. The 
farther 1 travel ITeel the pain of separation 
with .stronger force; those ties that bind 
me to my native country and you are .still 
unbroken. Py every remove 1 only drag 
a greater length of chain. 

Could I find ought worth transmitting 
from so remote a region as tins to which 
I have wandeied, I should gladly send it ; 
but, instead of this, you must be content 
with a rene^fal of my former pVofessions, 
and an imperfect account of a people with 
whom I am as fet but superficially ac- 
quainted. The remarks of a man who has 
been but three daysiin the country can only 
be those obvious circumstances which force 
themselves upon the imagmatioii. I con- 
sider myself here as a newly created being 
introduced into a new world. Every ob- 
ject strikes with wonder and sifrprise. The 
imagination, still imsated, seems the only 
active principle of the mind., The*most 
trifling occurrences give pleasure, till the 
gloss of novelty is worn away. When 1 
• have ceased to wonder, I may possibly 
grow wise ; 1 may then call the reasoning 
principle to my aid, and compare those 


objects with each other, which were before 
examined without reflection. 

Behold me, then, in London, gazing at 
the strangers, and they at me. It seems ‘ 
they And somewhat absurd in my figure ; 
and had I never been from home, it is 
possible I might find an infinite fund of 
ridicul^ in theirs : but by long travelling 
I am ^ght to laugh at folly alone, and tej 
find nothing truly ridiculous but villainy 
and vice. 

When I had jpst quitted my native 
amntiy, and crossed the Chinese wall, I 
fancied every deviation from the customs 
and manners of China was a departing from 
nature. I smiled at the blue lips and red 
foreheads of the tTonguese ; and could 
hardly contain when I saw the Daures 
dress thfir heads with horns : the Ostiacs 
powdered with red earth ; and the Cal- 
muck beauties, pricked out in all the finery 
of sheepskin, appeared highly ridiculous. 
But I soon ])erceived that the ridicule lay 
not in them, but m me ; that I falsely con- 
demned others for ab.surdiLy, because they 
happened to differ from a standard ori- 
ginally founded in prejudice or partiality. 

I fijjd no pleasuie, therefore, in taxing 
the English with departing from nature in 
their external appearance, which is all 1 
yet know of their character : it is possible 
they only endeavour to improve her simple 
plan, since every extravagance in dress 
proceeds from a desire of becoming more 
beautiful than nature made us ; and this 
is so harmless a vanity, that I not only 
pardon, but approve it. A desire to be 
more cxcelleflt than others is what actually 
makes us so ; and as thousands find a live- 
lihood in society by such appetites, none 
but the ignorant inveigh against them. 

You are not insensible, most reverend 
Fum Hoam, wh£lt numberless trades, even 
among the Chinese, subsist by the harm - 
less pride of each other. Y our nose-borers, 
feet-swathers, teeth -stainers, eyebrow- 
pluckers, would all want bread, should 
their neighbours waijl vanity. These 
vanities, however, employ much fewer 
hands in China than in England ; and a 
fine gentleman or a fine lady here, dressed 
up to the fashion, seems scarcely to have 

sTngle limb that does not suffer some 
distortions from art. 
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To make a fine gentleman several trades 
are required, but chiefly a barber. You 
have undoubtedly heard of the Jewish 
champion, whose strength lay in his hair. 
One would think that the English were for 
placing all wisdom there. To appear wise 
^nothing more is requisite here than for a 
man to borrow hair from the hea d^ of all 
his neighbours, and clap it like a Imh on 
his own. The distributors of law and phy- 
sic stick on such quantities, that it is almost 
impossible, even in iclea, to distinguish 
between the head and the hair. j 

Those whom I have now been describing 
affect the gravity of the lion ; those I am 
going to describe more resemble the pert 
vivacity of smaller anirnals. The barber, 
who IS still master of the ceremonies, cuts 
their hair close to the crown ; and then, 
with a composition of meal and hog’s-lard, 
plasters the whole in such»a manner as to 
make it imjrossible to distinguish whether 
the patient wears a cap or a plaster : l)ut, 
to make the picture more perfectly striking, 
.conceive the tad of some beast, a grey- 
hound’s tad, or a pig’s tail, for instance, 
appended to the back of the head, and 
reaching down to the place where Wids in 
other animals arc generally seen to begin : 
thus betaded amUbepowdered, the man of 
taste fancies he impi'oves in beauty, dresses 
up his hai'd-featured face in smiles, and | 
attempts to look hideously tender. Thus 1 
equipped, he is qualified to make love, 
and hopes for success more from the pow- 
der on the outside of his head than the 
sentiments within. 

Ye I when I consider what sort of a crea- 
ture the fine lady is to whom he is supposed 
to ])ay his addresses, it is not sjrangc to find 
him thus equipped in ordei to please. She 
is her.self every whit as fond of pow^der, and i 
tails, and hog’s-lard, as h*c. To speak my | 
lecret sentiments, most reverend Fum, the 
Jadies here are horribly ugly ; 1 can hardly 
r endure the sight of them ; they no way 
‘ resemble the beauties of China : the 
Europeans have quite different idea of 
beauty from us. When I reflect on the 
small-footed perfections of an Eastern 
beauty, how is it possible I should have 
eyes for a woman whose feet are ten inches 
long ? I shall never forget the beauti& o^ 
my native city of Nangfew. How very 


broad their faces ! how very short their 
noses ! how very little their eyes ! how 
very thin their lips ! how very black their 
teeth ! the snow on the tops of Bao is not 
fairer than their cheeks ; and their eye- 
brows are small as the line by the pencil 
of Quamsi. Here a lady with such per- 
fections would be frightful. Dutch and 
Chinese beauties, indeed, have some re- 
semblance, but English women are entirely 
different : red cheeks, bi^ eyes, and teeth 
of a most odious whiteness, are not only 
seen here, but wished for ; and then they 
have such masculine feet, as actually serve 
some for walking !* 

Y et, uncivil as nature has been, they seem 
resolved to outdo her in unkindness ; they 
use white powder, blue powdfcr, and black 
powder for their hair, and a red powder 
for the face on some particular occasions. 

They like to have the face of various 
colours, as among the Tartars of Koreki, 
frequently sticking on, with spittle, little 
black patches on every part of it, except 
on the tip of the nose, which I have never 
seen with a })§tch. You’ll have a better 
idea of their 'manner of placing these 
spots when I have finished a map of an 
English face patched iqT to the fashion, 
which shall shortly be sent to increase your 
curious collection of paintings, medals, 
and monsters. 

But what surprises more Uian all the 
rest is what I have just now been credibly 
informed of by one of this country. “ Most 
ladies here,” says he, “have two faces; 
one face to sleep in, and anqjher to show 
in company. The first is generally re- 
served for the husband and family at home ; 
theother prt on to pleas^ strangers abroad ; 
the family face is often indifferent enough, 
but the out-door one looks something 
better ; this is always made at the toilet, 
where the looking-glass and toad-eater sit 
in council, and settle the complexion of 
the day.” 

I cannot ascertain the truth of this 
remajrk : however, it is actually certain, 
that they wear more clothes within doors 
than without ; and I have seen a lady, 
who seemed to shudder at a breeze in her 
own apartment, appear half naked in the 
streets — Farewell. 
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LETTER IV. 

To the same. 

The English seem as silent as the Japan- 
ese, yet vainer than the inhabitants of Siam. 
Upon my arrival I attributed that reserve 
to modesty, which. I now find, has its ori- 
gin in pride. Condescend to address them | 
first, and you are sure of their acijuaintance ; | 
stoop to flattery, and you conciliate thei 
friendship and esteem. They bear hunger, 
cold, fatigue, and all the miseries of life, 
without shrinking ; danger only calls forth 
their fortitude ; they even exult in cala- 
mity ; but contempt i^ what they cannot 
bear. An Englishman fears contempt 
more than death ; he often flies to death 
as a refuge Trom its pressure; and dies 1 
when he fancies the world has ceased to 
esteem him. 

Pride seems the source not only of their I 
national vices, but of their national virtues | 
also. All Englishman is taught to love 
his king as his friend, but to acknowledge 
no other master than the laws which him- 
self has contributed to cnaQ(^ H e d espises 
those nations who, that one may be free, 
are all content to be slaves ; who firsit lift 
a tyrant into Ictror, and then shrink under 
his power as if delegated from Heaven. 
Liberty is echoed in all their assemblies : 
and thousands might be found ready to offer 
up their lives for the sound, though per- 
haps not one of all the number understands 
its meaning. The l^iwest mechanic, how- 
ever, looks upon it as his duty to be a 
watchful guardian of his country’s freedom, 
and often uSes a language that might seem 
haughty even in the mouth of the great 
emperor who traces his ancestry to the 
Moon. 

A few days agof passing by one of their 
prisons, I could not avoid stopping, in 
order to listen to a dialogue which I thought 
might afford me .some entertainment. The 
conversation was carried on between a 
debtor through the grate of Ms prison, a 
porter, who had stopped to rest his burden, 
and a soldier at the window. The subject 
was upon a threatened invasion from 
F ranee, and each seemed extremely anxious 
to rescue his country from the impending 
danger. “ For my part,” cries the prisoner, 
“ the greatest of my apprehensions is for 


our freedom ; ifthe French should conquer, 
what would become of English liberty ? 
My dear friends, liberty is the Englishman’s 
prerogative ; we must preserve that at the 
expense of our lives ; of that the French 
shall never deprive us. It is not to be ex- 
pected that men who are slaves themselue.s 
woul^preserve our freedom should they . 
hapf^ to corufuer.” — “ Ay, slaves,” cricjS ' 
the porter, “ they arc all .slaves, fit only to 
carry burdens, every one of them. Before 
I would stoop to slavery may this be my 
noison ! (and he held the goblet in his 
hand,) may this be my poison!— but I 
would sooner list for a soldier.” 

The soldier, taking the goblet from his 
friend with much awe, fervently cried out, 

“ It is not so much our liberties, as our le- 
'Igion, that would sulfer by such a change •. 
ay, our religion, my lads. May the devil 
sink me into flames, (such was the solem- 
nity of his adjuration,) if the French should 
come over, but our religion would be 
utterly undone ! ” — So saying, instead of 
a libation, he applied the golilet to his 
lips, and confirmed his sentimentF with 
a ceremony of the most persevering 
devotion. 

In short, every man here pretends to be 
a politician ; even the fair sex arc some- 
times found to mix the severity of national 
altercation with the blandishments of love 
and often become conquerors by more 
weapons of destruction than their eyes. 

This universal passion for politics is 
gratified by daily gazettes, as with us in 
China. But as in ours the emperor en- 
deavours to mstruct his people, in theirs 
the people endeavour to instruct the 
administration. You must not, however, 
imagine, tlVal they who compile these 
papers have any actual knowledge of the 
politics, or the ’government, of a state ; 
they only collect their materials from the 
oracle of some coffeehouse, which oracle 
has himself gathered them the night before Xi 
from a beau at a gaming-table, who has 
pillaged his knowledgejfi'om a great man’s 
porter, who has had his information from 
the great man’s gentleman, who has in- 
vented the whole story for his own amuse- 
ment the night preceding. 

! The English, in general, seem fonder 
[of gaining the esteem than the love of 
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those they converse with. This gives a 
foriiialily to their amusements: their gay- 
est conversations have something too wise 
for innocent relaxation : though in com- 
pany you arc seldom disgusted with the 
absunlity of a fool, you are seldom lifted 
into rapture by those strokes of vivacity, 
/which give instant, though not pern^ient, 

' pleasure. • ^ 

What they want, however, in gaiety, 
they make up in politeness. You smile 
at hearing me praise tin; English for their 
politeness; you who have heard very dif-^ 
ferent accounts from the missionaries at 
Pekin, who have seen such a diff^ent be- | 
haviour in their merchants and seamen at j 
home. Put I must still repeat it, the English 
seem more polite than any of their neigh- 
bours : their great art in this respeCt lies in | 
endeavouring, while they olilige, to lessen 
the force of the favour. * Other coun- 
tiies arc fond of obliging a stranger ; liut 
seem desirous that he should be sensible 
of the obligation. The English confer 
their kindness with an appearance of 
indifference, and give away benefits with 
i an air as if they despised them. 

Walking, a few days ago, between an 
English and a French man, into the suTiurbs 


LETTER V. 

sn//u' 

1 HAVE already informed you of the 
singular passion of this nation for politics. 
An Englishman, not satisfied with finding, 
by his own prosperity, the contending 
powers of Europe properly balanced, de- 
sires also to know the precise value of 
every weight in either scale. To gratify 
this curiosity, a leaf of polnical instruction 
is served up every morning with tea: when 
our politician has feasted upon this, he 
repairs to a coffeehouse, in order to rumi- 
nate upon what he has read, and increase 
his collection ; from thence he proceeds 
to the ordinary, inquires what news, and 
treasuring up every aciiuisition there, hunts 
about all the evening in quest of more, 
and carefully adds it to the rest. Thus at 
night he retires home, full of the important 
advices of the day : when lo ! awaking 
next morning, he finds the instructions 
of yesterday a collection of absurdity 
or palpable fa||ehood. This one would 
think a mortifying repulse in the pursuit 
of wisdom ; yet our politician, no way 
discouraged, hunts on, in ferder to collect 


of the city, we were overtaken by a heavy fresh materials, and in order to be again 
shower of laiii. *1 was unprepared; but disappointed. 

they had each large coats, which defended 1 have often admired the commercial 
them from what seemed to me a perfect spirit which pres’ails over Europe ; have 
inundation. The Englishman, seeing me been surprised to sec them carry on a 
shrink fiom the weather, accosted me thus: traflic with productiejns that an Asiatic 
“ I’sha, man, what dost shrink at? Here, stranger would deem entirely useless. It 
take this coat; 1 don’t want it; I find it is a jiroverb in Cdilna that an European 
no w^ay useful to me ; 1 had as lief be suffers not hveii his spittle to &e lost ; the 
without it.” 'Phe Frenchman began to maxim, how^ever, is not sufficiently strong, 
show his politeness in turn. “ My dear since they sell even their lies to great 
friend,” cries he, “ why w^on’f you oblige advantage. Eveiy nation drives a con- 
me by making use of my coat ? you see siderable trade m this, commodity with 
how w^cll it defends me* from the rain ; their neighbours. 

1 should not choose to part with it to An English dealer in this w^ay, for 
lothcis, but lo such a friend as you I instance, has only to ascend to his work- 
j could even part w'lth my skin to do him house, and manufacture a turbdent speech 
' service.” averred to b« spoken in the senate; or a 

From such miniite instances as these, report supposed to be dropped at court ; 
most reverend Fum Hoam, I am sensible a piece of scandal that strikes at a popular 
your sagacity will collect instruction, mandarine; or a secret treaty between two 
The volume of nature is the book of neighbouring powers. When finished, 
knowledge ; and he beeomes most wise these goods are baled up, and consigned 
who makes the most judicious Selection, to a factor abroad, who sends in return two 
— Farewell. f battles, three sieges, and a shrewd letter 
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iilled \\'Uh daslic'b , bJaiiks , and 

stars * of great importance. 

Thus you perceive that a single gazette 
is the joint manufacture of Europe ; and he 
who would peruse it with a philosophical 
eye might perceive in every paragraph 
something characteristic of the nation to 
which it belongs. A map does not ex- 
hibit a more di'jtinct view of the boun- 
daries and situation of every country, than 
its news does a^iictuie of the genius and 
the morals of its inhabitants. The super- 
stition and erroneous delicacy of Italy, the 
formality of Spain, the cruelty of Portugal, 
the fears of Austria, '-the confidence of 
IVussia, tile levity of France, the avarice 
of Holland, the pride of England, the 
absurdity of Ireland, and the national 
partiality of Scotland, are all conspicuous 
in every page. 

But, perhaps, you may find more satis- 
faction ill a real newspaper, than in my 
description of one; I therefore send a 
specimen, which may serve to exhibit the 
manner of their being written, and distin- 
guish the characters of thq|^vaiious nations 
which arc united in its composition. 

Naples. — We have lately dug up here a 
curious Etrusca i monument, broke in two 
in the raising. The characters are scarce 
visible ; but Nugosi, the learned antiquary, ; 
supposes it to have Ijcen erected m honour | 
of Picus, a Latin king, as one of the lines ' 
may be plainly distinguished to begin with 
a P. It is hoped tips discovery will pro- ! 
ducc something valuable, as the literati of 
our twelve academies are deeply engaged 
ill the disqiJiisition. 

Pisa. — .Since P'ather Fudgi, prior of St. 
Gilbert’s, has goite to reside at Rome, no 
miracles have been performed at the shrine 
of St. Gilbert : tlv- devout begin to grow | 
uneasy, and some begin actually to fear j 
that St. Gilbert has forsaken them with the | 
leverend father, 

Lucca. — The administrators of our 
serene repiflilic have frequeni conferences 
upon the part they sliall take in the jiresenl 
commotions of Europe. Some ate for 
sending a body of their troops, consisting 
of one company of foot and six horsemen, 
io make a diversion in favour of the 
empre.ss-queen ; others are as strenuous 
assertors of the Prussian interest : what 


turn these debates may take time only 
can discover. However, certain it is, we 
shall be able to bring into the field, at the 
opening of the next campaign, seventy- 
five armed men, a commander-in-chief, 
and two drummers of great experience. 

Spain. — Yesterday the new kingshowed 
himself to his subjects, and, after having 
stayefirhalf an hour in his balcony, retired \ 
to the royal a[)artment. The night con- 
cluded, on this extraordinary occasion, 
with illuminations and other demonstra- 
tions of joy. 

The queen is more beautiful than the 
rising s^, and reckoned one of the first 
wits in Europe. She had a glorious oppor- 
tunity of displaying the readiness of her 
invention and her skill in rejiartce lately 
at court? The Duke of Lcrma coming up 
to her w'ith a low bow and a smile, and 
I pre.seming a n9.segny set with diamonds, 

I Madam,” cries he, “I am your most 
• obedient humble .servant. O sir,” re- 
1 plies the queen, without any prompter, or 
I the least hesitation, “ Pm very proud of the 
' very great honour you do me.” Lpon 
I which she made alow courtesy, and all the i. 

I courtiers fell a-laughing at the readiness 
and tlie smartness of her reply. 

Lisbon. — Yesterday we had an auto 
da at which were burned three young 
women accused of heresy, one of them 
of exquisite beauty, two Jews, and an old 
woman, convicted of being a witch : one 
of the friars who attended this last reports, 
that he saw the devil fly out of her at 
the stake in the shajie of a flame of Arc. 
The populace behaved on this occasion 
with great good-humour, joy, and sincere 
devotion. 

Our ineft’-iful sovereign has been for 
some time past recovered of his fright : 
though so at rooms an attempt deserved 
to exterminate half the nation, yet he 
has been graciously pleased to s])arc the 
lives of his subjects, and not above fivci 
hundred have been broke upon the wheel, ' 
or otherwise executed, upon this horrid 
occasion. 

Vienna. —We have received certain 
advices that a party of twenty thousand 
Austrians, having attacked a much superior 
borty of Prussians, put them all to flight, 
and took the rest prisoners of war. 
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Bkrlin. — W e have received certain \ 
advices that a party of twenty thousand LETTER VI. 

Prussians, having attacked a much supc- Fum Hoam, First President of tJw L'nenwnial 
rior body of Austrians, put them to flight, Academy at Pekin, to Lien Chi ihe 

and took a great number of imsoners, d, KO.Umtcd Wanderer; by tkeimyo/AUncotv. 

with their military chest, cannon, and Whether sporting on the flowery banks 
baggage. of the river Irtis, oi* scaling the stecjiy 

/ Though we have not succeeded t^ cam- ! mountains of Douchenour ; whether tra- 
paign lo our wishes, yet, vrtien wcl^nk of ' versing the black deserts of Kobi, or giving 
him who commands us, we rest in security : lessons of politeness to the savage inha- 
whilc we sleep, our king is watchful lor bitants of Europe ; in whatever country, 
our safely. , 1 whatever climate, and -fhatever circum- 

Paris. — W e shall soon strike a signal | stances, all had I May Tien, the Universal 
blow. We have seventeen flat-bottomefl j Soul, take you under his protection, and 
boats at Havre. The people are^ in excel- i inspire you with* a superior portion of 
lent spirits, and our ministers make no himself I 

difficulty in raising the ^supplies. How long, my friend, shall an enthusiasm 

We arc all undone ; the people are dis- for knowledge continue to obstruct your 
contented to the last degree ; the hiinisters j happiness, and tear you from all the con- 
arc obliged to have recourse to the most j nexions that make life pleasing? How 
rigorous methods to raise ,the expenses of ! long will you continue to rove from climate 
the war. | to climate, circled by thousands, and yet 

Onr distresses are great ; but Madame j without a friend, feeling all the incon- 
Pompadour continues to supply our king, i venicnccs of a crowd, and all the anxiety 
who is now growing old, with a fresh lady of being alone ? 

every night. His health, thank Heaven, | I know yoi^pvill reply, that the refined 
is .still pretty well ; nor is he in the least ! pleasure of giowing every day wiser is a 
unfit, as was reported, for any kind of royal | sufficient recompense for every inconveni- 
exercitation. He was so frightenccfal the i ence. 1 know you will talk of the vulgar 
affair of Damiens^ that Ills physicians were 1 satisfaction of soliciting happiness from 
apprehensive lest his reason should suffer; ; sensual enjoyment only; and probably 
but that wretch’s tortures soon composed '\ enlarge upon the exquisite raptures of 
the kingly terrors of his breast. j sentimental bliss. Yet, believe me, friend, 

England. — Wanted an usher to an | you are deceived; all our pleasures, though 
academy. — N. B. He must be able to j seemingly never so ^remote from sense, 
read, dress hair, and must have had the , derive their origin from some one of the 
small-pox. ' senses. The most exquisite demonstra- 

Dubun, — We hear that there is a be- ! tion in mathematics, or the n^ost pleasing 
nevolent subscription on foot among the | disquisition in metaphysics, if it does not 
nobility and gentry of this kingdom, who ! ultimately tend to incrnfise some sensual 
are great patrons of merit, in i?tder to assist sati.sfaction, is delightful only to fools, or 
Black and All Black, in his contest with to men who have by loyg habit contracted 
the Paddereen mare. * a false idea of pleasure ; and he who 

We hear from Germany that Prince separates sensual and sentimental enjoy- 
, Ferdinand has gained a complete victory, ments, seeking happiness from mind 
/ and taken twelve kettle-drums, five stand- alone, is in fact as wretched as the naked 
ards, and four waggons of ammunition, inhabitant v*f the forest, wh6 places all 
prisoners of vyar. happiness in the first, regardless of the 

Edinburgh.— are positive when latter'. There are two extremes in this 
we say that Saunders M ‘Gregor, who was respect : the savage, who swallows down 
lately executed for horse-stealing, is not a the draught of pleasure without staying 
Scotsman, but born in Carrickfergus. — to reflect on his happiness ; and the sage, 
Farewell. >/ ^ who passe th the cup while he reflects on 

i^the conveniences of drinking. 
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It is with a heart full of sorrow, my and, as I read, grow humble, and patient, 
dear Altangi, that I must inform you, that and wise. We should feel sorrow, says 
what the world calls happiness must now .he, but not sink under its opj^ression. The 
be yours no longer. Our great emperor’s heart of a wise man should resemble a 
displeasure at your leaving China, contrary mirroi*, winch reflects every object without 
to the rules of our government and the im- being sullied by any. The wheid of kirtime 
memorial custom of the empire, has pro- turns incessantly round ; and who can say 
duced the most terrible effects. Your wife, within Jiiinself, T shall to-day be upper- 
daughter, and the rest of your family, have I most We shtbuld hold the immutable 
been seized by his order, and appropriated , mean that lies between insensibility and 
to his use ; all, i^ccpt your son, are now I anguish ; our attempts should not be to 
the peculiar projUTty of him.who possesses ' extinguish nature, but to repress it ; not to 
all: him I have hidden from the officers . s tand unmov ed at dist rcs Sj but endeavour 
employed for this purpose; and even at ^ tp turn every cTjsa^er to emr own advantage, 
the hazard of my life I h?tvc concealed hyn. ‘ ^ur trf ea fesl “glo ry is, not in never falling, 
The youtli seems obstinately bent on find- “IBilTmnsi ng e f y ITm'e we fall, 
ing yon out, wherever you are; he is deter-*''*‘"na!i^myselT at present, O thou reverend 
mined to face every danger that opposes disciple of Tao, more than a match for all 
his pursuit. Though yet hut fifteen, all I that can*happen. The chief liusiness of 
his father’s virtues and obstinacy sparkle my life has been to procure wisdom, and 
in his eyes, and mark him as one destined the chief object#of that wisdom was to lie 
to no mediocrity of fortune. happy. My at tendance on yoin lectures. 

You sec, my dearest friend, wliat im- my coiifeiences with the missionaries of 
prudence has brought thee to : from opii- Kurope, and all my subser|uent adventures 
lence, a tender family, surrounding friends, iij)on quilting China, were calculated to 
and your master’s esteem, has reduced uicrei'sc the spheie of my haiipiness, not 
thee to want, persecution, a«id, still worse, my curiosity. J.et Kiiiopean travellers 
to our mighty monarch’s displeasure, cross seas and deserts merely to measure 
Want of prudence is too freipiently the the height of a mountain, to describe the 
want of virtue ; nor is there on earth a more cataract of a river, or tell the commodities 
powerful advocate for vice tlian poverty, which every country may produce : nier- 
As I shall endeavour to guard thee from chants or geograjihers, perhaps, may find 
the one, so guaid thyself from the other; profit by such discoveries; Imt what ad- 
and still think of me with affection and vantage can accrue to a philosopher from 
esteem. — Farewell ^ such accounts, who is desirous of under- 


LETTKR VII. 

Ft 07 H Lien CXi to lh>mn. First 

President of the CeretnontalAcadcitty in China. 

[The Ethtor thinks pr^iper to acqu.iint the reader, 
that the greatest p.irt of the fulhivving Letter 
seems to him to be little more than a rhapsody 
of sentences borrovied from Confucius, the 
Chinese philosopher ] 


standing the human heart, who seeks 
to know the 7uc7i of every country, who 
desires to disdiver those differences which 
result from climate, religion, education, 
prejudice, and partiality. 

1 should tlh'nk my lime very ill bestowed, 
were the only fruits of my adventures to 
consist m being able to tell, that a trades- 


A WIFE, a daughter, carried into captivity man of London lives in a house three times 
to expiate my offence — a son, scarce yet as high as that of our great Emperor ; that 
arrived at maturity, resolving to encounter I the ladies wear longer clothes than the 
every danger in the pious pufsuit of one men ; that the priests are dressed in colours 
who has undone him, — these indeed arc, which we arc taught to det^;st; and that 
circumstances of distress ; though my 1:ears ' their soldiers wear scarlet, which is with 
were more precious than the gem of Gol- us the symbol of peace and innocence, 
conda, yet would they fall upon such an How many travellers are lliere who con- 
occasion. fine their relations to such minute and 


But 1 submit to the stroke of Heaven : ■ useVess particulars ! For one who enters 
• I hold the volume of Confucius in my hand, ; into the genius of those nations with whom 
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he has conversed, — who discloses their 
morals, their opinions, the ideas which 
they entertain of religious worship, the in- 
trigues of their ministers, and their skill 
in sciences, — there are twenty who only 
mention some idle particulars, which can 
J)e of no real use to a true philosopher. 

I All their remarks tend neither t^nake 
themselves nor others more happ^they 
no way contribute to control their passions, 
to bear adversity, to inspire true virtue, or 
raise a detestation of vice. 

Men may be very learned, and yet vcr 34 
miserable ; it is easy to be a deep geome- 
trician, or a sublime astronomer, Jnit very 
difficult to be a good man. I esteem, 
therefore, the traveller ^ho instructs the 
heart, but desjiise him who only indulges 
the imagination. A man who leaves hothe 
to mend himself and others, is a philoso- 
pher ; but he who goes fwim country to 
country, guided by the blind impulse of | 
curiosity, is only a vagabond. From Zei- | 
(lusht down to him of Tyana, 1 honour 
all those great names who endcvavoured to 
iinili' the world by their travels : such men 
grew wiser as well as better the farthm 
tliey detiarted from home, and sii^Luned 
like rivers, whose streams are not only in- 
creased, but refiijed, as they travel from 
their soince. 

For my own part, my greatest gloiy is, 
that travelling has not more steeled my 
constitution against all the vicissitiules of 
climate, and all the depressions of fatigue, 
than it has my mind against the accidents 
of fortune, or the accesses of despair. — 
Faiewell. 

LFTTKR VI I r. 

To i!u' same • 

How insuppoitablc, O thou possessor 
of heavenly wisdom, woflld be this sepa- 
ration, this immeasurable distance from 
rny friend, wore 1 not able thus to delineate 

I my heart upon paper, and to send tliec 
daily a map of my mind ! 

I am every dayj^etter reconciled to the 
]icople among whom I reside, and begin 
to fancy, that in time I shall find them more 
0]iulent, more charitable, and more hos- 
pitable, than I at first imagined. 1 begin 
to learn somewhat of their manners Aid 
customs, and to see reasons for several 


deviations wliich they mak^e fronfUis, 
from whom all other nations derive their 
politeness, as well as their original. 

In spite of taste, in s[)ile of prejudice, 
I now begin to think their women toler- 
able. I can now look on a languishing 
blue eye without disgust, and jiardon a set 
of teeth, even though whiter than ivory. 
I now begin to fancy there is no iiniversal 
standard for beauty. TJie truth is, the 
manners of the ladies ir^this city are so 
very open, and so vastly engaging, that 1 
am mclineil to pass over the more glaring 
defects of tlieir persons, since compensated 
by the more solicf yet latent beauties of 
ihe’^nmd. What tliough they want black 
teeth, or are deprived of the allurements 
of feet no bigger than their tliunilis, yet 
still they have souls, my friend ; such 
souls - so free, so pressing, so hospitable, 
and so engaging! I have received more 
invitations in the streets of Fondon from 
the sex m one night, than I have met with 
at IVkin in twelve revolutions of the moon. 

Kvery evening, ns J return home from 
my usual solili^y CNCiirsions, I am met by 
several of these well-disposed daughteis 
of hospitality, at different times, and in 
diffeient streets, nehly dfVissed, and with 
minds not less noble than their appearance. 
Voii know that nature has indulged me 
with a person by no means agreeable ; yet 
aie they too generous to object to my 
homely a]’)pearance ; they feel no rejiug- 
nance at my broad fac^' and fiat nose ; they 
perceive me to be a stranger, and that alone 
IS a sufficient recommendation, d'hey even 
.seem to tfiiuk it their duty* to do the 
honours of the country by every act of 
complaisance in their jictwer. One takes 
me under the arm, and m a manner forces 
me along ; another catfhes me round the 
neck, and desires to ])artake in this office 
of hospitality; while a third, kinder still, 
invites me to refresh my siiirils with wine. 
Wine is, in England, rescrved^only for the 
ricli ; yet hefe even wine is given away to 
the stranger. 

A few nights ago, one of these generous 
creatures, dressed all in white, and flaunt- 
ing like a meteor by my side, forcibly at- 
tended me home to my own apartment. 
She seemed charmed with the elegance of 
the furniture, and the convenience of my 
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situation ; and well indeed she might, for 
I liave hired an apartment for not less than 
two shillings of their money every week. 
But her civility did not rest here; for, at 
parting, being desirous to know the hour, 
and perceiving my watch out of order, she 
kindly took it to be rejjaired by a relation 
of her own, which, you may imagine, will 
save some expense; and she assures me 
that it wdl cost her nothing. I shall have 
it back in a fcM^days, when mended, and 
am preparing a proper sjjeech, expressive 
of my gratitude on the occasion : “Celestial 
excellence ! ” 1 intend to say, “ happy T am 
in having found out, ®after many painful 
adventures, a land of innocence, and a | 
])eople of humanity : I may rove into other j 
climes, and^onverse with nations yet im- ; 
known; but where shall I meet a soul of , 
such purity as that which resides in thy 
breast ! Sure thou hast been nurtured by 
the l)ill of the Shin Shin, or sucked the 
breasts of the provident Gin 1 liung. 1'he 
melody of thy voice could rob the Chong | 
Foil of her whelps, or inveigle the P»oh 
that lives in the midst of tlf! waters. Thy 
servant shall ever retain* a sense of thy 
favours; and one day boast of thy virtue, 
sincerity, and tfhth, among the daughters 
of China.” — Adieu, 

LKTTER IX. 

'i'o ihe same. 

I HAVK been deceived! She whom I 
fancied a daughter c^ paradise, has proved 
to be one of the infamous disciples of Han ! 

I have lost a trifle ; 1 have gained the con- 
solation oPhaving discovered *a deceiver. 

I once more, therefore, relax into my for- 
mer indifference fi^ith regard to the English 
ladies; they once more begin to appear 
disagreeable in my^eyes. Thus is my whole 
time passed in forming conclusions which 
the next minute’s experience may probably | 
destroy ; the present moment becomes a 
comment on the past, and I improve rather 
in humility than wisdom. ^ 

^ Their laws and religion forbid the Eng- 
lish to keep more than one woman ; I ! 
therefore concluded, that prostitutes were 
banished from society. I was deceived ; 
every inan here keeps as many wu'ves as he 
can maintain ; the laws are cemented with 
blood, praised and disregarded. The very ' 


Chinese, whose religion allow's him two 
wives, takes not half the liberties of the 
English in this particular. Their laws may 
be compaied to the books of the Sybils, — 
they are held in great veneration, but sel- 
dom read, or selilomcr understood ; even 
those who pretend to be their guardians, 
dispub^ about the meaning of many of 
themCvind confess their ignorance of others. ^ 
The law, therefore, which commands tliem 
to have but one wife, is strictly observed 
only by those for„whom one is more than 
^sufficient, or by such as have not money 
to buy two. As for the lest, they violate 
itpiiblujy, and some glory in its violation. 
They seem to think, like the Persians, that 
they give eviden/ marks of manhood by 
increasing their seraglio A maiKlanne, 
therefoA‘, here generally keeps four wives, 
a gentleman three, and a stage-player tw^o. 
As for the magistrates, the country justices 
and squires, they are eiiqiloyed first in de- 
bauching young virgins, and then juimsh- 
ing the Iransgiession. 

From such a jiicliire you will be apt to 
conclude, that he w'ho eiiqfloys foiiijadu's 
I for Ins amusement has four limes as much \ 
consytution to s]>are as he vvlio is I'on- 
tented with one ; that a mandarine is nuieli 
cleverer than a gentlenuyi, and a gentleman 
than a player; and yet it is quite the re- 
vel so : a mandarine is frequently supported 
on spindle shanks, ajipears emaciated by 
liixuiy, and is obliged to have recourse to 
variety, merely from the weakness, not the 
vigour, of his constitution, the iiumlier of 
his wdves being the most equivocal symp- 
tom of his vfrility. 

Besides the country squire, there is also 
another set of men whose whole enqiloy- 
menl consiij^b in corrupting beauty: these 
the silly part of the fair sex call amiable ; 
the more sensible ])art of them, howevei, 
give tliem the title of abominable. You 
will probably demand, what are the talents 
of a man thus cares.sed by the majority of 
the opposite sex? what talents or what 
beauty is he possessed superior to the 
rest of his fellows ? To answer you directly, 
he has neither talents nor beauty ; but then 
he is possessed of impudence and assiduity. 
With assiduity and impudence, men of all 
a^s, and all figures, may commence ad- 
mirers. I have even been told of some 
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who made profebsions of expiring for love, 
when all the world could perceive they 
were going to die of old age : and, what 
is more surprising still, such battered 
beaux are generally most infamously suc- 
cessful. 

A fellow of this kind employs three 
'^hours every morning in dressing hi^iead, 
by wliich is understood only his haw 

He is a professed admirer, not of any 
particular lady, but of the whole sex. 

1 le IS to supj^ose eveiy lady has caught 
cold every inghl, which gives him ai^ 
o]^portunity of calling to see how she does 
the next morning. • 

He is, upon all occasions, to show him- 
self in very gieat pain f^r the ladies: if a 
lady drops even a pin, he is to fly ni order 
to present it. 

He never s])caks to a lady without ad- 
vandng his mouth to her ear, by which he 
fu*([uently addicsses more senses than one. 

Upon pro[)er occasions, he looks exces- 
sively tender. I'his is iierformed liy laying 
Ins hand upon his heart, sliuttiiig his eyes, 
and showing his teeth. 

He is excessively fond of dancing a^ 
niiniiet with the ladies, by which only , 
meant walking round the floor eight or ten ' 
times with Ins affecting great j 

gravity, and sometimes looking tenderly | 
on Ills paitner. i 

He never affronts any man himself, and 
never resents an affiont from another. 

He has an infinite variety of small talk 
upon all occasions, and laughs when he 
has nodiing more to say. 

Such is the killing creature wlio pros- 
trates himself to the sex till he has undone 
them ; all whose submissions aje the effects j 
of design, and w'ho, t(j ])lcase the ladies, 
almost becomes himself a lady. 

LETTER X. 

'Jo the same 

\ I HAVE hitherto given you no account 
of my journey from China to Europe— of 
my travels througl^ countries where nature 
sports in primeval rudeness, where she 
pours forth her wonders in solitude — coun- 
tries from whence the rigorous climate, 
the sweeping inundation, the drifted desert, 
the howling forest, and mountains of im- 
measurable height, banish the husbandman 


and spread extensive desolation — coun- 
tries where the brown Tartar wanders for 
a precarious subsistence, with an heart that 
never felt pity, himself more hideous than 
the wilderness he makes. 

You will easily conceive the fatigue of 
crossing vast tracts of land, either deso- 
late, or still more dangerous by its inha- 
bitants, — the retreat of men who seem 
driven from society, in order to make war 
upon all the human race ^ nominally pro- 
fessing a subjection to Muscovy or China, 
but without any resemblance to the coun- 
tries on which they depend. 

After I had crossed the Great Wall, 
the first objects that inesented themselves 
were the remains of desolated cities, and 
all the magnificence of vcilhrable rum. 
There were to be seen temples of beautiful 
structure, statues wrought by the hand of 
a master, and around, a country of luxu- 
riant ])lcnty ; but not one single inhabitant 
to reap the bounties of nature. These were 
])rosi)ects that might humble the pride of 
kings, and re[)ress human vanity. 1 asked 
my guide the#cause of such desolation. 
These countries, says he, were once the 
dominions of a Tartar prince; and these 
ruins, the seat of arts, elt^ancc, and ease. 
This prince waged an unsuccessful war 
with one of the emperors of China ; he was 
conquered, his cities jdundered, and all 
his subjects carried into captivity. Such 
are the effects of the ambition of kings! 
Ten derviscs, says the Jndian proverb, shall 
sleej) in peace upon a single carpet, while 
two kings shall quarrel, thougli they have 
kingdoms to divide them. Sure, my friend, 
the cruelty and the pride of man have made 
more deserts than Naturt; ever made : she 
is kind, but man is ungrateful! 

Proceeding in my journey through this 
pensive scene of desolated beauty, in a few 
days 1 arrived among the Daures, a nation 
still dependent on China X uizigar is their 
principal city, which, compareil with those 
of Europe, Scarcely deserves the name. 
The governors, and other officers, who 
are sent yearly froifi I'ekin, abuse their 
authority, and often take the w'ives and 
daughters of the inhabitants to themselves. 
The Daures, accustomed to base submis- 
sion, feel no resentment at these injuries, 
or stifle what they feel. Custom and 
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necessity teach even barbanans the same 
art of dissimulation that ambition and in- 
trigue inspire in the breasts of the polite. 
Upon beholding such unlicensed stretches 
of ])ower, alas ! thought I, how little does 
our wise and good emj)eior know of these 
intolerable exactions ! 'I’liese provinces are 
too distant for conijdaint, and too insig- 
nificant to expect redress. The more dis- 
tant the government, tlie honester shoultl 
be the govenu^* to whom it is intrusted; 
for hope of impunity is a strong induce- 
ment to violation. 

"file religion of the Daurcs is more 
absurd than even that of the sectaries of 
Fold. I low would you be surprised, O 
sage disciple and follower of Confucius! 
you who bfelieve one eternal intelligent 
cause of all, should you be present at the 
barbarous ceremonies of this infatuated 
jieople ! Ilow would you dejdore the 
blindness and folly of mankind ! Ilis 
boasted reason seems only to light him 
astray, and brutal instinct more icgiilarly 
points out the jiath to hamnness. CouM 
you think it? they adore a licked divinity ; 
they fear him and they worship him ; they 
imagine him a malicious Being, ready to 
injure and rea<!fy to be appeased. The 
men and women assemble at midnight In 
a hut, which .serves for a ternjde. A priest 
Stretches himself on the ground, and all 
the people pour forth the most horrid cries, 
while drums and timbrels swell the infernal 
concert. After tin* dissonance, miscalled 
music, has continued about two hours, the 
priest rises from the ground, assumes an 
air of inspiration, grows big with the in- 
spiring demon, and pretends to a skill m 
futurity. • 

In every country, my friend, tiie bon/cs, 
the brahmins, and the priests deceive the 
Iieople : all reformations begin fi om the 
laity ; the ]mie.sts point us out the way to 
heaven with their fingers, but stand still 
themselves^ nor seem to travel towards the 
country m view. • 

The customs of this people correspond 
to thoir religion ; they keep their dead 
for three days on the same bed where tlie 
person died ; after which they bury him 
in a grave moderately deep, but with the 
head still uncovered. Here for several ^ 
days they present him different sorts of' 


meats; which, when they perceive he 
docs not consume, they fill up the grave, 
and desist from desiring him to eat for 
the future. How, how can mankind be 
! guilty of such strange absurdity ? to 
entreat a dead body, already putrid, to 
partake of the banquet ! Where, I again 
lepe^it, IS human reason? not only, 
som^men, 'ftut whole nations, .seenl * 
divested of its illumination. Here w'e 
observe a whole country adoring a 
<livimty through /ear, and attempting to 
/ecd the dead. These are their most 
.serious and most leligious occupations 
Are thi^se men rational, or are not the 
aj)cs of Borneo more wise ? 

Certain T am, Ihou mslructoi of my 
youth! that without philosophers — with- 
out some few viituous men, who seem to 
be of a different nature from the rest of 
maukmd — wdliioiil sucli as these, the w^or- 
ship of a wicked divinity would suiely be 
established over cveiy part of the earth. 
Fear guides more to their duty than gia- 
tilude : for one man who is virtuous from 
the 1 ve of viitiic, from the obly^ation 
which he thinks he lies under to the ( liver 
of a^l, there aie ten thousand who are 
good only fiom the a})prehensions of pun- 
ishment. Could these Jast be persuaded, 
as the F]ucureaus w'erc, that heaven had 
no thunders in store for the villain, they 
would no longer continue to acknowledge 
subordination, or thank that Being who 
gave them existence. -Adicii 

,I>FTTKR XI. 

To the same 

From such^a picture of natiiie in primeval 
simplicity, tell me, my niiicli respected 
friend, are you in love with fatigue and 
solitude? Ho you sigli for the severe 
frugality of the w'andcrmg Tartar, or re- 
gret being born amidst the luxury and 
dissimulation of the polite? Bather tell ^ 
me, has not every kind of life vices pecu- 
liarly Its own ? Is Ik- not a truth, that 
refined countries have more vices, but 
those not so tcirible; barbarous nalioms 
few% and they of the most hideous com- 
plexion ? Perfidy and fraud arc the vices 
ol'civilized nations, credulity and violence 
those of the iiiliabitants of the desert. 
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Does the luxury of the one produce half 
the evils of the inhumanity of the other ? 
Certainly, those philosophers who declaim 
aijainst luxury have but little understood 
its benefits ; they seem insensible, that to 
luxury we owe not only the greatest part 
/■jf our knowledge, but even of our virtues. 

It may sound fine m tl^p mout^of a 
declaimer, when he talks of siilmung 
our appetites, of teaching every sense to 
be content with a bare sufficiency, and of 
supplying only the warfts of nature ; but 
is there not more satisfaction in indulging* 
those apjietites, if with innocence and 
safety, than in restraining them ? ^m not 
I better pleased in enjoyment than in the 
sullen salisfiiction of thifiking that I can 
live without enjoyment? "J'he mpre va- 
rious our artificial necessities, the wider is 
our circle of jileasure ; for all pleasures 
consist in obviating necc‘?sities as they 
rise : luMiry, therefore, as it increases 
our wanhs, increases our capacity for 
hajipiness. 

Examine the history of any country re- 
jtmarkable for ojiulence and wisdom, you 
^will find tlicy would never have been wise I 
had they not been first luxurious ;• you 
will find ])oets, philoso[)hers, and even 
patriots, marcliin^in luxury’s train. The 
reason is obvious : we then only aie curious 
after knowledge, when we find it connected 
with sensual ha]i[)iness. The senses ever 
- point out the way, and reflection comments 
upon the discovery. Inform a native of 
the desert of Kobi of the exact measure 
of the parallax of the moon, ,he finds no 
satisfaction at all in the infoTmation ; he 
wonders how any could take such pains, 
and lay out such treasures, in oi^lei to solve 
so useless a dillficvdty : but connect it with 
his happiness, by showingjhat it imjiroves 
navigation — that by such an investigation 
le may have a warmer coat, a better gun, 
->r a finer knife, —and he is instantly in 
Mjitures at so great an iinynovement. In 
short, we only desire to know what we 
lesire to possess; «.nd whatever we may 
alk against it, luxury adds the spur to 
niriosity, and gives us a desire of becoming 
nore wdse. 

But not our knowledge only, but opr 
virtues are improved by luxury. Observe 
he brown savage of Thibet, to whom the 


fruits of the spreading pomegranate supply 
food, and its branches an habitation. Such 
a character has few vices, I grant, but those 
he has are of the most hideous nature : 
rapine and cruelty are scarcely crimes in his 
eye; neither pity nor tenderness, which 
ennoble every virtue, have any place in his 
heart ; he hates his enemies, and kills those 
he subdues. ( )n the other hand, the polite 
Chinese and civilized European seem even 
to love their enemies. Iphave just now 
seen an instance, where the English have 
succoured those enemies .whom their own 
countrymen actuallv refused to relieve. 

'I'he greater the luxuries of every coun- 
try, the more closely, politically speaking, 
IS that country united. Luxury' is the child 
of society alone ; the luxurious man stands 
in need of a thousand different artists to 
furnish out his happiness : it is more likely, 
therefore, that he should be a good citizen 
who IS connected by motives of self-interest 
with so many, than the abstemious man 
who IS united to none. 

In wdiat soever light, therefore, we con- 
sider luxury, w^ftthcr as employing a num- 
bei of hands, naturally too feeble for more 
laborious emyiloyment ; asjindmg a variety 
of occupation for others who might be 
totally idle ; or as furnishing out new inlets 
to happiness, without encroaching on 
mutual property; in whatever light we 
regard it, we shall have reason to stand up 
in Its defence, and the sentiment of Con- 
fucius still remains unshaken : “ That we 
should enjoy as many of the luxuries of life 
as are consi,stent with our owii, safety and 
the jirosperily of others ; and that he who 
finds out a new jfleasure, is one of the most 
useful members of society.” 

LETTER XII. 

To the same 

From the funeral solemnities of the 
Daures, whojhink themselves the politest 
people in the w orld, 1 must make a tran- 
sition the funeral solemnities of the 
English, wdio think themselves as polite as 
they. The numberless ceremonies w^hich 
are used here when a person is sick appear 
to me so many evident marks of fear and 
-apprehension. Ask an Englishman, how- 
ever, whether be is afraid of death, and 
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he boldly answers in the negative; but 
observe his behaviour in circumstances of 
approaching sickness, and you will find 
his actions give his assertions the lie. 

The .Chinese are very sincere in this re- 
spect ; they hate to die, and they confess 
their terrors : a great part of their life is 
spoilt in prejiaring things projjor for their 
funeral. A poor artisan shall spend half 
his income in providing himself a tomb 
twenty years bc^/ire he wants it ; and denies 
himself the necessaries of life that he may 
be amjdy jirovided foi when he sliall want 
them no more. 

Hut people of distinction in England 
really deserve pity, for they die in circum- 


his bed would liavc trembled at the aspect 
of a doctor, shall go with intrepidity to 
attack a bastion, or deliberately noose 
himself up in his garters. 

The passion of the Europeans for mag- 
nificent interments is equally strong with 
that of the Chinese. \Vhen a tradesman^ 
(lies^is frightful face ‘is painted up by ah'S, 
undertaker, and placed in a proper situi- 
tion to receive company: this is called 
lying 111 state. To this disagreeable .spec- 
tacle all the idl'ers in town flock, and 
|*learn to loath the wretch dead whom they 
despised when lii ing. In this manner, you 
see somt wdio would have refused a shilling 
to .save the life of their dearest friend, be- 


stances of the mo'-t extreme distress. It 
is an establi.shcd rule, never to let a man 


stow' thousands bn adorning their putrid 
corpse.. I have been told of a fellow, 


know that he is dying : jihysicians are sent who, growm rich by the price of blood, left 
for, the clergy are called, and everything it in his will that he should lie in state; 


passes ill silent solemnity round the sick- 
bed. 'riic patient is in agonies, looks round 


and thus imkbowingly gibbeted himself 
into infamy, wdicn he might have otber- 


for pity, yet not a single creature wMll say wise quietly retired into oblivion, 
that he IS dying. If he is ]io.ssessed of for- When the person is buried, the next 
tune, his relations entreat him to make his care is to make his e])itaph: they are 
will, as it may restore tfib Iranquillily of generally reckoned best which flatlei' most ; 
his mind. He is desired to undergo the such relations, therefore, as have received 
rites of the Clvircli, for decency rc(juires most benefits from the defunct, discharge 
it. Ills friends take their leave only lie- this friendly office, and generally flatter in 
cause they do not care to sec him in jiain. proportion to their joy. When we read 
In short, an lumdrcd stratagems arc used these nioiuinicntal liislorics of the dead, it 


to make him do wdiat he miglit have been 
induced to perform only by being told, 


may lie justly said, that all men are equal 
m the dust ; for they all ajipear equally re- 


Sir, you are past all hopes, and had as markable for being the most sincere Chris- 


good tliink decently of dying.” 

besides all tlii.s, the chamber is darkened, 


tians, the most benevolent neigbbour.s, and 
the honcste.st men of their Imic. do gc 


the whole Aouse echoes to tho cries of the through an Enrojiean cemetery, one would 
wife, the lamentations of the children, be ajit to wondei how mankind could have 
me grief of the servants, and the sighs of 5,0 basely degcnei at cd from such excellent 
inends. J he bed is surroiinrlcd with ancc.stors. c Every tomb prclcnd.s to claim 
priests and doctors m black, and only flam- your reverence and regret; some arc 
beaux emit a ycHow' gloom. Where is the praised for piel^, in those mscri ptions, whe 
man, how intrepid soever, that would not never enteied the temple until they were 


iudice^'thu^ ^i orators, w ho were never noted ex. 

tlkcn impudeifte; and otlier.s Mill, 


1 •' UICH inqmoeiice; ana omens still. 

Yon Qpp f' ^ } t achievements, who were nevei 

theVrire fn I" "Ihcr skirmishes hut with the watch, 

when nrol .'"'‘I'" fo- themselves. 


Ilia" rri' - a^eak 'ilm 3s scnl-wilf-T 

Wmosf rt.solution. the very man who m [would early learn in this manner to makt 
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his own ; that he would draw it up in terms 
as flattering as possible, and that he would 
make it the employment of his whole life 
to deserve it. 

I have not yet been in a place called 
Westminster Abbey, but soon intend to 
* visit it. There, I am told, I shall see jus- 
^’tice done to deceased merit: non^I am 
told, are permitted to be blricd that, but 
§uch as have adorned as well as improved 
mankind. There, no intruders, by the 
influence of friends o» fortune, presume 
to mix their unhallowed ashes with philo* 
sophers, lieroes, and jmets. Nothing but 
true merit has a place in that awful sanc- 
tuary. The guardianship of the tombs is 
committed to several rew^rend priests, who 
are never guilty, for a superior reward, of 
taking down the names of good men, to 
make room for others of equivocal charac- 
ter, nor ever profane the sacred walls with 
pageants that posterity cannot know, or 
shall blush to own. 

I always was of opinion, that sepulchral 
honours of this kind should be considered 
as a national concern, and not trusted to 
the care of the priests of any country, how 
respectable soever : but from the conduct 
of the reverend personages, whose disin- 
terested patriotism I shall shortly be able 
to discover, T am taught to retract my for- 
mer sentiments. It is true, the Spartans 
and the Persians made a fine political use 
of sepidchral vanity : they jiermitted none 
to be thus interred who had not fallen in 
the vindication of their country. A monu- 
ment thus became a real miyk of distinc- 
tion; it nerved the hero’s arm with tenfold 
vigour, and he fought without fear who 
only fought for a grave. — F^ewell. 

LETTER XIII. 

To the same. 

I AM just returned from Westminster 
Abbey, the place of sepulture for the phi- 
losophers, heroes, and kings of England. 
What a gloom dorfnonumental inscriptions 
and all the venerable remains of deceased 
merit inspire ! Imagine a temple marked 
with the hand of antiquity, solemn as 
religious awe, adorned with all the i^ag- 
nificence of barbarous profusion, dim win- 
dows, Iretted pillars, long colonnades, and 
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dark ceilings. Think, then, what were 
my sensations at being introduced to such 
a scene. I stood in the midst of the temple, 
and threw my eyes round on the walls, 
filled with the statues, the inscriptions, and 
the monuments of the dead. 

Alas ! I said to myself, how does pride 
attend the puny child of dust even to the 
grave ! Even humble as I am, 1 possess 
more consequence in the present scene 
than the greatest hero o^ them all : they 
have toiled for an hour to gain a transient 
immortality, and are at^ length retired to 
the grave, where they Kave no attendant 
but the worm, ndne to flatter but the 
epitaph. 

As I was indulging such reflections, a 
gentleman dressed in black, [Perceiving me 
to be a stranger, came up, entered into 
conversation, and politely offered to be my 
instructor and guide through the temple. 
“If any monument,” said he, “should 
particularly excite your curiosity, I shall 
endeavour to satisfy your demands.” I 
i accepted, with thanks, the gentleman’s 
j offer, adding, that “ I wa^ come to observe 
1 the policy, the wisdom, and the justice of 
j the English, in conferring rewards upon 
' deceased merit. If adulation like this,” 
continued I, “be properly conducted, as 
it can no ways injure those who are flat- 
tered, so it maybe a glorious incentive to 
those who are now capable of enjoying it. 
It IS the duty of every good government to 
turn this monumental pride to its own ad- 
vantage ; to become strong in the aggre- 
gate from the weakness of the individual. 
If none but the tnily great haVe a place in 
this awful repository, a temple like this 
will give the finest lessotis of morality, and 
be a strong incentive to true ambition. I 
am told, that none have a place here but 
characters of the most distinguished merit.” 
The Man in Black seemed impatient at 
my observations, so I disdbntinued my re- 
marks, and we walked on together to take 
a view of ^ery particular monument in 
order as it lay. 

As the eye is naturally caught by the 
finest objects, I could not avoid oeing 
particularly curious about one monument, 
which appeared more beautiful than the 
rest. “ That, ” said I to my guide, “ I take 
to be the tomb of some very great man. 
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Hy the peculiar excellence of the work- 
manship, and the magnificence of the 
design, this must be a trophy raised to the 
memory of some king who has saved his 
country from ruin, ()r lawgiver who has 
reduced his fellow-citizens from anarchy 
into just subjection. It is not requi- 
site," replied my companion, smiling, “to 
have such qualifications 111 order to have 
a very fine monument here : more humble 
abilities will suffice." — “What! 1 suppose, 
then, the gaini^ig two or three battles, 
or the taking half a score of towns, is 
thought a sufficient qualification?" — 
“ Gaming battles, or taking towns, " replied 
the Man in Black, “may be of service ; 
but a gentleman may have a veiy fine 
monument lyjre without ever seeing a bat- 
tle or a siege." — “'J'his, then, is the monu- 
ment of some poet, I presume — of one 
whose wit has gamed him immortality?” 
—“No, sir," replied my guide, “the gen- 
tleman who lies here never made versos ; 
and as for wit, he despised it in oth^-s, 
because he had none himself. “ Pray tell 
me, then, in a word," sai(( I, jicevishly, 
“what is the great man who lies here par- 
ticularly remarkable for?"— “Remark- 
able, sir!" said#my companion; “why, 
sir, the gentleman that lies here is remark- 
able, very remarkable— for a tomb in West- 
minister Al)bey.”— “But, head of my 
ancestors I how has he got here ? I fancy 
he could never bribe the guardians of the 
temple to give him ^ place. Should he 
not be ashamed to be seen among company 
where even moderate merit would look 
like infamy f"—“l suppose,” I'cplied the 
Man in Black, “the gentleman was rich, 
and his friends, a# is usual in such a case, 
told him he was great. He readily believed 
them; the guardiai^s of the temple, as they 
got by the self-delusion, weic ready to be- 
lieve him loo ; so he jiaid his money for a 
fine monument f and the workman, as you 
sec, hr.s made him one of the most beau- 
tiful. Think not, however, tlfat this gen- | 
tleman is singulai in his desire of being ' 
buried among the great ; there are several 
others in the temple, who, haled and 
shunned by the great while alive, have 
come here fully resolved to keep them 
company now they are dead.” 

As we walked along to a particular part 


I of the temple, “There,” says the gentle- 
1 man, pointing with his finger, “that is the 
Poet’s Comer ; there you see the monu- 
ments of Shakspeare, and Milton, and 
Prior; and Drayton."— “Drayton j” I re- 
plied ; “ I never heard of him before ; but 
I have been told of one Pope — is he there ? ” 
— “It time enough,” replied my guide, 
“thei^uindrecFyears ; he is not long dead;; 
peo))le have not done hating him yet.” — 
“Strange,” cried I; “can any be found 
to hate a man whofc life was wholly spent 
^n entertaining and instructing his fellow- 
creatures ?" — “Yes, "says my guide, “they 
hate him/or that very reason. There are a 
set of men called answerers of books, who 
take upon them ts> watch the republic of 
letters, and dislribute reputation by the 
sheet ; fhey somewhat resemble the eu- 
nuchs in a seraglio, who are incapable of 
giving pleasuiar themselves, and hinder 
those that wouhl. These answerers have 
no other employment but to cry out Dunce 
and Scribbler; to praise the dead and 
revile the living ; to grant a man of con- 
fessed abilities some small share of iperit; 
to applaud twenty blockheads in oidcr to 
gain ^le reputation of candoni ; and to 
revile the moial character of the man 
whose writings they canpot injure. Such 
WTelches arc kept in pay by some mer- 
cenary bookseller, or more frequently the 
bookseller himself takes this dirty work 
off their hands, as all that is reciuired is 
to be very abusive and very dull. Every 
poet of any genius is sure to find such 
enemies; he feels, though he seems to 
dcspi.se, theif malice ; they make him 
^ miserable here, and m the juirsuit of empty 
i fame, at last he gains solid anviety.” 

I “ lias this^ieen the case with every poet 
I I see here?” cried I.— “Yes, with every 
mother’s son of^hem,” lepbed he, “ex- 
cept he happened to be born a mandarine. 
If he has much money, he may buy repu- 
tation from your book-answerers, as well 
as a momuiienl from the guardians of the 
temple. ” ^ 

“But are there not some men of dis- 
tinguished taste, as in China, who are 
willing topatronize men of merit, and soften 
the rancour of malevolent dulness," 

‘•l own there are many,” replied the 
Man in Black ; “but, alas ! sir, the book- 
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answerers crowd about them, and call them- 
selves the writers of books ; and the patron 
is too indolent to distinjjuish : thus poets 
are kept at a distance, while their enemies 
eat up all their rewards at the mandarine’s 
table.” 

Leavinfj this part of the temple, we made 
up to an iron gate, through \^4^h my 
comjianion told me we ^ere to^mss, in 
order to sec tlie monuments of the kings. 
Accordingly, I marched up without further 
ceremony, and was g^ing to enter, when 
a person wlio held the gate m his hamrl 
told me r must pay first. 1 was surprised 
at such a demand ; and askeiUthc man, 
whether the people of Kngland kept a 
sliow ? — whether the fialtry sum he de- 
manded was not a national reproach? — 
whether it was not more to the honour of 
the country to let their magnificence or 
their antifiuities be openly seen, than thus 
meanly to tax a curiosity which tended to 
their own honour ?-.-” As for your (lues- 
tions,” rejdied the gate-keeper, “to be 
sure they may be very right, because I 
don’t understand them ; but, as for that 
there thiccpence, T farm it from one — who 
rents it from another — who hires from 
a third — who leases it from the guardians 
of the temple : and we all must live.” I 
expected, upon paying here, to see some- 
thing extraordinary, since what I had seen 
for nothing tilled me with so much surprise : 
but in this 1 was disajijiointed ; there was 
little more within than black coffins, rusty 
armour, tattered standards, and some few 
slovenly figures in w ax. T was sorry I had 
]iaid, but I comforted myself by consider- 
ing it would be my last ])ayment, A ])er- 
son attended us who without once blushing 
told an Inindretl lies : he talked of a lady 
who died by pricking her finger ; of a king 
xvith a golden head, and fweiit)' such pieces 
of absurdity. “Look ye there, gentle- 
men,” says he, pointing to an old oak 
chair, “theie’s a curiosity for ye ; in that 
chair the kings of England were crowned : 
you see also a stgne underneath, and that 
stone is Jacoli’s pillow.” I could see no 
curiosity either m the oak chair or the 
stone . could I, indeed, bidiold one of the 
old kings of England seated in this, or 
Jacob’s head laid upon the other, there 
might be something curious in the sight ; 


but in the present case, there was no more 
reason for my surprise, than if I should 
pick a stone from their sticets, and call it 
a curiosity, merely because one of the kings 
happened to tread upon it as he passed m 
a procession. 

From hence our conductor led us 
through several dark walks and winding 
ways, uttering lies, talking to himself, and 
llourishing a wand which he held in his 
hand. He reminded me of the black 
magicians of Kobi. Alter we had been 
almost fatigued with a variety of objects, he 
at last desired me to consider attentively 
a certain suit of atmour, which seemed to 
show nothing remarkable. “This armour,” 
said he, “belonged to General Monk.” — 
“Very surjndsing that a general should 
wear armour !” — “And pray,” added he, 
“observe this cap ; this is General Monk’s 
cap.” — “ V ery strange indeed, very strange, 
that a general should have a cap also ! 
Pray, friend, what might this cap have 
cost originally?” — “That, sir,” says he, 
“I don’t know ; but this cap is all the \rages 
I have for n^ trouble.” — “A very small 
recompense, tmly,” said I. — “ Not so very 
small,” rejilied he, “for every gentleman 
puts some money into il^ and I spend the 
money.” — “What, more money! still 
more money I” — “Every gentleman gives 
something, sir.” — “ I’ll give thee nothing,” 
returned I ; “ the guardians of the temple 
should pay you your wages, friend, and 
not permit you to squeeze thus from every 
sjiectator. When w^e pay our money at 
tlie door to sec a show, we never give more 
as we are*going out. Sure, *flie guardians 
of the temple can never think they get 
enough. Show me the gate ; if 1 stay 
longer, I may probably meet with more 
of those ecclcsiastical4>eggars.” 

Thus leaving the temple precipitately, 
I returned to my lodgings, in order to ru- 
minate over what was great, and to despise 
what was mean, in the occurrences of the 
day. • 

• LETI'ER XTV. 

7'o ike same. 

I WAS some days ago agreeably surprised 
by a message from a lady of distinction, 
who sent me word, that she most passion- 
ately desired the ])leabure of my acquaint- 
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ance, and with the utmost impatience 
expected an interview. I will not deny, 
my dear Fum IToam, hut that my vanity 
was raised at such an invitation : 1 flat- 
tered myself that she had seen me in some 
])ublic place, and had conceived an affection 
for my person, which thus induced her to 
deviate from the usual decorums of the 
sex. My imagination painted her in all 
the bloom of youth and beauty. I fancied 
her attended by^he Loves and Graces; 
and T set out with the most pleasing expec- 
tations of seeing the coiuiuest 1 had made. 

When I was introduced into her apart- 
ment, my cx])ectations ^Vere quickly at an 
end : I ];erceived a little shrivelled figure 
indolently reclined on a sofa, who nodded, 
Ijy way of ajiprobation, at my apjiroach. 
This, as I was afterwards informed, was 
the lady herself, — a woman equally dis- 
linguishcd for rank, politeness, taste, and 
understanding. As I was dressed after the 
fashion of Eurojie, she had taken me for 
an Englishman, and conse(iuently saluted 
me in her ordinary manner : but when the 
footman informed her grace fliat I was the 
gentleman from China, she instantly lifted 
herself from the couch, while her eyes 
.sparkled with unfisual vivacity. “ Ifless 
me ! can this be the gentleman that was 
born .so far from home ? What an unusual 
.share Gtisomdhin^ncss in his whole appear- 
ance ! Lord, how I am charmed with the 
outlandish cut of his face ! how bewitching 
the exotic breadth of his forehead! I 
would give the world to see him in his own 
country dress.^ Pray, turn about^ sir, and 
let me see ydli behind. There, there’s a 
travelled air for you! You that attend 
there, bring up a pljfte of beef cut into .small 
pieces; I have a violent ])assion to see him 
eat. Pray, sir, ha^ne you got your chop- 
sticks about you? It will be so pretty to 
see the meat carried to the mouth with 
a jerk. Pray, speak a little Chinese: I 
have learned some of the language myself. 
Lord ! have you nothing pretty fiom China 
about you ; something that one does not 
know what to do with ? T have got twenty 
things from China that are of no use in the , 
world. Look al those jars ; they are of ' 
the right pea-green: these 'are the furni- ' 
ture!” — “Dear madam,” said 1, “these, 
though they may appear fine in your eyes, 


are but paltry to a Chinese ; but as they 
I are useful utciisils, it is proper they should 
I have a place in every apartment.” — “ U.se- 
I ful, sir!” replied the lady; “sure you 
1 mistake ; they are of no use in the world.’’ 

1 — “ What ! are they not filled with an in*! 

! fusion of lea, as in China?” replied I. 
j “ (^uit^ipty and useless, upon my honour^i' 
sir.”— irl'lien tlfey are the most cumbroh^ 
and clumsy fiirnitine in the world, as no- 
thing is truly elegant but what unites use 
with beauty.”— ‘‘ I protest,” says the lady, 
“J sliall begin to suspect thee of lacing an 
actual barbarian. 1 suppose you hold 
i my two beautiful pagods in contempt.” 

I — “ What! ” cried 1, “ has Fold spread his 
I gross siipei^titionsiieie also! Pagods of 
jail kinds are my aversion.” — “ A Chinese, 
a traveller, and want taste ! It surprises 
' me. Pray, sir, examine the beauties of 
' that Chine.se teiijile wliich you sec at the 
end of the garden. Is llierc anything m 
Cdiina more bcaiiliful ?” — “ Wliere I stand, 
I sec nothing, madam, at llie end of the 
garden, that may not as well be called an 
I P-gypli‘''''n ]iyrannd as a Chinese temple ; 
i for that little building in view is as like the 
j one as^’olher.” — “ What, sir! is nut that 
a Chinese temple? you must surely be 
mistaken. Mr. Freeze, \yho designed it, 

■ calls it one, and nobody disputes his ])ie- 
tensions to taste.” I now found it vain to 
contradict the lady in anything she thought 
fit to advance; so was resolved rather to 
act the disciple than the instructor. She 
look me through several rooms, all fiir- 
, nished, as she told me, in the Chinese man- 
ner; sprawling dragons, squatting jiagods, 

I and clumsy mandarines were stuck upon 
; every shelf: in liiming round, one must 
have used caution not to demolish a part 
of the precarious furniture. 

In a house liW: this, thought I, one 
must live continually upon the watch ; the 
inhabitant must rescmlile a knight in an 
cnch.anted cnstle, who expects to meet 
an adventure at every turning. “But, 
madam,” said I, “ do ni^ accidents ever 
happen to all this finery ?”—“ Man, sir,” 
replied the lady, “ is born to misfortunes ; 
and it is but fit I should have a share. 
Three weeks ago, a careless servant 
snapped off the head of a favourite man- 
darine : I had scarce done gi ieving for that, 
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when a monkey broke a beauiiful jar ; this 
I look the more to heart, as the injury was 
done me by a friend ! However, I sur- 
vived the calamity ; when yesterday crash 
went half a dozen dragons upon the marble 
hearthstone: and yet I live; I survive it 
all : you can't conceive what comfort I find 
^,^nder afflictions from philosoph>^ There 
l6 Seneca, and Ilolinglff-okc, aW some 
others, who guide me through life, and 
teach me to support its calamities.” I 
could not but smile at£i w^oman who makes 
her own misfortunes, and then deplores tjie 
miseries of her situation. Wherefore, tired 
of acting with dissimulation, cuid willing 
to indulge my meditations in solitiule, I 
took leave just as the servant was bunging 
in a plate of beef, pursuant to the directions 
of his mistress. — Adieu. 

l.KTTKR !S:V. 

TV; ///;’ same. 

The bcttei sort here pretend to the uimost 
ciimpassion for animals of every kind : to 
lie-r them speak, a stranger would bea])t 
to imagine they could hardly hurt the gnat 
that stung them ; they seem so tender, and 
so full of pity, that one would lake them 
for the harmless friends of the whole crea- 
tion, the protectors of the meanest insect or 
reptile that wms privileged with existence. 
And yet (would you believe it?) I have 
seen the very men who have thus boasted 
of their tendeiness, at the same time de- 
^ouring the flesh of six diffeient animals 
tossed up in a fricassee. Strange con- 
trariety of conduct! they* pity, and they 
cat the objects of their compassion ! 'Fhe 
lion roars with terror over its caj^tivc ; the 
tiger sends forth its hideous shriek to in- 
timidate its ])rey ; no creature shows any 
fondness for its short-liteel [irisoncr, except 
a man and a cat. 

Man was born to live with innocence 
and simplicity, but he has deviated from 
nature ; he was bom to share the liounties 
of Heaven, butjie has monopolized them; 
he was born to govern the brute creation, 
but he is become their tyrant. If an epi- 
cure now shall happen to surfeit on his last 
night’s feast, twenty animals the next day 
arc to undergo the most exquisite tortures, 
in order to provoke his appetite to another 


guilty meal. Hail, O ye snnjfle, honest 
brahmins of the P^ast I ye inoffensive 
friends of all that were bom to happiness 
as well as you ! You never sought a short- 
lived pleasure from the miseries of other 
creatures ! You never studied the tor- 
menting arts of ingenious refinement; you 
never surfeited upon a guilty meal I How 
much more purified and refined are all 
your sensations than ours ! You distinguish 
every element with thentmost precision; 
a stream un tasted before is a new luxury, a 
! change of air is a new banc piet, too refined 
I for Western imaginations to conceive. 

I Though the P^flropeans do not hold the 
transmigration of souls, yet one of their 
doctors has, with great force of argument 
and great plausibility of Reasoning, en- 
deavoured to jirove that the bodies of 
animals are the habitations of demons and 
wicked spirits, which arc obliged to reside 
in these prisons till the resun ection pro- 
nounces their everlasting punishment; but 
are previously condemned to suffer all the 
pains and haidships inflicted upon them 
i)y man, or |y each other, here. If this 
be the case, nt may freijuently happen, 
that while we whip pigs to death, or boil 
live lobsters, we are pitting some old ac- 
quaintance, some near relation, to excru- 
ciating tortures, and are serving him up 
to the very same table w here he was once 
the most welcome companion. 

“ Kabul,” says the Zendavesta, “ was 
born on the rushy banks of the river 
Maw'ra; his possessions w'ere great, and 
his luxuries kept pace wdth the affluence 
of his fortune ; he hated the harmless brah- 
mins, and despised their holy religion ; 
every day his table vtos decked out wdth 
the fle.sh of an hundred different animals, 
and his cooks had an hundred different 
ways of dressing it, to solicit even satiety. 

“ Notwith-slanding all his eating, he did 
not arri\e at old age ; he died of a surfeit 
caused by intemperance : upon this his soul 
WMs carried off, m order to take its trial 
before a select assembly of the souls of 
those animals wdnch his gluttony had 
caused to be slain, and who were now 
appointed his judges. 

He trembled before a tribunal, to every 
member of which he had formerly acted 
[as an unmerciful tyrant: he sought for 
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pity, but found none disposed lo j^ranl it. 
'Does he not remember,’ cries the angry 
boar, ‘to what agonies I was put, not to 
satisfy his hunger, but his vanity? I was 
first Imnted to death, and my flesh scarce 
thought worthy of coming once to his table. 
Were my advice followed, he should do 
penance in the shai)e of an hog, which in 
life he most resembled.’ 

I am rather,’ cries a sheep ujmn the 
bench, ‘ for havir^; him suffer under the 
apjiearance of a lamb; we may then send 
him through four or five transmigrations 
in the space of a month.’ — ‘ Were my voice 
of any weight in the asseifildy,’ cries a calf, 
‘he should rather assume such a form as 
mine; 1 was bled eveiy day, in order to 
make my flesh white, and at last killed 
without mercy.’ — ‘ Would it not be wiser,* 
cries a hen, ‘ to cram him in the shape of 
a fowl, and then smother him m his owm 
blood, as T was served V I’he majority of 
the assembly were pleased with this ])un- 
ishment, and were going to condemn him 
without further delay, when the ox rose up 
to give his o])inion,— ‘ 1 am ii4)rmed,’ says 
this counsellor, ‘ that the ])nsoncr at the 
bar has left a wife with child behind him. 
By my knowledge *in divination, 1 foresee 
that this child will be a son, decrepit, 
feeble, sickly, a plague to himself and all 
about him. What say you, then, my com- 
jianions, if we condemn the father to ani- 
mate the body of his own son ; and by this 
means make him feed in himself those 
miseries his intemjierance must otherwise 
have entailed upon his posterity?’ The 
whole court afiplauded the ingcninty of his 
torture : they thanked him for his advice. 
Kabul was dnven o!ice more to levisit the 
earth ; and his soul, in the body of his own 
son, jiassed a period ©f thirty years, loaded 
with misery, anxiety, and disease.” 

LETTh:R XVI. 

'J'o ific same c 

I KNOW not whether I am more obliged 
to the Chinese missionaries for the instruc- 
tion I have received from them, or preju- 
diced by the falsehoods they have made 
.me believe. By them I was told that the 
I ope was universally allowed to be a man, 
and placed at the head of the church ; in I 


England, however, they plainly prove him 
to be a whore in man’s clothes, and often 
bum him in effigy as an impostor. A 
thousand books have been written on 
either side of the question: priests are 
eternally disputing against each other; 
and those months that want argument are 
filled v^i abuse. Which party must I 
bclievcC or shallot give credit to neither ?t 
When I survey the absurdities and false- 
hoods with which the books of the 
Europeans are filled; I thank Heaven for 
having been born in China, and that I 
have sagacity enough to delect imposture. 

The Eufopeans reproach us with false 
history and fabulous chronology : how 
should they blush trt sec then own books, 
m.any of which are written by the doctors 
of their religion, filled wdth the most mon- 
strous fables, and attested wdth the utmost 
solemnity ! The«bounds of a letter do not 
permit me to mention all the absurdities 
of this kind which, in my reading, 1 have 
met with. I .shall confine myself to the 
accounts wdiich some of their lettered men 
give of the jicrsons of some of the inhabit- 
i ants on oui globe : and, not satisfied with 
I the moi^ solemn asseverations, they some- 
I times pretend to have been eye-witnesses 
of what they describe. » 

A Christian doctor, in one of his prin- 
cipal performances, says, that it was not 
impossible for a whole nation to have but 
^ one eye m the middle of the forehead. 

I lie is not satisfied wdth leaving it in doubt ; 
but, in another w ork, assures us, that the 
fact was certain, and that he himself was 
I an eye-witness of it “ When,” says he, 

I “ I took a journey into Ethioiu.a, in com- 
pany woth sev^al other servants of Christ, 
in order to lueach the Gosjiel, there I 
beheld, in the southern provinces of that 
country, a nation which had only one eye 
in the midst of their foreheads.” 

You will no doubt be siirpiised, rever- 
end hum, with this author’s effrontery; 
but, alas ! he is not alone in this story ; 
he has only borrowed U fiom several 
others who wTote before him. Solinus 
creates another nation of Cyclops, the Ari- 
ma.spians,wdio inhabit those countries that 
liord^r on the Caspian Sea. This author 
goes on to tell us of a people of India 
who have but one leg and one eye, and 
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yet are extremely active, run with great 
swiftness, and live by hunting. These 
people we scarce know how to pity or 
admire: but the men whom Tliny calls 
Cyuamolci, who have got the heads of 
dogs, really deserve our compassion : in- 
stead of language, they express their sen- 
timents by barking. Solinus confijms what 
Pliny mentions ; and .STmon Mlfrole, a 
lA-cnch bishop, talks of tliem as of parti- 
cular and familiar acquaintances. “After 
passing the deserts #f Kgypt,” says he, 
“we met with the Kunokephaloi, w|jo 
inhabit those regions that border on Ethi- 
opia : they live by hunting ; they cannot 
sjieak, but whistle ; their chins resemble a 
serpent’s head ; theii* hands are armed 
with long sharp claws ; their breast resem- 
bles that of a greyhound; and they excel in 
swiftness and agility.” Would you think 
it, my friend, that these odd kind of people 
aie, notwithstanding their figure, exces- 
sively delicate ? not even an alderman’s 
wife,oi C'hinese mandarine, Cvan excel them 
in this paiticular. “These jieople,” con- 
tinres our faithful bishop, “never refuse 
wine ; love roast and boiled meat: they are 
])articularly curious in having the^r meat 
well dressed, and spurn at it if in the least 
tn lilted.” “ When the Ptolemies reigned 
in Egypt,” says he, a little fiirther on, 

“ these men with dog.s’ heads taught gram- 
mar and music.” For men who had no 
voices to teach music, and who could not 
s])cak, to teach grammar, is, I confess, 
a little extraordinary. Did ever the dis- 
ciples of Fohi broach anything more 
ridiculous? 

Hitherto we have seen men with heads 
strangely defoimed, and witJi dogs’ heads ; ; 
but what would you say if you heard of j 
men without any heads at all ? Pompo- 
nius Mela, Siilinus, lilid Auliis Gellius 
describe tliern to our hand : “The Blemice 
have a nose, eyes, and mouth on their 
breast ; or, as others will have it, placed 
on their shoulders.” 

One would tliink that these authors had 
an antipathy to the human form, and were 
resolved to make a new figure of their 
own ; but let us do them justice. Though 
they sometimes deprive us of a lejj^ an 
arm, a head, or some such trifling part 
of the body, they often as liberally bestow 


upon us something that we wanted before. 
Simon Mayole seems our particular friend 
in this respect ; if he has denied heads to 
one part of mankind, he has given tails to 
another. He describes many of the Eng- 
lish of his time, which is more than an 
hundred years ago, as having tails. His 
own words arc as follow : “ In England 
there arc some families which have tails, 
as a punishment for deriding an Augustin 
friar sent by St. Gregory^nd who preached 
in Dorsetshire. They sc-wed the tails of 
different animals to his ch>thes ; but soon 
they found those tails entailed iqmn them 
and their posterfly for ever.” It is cer- 
tain that the author had some ground for 
this tlescription Many of the English 
wear tails to their wigs to fhis very day ; 
as a mark, 1 suppose, of the antiquity of 
their families, and perhaps as a symbol of 
those tails with which they were formeily 
distinguished by nature. 

You sec, my friend, there i.s nothwig so 
ridiculous that has not at some time been 
said by some philosopher. The writers 
of books in fiurope seem to think them- 
selves authorised to say what they please; 
and an ingenious philosopher among them 
has openly asserted, that he would under- 
take to persuade the whole republic of 
readers to believe, that tlie sun was nei- 
ther the cause of light nor heat, if he 
could only get six philosophers on his 
side . — Fare w el I . 

• 

LETTER XVH. 

• To the SMue. *• 

Werk an Asiatic politician to read the 
treaties of peace and friendship that have 
been annually making for more than an 
hundred years among the inhabitants of 
ICiirope, he would probably be surprised 
how it should ever happen that Christian 
])rinces could quaiTcl among each other. 
Their comjiacts for peace are drawn up 
1 with the tUinost precision, and ratified 
. with the greatest solemnity : to these each 
party promises a sincere and inviolable 
obedience, and all wears the appearance 
of tipen friendship and unreserved recon- 
ciliation. 

Yet, notwithstanding those treaties, the 
I people of Europe are almost continually 
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at war. There is nothing more easy than 
to break a treaty ratified in all the usual 
forms, and yet neither party be the ag- 
gressor. One side, fur instance, breaks a 
trifling article by mistake ; the oiiposite 
party, upon tliis, makes a small but pre- 
meditated reprisal ; tins brings on a return 
of greater from the other ; both sides com- 
])laiu of injuries and infractions; war is 
declared ; they beat — are beaten ; some 
two or three liuiylred thousand men are 
killed; they grow tiled; leave off just 
where they began ; and so sit coolly down 
to make new treat*es 

d'he Knglish and Frefich seem to place 
tlieinselves ioremost among the champion 
states of Europe, 'riiough jiarted by a 
narrow sea, ybt are they entirely of oppo- 
site characters ; and, fioin their vicinity, 
aie taught to fear and admire each other. 
I'hey are at jjreseiit engaged in a very 
destructive war, have already spilled much 
blood, are excessively irritated, and all i 
upon account of one side’s desiring to ' 
wear gi eater (piantities of ///n than the ' 
other. () i 

The jiretext of the war is about some i 
lands a thousand leagues olf, — a countiy 
cold, desolate, a9id indeous -a country 
belonging to a people who were in posses- 
sion for tune immemorial. The savages 
ol f lanada claim a property in the country 
in dis]nile ; they have all the pretensions 
which long possession can confer. Here 
tliey hatl reigned for* ages without rivals 
in dominion, and knew no enemies but 
the prowling bear or insidious tiger; 
their native Torcsts jiroduced afl the ne- 
cessaries of life, and they found amjde 
luxury in the enjoy\nent. In this manner 
they might have continued to live to eter- 
nity, had not the Siiglish lieen informed 
that those countries produced furs in great 
abundance. From that moment the coun- 
try became an object of desne : it was 
found that furs were things very much 
wanted m England ; the ladies 6dged some 
ol their clothes with furs, and muffs were 
worn both by gentlemen and ladies. * In 
short, furs were found indispensably ne- 
cessary for the happiness of the state; and 
the king was consequently petitioned to 
grant, not only the country of Canada, but 
all the savages belonging to it, to the sub- 


jects of England, in order to have the 
people supplied with proper quantities o! 
this necessary commodity. 

So very reasonable a reijucst was imme- 
diately complied with, and large colonie 
were sent abroad to procure furs, and take 
possession. The P rench,who were equally 
in wai^if furs, (for tliey were as fond of 
muffs fcid tijipt^cs as llie English,) niadij 
the very same reijuest to their monarch, 
and met with the same gracious leception 
fiom llicir king, wko generously granted 
v^iat was not his to give. Wherever the 
french landed, they called the country 
their owi-^j and the I'aiglisli took posses- 
sion wherever they came, upon the same 
eijuitable pretensiuiis. d’he liaimJess sa- 
vages made no opposition ; and, could the 
intrude! sliave agreed together, they might 
peaceably have shared tins desolate coun- 
try between thtiin ; but tliey (juarrelled 
nboul the boundaries of their settlements, 
abuiil gioiinds and rivets to whieli neither 
side could show any other light than that 
of power, and wliidi neither could occiqiy 
but by usurpation. Such is the eonktsi, 
that no lionest man can heartily wish suc- 
cess to<.either party. 

The w'ar has continued for some time 
with various success. At first tlie Frencli 
I seemed vicLorioiis ; but the English have 
of late dispossessed tliem of the W'hole 
country in dispute, d'limk not, however, 
that success on one sule is the haibinger 
of peace on the contraiy, both jiarlies 
must be’' heartily tired, to effect even a 
temporary reconciliation. It should seem 
j the business of the victorious party to 
, offer terms of peace : but tliiae are many 
^ ill England who, encouraged by success, 

1 are for still protracting the war. 

I I he best English politicians, however, 

I are .sensible, lhaf to keep tlicir pieseiit 
I conquests would be ratlier a burden than 
I an advantage to them; rather a diminu- 
tion of their strength than an increase of 
power. It is in the politic as in the hu- 
1 man constitution ; if the^ limbs grow too 
large for the body, their size, instead of 
improving, will diminish the vigour of the 
I hole. The colonies should always bear 
; an exact proportion to the mother coun- 
try : when they grow poimJous, they grow 
powerful, and, by becoming pow'crful, they 
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become independent also : thus subor- 
dination is destroyed, and a country 
swallowed up in the extent of its own do- 
minions. The Turkish empire would be 
more formidable, were it less extensive — 
were it not for those countries winch it can 
neither command nor give entirely away, 
which it IS obliged to protect, kmt from 
which it has no powei*lo exS| obe- 
dience. 

Yet, obvious as these truths arc, there 
are many Englishmcrb who are for trans- 
planting new colonics into this late acqui- 
sition, for peopling the deserts of America 
with the refuse of their countr)fcmen, and 
(as they exjiress it) with the waste of an 
exuberant nation. ll*it who are those 
uiihapiiy creatures who are to be thus 
drained away? Not the sickly, for they 
are unwelcome guests abroad as well as 
at home ; nor the idle, ifor they would 
starve as well behind the Aiialachian 
mountains as in the streets of Loudon. 
This refuse is composed of the laborious 
and enterprising — of such men as can lie 
serviceahle to their country at home— of 
men who ought to be regarded as the 
sinews of the people, and chensli^d with 
every degree of political indulgence. And 
what are the commodities which this 
colony, when established, is to jiroduce 
in return ? Why, raw .silk, henij), and to- 
bacco. England, therefore, must make an 
exchange of her best and bravest subjects 
for raw silk, hemp, and tobacco; her hardy 
veterans and honest tradesmen must be 
trucked for a box of snuff or a silk petti-* 
coat. Strange absurdity ! Ssurely the poh- i 
tics of the Daures are not more strange, ' 
who sell their religion, their wives, and 
their liberty, for a glass becul or a paltry 
penknife. — Farewell. 

LETTER XVIII. 

To the iiime 

The English love their wives with much 
passion, the llqjlanders with much pru- 
dence ; the English, when they give their 
hands, frequently give their hearts ; the 
Dutch give the hand, but keep the 
heart wisely in their own possession. The 
English love with violence, and expect 
violent love, in return ; the Dutch are 


satisfied with the slightest acknowledg- 
ment, for they give little away. The 
English expend many of the matrimonial 
comforts in the first year ; the Dutch 
frugally husband out their pleasures, and 
are always constant, because they are 
always indifferent. 

There seems very little diffeience be- 
tween a Dutch bridegroom and a Dutch 
husband. Both are equally posse.ssed of 
the same cool unexpect^g serenity ; they 
can see neither Elysium nor Paradise 
behind the curtain ; and Y iffrow is not 
more a goddess on fhe wedding-night 
than after twentjf years matrimonial ac- 
quaintance. On the other hand, many of 
the English marry in order to have one 
hajipy month in their they seem 

incapable of looking beyond that period ; 
they unite in hopes of finding rapture, 
and, disappointed in that, disdain ever 
to accept of happines',. From hence we 
see open haired ensue ; or, what is worse, 
concealed disgust under the appearance of 
fulsome eiidearmenl. Much formality, 
great civilit)i and studied compliments 
are exhibitecl* in public ; cross looks, 
sulky silence, or open recrimination, fill 
up their hours of privati- entertainment. 

Hence I am taught, whenever I see a 
new married couple more than ordinarily 
fond before faces, to consider them as 
attempting to impose upon the company 
or themselves ; either hating each other 
heartily, or consumiiig that stock of love 
in the beginning of their course which 
should serve them through their whole 
journey. * Neither .side shbuld expect 
those instances of kindness which are 
inconsistent with true freedom or happi- 
ness to bestow. Love, when founded in 
the heart, will show itself in a thousand 
unpremeditated sallies of fondness ; but 
evei*y cool deliberate exhibition of the 
pas.sion only argues little understanding, 
or great insincerity. 

Choang Vas the fondest husband, and 
Hansi the most endearing wife, in all the 
kingdom of Korea : they were a pattern 
of conjugal bliss ; the inhabitants of the 
country around saw, and envied their 
felicity : wherever Choang came, Ilansi 
was sure to follow ; and in all the 
pleasures of Ilansi, Choang was ad- 
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mitted a partner. They walked hand in 
hand wherever they appeared, sliowmg 
every mark of mutrial satisfaction, em- 
bracing, kissing — tlieir months were for 
ever joined ; and, to speak in the language 
of anatomy, it was with them one per- 
petual anastomosis. 

Their love was so great, that it was 
thought nothing could mtenujit their 
mutual peace, when an accident hap- 
pened, which, ij^ some measure, dimin- 
ished the luisbaiuVs assurance of his wife’s 
fidelity; fur love ^ so refined as his was 
subject to a thousand little disijuietudes. 

Hap])ening to go one^day alone among 
the tombs that lay at some distance from 
his house, he there perceived a lady 
dressed in tlfc deepest mourning, (being 
clothed all over in white,) fanning the 
wet clay that was raised over one of the 
graves with a large fan which she held in 
her hand. C'hoang, who had early been 
taught wisdom in the school of Tao, was 
unable to assign a cause for her present 
employment ; and coming up, civilly 
demanded (he reason, “flas,” replied 
the lady, her eyes batlied hi tears, “how 
is it ]U)ssil)le to survive the loss of my 
husband, who li6^ buiied in this grave ! 
He was the best of men, the tenderest of 
husbands : with Ins dying breath he bid 
me never marry again till the earth over 
his grave should be dry ; and here you 
see me steadily resolving to obey Ins will, 
and endeavouring tadry it with my fan. 

I have employed two whole days in ful- 
filling his commands, and am determined 
not to ma/ry till they are punctually 
olieyed, even though his grave should 
take up four days drying.” 

Choang, wdio was struck with the 
widow’s beauty, eoulfl not, however, 
avoid smiling at her haste to be married; 
but, concealing the cause of his mirth, 
civilly invited hei home, adding, that he 
h.yl a wife, who might be capable of 
giving her some consolation.* As soon 
as he and his guest were returnee^ he 
imparted to llansi in private what he 
had seen, and could not avoid expressing 
his uneasiness that such might be his own 
case if his dearest wife should one day 
happen to survive him. 

It IS impossible to describe Hansi’s 


resentment at so unkind a susjncion. As 
her passion for him was not only great, 
but extremely delicate, she employed tears, 
anger, frowns, and exclamations, to chide 
his suspicious : the widow herself was 
inveighed against ; and Hansi declared, 
she was resolved never to sleep under the 
same i^>)f witli a wretch, who, like her, 
couldftle guilty of such baiefaced iii- 
constancy. The night was cold and 
stormy ; howevcu-, the stranger was ob- 
liged to seek anoth^-r lodging, for Choang 
v^as not disposed to lesist, and Hansi 
would have her way. 

The Willow had scarce been gone an 
hour, when an old discijile of Choang’s, 
whom he had nob^ seen for many years, 
came to pay him a visit. 1 le m as received 
with the utmost ceremony, jilaced in the 
most honourable seat at sujiper, and the 
wine began to ciPiulale witli great freedom. 
Choang and llansi exhibited open marks 
of iiiutnal tondcniess .and unfeigned re- 
coiicdialion : nothing could cijiial their 
apparent ha])piness; \o fond a husband, 
so obedient a wife, few could behold 
with()Ut regretting their own infelicity ; 
wben,,lo! their liajipmcss was at once 
disturbed by a most fatal accident. 
Choang fell lifeless in an ajiojileetic fit 
upon the tlooi. Kvery method \i-as used, 
but in vain, for liis lecovery. llansi was 
at first inconsolable for his death : aflei 
some hours, liowever, she found spirits to 
read his last will. The ensuing day, she 
began to moralize and talk wisdom; the 
next day, she w\is able to comfort the 
young discipfe; and on the third, to 
shorten a long story, they both agieed to 
be married. ^ 

Tlierc was now' no longer mourning in 
the apartments the body of ( dioang was 
now thrust into aiV old coffin, and ]daccd in 
one of the meanest rooms, tlieie to he iin- 
alteiided until the time prescribed by law 
for his interment. In the meantime, Hansi 
and the young discijile w’ere arrayed in the 
most magnificent habits,- the bride w^ore 
ill her nose a jewel of immense jirice, and 
her lover was dressed m all the finery of 
his former master, together with a iiair of 
arijficial whiskers tliat readied down to 
his toes. The hour of llicir nuptials was 
axrivcil ; the whole family sympathised 
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with tlitir approaching happiness ; the 
apartments were briglitened up with lights 
that diflTiiscd the most exquisite perfume, 
and a lustre more bright than noon-day. 
The lady expected her youtliful lover m 
an inner apartment with impatience ; when 
his servant, approaching with terror in his 
countenance, informed her^that hifcMaster 
was fallen into a fit which would clSainly 
be mortal, unless the lieartof a man lately 
dead could be obtained, and applied to 
his breast. She scarocly waited to liear 
the end of his story, when, tucking up he* 
clothes, she ran with a mattock in her 
hand to the coffin where Choang lay, 
resolving to apply the heart of her dead 
husband as a cure for* the living. She 
therefore stmek the hd with the utmost 
violence. In a few blows the coffin flew 
open, when the body, which to all ap- 
pearance had been dead, began to move. 
Tenified .at the sight, llansi dropjicd the 
mattock, and Clioang walked out, aston- 
ished at his own situation, his wife's un- 
usual magnificence, and her more amazing 
surpr.se. 1 le went among the apartments, 
unable to conceive the cause of so much 
splendour. 11c wais not long in su^^eiise 
before his domestics informed him of 
every transaction since he first became 
insensible. lie could scaice believe 
what they told him, and went in pursuit 
of Mansi herself, in order to receive more 
certair. information, or to re])roach her 
infidelity. Ihit she prevented his re- 
jiroaches : he found her weltering in 
blood ; for slie had stabbed ]ierself to the 
heart, being unable to suivivc her shame 
and disaiipointnient. 

Choang, being a philosop]jer, was too 
wise to make any loud lamentations : he 
thought it best to bea^ his loss with 
serenity ; so, mending iqi the old coffin 
where he had lain himself, he placed his 
faithless spouse in his room ; and un- 
willing that so mnny nuptial preparations 
shoijjd be expended in vain, he the same 
night married th# widow with the large 
fan. 

As they both were apprised of the 
foibles of each other beforehand, they 
knew how to excuse them after marriage. 
They lived together for many years in 
great tranquillity, and not expecting rap- 
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ture, made a shift to find contentment. 
— Farewell. 

I.KTTER XJX. 

To the same. 

The gentleman dressed in black, who 
was my companion through Westminster 
Abbey, came yesterday to pay me a visit; 
and, after drinking tea, we both resolved 
to take a walk together, ^ order to enjoy 
the freshness of the country, which now 
begins to resume its ver^lure. Before we 
got out of the suburbs, however, W’e 
were stopped in one of the streets by a 
crowd of people, gathered in a circle 
round a man and his wife, who seemed 
too loud and too angry to he'understood. 
The people were highly pleased with the 
dispute, which, upon inquiry, we found 
to he between Dr. Cacafogo, an apo- 
thecary, and his wufe. The doctor, 
It seems, coming unexpectedly into his 
wife’s apartment, found a gentleman 
there, in circumstances not in the least 
equivocal. f 

The doctor, tvho w^as a person of nice 
honour, resolving to revenge the flagrant 
insult, immediately flew •to the chimney- 
piece, and, taking down a rusty blunder- 
buss, drew the trigger upon the defiler of 
his bed : the delinquent would certainly 
have been shot through the head, hut 
that the piece had not been charged for 
many years. The gallant made a shift to 
escape through the window, but the lady 
still remained ; and, as she well knew 
her husband’s temper, undertook to man- 
age the qiianel without a .second. Me 
was furious, and she ifind ; their noise 
had gathered all the mob, who charitably 
assembled on theoccasfbn, not to prevent, 
but to enjoy the quarrel. 

“ Alas ! ” .said I to my companion, 
“ what will become of this unhappy 
creatiu'e thus caught in adultery ? Believe 
me, 1 pity iTcr from my heart ; her hus- 
band,,! suppose, will show her no mercy. 
AVill they burn her, as in !n^ia, or behead 
her, as in Persia ? Will they load her 
with stripes, as in Turkey, or keep her in 
perpetual imprisonment, as with us in 
China ? Prithee, what is the wife’s pun- 
ishment in England for such offences?” 
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— “ Wh jii a lady is thus cauj^ht tripping,” 
replied my companion, “they never 
punish her, but the husliand.” — “You 
surely jest,” inlernijiled I ; “I am a 
foreigner, and you would abuse my igno- 
rance I am really serious,” re- 

turned he: “Dr. C’acafogo has caught 
his wife in the act ; but, as he had no 
witnesses, Jus small testimony goes f( 
nothing : the conscqucnLC, erelore, of 
his discoveiy \^11 be, that she w'lll be 
]mcked off to live among her rt;Iations, 
and the doctor iiitust be obliged to allow 
her a separate mamtc^nance ” — “ Amaz- 
ing ! ” cried 1 ; “ is it not enough that 
she is ])ermittcd to live separate from 
the object sl;c dete.sts, but must he give 
her money to keep hei in spiiits too?” — 
“That he must,” said my guide, “and 
be called a cuckold by all his neighbours 
into the bargain. The men will laugh at 
liini, the ladies w ill lutyhim ; and all that 
his warmest friends can say in hi.s favour 
wall be that ‘ the poor good soul has never 
had any harm in him.’|”^ — “I w'ant 
jiaticnce,” interrupted I. \Vhat ! are 
there no ])rivate chastisements for the 
wife — no school^ of penitence to show 
her folly— no rods for such delinquents ?” 
— “ Pshaw, man,” replied he, smiling, “if 
every dclinipient among us were to be 
treated in your manner, one half of the 
kingdom would flog the other.” ‘ I must 
confess, my clear hum, that if I were an 
luiglisli hiishand, oY all things T would 
take care not to be jealous, nor busily pry 
into those secrets my wife was •pleased to 
kecji from me. Should 1 detect her 
infidelity, what is^tlic conseciuence ? If I 
calmly pocket the abuse, T am laughed at 
by her and her gallant : if I talk my 
griefs aloud, like a tragedy hero, I am 
laughed at by the whole world. The ^ 
course, then, I would take wc^uld be, 
whenever T w^ent out, to tell my wife 
where T was going, lest T should unex- 
])cctedly meet her abroad in company 
with some dear deceiver. Whenever I 
returned, 1 would use a peculiar rap at 
the door, and give four loud hems as I 
walked deliberately up the staircase. I 
would never inquisitively peep under her I 
bed, or look lichind the curtains. And j 
•even though I knew the captain was | 


j there, 1 would calmly take a dish of my 
! wife’s cool tea, and talk of the army 
with reverence. 

Df,all nation-s, the Russians .seem to 
me tc) behave most wisely in such cir- 
cumstances. The wife promises her hus- 
band never to let him sec her trans- 
gress^^ of j^his nature ; and he as 
punc^hJly i)romises, whenever she is sot 
: detected, without the least anger, to beat 
her without mercy : so they both know 
what cacli has to rv]iect ; the lady trans- 
gresses, is beaten, taken again into favour, 
and all goes on as before. 

Whcira Russian young lady, therefore, 
is to be married, her father, with a cud- 
gel in his hand,* asks the bridegroom, 
w'hether he chooses this virgin for his 
bride? to which the other rcqdics in the 
affirmative, t^pon this, tlie father, turn- 
ing the lady'tliree times round, and 
giving lier three .sliokes with Ins cudgel 
on tiie back, — “My deal,” cries he, 
“these are the last blow.s you are ever to 
receive from youi tender lather : J resign 
my authority, .and my cudgel, to r your 
husband ; he knows better than me the 
use of either.” The bridegroom knows 
decorum too well to accept of the cudgel 
abruptly ; he assures the father that the 
lady will never want it, and that he would 
I not for the woild make any use of it : 

' but the father, who knows wliat the lady 
I may want better than he, insists upon his 
acccpt.ance ; iiyion this there follows a 
scene of Russian politeness, 'while one 
refuses, and the other offers, the cudgel. 
The whole, howivcr, ends with the 
biidegroom’s taking it; upon which the 
lady drops accurtsey in token of obedience, 
anil the ceremony jiroceeds as usu.il. 

There is somqtlnng excessively fair and 
open in this method of courtship : by 
this both sides are pre])ared for all the 
matrimonial adventures that are to fol- 
low. Marriage has been com])ared to 
a game of skill for life : it is generous 
thus in both parties icp declare they are 
sharpers in the beginning. In England, 
I am told, both sides use every art to 
conceal their defects from each other 
before marriage, and the rest of their 
lives may be regarded as doing pcn.ance 
for their former dissimulation. — Farewell. 
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LETTER XX. 

To the same. 

The Republic of Letters is a very coipmon 
expression among the Europeans ; and 
yet when ajiplied to the learned of 
h'.uropc is the most absurd that can be 
imagined ; since nothing more %Jil<e a 
re])ublic than the society which gols by 
that name. l^’rom this expression one 
would 1)C apt to imagine that the learned 
were iiiiiled into a single body, joining 
their interests, and concurring in the samtk 
design, r'lom this one might be apt to 
compare them to our literary societies m 
China, where each acknowledges a just 
suliordination, and all eftntribute to build 
the temple of science, without attempting, 
from ignorance or envy, to obstruct each ! 
other. I 

But very different is the*state of learn- | 
ing here : every member of this fancied ; 
rcjiublic is desirous of governing, and ' 
none willing to obey ; each looks upon . 
his fellow as a rival, not an assistant in 
the s'^me pursuit. They calumniate, they | 
injure, they despise, they ridicule each 
other ; if one man writes a book* that 
pleases, others shall write books to show 
that he might have given still greater ' 
pleasure, or should not have pleased. If 
one happens to hit upon something new, , 
there are numbers ready to assure the ! 
iniblic that all this was no novelty to j 
them or the learned ; that Caidanus, or 
Brunus, or some other author loo dull to ! 
be generally read, had anticipated the 
discovery. Thus, imstead of uniting like 
the members of a commonwealth, they 
are divided into almost as n^ny factions 
as there are men ; and their jarring , 
constitution, instead of ^being staled a 
republic of letters, should be entitled an I 
anarchy of literature. ] 

It is true, there arc some of superior 
( abilities, who reverence and esteem each 
Vjther ; but their mutual admiration is not 
sufficient to shieW off the contempt of 
the crowd. The wise are but few, and 
they praise with a feeble voice; the vulgar 
are many, and roar in reproaches. The 
tnjly great seldom unite in societies; 
have few meetings, no cabals ; the dunces 
hunt in full cry, till they have run down a 


reputation, and then snarl and fight with 
each other about dividing the spoil. 
Here you may see the compilers and the 
book -answerers of every month, when 
they have cut up some respectable name, 
most frequently reproaching each other 
with stupidity and dulness ; resembling 
the wolves of the Russian forest, who 
])rey upon venison, or horse-flesh, when 
they can get it ; but m cases of necessity, 
lying in wait to devqpir each other. 
While they have new bonks to cut up, 
they muke a hearty meal ; but if this 
resource should lyi happily fail, then it 
is that critics eat up critics, and com- 
pilers rob from compilations. 

Confucius observes, that itjs the duty 
of the learned to unite society more 
closely, and to persuade men to become 
citizens of the world ; but the autliovs I 
refer to are not only for disuniting society, 
but kingdoms also : if the English are 
at war with France, the dunces of France 
think it their duty to be at war with those 
of England, 'llius Ereron, one of their 
first-rate scrifi>lers, thinks proper to 
characterise all Ihe English wnteis in the 
gross : “ Their whole merit,” says he, 
consists in exaggeratio?i, and often in 
extravagance : correct their pieces as you 
plea.se, there still remains a leaven which 
corrupts the whole. They sometimes 
discover genius, but not the smallest 
share of taste : England is not a soil for 
the plants of genius tt> thrive in.” This 
is open enough, with not the least adula- 
tion in the picture : but hq^ir what a 
Frenchman of acknowledged abilities 
says upon the same subject : “ 1 am at a 
loss to determine in what we excel the 
English, or where they excel us ; when I 
compare tlie merits of*both in any one 
species of literary composition, so many 
reputable and pleasing writeis present 
I themselves from either country, that my 
i judgment re^s in suspense : 1 am pleased 
; with the disquisition, without finding the 
objecUof my inquiry.” But lest you 
should think the French alone are faulty 
in this respect, hear how an English 
journalist delivers his sentiments of them: 
“We are amazed,” says he, “to find so 
many works translated from the French, 
while we have such numbers neglected of 
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our own. In our opinion, notwithstanding 
tlieir fame IhroughoiU the rest of Europe, 
the Frcncli are the most contemptible rca- 
soners(we had almost said writers) th.at can 
be imagined. However, nevertheless, ex- 
cepting,” ike. Another English writer, 
Shaftesbury, if I remember, on the con- 
trary, says tlial the h'rcnch authors are 
pleasing and judicious, more clear, more 
methodical and entertaining, than those 
of his own coiu'lry. 

From these opposite ]’)ictures you per- 
ceive that the good authors of either 
country praise, and tl>e bad revile, each 
otlicr ; and yet, perhaps, you will be sur- 
jirised that indifferent writers should thus 
be the most, apt to censure, as tliey have 
tlie most to apprehend from recrimination: 
you may, perhaps, imagine, that such as 
are possessed of fame tliemselves should 
be most ready to declare their opinions, 
since what they say might pass for de- 
cision. But the truth happens to be, 
that the great are solicitous only of raising 
their own reputations, wbye the opposite 
class, alas ! are solicitoit of bringing 
every reputation clown to a level with 
their own. ^ 

But let us acquit them of malice and 
envy. A critic is often guided by the 
same motives that direct his author : the 
author endeavours to persuade us, that be 
has written a good book ; tlie critic is 
equally solicitous to show tliat he could 
write a better had l*c thought ])roper. A 
critic IS a being possessed of all the 
vanity, buUnol the genius, of. a scholar : I 
incapable, from his native weakness, ofi 
lifting himself frijm the ground, he applies 
to contiguous merit for support ; makes 
the sportive sallic^ of another’s imagina- 
tion his serious employment ; pretends to 
take our feelings under his care ; teaches 
where to condemn, where to lay the em- 
phasis of praise ; and may with as much 
justice be •callccl a man of.taste as the j 
(diinesc who measures his wisdom by 
the length of his nails. • 

If, then, a book, spirited or humorous, 
happens to appear in the republic of 
letters, several critics are in waiting to bid 
the public not to laugh at a single line of 
it ; for themselves had read it, and they i 
know what is proper to excite laughter, j 


Other critics contradict the fulinlnations 
of this tribunal, call them all spiders, 
and assure the public, that they ought to 
laugh without restraint. Another set are 
in the meantime quietly employed in 
writing notes to the book, intended to 
show particular y>assages to be laughed' 
! at : wlSTen thes^ nre mil, others still tJienj 
are wlio write notes upon notes : thus a 
single new book cmjiloys not only the 
paper-makers, the printers, the pressmen, 
Ihc bookbinders, the hawkers, but tw.cnty 
fu'ilics, and as many comjnlers. In short, 
the body of the learned may be compared 
to a Pei^ian army, where there are many 
jnonceis, several sutlers, numberless ser- 
vants, women anh cliildren in abundance, 
and but few soldiers. — Adieu. 

MATTER XXI. 

the Slime 

Thf English are as fond of sei'ing jilays 
acted as the Chinese; but there is a v.ist 
difference in the manner of conducting 
them. We jday our pieces in the. ojien 
air, the English theirs under cover; we 
act by daylight, tlicyby theblarc of torches. 
One of our plays continues eight or ten 
days successively ; an Pmglishjncce seldom 
takes up above four hours in the represen- 
tation. 

My companion in black, nith wlnnn I 
am now beginning to contract an intimacy, 
introduced me a few nights ago to the jilay- 
house, where we placed ourselves con- 
veniently at the foot of the stage. As the 
curtain was not drawn before my arrival, 

1 had an 0])p()rtunity of observing the 
behaviour of the spectators, and indulging 
those reflections which novelty generally 
inspires. 

The richest in general were placed in the 
lowc.st seals, and the poor rose above them 
in degrees proportioned to their poverty. 
The order of precedence acemed here in- 
verted ; those who were undermost all the 
day, now enjoyed a letuporary eminence, 
and became masters of the ceremonies. 

It was they who called for the music, in- 
dulging every noi.sy freedom, and testifying 
al4 the insolence of beggary in exaltation. 

They who held the middle region seemed 
not so riotous as those above them, nor 
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yet so tame as those *below : to judge by 
their looks, many of them seemed strangers 
there as well as myself ; they were chiefly 
employed, during this period of expecta- 
tion, in eating oranges, reading the story 
of the play, or making assignations. 

Those who sat in the lowest rows, which 
are called the pit, seemed to consid%|^them- 
selves as judges of the m?rit of l^poet 
and the performers ; they were assembled | 
partly to he amused, and partly to show i 
their taste; appearing fco labour under that 
restraint which an affectation of su])erio^- 
(hscei nment generally pioduccs. My com- 
panion, however, informed me, •that not j 
one in a hundied of them knew even the 
first ])rinci])les of critioism; that they as- 
sumed the right of being censors because 
there was nr)ne to contradict their pieten- 
sions ; and that every man who now called ' 
himself a connoisseur, beoame such to all ' 
intents and purposes. 

Those who sat in the boxes appeared in 
the most unhappy situation of all. The 
rest of the audience came merely for their 
<)\\ u amusement ; these, rather to furnish 
out a part of tlie entertainment themselves. 

1 could not avoid considering th|;in as 
acting parts in dumb show — not a curtsey : 
or nod that was not the result of art; , 
not a look nor a smile that was not de- 
signed for murder. Gentlemen and ladies 
ogled, each other through spectacles; for : 
niy comjianion observed, that blindness 
was of late become fashionable ; all affected ! 
indifference and ease, while their hearts at 
the same time burned for comprest. Upon 
the whole, the lights, the music, the ladies 
in their gayest dresses, tlie men with cheer- ' 
fulness and exiiectation in tl^'ir looks, all ! 
conspired to make a most agreeable pic- 
ture, and to fill a heart that sympathises 
at human hapj uncss \^ith inexpressible 
serenity. 

. The expected time for the play to begin 
4 at last arrived; the curtain was drawn, 

^ and the actors came on, A woman, who 
personated a qu#en, came in curtseying 
to the audience, who clapped their hands 
upon her appearance. Clapping of hands 
is, it seems, the manner of applauding in 
England ; the manner is absurd, but ev^ry 
country, you know, has its peculiar absui- 
dities. I wai; equally siiiqirised, however, 


at the submission of the actress, who 
should have considered herself as a queen, 
as at the little discernment of the audience 
who gave her such marks of applause be- 
fore she attempted to deserve them. Pre- 
liininaries between her and the audience 
being thus adjusted, the dialogue was su])- 
ported between her and a most hopeful 
youth, who acted the part of her confidant. 
They both appeared in extreme distress, 
for it seems the queen hacUost a child some 
fifteen yeais before, and still kept its dear 
resemblance next her heart, while her kind 
companion bore a part m her sorrows. 

Her lamentations grew loud ; comfort 
is offered, but she detests the very sound : 
she bids them j^reach comfort to the winds. 
Upon this her husband coifies in, who, 
seeing the queen so much afflicted, can 
himself hardly refrain from tears, or avoid 
partaking in the soft distress. After thus 
giieving thnnigh three scenes, the curtain 
I clrop])ed for the first act. 

I “ Truly,” said I to my companion, “ these 

I kings and queens are very much disturbed 
at no very gre^ misfortune : certain I am, 
were people eff humbler stations to act 
in this manner, they would be thought 
divested of common senAj.” I had scarce 
finished this observation, Vhen the curtain 
rose, and the king came on in a violent 
]iassion. His wife had, it seems, refused 
ins proffered tenderness, had spurned his 
royal embrace, and he seemed resolved not 
to survive her fierce# disdain. After he 
had thus fretted, and the queen had fretted 
through the second act, the curtain was 
let down once more. 

“ Now%” sayi» my companion, “ you 
perceive the king to b^a man of spirit ; 

I he feels at every pore : one of your phleg- 
I malic sons of clay wofild have given the 
' queen her own way, and let her come to 
I herself by degrees ; but the king is for 
j immediate tenderness, or instant death ; 
death and tendernc'^s are leading passions 
of every ihodem buskined hero; this 
i mon^nt they embrace, and the next stab, 
mixing daggers and kisses in every period." 

I was going to second his remarks, when 
my attention was engrossed by a new 
object; a man came in balancing a straw 
I upon his nose, and the audience were 
I clapping their hands in all the raptures of 
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applause. “To what purpose,” cried I, 
“does this unmeaning figure make his ap- 
pearance? is he a jiart of the plot?” — 
“Unmeaning do you call him?” replied 
my friend in black; “this is one of the 
most important characters of the whole 
]day; nothing pleases the people more 
than seeing a straw balanced : there is a 
great deal of meaning m a straw : there is 
something suited to every apj^rehension 
in the sight; and a fellow possessed of 
talents like tliese is sure of making his 
fortune.” 

'rhe third act now l^egan with an actor | 
who came to inform us that he was the I 
villain of the play, ami intended to show j 
strange things liefoie all was ovei. lie 
was joined by another who seemed as \ 
much flisposed for mischief as he ; their 
intrigues continued through this whole 
division. “If that be a villain,” said I, 
“he must be a very stupitl one to tell his 
secrets without being asked ; such soli- 
loquies of late are never admitted in 
China.” * 

The noise of clapjiing \iterrupted me 
once more; a child of six* years old was 
leaining to dance on the stage, which gave 
the ladies and inflndannes infinite satisfac- 
tion. “I am sorry,” said I, “to see the 
pretty creature so early learning so bad a 
trade; dancing being, 1 jM*esunie, as con- 
temptible here as in China.” — “Quite 
the reverse,” interrupted my conijianion ; 
“dancing is a very ivpulable and genteel 
employment here ; men have a greater 
thance for ymcouragement fron^ the merit 
of their heels than their heads. One who 
jumps up and flourishes his toes tlnee 
times before he comes to the ground, may 
have three hundred a year: he who flou- 
rishes them four tifnes, gets four hundred ; 
l)ut he who arrives at five is inestimable, 
and may demand what salary he thinks 
projier. The female dancers, too, are 
valued for tJiis sort of jumping and cross- 
ing ; and it is a cant word amongst them, 
that she deserves most who shows highest. 
But the fourth act is begun; let us be 
attentive.” 

In the fourth act the queen finds her 
long lost child, now grown up into a youth 
ol smart ])arts and great qualifications; 
wherefoie she wisely considers that the 


crown will fit his head better than that of 
her husband, whom she knows to be a 
driveller. The king discovers her design, 
and licre comes on the deep distress; he 
loves the queen, and he loves the king; 
dom; he resolves, therefore, in order to 
possess both, that her son must die. 'I'he' 
(piee^i^xckiims at his barbarity, is frantic 
with?age, and at length, overcome with 
sorrow, falls into ft fit ; ujion which the 
curtain drops, and the act is concluded. , 

“ Observe the .art of the poet,” cries my 
tfomjiaiiion. “When the (jueen can say 
no more, she falls into a tit While thus 
her cyes«are shut, while she i^ sujiported 
in the arms of her Abigail, what honors 
do we not fancy*’ We feel it in every 
nerve : take my word for it, that fits are 
the true aposjoNsis of motlern tragedy.” 

The fifth act began, and a busy jiiece it 
was. Scenes shifting, trumpets sounding, 
mobs hallooing, carpels spreading, guards 
bustling fiom one door to another; god.s, 
demons, daggers, racks, and ratsliane. 
But whether Ihe king was killed, or the 
(pieen was drowned, or the son was..iioi- 
soiied, I h.ave absolutely forgotten. 

When the play was over, I could mit 
avoid observing, that the persons of the 
diama appeared in as much rlistress in the 
fust act as the last. “ 1 low is it possible,” 
said I, “ to sympathise with them through 
five long acts ' I’lty is but ashoit-lived 
passion I hate tt) hear an actor mouth- 
ing trilles * neither startings, strainings, 
noi attitudes, affect me, unless there be 
cause: after, I have been once or tv\ice 
deceived by those uiimeaiimg alarms, my 
heart sleejis in jieace, probably imaffecied 
by the piintipal disties". 'I'liere should 
be one great jiassion ainie<l at by the actor 
as well as tlie poet ; all the lest should be 
subordinate, anci only contribute to make 
that the greater; if the actor, therefore, 
exclaims u]xm every occasion, in tones of 
I despair, he attempts to move us ton soon ; 

I he anticipates the blow, he ceases to 
affect, though he gains our apjilause.” 

I scarce perceived tliat tlie audience 
I were almost all departed ; wherefore, 
j mixing with the crowd, my companion 
' ai^l I got into the street, where, essaying 
' an hundred obstacles from coach-wheels 
and palanquin poles, like birds in their 
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fliglit through the branches of a forest, 
after various turnings, we both at length 
got home in safety. — Adieu. 

LETTER XXII. 

From the same. 

Thk letter which came by th^^ay of 
Smyrna, and which yoft sent un- 
opened, was from my son. As 1 have 
Iiermitted you to take copies of all those 
1 sent to C!hina, you iinght have made no 
ceremony 111 oiieiiing those directed to 
me. Eitlier m joy or sorrow, my friend 
should participate m my fee(ings. It 
would give pleasure to see a good man 
pleased at my success ; it would give 
almost eijual jileasure to see him sympa- 
thise at my disappointment. 

Every account T receive from the East 
seems to come loaded *vith some new 
affliction. My wife and daughter were 
taken from me, and yet I sustained the 
loss with intrejjiility ; my son is made a 
slave among the liarbarians, which was 
the only lilovv that could have reached my 
heart : yes, J wall indulge the transports 
of nature for a little, in order to |how 1 
can overcome them in the end. True 
magiia^imit^^cjjiisists not m never falling,’ 
Inilin^sing every time wre fall. — 

WTum our mlghUy emperor had pub- 
lished his displeasure at my departure, 
and ."^eized upon all that was mine, my 
son was pri\ately secreted from liis rc^ent- 
inent U nder the protection and guardian- 
ship of Eum lloam, the best and the 
wisest of all the inhabitant of C'hina, hi' 
was for some time instructed in the learn- 
ing of the missionaries, and the wasdom 
of the East, ikit hcaring*of my adven- 
tures, and incited by filial piety, he was 
resolved to follow my Hirtunes, and share 
my distress. 

He passed the confines of China in 
disguise, hiied himself as a camel -driver 
to a caravan ^hat was crossing the deserts 
of Thibet, an^ wars within one day’s 
journey of the river Laur, which divides 
that country from India, when a body of 
wandering Tartars falling unexpectedly 
upon the caravan, plundered it, and 
made those who escaped their first *fury 
slaves, liy those he w as led into the ex- 


tensive anil desolate regions that border 
1 on the shores of the Aral lake. 

Here he lived by hunting ; and was 
obliged to supply every day a certain 
proportion of the spoil, to regale his 
savage mastps. His learning, his virtues, 
and even his beauty, were qualifications 
that no w^ay served to recommend him ; 
they knew no merit, but that of providing 
large quantities of milk and raw flesh ; 
and were sensible of no hapjnness but 
that of noting on the undressed meal. 

Some merchants from Mesched, how- 
ever, coming to trade* with the Tartars 
for slaves, he was sold among the num- 
ber, and led into the kingdom of Persia, 
where he is now detained, ife is there 
obliged to watch the looks of a volup- 
tuous and cruel master, a man fond of 
pleasure, yet incapable of refinement, 
whom many years’ service in war has 
taught pride, but not bravery. 

'i’hat treasure wdiich I still keep within 
my bosom — my child, my all that was 
left to me — is now' a slave. Good 
heavens ! wj|y was this ? Why have I 
been introdilied into this mortal apart- 
ment, to be a spectator of my own mis- 
fortunes, and the mis4>rtuncs of my fel- 
low^-cieatures? Wherever I turn, what a 
lab yrinth of doubL .eiTor, and xlihap4ioirLt- 
ment ajipears ! Why was I brought into 
being ? for wdiat purjioses made ? from 
whence have I come? w'hithcr strayed? 
or to w’hat regions am I hastening ? 
Reason cannot resolve. It lends a ray to 
.show the horrors of my prison, but not a 
light to guide me to escape them. Ye 
boasted revelations of the earth, how 
little do you aid the inijuiry ! How am 
I surprised at the inconsistency of the 
Magi ! Their two pi^nciples of good and 
evil affright me. The Indian wlio bathes 
his visage in urine, and calls it piety, 
strikes me with astonisliment. The Chris- I 
tian who believes in three Gods is highly 
absurd, 'l^e ] ews, w ho pretend that Deity 
is pleased with the effusion of blood, arc ' 
not*less dis])leasing, I am equally sur- 
prised, that rational beings can come 
from the extiemities of the earth, in 
order to kiss a stone, or scatter pebbles. 
How contrary to reason are those ! and 
yet all pretend to teach me to be happy. 
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Surely all men are blind and ignorant 
of truth. Mank ind wanders, unknowing 
his way, from morning 
\TOife' shall we turn after Tiajipmes^X^or 
is it wisest to desist from the pui-suit? — 
Like reptiles in a corner of some stupen- 
dous palace, we peep from our holes, look 
about us, wonder at all we see, but are 
ignorant of tlie great arcliitect’s design. 
Oh for a revelation of Himself, for a 
])lan of 1 1 is uiijveisal system! Oh for 
the reasons of our creation ; or why were 
we created to be thus unhajipy 1 If we 
are to experience no other felicity but 
what this life affords, then are we miser- 
able indeed ; if we are born only to look 
about us, repine and die, then has Hea- 
ven been guilty of injustice. If this life 
terminates my existence, I despise the 
blessings of Providence, and the wisdom 
of the giver ; if this life be my all, let 
the following ejntaph be written on the 
tomb of Altangi nv MY father’s 
CRIME.S I RECEIVED THIS ; llY MY OWN 
CRIMES I BEQUEATH IT TO POS- 
TERITY I jj 

LETTER XXIIL 

i. 

To the iaiuc. 

Yet, while I sometimes lament the case 
of humanity, and the depravity of human 
nature, there now and then appear gleams 
of greatness that serve to relieve the eye 
opjiressed with th^ hideous prospect, 
and resemlile those cultivated spots that 
are sometimes found in the midst of an 
Asiatic wilderness. I see man*y superior 
excellences among the English, which it 
is not in the poww of all their follies to 
hide : I see virtues, which in other coun- 
tries are known oniy to a few, practised 
here by every rank of people. 

I know not whether it proceeds from 
their superior opulence that the English 
are more charitable than the rest of man- 
kind ; whether by being possessed of all 
the conveniences of life themselves, they 
have more leisure to perceive the uneasy 
situation of the distressed ; whatever be 
the motive, they are not only the most 
charitable of any other nation, but most 
judicious in distinguishing the properest 
.objects of compassion. 


In other countries, the giver is generally 
' influenced by the immediate impulse of 
; pity ; his generosity is exerted as much to 
j relieve his own uneasy sensations as to 
I comfort the object in distress. In Eng- 
: land, benefactions are of a more general 
nature. Some men of fortune and uni- 
I versal^enevoleiice propose the proper 
objeii^; the wiiiits and the merits of the* 
petitioneis arc canvassed by the people;: 
neither passion nor pity find a place in ‘ 
I the cool discussion ; and charity is then 
(^nly exerted when it has received tlu 
^p]>robalion of reason. 

A latt^ instance of this finely directed 
benevolence forces itself so strongly on 
I my imagination, tihat it in a manner re- 
conciles me to pleasure, and once more 
makes me the universal friend of man. 

The English and French have not only 
I political reasons to induce them to mutual 
hatred, but often the more prevailing 
motive of private interest to widen the 
breach. A war between other countries 
is carried on collectively ; army fights 
against aimy, and a man’s own private 
resentment is lost in that of the com- 
munity : but in England and France, the 
individuals of each country plunder each 
other at sea without Kidress, and con- 
sequently feel that aiiim'osity agaifist each 
I other which passengers do at a roliber. 

I They have for some time carried on an 
j expensive war ; and several captives have 
j been taken on both .sides : those made 
, prisoners by the h’leiich have been used 
with cruelly, and guarded with unneces- 
sary caution :*tHose taken by the English, 
being much more numerous, were con- 
fined in the ordinary manner ; and not 
being released by their countrymen, began 
to feel all those inconveniences which 
arise from want’ of covering and long 
confinement. 

Their countrymen were informed of 
I their deplorable situation ; but they, more 
I intent on annoying their enemies than 
' relieving their friends, refused the least 
! assistance. The English now saw thou- 
; sands of their fellow-creatures starving in 
: every prison, forsaken by those whose 
du^ it was to protect them, labouring 
; witn disease, and without clothes to keep 
[off the severity of the season. National 
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benevoknce prevailed over national ani- 
mosity ; their prisoners were indeed ene- 
mies, but they were enemies in distress ; 
they ceased to Ije hateful when they no 
longer continued to be formidable*: for- 
getting, therefore, their national hatred, 
the men who were brave enough to con- 
quer, were generous enough to %irgive ; 
and they whom all the wf)rld seeui'd to 
'have disclaimed, at last found pity and 
redress from those they attempted to sub- 
due. A subscription *vas opened, ample 
charities collected, proper necessaries pr(.]Sf 
cured, and the poor gay sons of a meiry 
nation were once more taught U) resume 
their former gaiety. 

When I cast my eye over the list of : 
those who contributed on this occasion, 

I find tlie names almost entirely English ; j 
scarce one foreigner appears among the 
number. It was for Eiigkshmen alone to 
be capable of such exalted virtue. I own 
I cannot look over this catalogue of 
good men and philosophers, without 
thinking better of myself, because it | 
makes me entertain a more favouiable ■ 
opinion of mankind. I am jiarticularly i 
struck with one who writes these ^^ords , 
upon tlie paper that enclosed liis bene- j 
hiction : “ The mile of an Englishman, 
a citizen of the world, to Frenchmen, [ 
prisoners of war, and naked.” I only j 
wish that he may find as much pleasure ■ 
from his virtues as I have done in 
refieding upon them; that alone will 
amply reward him. Such a one, my 
friend, is an honour to human nature ; he 
makes no private distinctions of party ; 
all that are stamped w'lth the divine 
image of their Creator ar^ friends to 
him : he is a native of the world ; and 
the Emperor of China may be proud that 
lie has such a countrymiTn, 

To rejoice at the destruction of our 
enemies is a foible grafted upon human 
nature, and we must be permitted to 
indulge it : the true way of atoning for 
such an ill-founded pleasure, is thus to 
turn our triumph into an act of bene- 
volence, and to testify our own joy by 
endeavouring to banish anxiety from 
others. ^ 

Hamti, the best and wisest emperor 
that ever filled the throne, after having 


gained three signal victories over the 
Tartars, who had invaded his dominions, 
returned to Nankin, in order to enjoy 
the glory of his conquest. After he had 
rested for some days, the people, who 
arc naturally fond of processions, im- 
patiently expected the triumphant entry 
which emperors upon such occasions 
were accustomed to make : their mur- 
murs came to the emperor’s ear ; he 
loved his people, and \^s willing to do 
all ill his power to satisfy flicir just desires. 
He therefore assured them, that he in- 
tended, upon the next Ifeast of the Lan- 
terns, to exhibit ofie of the most glorious 
triumphs that had ever been, seen in 
China. 

The people were in raptures at his 
condescension j and, on the appointed 
day, assembled at the gates of the palace 
' with the most eager expectations. Here 
I they waited for some time, without seeing 
j any of those preparations which usually 
! precede a pageant. The lantern, with 
ten thousand tapers, was not yet brought 
forth ; the reworks, which usually 
covered the mty walls, were not yet 
lighted : the people once more began to 
murmur at this delay, w4ien, in the midst 
of their impatience, the palace-gates flew 
open, and the emperor himself appeared, 
not in splendour or magnificence, but in 
an ordinary habit, followed by the blind, 
tlie maimed, and the strangers of the 
city, all in new clotfues, and each carrying 
in his hand money enough to supply his 
iiecessitics^for the year. The people were 
at first arhazed, but soon pA'ceived the 
wisdom of their king, who tauglit them, 
that to make one man*happy, was more 
truly great than having ten thousand 
captives groaning at frhe wheels of his 
chariot. — Adieu. 

LETTER XXIV. 

• To the same. 

Wii/^TEVKR may be the merits of the 
English in other sciences, they seem pe- 
culiarly excellent in the art of healing. 
There is scarcely a disorder incident to 
humanity, against which they are not 
possessed with a most infallible antidote. 
The professors of other arts confess the 
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inevitable intricacy of thinj^s ; talk with 
doubt, and decide with hesitation ; but 
doubting is entirely unknown in medicine; 
the advertising professors here delight in 
cases of difficulty. Be the disorder never 
so desperate or radical, you will find 
numbers in every street, who, by levelling 
a pill at the part affected, ])ioinise a cer- 
tain cure, WJlliout loss of time, know- 
ledge of a bedfellow, or hindrance of 
business. ^ . 

When I consider the 'Assiduity of this 
profession, their benevolence amazes me. 
They not only in general give their medi- 
cines for half value, bill; use the most per- 
suasive remonstrances to induce the sick 
to come and be cured. Sure, there must be 
somethingstrangely obstinate in an Isiiglish 
patient who refuses so much health upon 
such easy terms. Does he take a pride 
ill being bloated with a dropsy ? does he 
find pleasure in the alternations of an 
intermittent fever ? or feel as much satis- 
faction 111 nursing up his gout, as he found 
pleasure in acquiring it V He must, other- 
wise he would not rejectl-aich repeated 
assurances of instant relief. What can be 
more convincing than the manner in 
which the sick Ure invited to be well ? 
The doctor hist begs the most earnest 
attention of the public to what he is 
going to propose : he solemnly affirms 
the pill was never found to want success ; 
he produces a list those who have been 
lescued fiom the grave by taking it: yet, 
notwithslanding all this, there arc many 
here who now and then think projier to 
be sick. Only sick, did I say? there ar<" 
some who even think proper to die! 
Yes, by the heifd of Confucius ! they 
die ; though they might have ])iircliased 
the health-restoriftg specific for half-a- 
crown at every corner. 

I am amazed, my dear Fiim I loam, 
that these doctors, who know w’hat an 
obstinate sgt of people they have to tleal 
with, have never thought of attempting 
to revive the dead. When the living are 
found to reject their prescrijitions, they 
ought in conscience to apply to the dead, 
from whom they can expect no such mor- 
tifying rejnilscs : they would find in the 
dead tlie most complying ]iatients imagin- 
■able ; and what gratitude might they not 


expect from the patient’s son, now no 
longer an heir, and his wife, now no 
longer a widow ! 

'Hiink not, my friend, that there is any 
thing chimerical in such an attempt ; they 
already perform cures ecpially strange. 
What can be more truly astonishing, 
thaii^ see old age restored to youthj: j 
andi^'igoiir t(? the most feeble constitu- 
tions ? Vet this IS perfoimcd here every 
day : a simple ele ctuar y effects these 
i wonders, even wiVhourTTie bungling ccie- 
, monies of having the i)alieiit^boiled up 
in a kettle, or ground dowMi in a mill. 

Few •physicians here go through the 
oidinary courses of education, but receive 
; ail their kiiowleilge of medicine by im- 
mediate iiisjuralioii from Heaven. Some 
arc thus inspired even iii the womb; and, 
what is very remarkable, imtleistand their 
I ]nofession as well at three years old, as 
i at tliieescore. Others have spent a great 
i part of tliLir lives unconscious of any 
i latent excellence, till a bankruptcy, or 
I residence in gaol, have called tbeirmiracu- 
1 lous powers into exertion. And others 
* still there are indebted to their superlative* 
' Ignorance alone foi success : the more 
Ignorant the practitionei, the less capable 
: is he thought of deceiving. The jieojde 
I here judge as they do in the Fast, v\here 
j it is thought absolutely reipiisite tlial a 
j man should be an idiot, before he pretend 
! to be either a conjurer or a doctor, 
j When a phjsician by insjuration is sent 
for, he never ])erple\es the patient by 
previous examination ; he asks very few 
questions, and those only for form sake. 

, He knows every disordci by intuition ; 

I he adminst^is the ])ill oi diop for every 
distemper ; nor is more inc|uisitive than 
the fariier whilejie drenches an horse. If 
the patient lives, then has he one more 
to add to the surviving list ; if he dies, 
then it may be justly said of the patient’s 
idisorder, that, as it was not cured, the 
' "disorder was incurable. 

LETTER XXV. 

To the same 

I^WAS some days ago in company with a 
politician, who veiy pathetically de- 
claimed upon llie miserable situation of 
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hib co\intry : he assured me, that the 
whole political machine was moving in 
a wrong track, and that scarce even 
abilities like his own could ever set it 
right again. “ What have we,” said he, 
“ to do with the wars on the Continent ? 
We are a commercial nation ; we have 
only to cultivate comniercc, our 

neighbours the Dutch ; it is our baliness 
to increase trade by settling new colonies ; 
riches are the strength of a nation ; and 
for the rest, our shi}*, our ships alone, 
will protect us.” 1 found it vain t# 
o})j)ose my feeble arguments to those of 
a man who thought himself wisr enough 
to direct even the ministry. 1 fancied, 
however, that I saw wrth more certainty, 
because I reasoned without prejudice : I 
theretbie begged leave, instead {)f argu- 
ment, to 1 elate a short history. He gave 
me a smile at once of condescension and 
contempt ; and I proceeded as follows to 
describe “ XiiK risk and dkclension 

OK THE KINGDOM OF LaO.” 

Northward of China, and in one of 
the doublings of the (Ireat Wall, the 
fruitful province of Lao enjoyed its 
liberty, and a peculiar government of its 
own. As the inhabitants were on all 
sides surrounded by the wall, they feared 
no sudden invasion from the Tartars ; and 
being each possessed of property, they 
were zealous in its defence. 

'Phfe natural conseciuence of secuiity 
and aliluertee in any country is a love of 
pleasi^If^hen the wants of nature are 
sujiplied, we seek after the conveniences; 
when possessed of these, we desire the 
luxuries of life ; and when every luxury 
is provided, it is then ambidon takes up 
the man, and leaves him stul something 
to v^^ish for. The inhabitants of the 
country, from primitive simplicity, soon 
began to aim at elegance, and from 
elegance proceeded to refinement. It 
was now found absolutely requisite, for 
the gootl of the state, that the people 
should be divided. Formerly, the same 
hand that was employed in tilling the 
ground, or in dressing up the manufac- 
tures, was also, in time of need, a soldier; 
but the custom was now changed ; foj; it 
was perceived, that a man bred up from 
childhood to the arts of either peace or 


war, became more eminent by this means 
in his respective profession. The inha- 
bitants were, therefore, now distinguished 
into artisans and soldiers ; and while 
those improved the luxuries of life, these 
watched for the security of the people. 

A country possessed of freedom has 
always two sorts of enemies to fear, — 
foreign foes, who attack its existence 
from without, and internal miscreant s. 
who betray its liberti^ within. The 
inhabitants of Lao were to guard against 
lyoth. A country of zytisans were most 
likely to preserve internal liberty ; and a 
nation of soldiers were fittest to repel a 
foreign invasion. Hence natur^illy arose 
a division of opinion between the artisans 
and soldiers of the kingdom. The 
artisans, ever complaining that freedom 
was threatened by an armed inteinal 
foice, were for disbanding the soldiers, 
and insisted that their walls, Iheii W'alls 
alone, w'ere sufficient to repel the most 
formidable invasion : ihe warriors, on 
the contrary ^ represented the power of 
the neigliboAng kings, the combinations 
formed against their state, and the weak- 
ness of the wall, which every earthquake 
might overturn. Whi+e this altercation 
continued, the kingdom might be justly 
said to enjoy its greatest share of vigour ; 
every order in the state, by being watchful 
over each other, contributed to diffuse 
hapjyincss equally, and balanced the slate. 
'Pile arts of peace •nourished, nor were 
those of war neglected : the neigh- 
bouring jiowers, who had nothing to 
apprehend from the ambitum of men 
: whom they only saw solicitous, not for 
I riches, but freedom, Vere contenleil to 
1 traffic with them : they sent their goods 
; to be manufactured hi Lao, and paid a 
large jirice for them upon their return. 

I By these means, this people at length 
became moderately rich, and their japu- 
I lence naturally invited th«^ invader : a 
' Tartar prnice led an immense army 
agaipst them, and they as bravely stood 
up in their own defence ; they were still 
inspired with a love of their country ; 
they fought the barbarous enemy with 
1 fortitude, and gained a complete victory, 
j From this moment, which they re- 
garded as the completion of their glory, 
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historians date their downfall. They had 
risen in strength by a love of their country, 
and fell by indulging ambition. The 
country possessed by tlie invading Tartars 
seemed to them a priz^e that would not 
only render them more formidable for 
the future, but which would increase 
their opulence for the jnesent ; it was j 
unanimously resolved, Iherefoie, both by i 
soldiers ami artisans, that those desolate | 
regions should ^be jieoplcd by colonies j 
from Lao. When a trading nation ' 
begins to act the conqueror, it is then 
peifeclly undone. It subsists in some 
measure by the supporf of its neighbours : ’ 
while th^y continue to regaul it without 
envy or a])prehension, Iracle may Hourisli ; 
but when once it presumes to assert as its 
right what is only enjoyed as a favour, 
each country leelaims that part of com- 
merce which it has power to take back, 
and turns it into some other channel 
more honourable, though jierhaps less 
convenient. 

Every neighbour now b^an to regard 
with jealous eyes this ambilinis common- 
wealth, and forbade their subjects any 
future intercourse with them. The in- 
habitants of LaiJ^ however, still pursued 
the same amliitious maxims : it was from 
their colonies alone they expected riches ; 
and riches, said they, are stiength, ami 
.strength is security. Numberless were j 
the migrations of the desperate and 
enterprising of thi* countiy to peojile 
the desolate dominions lately possessed 
by the 'I'artar. Between these colonies 
and the mbther country a very advan- 
tageous traffic was at first carried on : 
the republic sent their colonies large 
quantities of the manufactiii es of the 
country, and theysn return provided the 
republic with an equivalent in ivory and 
ginseng. By this means the inhabitants 
became immensely rich, and this pio- 
duced an equal degree of voluDtiiousness ; 
for men who have much money will 
always find some fantastical modes yf en- 
joyment. How shall I mark the steps 
by which they declined ? Every colony 
in process of time spreads over the 
whole country where it first was planted. 
As it grows more populous, it becomes 
more polite ; and those manufactures for 


which it was in the beginning obliged to 
others, it learns to dress up itself. Such 
was the case with the colonies of Lao : 
tlu^y, in less than a century, became a 
powerful and a polite people, and the 
more polite they grew, the less advan- 
tageous was the commerce which still 
subsi^^l between them and others. By 
this^eans life mother country, behig 
abridged in its commerce, grew poorer, 
but not less luxurious. Their former 
wealth had intMjduced luxury ; and 
^•liere\er luxury once fixes, no art enn 
either lessen or remove it. 'I'licir coni^ 
merce vulh their neighbours was totally 
destroyed, and that with their colonies 
was every day naturally and necessarily 
declining ; they still, however, ]ireserveil 
the insolence of wealth, without a jiovver 
to support It, and persevered m being 
luxurious, whide contenijilible from po- 
verty. Ill short, the stale resembled one 
of those bodies bloated wnth disease, 
whose bulk is only a symptom of its 
wretchedness. 

Their former ojnilence only rendered 
them more impotent, as those individuals ' 
who lire reduced from riches to jioverty 
are of all men the most unfortunate and 
helpless. They had imagined, because 
their colonies tended to make them rich 
upon the first acquisition, they would 
still continue to do so ; they now found, 
however, that on themselves alone they 
should have depended for support ; that 
colonies ever afforded but temporary afflu- 
ence ; and when cultivated and polite, 
are no longer useful. From such a con- 
currence of circumstances they soon Ik- 
cameconteijptible. The Kmpeioi Ilonli 
invaded them with a powerful army. 
Historians do not say whether their 
colonies were to(5 remote to lend assistance, 
or else were desirous of shaking off their 
dependence ; but certain it is, they 
scarce made any resistance ; tlieir walls 
were now lound but a weak defence, and 
they at length were obliged to acknow- 
ledge subjection to the empire of China. 

^^^PPy> very happy might they have 
been, liad they known when to bound 
tl^ir riches and their glory; had they 
known that extending emjnre is often 
diminishing power ; that countries arc ever 
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stiongcsl which aie iiiterually powerful: 
that colonies, by draining away the brave 
and enterprising, leave the country in the 
hands of the timid and avaricious; that 
walls give little protection, unless manned, 
WMth resolution ; that too much commerce 
may injure a nation as well as tmi little ; 
and that there is a wide ditTerence^*etween 
a conquering and a llounstiing empre. — 
Adieu. 

lftti:r*xxvi. 

To the same 

Tnoiicil fond of many acquaintances, I 
desiie an intimacy only with a few. The 
Man in Rlack, whom'I have often men- 
tioned, is one whose friendship F could 
wi'^li to actjuiic, because he possesses my 
esteem. His manners, it is true, are tinc- 
tured with some strange fnconsistoncics ; 
and he m«ay be pisily termed a humorist | 
in a nation of humorists. Though he is 
generous even to profusion, he affects to 
be thought a ])rodigy of parsimony and 
prudence; though his conversation be 
re]detc wuth the most sordid and selfish 
maxims, his heart is dilated with tli^ most 
unliounded love. I have known him 
profess himself a man-hater, while his 
cheek was glowing witli compassion ; and, 
while his looks were softened into pity, I 
have heard him use the language of the 
most unbounded ill-nature. Some affect 
humanity and tenderness, others boast of 
having such dispositions from nature ; 
but he is the only man I ever knew who 
seemed ashamed of his natural benevo- 
lence. He takes as much pains to hide 
his feeling.^, as any hypoc|ite would to 
conceal his indifference ; but on every 
unguarcleil moment thc^ mask drops off, 
and reveals him to the most superficial 
()1 iserver. 

In one of our late excursions into the 
country, happening to discourse upon the 
provision that was made for the poor in 
England, he sc<«ned amazed how any of 
his countrymen could be so foolishly weak 
as to relieve occasional objects of charity, 
when the laws had made such ample pro- 
vision for tlieir support. “In every paijsh- 
house,” says he, “ the poor are supplied 
with food, clothes, fire, and a bed to lie 


on ; they want no more, I desire no more 
myself ; yet still they seem discontented. 

I am surprised at the inactivity of our 
magistrates, in not taking iqi such vag- 
rants, who are only a weight upon the 
industrious ; F am surprised that the people 
arc found to relieve them, when they 
must be at the same time sensible that it 
m some measure encourages idleness, 
extravagance, and imposture. Were I to 
advise any man for whom I had the least 
regard, 1 would caution him by all means 
not lo be imposed upon^by their false pre- 
tences : let me assure you, sir, they are 
impostors, every one of them, and rather 
I merit a prison than relief.” 

He was proceeding in this strain, ear- 
nestly to dissuade me from an imprudence 
of which I am seldom guilty, when an old 
man, who still had about him the rem- 
nants of tattered finery, implored our 
comjiassiori. He assured us that he was 
no common beggar, but forced into the 
sliameful profession to support a dying 
wife and five hungry children. Being 
])repossessed jLgainst such falsehoods, his 
story had notlhe least influence iqion me ; 
but it was quite otherwise with the Man 
in Black: 1 could see*it visibly operate 
upon his countenance, and effectually 
interrupt his harangue. I could easily 
perceive, that his heart burned to relieve 
the five starving children, but he seemeii 
ashamed to discover his weakness to me. 
While he thus hesitated between com- 
passion and pride, I pretended to look 
another way, and he seized this opportu- 
nity of giving the poor petitfoner a piece 
of silver, bidding him at the same time, 
in order that I shoufd hear, go work 
for his bread, and not tease passengers 
with such impertinent? falsehoods for the 
future. 

As he had fancied himself quite unper- 
ceived, he continued, as we proceeded, lo 
rail against beggai& with as ipiich animo- 
sity as befifre : he threw in some episodes 
on l^is own amazing prudence and eco- 
nomy, with his profound skill in discover- 
ing impostors; he explained the manner 
in which he would deal with beggars were 
he a magistrate, hinted at enlarging some 
of the prisons for their reception, and told 
two stories of ladies that were robbed by 
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beggar-men. He was beginning a third 
to the same purpose, when a sailor with a 
wooden leg once more crossed oiir walks, 
desiring our pity, anfl blessing our limbs. 

I was lor going on without taking any | 
notice, but my friend, looking wistfully 
upon the poor petitioner, bid me stop, and 
lie would sliow me with how much ease 
he could at any time detect an impostor. 

lie now, therefore, assumed a look of 
importance, and in an angry tone began 
to examine the ^ilor, demanding in what 
engagement he w^^s thus disabled and 
rendered unfit for'seivice. The sailor re- 
plied, in a tone as angrily as he, that he 
had been an officer on board a private 
ship of war, and that he had lost his leg 
abroad, in defence of those who did 
nothing at home. At this reply, all my 
friend’s importance vanished in a moment ; 
he had not a single question more to ask ; 
he now only studied what method he 
should take to relieve him unobserved, 
lie had, however, no easy part to act, as ! 
he was obliged to preserve the appearance | 
of ill-nature before me, aid yet relieve 
himself by relieving the sailor. Casting, 
tlierefore, a furious look upon 
bundles of chips Tvliich the fellow carried 
in a string at his liack, my friend demanded 
how he sold his matches ; but, not wait- 
ing for a reply, desired, in a surly tone, 
to have a shilling’s worth. . The sailor 
seemed at first surprised at his demand, 
but soon recollecting himself, and pre- 
senting his whole bundle, “Here, master,’* 
says he, “take all my cargo, and a blessing j 
into the bai^min.” * I 

It is impossible to describe with whal 
an air of triumph’my friend marched olT 
with his new purchase : he assured me, 
that he was firmly«of opinion that those 
fellows must have stolen their goods, who 
could thus afford to sell them for half 
value. He informed me of several dif- 
ferent uses tp which those chips might be 
applied; he expatiated largely upon the 
savings that would result from ligjiting 
candles with a match, instead of thrusting 
them into the fire. He averred, that he 
would as soon have parted with a tooth ' 
•as his money to those vagabonds, unless 
vfor some valuable consideration. I can- 
not tell how long this panegyric upon fru- 


gality and matches might have continued, 
had not his attention been called off by 
another object more distressful than either 
of the iormcr. A woman in rags, with 
.one child in her arms, and another on her 
back, was attcm])ting to sing ballads, but 
with such a mournful voice, that it was 
difficu^to determine whether she was 
singii^ or cryfng, A wretch, who in 
the deepest distress still aimed at good- 
humour, was an object my friend was by 
no means ca])ablc«of withstanding: his 
^ivacity and his discourse w^re instantly 
interrupted; iijion this occasion, his very 
dissimulation had forsaken him. Even 
in my presence he immediately applied 
his hands to his jiockets, in order to relieve 
her; but guess his confusion when he 
found he had already given away all the 
money he carried about him to former ob- 
jects. The misflry painted in the woman’s 
visage was not half so strongly expressed 
as the agony in his. He continued to 
search for some time, but to no purpose, 
till, at length recollecting himself, with a 
face of ineffable good-nature, as he .had 
no money, he put into her hands his 
shilling’s worth of matches. 

LETTER XXVII. 

T'tf Mr sa»/r 

As there appeared something itductanlly 
good in the character of my companion, 
1 must own it surprised me what could be 
his motives for thus concealing virtues 
which others lake such pains to display, 
1 was unable to repress my de.sire of 
knowing the history of a man who thus 
seemed to act under continual restraint, 
and whose bcnevolenee was rather the 
effect of appetite than reason. 

It was not, howTver, till after rejicated 
solicitations lie thought proper to gratify 
my curiosity. “ If you are fond,” says 
he, “of hearing hairbreadth ’scapes, my 
history must certainly please ; for I have 
been for twenty years upi^n the very verge 
of starving, without ever being starved. 

“ My father, the younger son of a good 
family, was possessed of a small living in 
the, church. His education was above 
I his fortune, and his generosity greater 
than his education. Poor as he was, he 
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had his flatterers, still poorer than himself; 
for every dinner he gave them they re- 
turned an equivalent in praise, and this 
was all he wanted. The same ambition 
tliat actuates a monarch at the head'of an | 
army influenced my father at the head of | 
I his table : he told the story of the wy-tree, ! 
and that was laughetl at ; he repe^d the 
jest of the two scholars and one j.Ivir of 
breeches, and the comtiany laughed at i 
that ;■ but the story of Taify in the sedan- 
chair was sure to set tiic tabic m a roar: 
thus his pleasure increased in proportion 
the jileasure he gave ; he loved all the world, 
and he fancied all the world lovetl him. 

“As his fortune was but small, he lived 
up to the very extent f)f it; he had no 
intentions of leaving his children money, 
for that was dross; he was resolved they 
should have learning ; for learning, he uscil 
to observe, was better than silver or gold. 
For this purpose, he undertook to instruct 
us ) himself ; and took as much pains to 
form our morals as to improve our iinder- 
^ standing. We were told, tliat universal 
; benovolence was what first cemented 
~ society: we were taught to consider all 
the wants of mankind as our own; re- 
gard the human face divine with affection 
and esteem; he wound us up to be mere 
machines of jhty, and rendered us inca- 
pable of withstanding the slightest im- 
pulse made either by real or fictitious 
distress: in a word, we were perfectly in- 
structed in the art of giving away thou- 
sands, before we were taught the more neces- 
sary (jualifications of getting^a farthing. 

“ I cannot avoid imagining, that thus 
refined by his lessons out of all my sus- 
]Mcion, and divested of evcn^jall the little 
cunning which nature had given me, 1 
resembled, upon my fijst entrance into 
the busy and insidious world, one of those 
gladiators v/ho were exposed w^ithout 
armour in the amphitheatre at Rome. My 
father, however, who had only seen the 
world on one side, seemed to triumph in my 
superior discernntent ; though my whole 
stock of wisdom consisted in being able 
to talk like himself upon subjects that once 
were useful, because they were then topics 
of the busy world, but that now w^re 
utterly useless, because connected with 
tlie busy wc rld no longer. 


“ The first opportunity he had of finding 
his expectations disappointed was in the 
very middling figure 1 made in the univer- 
sity ; he had flattered himself that he should 
soon see me rising into the foremost rank 
in literary re]mtation, but was mortified 
to find me utterly unnoticed and unknown. 
His disappointment might have been 
partly ascribed to his having overrated 
my talents, and partly to my dislike of 
mathematical reasoningSy^t a time when 
my imagination and meniory, yet unsatis- 
fied, were more eager aftei new objects 
than desirous of reasoning upon those 1 
knew. This did nbi, how’ever, please my 
tuloi, who observed, indeed, that I was a 
little dull ; but at the same time allowed, 
that 1 seemed to be very good-natured, 
and had no harm in me. 

“After I had resided at college seven 
years, my father died, and left me— Ins 
blessing. Thus shoved from shore with- 
out ill-nature to protect, or cunning to 
guide, or projier stores to subsist me in 
so dangeious a voyage, I was oldiged to 
embark in thcKwidc world at twenty-two. 
but, in Older If) settle in life, my friends 
advised (for they always advise when they 
begin to despise us), they advised me, 
1 say, to go into orders. 

“I’o be obliged to wear a long wig, 
when I liked a short one, or a black coat, 
when I generally dressed in brown, I 
thought w'as such a restraint upon my 
liberty, that 1 absoluUily rejected the pro- 
posal. A priest in J^mgland is not the same 
mortified creature with a bonze in China: 
with us, not he that fasts hc^it, but eats 
best, is reckoned the best liver; yet I 
rejected a life of luxui^, indolence, and 
case, from no other consideration but 
that boyish one of dx:ss. So that my 
friends were now perfectly satisfied I w'as 
undone ; and yet they thought it a pity 
for one who had not the least liarm in him 
and was so very good-natured. 

“ Povert/ natur.il ly begets dependence, 
and ^ was admitted as flatterer to a great 
man. At first, I was surprised that the 
situation of a flatterer at a great man’s 
table could be tliought disagreeable : there 
was no great trouble in listening attentively 
when his lordship spoke, and laughing 
when he looked round for applause, THs 
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even gooa manners might have uhhged me 
to perform. I found, Iiowcvlm-, loo soon* 
that his lordship was a grcatei dunce than 
myself; and from that very moment my 
power of flattery was at an end. I now 
rather aimed at setting him right, than at 
receiving his absurdities witli submission : 
to flatter those we do not hnow is an easy 
task; but to flatter our intimate ac<|uaint- 
ances, all whose foibles are strongly in oiii 
eye, is drudger.v insup]^ortal)le. Every 
time 1 now ojiriV^d my Tgis in piaise, my 
falsehood went to my conscience ; Ins lord- 
ship soon perceived me to he unfit for 
service ; I was thcrefo'ie discharged ; my 
jiatron at the same time being graciously 
])leased to observe, that he hclievcd I was 
tolerably good-natured, and had not the 
least haim m me. 

“ Disappointed in ambition, 1 had re- 
course to love. A young lady, who lived 
with Iier aunt, and was possessed of a 
pretty fortune in lier own disposal, ha<l 
given me, as 1 fancied, some reason to 
expect success. The symptoms by which 
I was guided were stnkirg. She had 
always laughed with me n»r licr awkward 
acquaintance, and at her aunt among the 
number ; she al\v,ays observed, that a man 
of sense would make a better husband 
tlian a fool, and I as constantly applied 
the observation in my own favour. She 
continually talked, m my company, of 
friendship and tl\c beauties of the mind, 
and spoke of Mr. Slyiinp my rival’s high- 
heeled shoes with detestation. These were 
circumstances which I thought strongly 
in my faviSur ; so, after rcsdlvmg and 
re.solving, I had courage enough to tell her 
my mind. Miss fceard my pi'oposal with 
serenity, seeming at the same time to study 
the figures of her fan. Out at last it came. 
There was but one small objection to 
compicie our happiness, whicli was no 

more than that she was married three 

months before to Mr. Shrimp, with high- 
heeled shoes ! By way of Consolation, 
however, she observed, that, though I was 
disappointed in her, my addresses to her 
aunt would probably kindle her into sen- 
sibility ; as the old lady alway.s allowed 
me to l>e very good-natjired, and not to 
have the least share of harm in me. 

• '*Yet still I had friends, numerous 


friends, and to them 1 was resolved to 
apply. O friendship ! thou fond soother 
of the human breast, to thee we fly in 
every calamity; to thee the wretched seek 
for sUccour ; on tliec the care- tired .son of 
misery fondly lelics : from thy kind assist- 
ance the unfortunate always hopes relief, ^ 
and m? ^ he ever suic of — disapjiointmcnl. 
My applicdlion was to ;^city scrivener, * 
who had frequently offered to lend me 
money, when he knew 1 did not want it. 

I informed him, that now was the lime to 
jmt his friendship to the test ; that J 
wanted to borrow a coiqilc of hundred 
fi»r a certain occasion, and W'as resolved 
to take it up from him. ‘ And ])ray, sir,’ 
cried my friend, ‘ do you want all this 
money?’ — ‘Indeed, 1 never wanted it 
I more,’ returned 1. — ‘ 1 am soriy for that,’ 

' cries tlie senvener, ‘with all my heart ; 

1 foi they who want monev when they come 
i to borrow, will alwfiys want money when 
they .should come to pay.’ 

“From him I flew, wath indignation, to 
one of the best frieiuls I bad in the world, 
and made the same request. ‘Indeed, 
Mr. Drybonc,’ cries my friend, ‘I always' 
lhoug|ht it would come to this, Y oii know-, 
sir, 1 would not advise you but for your 
owm good; but youi conduct has hitherto 
l>cen ruhciilous in the highest degree, 
and some of your acquaintance always 
thought you a very silly fellow. Let me 
see-— you waint two hundred pounds 1 )o 
you only want twai hundred, sir, exactly ? ' 
— ‘To confess a truth,’ returned T, ‘ 1 shall 
want three Inindred ; but then, J have 
another fnentl, fiom whom I can borrow 
I the rest.’ — ‘Why, then,’ re}ilied my friend, 
j ‘ if you would take my advice, (and you 
know 1 .shoiflcl not presume to advise you 
hut for your owm good,) I would recom- 
mend it to you fo boriow the w’hole sum 
from that other friend ; and then one note 
will serve for all, you know'.’ 

“ Poverty now began to come fast upon 
me ; yet instead of growing more jirovident 
or cautious as 1 grew poc^*, I became eveiy 
day more indolent and simple. A friend 
was arrested for fifty pounds ; I was unable 
to extricate him, except by becoming his 
bail. When at liberty, he fled from his 
creditors, and left me to take his place. 
In prison I expected greater satisfactions 
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than 1 enjoyed at large. I hoped to 
converse with men in this new world, 
simple and believing like myself ; but 
I found them as cunning and as cautious 
as those in the world I had left behind. 
They spunged up my money while it 
lasted, borroVed my coals and never 
paid for them, and cheated mc^hen I 
dayed at cribbage. Air this wa^iidone 
)ecause they believed me to be very good- 
natured, and knew that I had no harm 
in me. • 

“U])on my first entrance into thismauf 
sion, which is to some the abode of desjiair, 
I felt no sensations different fr*m those 
I experienced abroad. I was now on one 
side the door, and those who were uncon- 
fined were on the other: this was all the 
difference between us. At first, indeed, I 
felt some uneasiness, in considering how I 
should be able to provide this week for the 
wants of the week ensuing ; but after some 
time, if 1 found myself sure of eating one 
day, I never troubled my head how 1 was 
to be supplied another. I seized every 
rcqiirious meal with the utmost good- 
umour; indulged no rants of s])leen at 
my situation ; never called down IJjjaven 
and all the stars to behold me dining u])on 
a half])enny-worth of radishes ; my very 
companions were taught to believe that 
I liked salad better than mutton. I 
contented myself with thinking, that all 
my life I should either eat white bread 
or brown ; considered that all that hap- 
pened was best ; laughed when T was not 
in pain, look the world asjt went, and 
read Tacitus often for want of more books 
and company. 

“ How long I might have continued in 
this torpid state of simplicity 1 cannot tell, 
had T not been roused ^y seeing an old 
acquaintance, whom I knew to be a pru- 
dent blockhead, preferred to a place in the 
government. I now found that T had 
pursued a wrong track, and tlial the true 
way of being able to relieve others was 
first to aim at imlependence myself; my 
immediate care, therefore, was to leave 
my present habitation and make an entire 
reformation in my conduct and behaviour. 
For a free, open, undesigning deportment, 
I put on that of closeness, prudence, and 
economy. One of the most heroic actions 


I ever performed, and for which I shall 
praise myself as long as I live, was the 
refusing half-a-crown to an old acquaint- 
ance, at the time when he wanted it, and 
I had it to spare : for this alone I deserve 
to be decreed an ovation. 

“ 1 now therefore pursued a course of 
uninterrupted frugality, seldom wanted a 
dinner, and was consequently invited to 
twenty. I soon began to get the charac- 
ter of a saving hunks thaf^liad money, and 
insensibly grew into esteem. Neighbours 
have asked my advice jn the disposal of 
their daughters ; and 1 have always taken 
care not to give any. 1 have contracted 
a friendship with an alderman,, only by 
observing, that if we take a farthing from 
a thousand pounds, it will be a thousand 
pounds no longer. I have been invited 
to a pawnbroker’s table, by pietending to 
hate gravy ; and am now actually upon 
treaty of marriage with a rich widow, for 
only having observed that the bread was 
rising. If ever I am asked a question, 
whether I k^)w it or not, instead of 
answering, I f^mly smile and look wise. 
If a charity is "proposed, I go about with 
the hat, but put nothing in myself. If 
a wretch solicits my pity, I observe that 
the world is filled with impostors, and take 
a certain method of not being deceived 
by never relieving. In short, I now find 
the truest way of finding esteem, even from 
the indigent, is to give away nothing, and 
thus have much in our power to give.’’ 

LETTER XXVIII. 

Trf the savie 

Latet-Y, in company ■(tith my friend in 
black, whose conversation is now both my 
amusement and instruction, I could not 
avoid observing the great numbers of old 
bachelors and maiden laches with which 
this city seems to be ovcrnin. “ Sure, 
marriage,” said I, “ is not sufificicntly en- 
couraged, or' we should never behold such 
I croweis of battered beaux and decayed 
I coquettes, still attempting to drive a trade 
they have been so long unfit for, and 
swarming upon the gaiety of the age. I 
behold an old bachelor in the most con- 
temptible light, as an animal that lives 
! upon the common stock without contri- 

K 
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bating; his share : he is a beast of piey, and 
the laws shoulci make use of as many 
stratagems, and as much foiae, to drive 
the reluctant savage into the tods, as tlie 
Indians when they hunt tlie liyaMia oi the 
rhinoceros. The mob should lie permitted 
after him, boys might ])lriy tricks on him 
with impunity, every Avell-lired comjiany 
sliould laugli at liim ; and if, wlien turned 
of sixty, he offered to make lo\e, his mis- 
tress miglit spit^nhis face, or, wliat would 
be perhaps a greater jiunislimeiit, should 
fairly gnmt the fqvour. 

“As foi old maids, ’’^continued 1, “they 
sliould not lictreated witli so much seventy, 
because 1 suppose none would be .so if 
they could. No lady m hei siaises would 
choose to make a sidioidinate figure at 
christenings oi lyings-in, when she might 
be the jiriiiciiial heiself ; nor curry favour 
with a sisler-iii-law, when slie might coin- 
niaiid a husband; nor toil in pre])anng 
cuslaids, when she might he a-bed, and 
give directions how they ought to be made; 
nor stifle all her sensation^in demure foi- 
niality, when she might, w# li matiimonial 
freedom, sliake hei ac(]umntaiice by the 
hand, and w'lnk at a double enltiidrc. No 
lady could be so iery silly as to live single, 
if she could help it I consider an un- 
man ied lady, declining into the vale of 
years, as one of those charming countiics 
bordering on Cliiiia, that Jies w'aste foi 
want of projier inhabitants. We are not 
to accuse the counhy, Init the ignoiance 
of its neiglibouis, W'ho aie inseiisilile of its 
beauties, lliongh at liberty tc^ enter and 
cultivate the sod.” 

“Indeed, sir,” rejilied my companion, 
“you are vciy little acijuaiuted with the 
Faiglish ladies, to think they are old maids 
against their wall. * I dare venture to affirm, 
that you can hardly select one of them all, 
hut has had frc(|ueiit offers of iiianiage, 
which eitlier pride oi avarice has not made 
her reject.. Instead of thinking it a dis- | 
giace, they take every occasion to lioast 
of llicir former cruelty : a scddierdc^cs not , 
exult more when lie counts ovei the 
wounds he has received, than a female 
veteran w^hen she relates the waiunds she 
has formerly given : exhaustless wdieii she 
Ix'gins a narrative of the formci death- 
dealing ])()wer of hei eyes. She tells of 


i the knight in gold lace, who died with a 
single frowm, and iievei rose again till — 
he was married to his maid ; of the s(]uire 
I w'lio, being cruelly denied, in a rage flew' to 
the window, and lifting u]) the sash, tlirew 
liimself, in an agony— into his arm-chair; 

' of the ]);irsou, w'ho, crosscd'in love, reso- 
hitelwioeral lowed o])ium, wliieh banished 
the Rings of des])l‘^ed love by — making 
' him slee]). In sliort, she talks over her 
former losses with pleasure, and, like 
some tradesmen, fwids consolation in the 
; ^iiaiiy baiikiujncies slie has suffered. 

“Foi thisieiisoigwhenesei I see a super- 
annuated benuty still unmarried, 1 tacitly 
accuse her eiTlier of jnide, avarice, cotjuetry, 
or affectation. Thcie's Miss jenny Tin- 
derbox, 1 once rcmemlier her to have had 
some beauty and a moderate fortune. 
Her elder sister ha])pened to marry a man 
of cpiahty, and»this seemed as a statute of 
Mrgmity against ))ooi Jane Ueeause there 
was one lucky hit in the famil)', slie was 
resolved not to disgrace it by mlioduciiig 
a tiadesmaii. by thus rejecting her eipials, 
and iK'glccted oi despised by her sujieiioi s, 
she now acts in the cajiacity of tutoress" 
to h%r sister’s childieii, and undergoes 
the drudgerv (T tliree servants, without 
receiving the w^ages of one. 

“ Miss ScjiU'cze v\as a jiawnlirokcr’s 
claiiglUei ; her father had early tnnglit her 
that money was a very good tiling, and 
left her a moderate foitune at his death. 
She vv.as so perfectly sensil)]e of the value 
of what she had got, tliatshe v\as resolved 
nevei to jiaiJ. with a farthing wothout an 
equality on the jiait of her suitor: she 
thus refused several offers made her by 
peo])lc vvlio^vvaiiled to better themselves, 
as the saying is, and gievv old and ill- 
natured, vvithou^cver consideiiiig that slie 
should have made an abatement in her 
jiretcnsioiis, from her face being pale, and 
marked with the small-pox. 

“ Lady betty Tempest, on the contrary, 
had beauty, with fortune and family, but, 
fond of coiiijuest, she jisibscd fiom tiiuniph 
to trium])h : she had lead ]ilnys and ro* 
malices, and theie liad learned, tliat a plain 
man of common sense w^as no belter than a 
I fool ; such she refused, and sighed only for 
1 the gay, giddy, inconstant, and thoughtless. 

1 After she had thus i ejected liundieds who 
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liked liLT, and bighccl for hundreds who 
despised her, she found herself insensibly 
deserted : at present she is conijjany only 
for her aunts and cousins, and sometimes 
makes one in a country-dance, with only 
one of the chairs for a partner, casts off 
round a joint-stool, and sets to a corner 
cujiboard. In a word, sh^‘ is treil|^'^l with 
civil contenijit from every quarter, ‘ and 
])]aced, like a piece of old-fashioned 
him her, merely to fill up a corner. 

“ but Sophronia, the sagacious Sophro- 
nia, how shall I mention her? She wa^^ 
taught to love Greek and hate the men 
from her very infancy; she has rejected 
fine gentlemen because they^erc not pe- 
dants, and ])edants because they were not 
fine gentlemen; her exipiisite sensibility 
has taught her to discover every fault in 
every lover, and her inflexible justice has 
prevented her pardoning tliem : thus she 
rejected several offers, till the wrinkles of 
age had ovei taken her ; and now, without 
one good feature in her face, she talks 
incessantly of the beauties of the mind.” — 
Fartiwell. 

LETTER XXIX. 

To thr same. 

Wkre we to estimate the learning of the 
English by the number of books that aie 
every day published among them, perhajis 
no country, not even China itself, could 
cijual them in this particular. I ha\e 
reckoned not less than twenty-three new 
books published in one day, which, ujxm 
computation, makes eight thousand three 
hundred and ninety-five in one year. 
Most of these are not confined to one 
single science, but emhraeg, the whole 
circle. History, politics, jioetry, mathe- 
matics, metaphysics, ami, the pliilosophy 
af nature, arc all compifsed in a mnniial 
not larger than that in which our children 
are taught the letters. If, then, we sup- 
jKjse the learned of England to read but 
an eighth part of the works which daily 
come from the press, (and sure none can 
lu'etend to learning upon less easy terms,) 
at this rate every scholar will read a 
thousand books in one year. From such 
a calculation you may conjecture what an 
amazing fund of literature a man must be 
possessed of. who thus reads three new 


books every day, not one of which but 
contains all the good things that ever were 
said or written. 

And yet 1 know not how it happens, 
but the English arc m^t, in reality, so 
learned as would seem from this calcula- 
tion. We meet but few who know all 
arts and sciences to jierfection ; whether it 
is that the generality are incapable of such 
extensive knowledge, or that the authors 
of those books arc not ajjequate instruc- 
tors. In China the emperor himself takes 
cognizance of all the clo,ctois in the king- 
dom who profess autheuship. In England 
every man may be an author that can 
write; for they have by law a hlierty, not 
only of saying what they jilea^iC, but of 
being also as dull as they please. 

Yesterday I testified my surprise to the 
Mail m black, where writers could be 
found in sufficient number to thiow off 
the books 1 daily saw crowed ing from 
the press. I at first imagined that their 
learned seminaries might take this method 
of instructing die w'orld. but, to obviate 
this objectiouj^my companion assuied me, 
that the doctors of colleges never wrote, 
and that some of them had actually forgot 
their reading; “but if you desire,” con- 
tinued he, “ to see a cxillection of authors, 
I fancy I can introduce you this evening 
to a club, which assembles every Saturday 
at seven, at the sign of the broom, near 
Islington, to talk over the business of the 
last and the entertaimnent of the week 
ensuing.” I accepted his invitation : we 
walked together, and entered the house 
some time before the usual hour for the 
conqiany assembling. 

My frieiul took this' opportunity of 
letting me into the characters of the prin- 
cijial members of the club, not even the 
host excepted, who, it seems, was once an 
author himself, but preferred by a book- 
seller to tins situation as a reward for his 
former services. 

“The first ])erson,” said he, “of our 
society is Doctor Nonentity, a metaphy- 
sician. Most people think him a profound 
scholar ; but, as he seldom speaks, I can- 
not be positive in that particular: he 
gcneially spreads himself befoie the fire, 
sucks his pipe, talks little, drinks much, 
and is reckoned very good company. Fm 
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told he writes indexes to perfection ; he 
makes essays on the origin of evil, philo- 
sophical inquiries ii])on any subject, and 
draws up an answer to any hook upon 
twenty-four hours’ warning. You may 
distinguish him from the rest of the com- 
pany by his long gi ay wig and the blue 
handkerchief round his neck. 

“The next to him in meiit and esteem 
is Tim Syllabub, a droll creature: he 
sometimes shin(;^'; as a star of the first 
magnitude among the choice sjiidts of the 
age ; he is reckoned equally excellent at 
a rebus, a riddle, a bawdy song, and an 
hymn for the Talieniacfc. You will know 
him l)y his shabby finery, his jiowdered 
wig, dirty shirt, and broken silk stockings. 

“After iiim succeeds Mr. Tibbs, a very 
useful liand : he writes receijils for the bite 
of a mad dog, and tlirows off an ICastern 
talc to perfection ; he understands the 
business of an author as well as any man, 
for no bookseller alive can cheat him. 
You may distinguish him by the peculiar 
clumsiness of his figure andlhc coarseness 
of his coat; liowcvei, tlioul li it be coarse, 
(as he fre(iueiilly tells th6 ’company,) he 
has paid for it, 

“ Lawyer Sipiiait is the politician of the 
society: he makes speeches for Paiha- 
ment, wndtes addresses to his fellow-sub- 
jects, and letters to noble commanders; 
he gives the history of every new play, 
and finds seasonable thoughts upon every 
occasion.” My companion was proceed- 
ing in his description, when the host came 
running in, witli terror on his cqnntenancc, 
to tell us tWt the door was beset with 
bailiffs. “ If that be tlie case, then,” says 
my companion, “we had as good be going; 
for I am positive avc sliall not see one of 
the company this fiight.” Wherefore, dis- 
aj)pointed, we were both obliged to return 
home — he to enjoy the oddities which com- 
pose his character alone, and I to wTile 
as usual to. my friend the occurrences of 
the day. — Adieu. 

« 

LETTER XXX. 

To the same- 

By my last advices from Moscow I find 
the caravan has not yet departed for 
.China : I still contiiiue to write, expecting 
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that you may leecive a large number of 
letters at once. In them you will find 
rather a minute detail of hinglish pecu- 
liarities, than a general picture of their 
manners or dis]>ositions. Happy it were 
for mankind, if all travellers would thus, in- 
stead of^charactcrising a people in general 
1 tcrms./hcad us into a detail of those minute 
1 circu mstances vdiich first influenced theii) 

' opinion. I'he genius of a country should 
be investigated with a Iciiid of experimental 
I inquiry : by this rseans we should have 
i fnore precise and just notions of foreign 
1 nations, and detect travel lei s themselves 
when they haiipened to form wiong 
I conclusions. 

I My fiiend and*' I icpcated our visit to 
! the club of authors; where, upon our 
' entrance, we found the inembeis all 
' assembled, and engaged m a loud debate. 

I The poet in* shnbliy finery, holding a 
1 manuscript in his liand, was earnestly en- 
j deavourmg to persuade the conqinny to 
beai liim read the fust book of an heroic 
poem, which he bad composed the day 
heforn. Hut against tins fill thcmeiubeis 
very warmly objected, ’^fbey knew no' 
1 reaso^i why any member of the club should 
be indulged with a particular hearing, 
when many of them had jnibbslied wliole 
volumes wliich liarl never been looked in. 
They insisted that the law slunild be ob- 
served, where reading in comjiany was 
expressly noticed. It was in vain that the 
poet pleaded the peculiar merit of Iiis 
])iecc; be spoke to an assembly insensible 
to all his remonstrances : the book of laws 
was opened, and read by the secretary, 
where it was expressly enacted, “ 'J'hat 
whatsoever , poet, speech -maker, critic, or 
historian, should presume to engage tlie 
company by rejjdmg his own works, he 
was to lay down sixpence jircvious to ojien- 
ing the manuscript, and should be cbaigcd 
one shilling an hour while he continued 
reading: the said shilling to be equally 
distributed among the company, as a 
reconrqiense for their trc^jble.” 

Our poet seemed at first to shrink at the 
penalty, hesitating for some time whether 
he should deposit the fine or shut up the 
p^cm ; hut, looking round, and perceiving 
two strangers in the room, his love of 
fame outweighed his prudence, and laying 
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down the sum by law established, he 
insisted on his prerogative. 

A profound silence ensuing, he began 
by explaining his design. (ientlcmen,” 
says he, “ the present piece is not one of 
^ your common epic poems, which come 
from the press like paper-kites in 'ummer: 
there are none of your Tu^nuses V^jUidos 
in it ; it is an heroical description of itatiire. 
1 only beg you’ll endeavour to make your 
souls unison with mine, and hear with 
the same enthusiasm 'with which I have 
written. The poem begins with the dcr 
scrii)tion of an author’s bedchamber : the 
picture was sketched in my ov.n apart- 
ment ; for you must know, gentlemen, that 
I am myself the liero. ” Then, jnitting him- 
self into the attitude of an oiator, with all 
tlie emphasis of voice and action he pro- 
ceeded : 

Where the Red Lion, flarint; o’er the way, 

1 nvites each p.issiny: stranger th.it can pay ; 
Where Calvert’s butt and Rarson’s black cham- 
pagne 

Reg.ile the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane; 
There, in .1 lonely room, from baililL, snug, 

Tiyj Muse found Scroggen stretched liencath a 
rug. 

A window, patched with paper, lent a r.xy. 

That dimly showed the state in which he lay ; 
The sanded floor, that grits beneath the tread ; 
’file humid aall, with paltry pictures sprerid; 
'i'he royal game of goose was there in view, 

And the twelve rules the Royal Martyr drew; 
'I’he Seasons, framed with listing, found a place. 
And brave Prince William showed his lamp-black 
face. 

'I’he morn w'as cold ; he views with keen desire 
The uisty grate, unconscious of a fire: 

With beer and milk arrears the frieze wasscored, 
And five cracked teacups dressed the chimney 
board 

A night-cap decked his brows inste.ad of bay ; 

A cap by night — a stocking all the day ! 

With this last line he seeriicd so much 
elated, that he was unable to proceed. 
“ There, gentlemen ! ” evies he, “ there is 
a description for you ; Rabelais’ bed- 
chamber is but a fool to it. 

A cap by night— a stocking all the day ! 
There is soun<l, and sense, and truth, and 
nature in the trif.ing compass of ten little 
syllables.” 

He w\as too much employed in self- 
admiration to observe the company, who 
by nods, winks, shrugs, and stifled laugh- 
ter, te.stified every mark of contempt. He 
turned severally to each for their opinion, 


and found all, however, ready to applaud. 
One swore it was inimitable, another said 
it was damned fine, and a third cried out 
in a rapture, Carissimo! At last, address- 
ing himself to the president, “And pray, 
Mr. Squint,” says he, “ let us have your 
opinion.” — “Mine!” answered the presi- 
dent, taking the manuscript out of the 
author’s hand, “may this glass suffocate 
me, but I think it equal to anything I have 
seen : and I fancy,” contiToiedhe, doubling 
up the poem and forcing it into the author’s 
pocket, “ that you will great honour 
when it comes out ; so 1 shall beg leave 
to pul it in. We will not intrude upon 
your good-nature, in desiring to hear more 
of it at present ; ex tuigtic Ilcmilem, we 
aie satisfied, perfectly satisfied.” The 
author made two or three attempts to pull 
it out a second time, and the president 
made as many to prevent him. Thus, 
though with reluctance, he was at last 
oliliged to sit down, contented with the 
commendations for which he had paid. 

When this V^impest of poetry and praise 
was blown c*fer, one of the company 
changed the subject, by wondering how 
any man could be so dull as to write poetry 
at present, since prose i.self would hardlv 
pay. “ Would you think it, gentlemen,^' 
continued he, “1 have actually written 
last week sixteen prayers, twelve bawdy 
jests, and three sermons, all at the rate of 
sixpence a-piece ; and, what is still more 
extraordinary, the bookseller has lost by 
the bargain. Such sermons would once 
have gained me a prebend’s stall ; but now, 
alas I we have neither piety, taste, nor 
humour among us. Positively, if this 
season does not turn 0111 better than it has 
begun, unless the ministry commit some 
blunders to furnish us vVith a new topic of 
al)use, 1 shall resume my old business of 
working at the press, instead of finding 
it employment.” 

The whole club seemed to join in con- 
demning the season, as one of the worst 
that had come for some time : a gentleman 
particularly observed that the nobility were 
never known to subscribe worse than at 
present. “I know not how it happens,” 
said he, “ though I follow them up as close 
as possible, yet I can hardly get a single 
subscription in a week. The houses of 
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the great are as inaccessible as a fi onlicr 
garrison at midnight. 1 never sec a noble- 
man’s door half oj)cncd, that sonic surly 
porter or footman docs not stand full in 
the breach. 1 was yesterday to wait with 
a subscniition jiroposal upon my Lord 
Squash, the Cicolian. I had posted my- 
self at his door the whole morning, and 
just as he was getting into his coadi, thrust 
my proposal snug into his hand, folded up 
in the form of .Vetter from myself. lie 
just glanced at the suiiersciiiition, .and, 
not knowing the hand, consigned it to his 
valct-de-chanihre ; thi^s respectable per- 
sonage treated it as his mailer, and ]mt it 
into the hands of the portei ; the portt;r 
gias|)e<l my ]iro]U)sal fiowming; and, 
measuring my figuie from top to toe, ]Hit 
it b.ack into my ow'ii hands unopened.” 

“To the devil I pitch all the nobility,” 
dies a little man, in a peculiar accent; 
“T am sure they have of late use<l me 
most scurvily. Vou must know', gentle- 
men, some time ago, u]K)n the arriv.al of 
a certain noble duke froii> his travels, I 
sat myself down, and ^an■^K•d up a fine 
llaiinling ])oelical paiu'gyirc,' wdiich I had 
written in such a strain, that I fancied it 
would have cved' wheedled milk fiom a 
mouse. In this 1 represented the whole 
kingdom w’clcomnig his gi ace to his n.ativc 
soil, not forgetting the loss Fr.ancc and 
It.aly w'ould sustain in their arts by his 
departm e. I expected to touch for a b.ank- 
bill at least ; so, folding up my veiscs m 
gilt jiaper, I gave my l.ist lialf-crown to a 
genteel seryalit to he the bciper. My 
letter was safely conveyed to his grace, 
and the servant, aftei four houis’ .absence, 
(luring wdiich timoT led the life of .a fiend, 
returned with a letter four times as big as 
mine, fluess mytxtasy at the prospect 
of so fine a return. I eagerly took the 
packet into my hands, that trembled to 
receive li. 1 kept it SKirae time unopened 
before me, .brooding over the expected 
tre.asure it contained ; wdien opening it, 
as 1 hope to lie saved, gentlemen, his 
grace had sent me, in p.aymcnt for my 
poem, no bank-bills, but six copies of 
verses, each longer than mine, addressed 
to. him upon the s.ame occasion.” 

“ A nobleman,” cries a memlicr wdio 
had hilheito been silent, “is created as 
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much foi the confusion of us autliuis as 
the catch-pole. Til tell you a story, gen- 
tlemen, wdiich is as true as that this ])ipe 
is made of clay : — When I was delivcicd 
"of my fiis^' book, I ow'cd my tailor for a 
suit of c](»thts ; but that is nothing iicw% 

' y(ju knq^.', and may be any mnn’s case as 
w'cll r^i^iine. W ell, owing liim foi a suit 
, ofcloPl'cs, and Clearing tliat my book 1( ok 
. v'cry wadi, he sent for his money,. aiul msisied 
' upon being paid immediately. Though I 
I was at that time Tudi m fame— for my 
V>ook rail like wild-fire-'yel 1 was \e]y 
short in money, and, being un.ablc losnii.sly 
his demfiiid, prudently resolved to kcej» 
niy ch.amher, piefciimg a pi i son of niy 
own choosing at htiinc to one o( my tailoi’s 
choosing ahi oar I . Jii v.ain the haililfs used 
all then aits to decoy me fiom my citadel ; 
in vain they sent to let me know' that a 
gentleman w.afded to sfieak with me at 
the next tavern ; in vain they came with 
an uigent message Irom my aunt in the 
eiuintiy; in vain I was told tliat a parli- 
cid.ar friend was at tlie jxiiiit of death, 
and des,.*e(] to take his last farew'eU : I 
was deaf, iiiseusihle, roik, adamant ; the 
bailiff, could make no impicshum on my 
baidlieait, forT e fleet iially kept myliheil) 
l>y never stirimg out of the loom. 

I “This w'as veiy well for a foitniglit ; 

: wdieii one inornmg 1 reeeued a most 
' splendid message from the ICarl of I )ooms- 
day, imjroitmg, that lie had read my hook, 
and w.as in captures with eveiy line of it ; 
he inqiatiently longed to see the author, 

' and had some designs which might tiiiii 
out greatly to my advantage. 1 paused 
] upon the contents of this message, and 
found there (?oiild he no deceit, lor the cnid 
, W'as gilt at the edges, and the hearer, 1 
: was told, had qi^lc the looks of a genlle- 
ni.an. Witness, ye powers, how my luaiit 
i triumphed .it my own imjiortance ! I saw' 

! a long persjiective of felicity before me ; 

I I applauded the taste of the times vvliicli 
I never saw genius fois.akcn : I had picjiarcd 
^ a set introductory speeclrfor the occasion ; 
j five glaring compliments for his Innlshiji, 

, and tw'o more modest for myself. The next 
I morning, therefore, in order to be punctual 
jlO'my appointment, T look coach, and 
' ordeied the fellow to drive to the stieet 
and house mentioned in his lordshin’s 
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addrL'ss. 1 had the precaution to pull up , 
the window as I went along, to kee]) off 
the busy part of mankind, and, big with 
expectation, fancied the coach never went ' 
fast enough. At length, holvever, thc*j 
wished- for moment of its stoppi^ arrived : ' 
this for some time I impatieiUly^pected, 
and letting down the window i™ trans- 
poit, m order to take a jircfious vi^-ofhis 
lordship’s magnificent palace and situation, 

I found — poison to my sight ' — I found 
myself not in an eWg^int street, but a 
]ialtry lane; not at a nobleman’s dooi, but 
the door of a spunging- house : I found 
the coachman had all this w^ile been 
driving me to gaol; ami I saw the bailiff, 
witli a devil’s, face, coming out to secuie 
jnc.” 

To a iihilosopher no circumstance, 
however tiifliiig, is too minute; he finds 
instruction and cutcrtaiiiinent in occur- 
rences which are jiassed over by the rest 
of mankind as low, tiite, and iiidiffeient ; 
it is from the number of these jiarticulars, 
which to many appear insignificant, that 
he js at last eiialiled to form general 
conclusions : this, therefoie, must be my 
excuse for sending so far as China ai^counts 
of manners and follies, which, though 
minute in tlu*ir own nature, seive more 
truly to characterise this people, than 
histories of their public treaties, courts, 
ministers, negotiations, and ambassadors. 
— Adieu. 


LETTER XXXI. 

To the same 

1'hk English have not yet brought the art 
of gardening to the same peifection with 
the Chinest, but have lately begun to 
imitate them. Nature is now followed 
with greater assiduity tfian foimerly : the 
trees are suffered to shoot out into the 
utmost luxuiiauce; the .streams, no longer 
forced from their native beds, are per- 
mitted to wind along the valleys ; spon- 
taneous flowers^ake jilace of the finished 
paiteiTO, and the enamelled meadow of 
the shaven green. 

Vet still the English are far behind ns 
in this charming art : their designers l^avc 
not yet attained the power of uniting in- 
struction with beauty. An European will 
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scarcely conceive my meaning, when 1 say 
that there is scarce a garden iii China 
which does not contain some fine moial, 
couched under the general design, where 
one is taught wisdom as he walks, and 
feels the force of some noble tiuth, 01 
delicate precept, resulting fioih the dis- 
position of the groves, sti earns, or grottos 
Permit me to illiistrate what 1 mean liy a 
description of my gardens at Quanisi. My 
heart still hovers round those scenes of 
foimer happiness with pleasure ; and 1 
find a satisfaction in enjoying them at this 
distance, though hut m 'imagination. 

You descended from the house between 
two gloves of ticcs, planted in such a 
manner, that they weie impenetrable to 
the eye; while on each hand the way 
was adorned wntli all that was beautiful 
ill porcelain, statuary, and painting. This 
passage from the house opened into .an 
aiea suriouiuled with rocks, flovveis, trees, 
and shiubs, but all so disposed as if each 
was the spontaneous production of naluie. 
As you proceeded forward on this lawn, 
to your right md left hand were two gates, 
opposite eacl*dher, of very different archi- 
tectuic and design ; and liefore you lay a 
temple, built rather wuji minute elegaiiie 
than ostentation. 

The right hand gate was planned with 
the utmost simplicity, or rather rudeness : 
ivy clasped lound the pillars, the baleful 
cypress hilng over it ; time seemed to ]ia\e 
destroyed all tlie smootlincss and legulaiity 
of the stone ; two champions, with lifted 
clubs, apjieaicd m the act of guarding its 
access; diagons and serpenS w^re seen 
in the most hideous attitudes, to deter 
the siieclator fiom aptM'oaching ; and the 
peispectivc view that lay behind seemed 
dark and gloomy to tjie last degree ; the 
stranger was tenipteil to entei only from 
the motto,— Pkrvia VtUTi; ri. 
i The ojipositc gate w'as formed in a very 
I different maimer : the architecture w^as 
light, elegant, and inviting ; TIowxm's hung 
, in w’leaths round the pillars ; all w^as 
I finislicd in the most exact and masterly 
I manner ; the very stone of wdiich it was 
built still preserved its polish ; nymphs, 
wrmight by the hand of a master, in the 
most alluiing attitudes, beckoned the 
1 stranger to ajiiiroach *, while all that lay 
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behind, as far as the eye could reach, I 
seemed gay, luxuriant, and capable of i 
affording endless pleasure. The motto 
itself contributed to invite him ; for over ' 
the gate were written these words, — p 
FaCILIS DKSCENStJS. j 

By this time I fancy you begin to per- 
ceive that the gloomy gale was designed 
to represent the road to Virtue, the oppo- | 
site the more agreeable passage to Vice. 1 
It is but natural to suppose, that the spec- 
tator was alway/^ tempted to enter by the 
gate which offered him so many allure- 
ments. J always 'in these cases left him 
to his choice; but generally found that he ; 
took to the left, which piomised most 
entertainment. 

Immediately upon his entering the gate 
of Vice the trees and lloweis were dis- 
posed in such a manner as to make the 
most pleasing im^)res^sion ; but, as he 
walked farther on, he inseiisilily found tlie 
garden assume the air of a wilderness, — 
the landscapes began to darken — the paths 
grew more intricate — he appeared to go 
downwards — frightful rockf seemed to 
hang over his head — gloomy ciiverns, un- 
expected precipices, awful nuns, heaps 
of unburied holies^ and terrifying sounds, 
caused by unseen waters, began to take 
place of what at first appeared so lovely : 
it was in vain to attempt returning ; the 
labyrinth was too much perplexed for any 
but myself to find the way back. In short, 
when sufficiently impressed with the hor- 
rors of what he saw, and the imprudence 
of his choice, I brought him by a hidden 
door a shorter way back into tlictirca from 
whence at first he liad strayed. 

The gloomy gatt now presented itself 
before the stranger; and though there 
seemed little in its.appearance to tempt 
his curiosity, yet, encouraged by tlie motto, 
he gradually proceeded. The daikness of 
the entrance, the frightful figure.s that 
seemed to obstruct his way, the trees of 
a mournful green, conspired •at fir.st to 
disgust him : as he went forward, however, 
all began to open and wear a more jileasing 
appearance ; beautiful cascades, beds of 
flowers, trees loaded with fruit or blos- 
soms, and unexpected brooks, improved 
the scene ; he now found that he was 
ascending, and as he proceeded all nature 


grew more beautiful ; the prosjicct widened 
as he M^ent higher ; even the air itself seemed 
to become itiore pure. 1 hus, pleased and 
happy from iincxjiccted beauties, I at last 
led him t| an arbour, from whence he 
could view the garden and the whole 
country amund, and where he might own, 
that Ib^ road to Virtue teimmaled in 
Ilapj/cfess. * 

Though from this description you may 
imagine that a vast tiact of ground was 
necessary to exhil)it^uch a jilcasiiig variety 
in, yet, be assured, 1 have seen several 
gardens in Kiiglaiid lake uj) ton limes the 
space ■which mine did, without half the 
beauty. A very small extent of ground is 
enough for an elegant taste ; the greater 
room is rei[uired if magnificence is in view. 
There is no siiol, though ever so little, 
which a skilful designer might not thus 
improve, so as^o convey a (lelicale alle- 
gory, and impress tlie mind ^\ itli truths the 
most useful and necessary. — Adieu. 

TETTER XXXII. 

7'o the 

In a excursion with my friend into 
the country, a gentleman with a blue 
riband tied round his slioiilder, and in a 
cliariol drawn by six liorses, passed swiftly 
by us, attended with a numerous train of 
captains, lackeys, and coaches filled willi 
women. When we were recovered from 
the dust raised by this cavalcade, and could 
continue our discourse without danger of 
suffocation, I olxserved to my companion, 
that all this state and equgiage, which he 
seemed to despise, would in China be 
regarded with llie utmost reverence, be- 
cause such distinctions were always the 
reward of merit; iJie greatness of a man- 
darine’s retinue bemg a most certain mark 
of the superiority of his abilities or viitue. 

“The gentleman who has now j^assed 
us,” replied my com]mnion, “ has no claims 
^ from his own meiit to distinction ; he is 
I possessed neilluT of ability's nor virtue; it 
I is enough for him that one of his ancestors 
I was iiossessed of these cjualities two hun- 
j dred years liefore him. There was a time, 
; indeed, when his family deserved their 
j title; but they are long since degenei at ed, 

I and his aneestois, for more than a century, 
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have been more and moreWolicitous to 
keep up the breed of their doSand horses, 
than that of their children. ^ This very ■ 
nobleman, simple as he seems, isjjlcscended i 
from a race of statesmen aill heroes ; ; 
but unluckily, his great-grandfifcier mar- i 
rying a cook -maid, and she ^ving a ' 
trifling passion for his lordship’s^^oom, I 
they somehow crossed tne strain,”' and ; 
j)roduced an heir, who took after his 
mother in his great love to good eating, j 
and his father in a violent affection for : 
horse-flesh. These passions have for som^ | 
generations passed on from father to son, | 
and are now become the characteristics ' 
of the family, his present lordship being ; 
equally remarkable for his kitchen and his 
stable.” 

“But such a nobleman,” cried I, “de- 
serves our pity, thus placed in so high a | 
si)here of life, which only the more exposes 
to contempt. A king may confer titles, 
but it is personal merit alone that ensures 
respect. 1 suppose,” added I, “that such 
men are despised by their equals, neglected 
by Ijieir inferiors, and condemned to live 
among involuntary dependants ill irksome 
solitude. ” • 

“ You are still under a mistake,” replied 
my coinjianion, “ for, though this noble- 
man is a stranger to generosity ; though 
he takes twenty opi)ortunities in a day of 
letting his guests know how much he 
desjiiscs them ; though he is possessed 
neither of taslc, wit, nor wisdom; tlujugh 
incapable of improving others by liis con- 
versation, and never known to enrich any 
by his bounty ; yet, for all this, his com- 
pany is eagerly sought after : he is a lord, 
and that is as much as most jpeople desire 
in a companion. Quality and title have 
such allurements, that hi^idreds are ready 
to give up all their own importance, to 
cringe, to flatter, to look little, and to pall 
every pleasure in constraint, merely to be 
among the great, though without the least 
hopes of improving their understanding, 
or sharing their f;enero.sity : they might 
be happy among their equals, but those 
are despised for company where they are 
despised in turn. You saw what a crowd 
of humble cousins, card -ruined beaux, and 
captains on half-pay, were willing to make 
up this great man’s retinue down to his 


country seat. Not one of all these that 
could not lead a more comfortable life at 
home, in their little lodging of three shil- 
lings a week, with their lukewarm dinner, 
served up between two pewter plates from 
a cook’s shop. Yet, poor devils! they 
are willing to undergo the impertinence 
and pride of their entertainer, merely to 
be thought to live among the great ; they 
are willing to pass the summer in bondage, 
though conscious they Are taken down 
only to approve his lordship’s taste upon 
every occ.asion, to tag aJJ his stujDid obser- 
vations with a ‘vgry liue,’ to praise his 
stable, and de scant u pon his claret and 
cookery.” " 

“The pitiful humiliations of the gentle- 
men you are now describing,” said I, “put 
me in mind of a custom among the Tartars 
of Koreki, not entirely dissimilar to this 
we are now considering. The Russians, 
wlio trade with them, carry thither a kind 
of mushrooir.s, which they exchange for 
furs of squirrels, ermines, sables, and foxes. 
These niushrc^m.s the rich Tartars lay up 
in large qualities for the winter; and 
when a nobfthian makes a mushroom 
feast, all the neighbours around are in- 
vited, The mushroom^are jirepared by 
boiling, by which the water acquires an 
intoxicating quality, and is a sort of drink 
which ^hc Tartars prize beyond all other. 
When the nobil i ty and lad ies are assembled, 
and the ceremonies usual between peojile 
of distinction over, the mushroom l)rotli 
goes freely round ; they laugh, talk double 
aitcndre^ grow fuddled, and become ex- 
cellent company. The poorer sort, who 
love mushroom broth to distraction as 
well as the rich, but caiTnot afford it at the 
first hand, post themselves on these occa- 
sions round the huts of the ricli, and watch 
the opportimily of the ladies and gentle- 
men as they come down to pass their 
lujuGr ; and holding a wooden bowl, catch 
the delicious fluid, very little^ altered by 
filtration, being still strongly tinctured 
with the intoxicating quality. Of this they 
drink with the utmost satisfaction, and 
thus they get as drunk and as jovial as 
their betters.” 

“Happy nobility I ” cries my companion, 
“ who can fear no diminution of respect, 
unless by being seized with strangury, and 
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who when most drunk arc mo'-l useful ! 
Though wc have not this custom among 
us, I foresee, that if it vveie intnxluced wc 
might have many a load-ealei in h'ngland 
ready to drink fiann the wooden bowl on 
these occasions, and to jinuse the flavour 
of liis lordshlji’s lujuor. As we have <lif- 
ferent classes of gentry, who knows but 
we may see a loid holding the liowl to a 
minister, a kniglU hohling it to liis lordship, 
aiul asinijde sfjwu* drinking it doiibledis- 
tilled fioni the loins of the kinglithood ? 
Kor my j^ait, I shall never for the iLilure 
hear a gieat man’s llatherers haranguing in 
his jnaise, tliat 1 shall not fancy 1 behold 
the wooden bowl ; foi I can sec no reason 
v^'hy a man, who can live easily and hapjiily 
at home, should bear the diinlgery of de- 
corum and the imjicrtinence of his enter- 
tainer, unless intoxicated with a jiassion 
lor all that wascpiality; unless he thought 
lliat whatever came fiom the great was 
delicious, and had the tincture of the 
imishioom in it.” — Adieu. 


x \ it. 

To fhe stmu 

I AM dis'gusted, b'um ITonin ! even to ! 
sickness disgusted ! Is it possible to bear ' 
tile piesuinption of those Islanders, when , 
lliey j)retend to instinct me in the cere- 
monies of C'liina? ddiey la^ it down as 
a maxim, that every person A\b<) comes i 
from Ibeiice must express biinself in nicla- 
phor, sw'ear by Alla, rail against wine, | 
and behave, and talk, and wpte, like a ; 
'fink or IVisian. They make no dis> 
tinction between onr elegant manners and 
the voluptuous bcfi-baiities of our Eastern 
neighbours. Wherever I come, I laisc 
cither diffidence cTi- astonishment : some 
fancy me no Chinese, because I am formed 
moic like a man than a monster; and i 
others \v' nder to find one born five tliou- j 
sand mile , fiom England endued with ! 
common .ense. “ Stiange,^ say they, 

“ that a man who huS received his c^luca- 
tioii at such a dist.ance from London 
should have common sense ; to be born ! 
out of ICnglaud, and yet have common ! 
sense ! Iinpossililc ! He must be some ' 
Englishman in disguise ; his very visage 
has nothing nf ihe‘tnie exotic baibarity.” 


I yesterd received an invitation from 

lady ol i’sLinctioii, who, it seems, had 

illccted il her knowledge of Eastern 
manueis frAim fictions every day pvojaa- 
gated herJ niidc'r the titles of l^kastern tales 
j and Orn^al histones. She received me 
very ])oMely, but seemed to wonder that 
I ncg^Kted bringing ojaium and a tobacco 
box Wvhen cliairs were drawm foi the rest 
! of the company, I w’as assigned my jdace 
! on a cushion on the door. It was in vr m 
j that 1 protested tlhj Chinese used chains, 
j in Euiope ; she understood cleeoiuin 
too well to entertain me xvith tin* ordinal v 
I ClVllitlCHI 

1 had scarcely been sealed according 
to her directions,* when the footman was 
ordered to jun a na]ikin under my chin : 
tliis I ])rotestcd agaim-t, as being no way 
Chinese ; however, the whole company, 
W’ho, it seems, ^eie a club ofconnoisseuis, 
gave it unanimously against me, and tlie 
napkin was pinned accordingly. 

It W’as iin[)Ossible to be angry with 
people w bo seemed to err only from an 
excess o^ ])oliteness, and I sal eonleyled, 
exjicctmg Iheir nnjioi I unities were now at" 
an ci^l ; but, as soon as ever dinner was 
served, the lady demanded w'bethcr I ws'is 
foi a pl.atc of bcai’s claws, or a slice of 
birds’ nests. As these w^eie dishes walli 
which 1 wms utterly unac()iiainled, I was 
desiious of eating only wluiL I kncw% and 
therefore begged to be heljied from a [lU'ce 
of beef that lay on the side talilc: my 
recpiest at once discunceilt'd the wdiolc 
company. A Chinese cat beef ! that could 
never be : theie wsas no local piopnety in 
(dnnesc beef, whatevei there might be m 
Chinese pln^sant. “ .Sir,” said niy enlei - 
taint-r, “ I iruiik I have some reasen lo 
fancy mysflf a of these niatU'is ; in 
short, the Clnnese never eat heef; sotlial 
I must he ])ermillecl to retomnien<I tlie 
nt'cr hetler dressed . 
at phii! ; tiie saffron and rice are well 
boded, and the ..pices in perfection." 

1 had no sooner hct;ini lo eat what was 
laid before me, tlian J found tlie whole 
compaiy as much astonished as before • it 
seems I made no use of my chop-sticks 
"S grace gontlem.an, whom I take lo he an 
aiitlior, haiaiigued very learnedly (as the 
company seemed lo think) upon the use 
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which was made of them ii-rfhina. lie 
mlered into a 1 on arj^ument with himself 
about tlieir first iutrodiictioii, ^thoutonce 
ai)pcaling to me, who mi^ht \\ supposed 
best capable of silenciiif^ tlie inmiry. As 
the gentleman tlierefore took silence 
for a mark of his own superio^^gacity, 
he was resolved to ]nirsu| the tljl^niph : 
he talked of our cities, mountain^, and 
animals as famdiarly as if he had been 
born 111 (^uamsi, but as erroneously as if 
a native of the mooB. lie attemjited 
to ])rove that I had nothing of the triu* 
Chinese cut in my visage ; showetl that 
my high cheekbones should h*ve been 
higher, an<l my forehead broader. In 
short, he almost rensoilt'd me out of my 
coiinliy, and effectually ])ersuaded the lesl 
of the company to be of his opinion, 

T was going to expose his mistakes, 
when it was insisted, that*l had nothing 
of the tiue Kastem maimei m my delivery. 
“ This gentleman’s conversation,” sa)s one 
of the ladies, who was a great rentier, “is 
like our own, — mere chit-chat and com- 
mon sense: theie is nothing like sense 
in the tiue haistern style, where nothing 
more is required but sublimity. •Oh* 
for a history of Aboulfixouris, the grand 
voyager, of genu, magicians, rocks, bags of 
bullets, giants, and enchanters, where all 
IS great, obscure, magnificent, and unin- 
telligible, ” 1 have written many a sheet 

of Kast^'m tale myself,” interrupts the 
author, “ and 1 dety the severest critic to 
say but that I have stuck close to the tiue 
manner. I have compared a lady’s chin 
to the snow upon the mountains of Bomek ; 
a soldier’s swonl to the clouds that obscure 
the face of heaven. If ricli^s are men- 
tioned, I compare them to tin* flocks that 
graze the verdant Teffli^ ; if poverty, to 
the mists that veil the brow of Mount 
Baku. 1 have used f/nr and upon 
all occasions ; t have described fallen .stars 
and s])htting mountains, m.t forgetting the 
little houris, who make a pretty figure in 
every descript iiiit. But you shall hear 
how I generally begin — ‘ Eben-benbolo, 
who was the son of Ban, was born on the 
foggy summits of Benderabassi. His 
beard was whiter than the feathers which 
veil the breast of the penguin ; his eyes 
were like the eyes of doves when washeil 


I by the dews of the morning ; his hair, 
which hung like the willow weeping over 
the glossy stream, was so beautiful that 
it secmetl to reflect its own brightness ; 

I and his feet were as the feet of a wild dci^r 
which fleeth to the tops of the mountains.’ 
There, there is the true Eastern taste for 
you ; every advance made towards sense 
IS only a deviation from sound. Eastern 
tales should always be sonorous, lofty, 
musical, and unmeaning.i| 

1 could not avoid snnling, to hear a 
native of England attcnjpt Id instruct me 
in the true Eastern idiom; and after he 
looked round some time for applause, I 
presumed to ask him, whether he.had ever 
tiavcdlc<l into the East ; to which he reiiJied 
in the negative, i ilemaiuled wdiethcr he 
undej'stood Chinese or Arabic ; to w^hich 
al.so he answered a‘3 before. “ 'Fhcn how% 
sir,” said I, “ can you pretend to determine 
upon the Eastern style, who are entirely 
unac(|uainted with the Eastern v\ritings? 
'bake, sir, the word of one who is pro- 
fessedly a Clmiese, and who is actually 
accpiainted will the Arabian writers, that 
what is jialirretl uj)on you ilaily for an 
imitation of Eastern writing no w'ay re- 
sembles their manner, c^her in sentiment 
ordiction. In the East similes are seldom 
u^ed, and metaphors almost wholly un- 
known ; but m China particularly, the very 
revcise of w^Ivat you allude to takes place : 
a cool ])hlcgmatic method of w'riting pie- 
vails there. The waiters of that country, 
ever more assiduous to instruct than to 
])lease, adijress rather the judgment than 
the fancy. Unlike many authors of 
Europe, who have no consideration of the 
reader’s time, they generally leave moie 
to be uinlerstood than they express. 

“ Besides, sir, you mftst not expect from 
an inhabitant of China the same ignorance, 
the same unlettered simplicity, that you 
find in a Turk, Persian, or native of Peru. 
The Chinese are versed in the; sciences as 
Avell as you, and are masters of several arts 
unknviwm to the people of Europe. Many 
of them arc instructed not only m their 
own national learning, but are perfectly 
well acquainted with the languages and 
learning of the West. If my word in such 
a case is not to be taken, consult your owmi 
travellers on this hc.ad, who affirm, that 
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the scholars of Pekin and Siam sustain 
theological theses in lyatiii. ‘ The college 
of Mas])remh winch is hut a league from 
Siam,’ says one of your travellers, ‘came 
itt a body to salute our ambassador. No- 
tning gave me more sincere pleasure, than 
to behold a number of priests, venerable 
both from age and modesty, followed by 
a number of youths of all nations, Chinee, 
Jajianese, Toiujinnese, ol Cochin China, 
Pegu, and Sianyi. all willing to pay their 
respects in the most jjolitc manner imagi- 
nable. A Cochin Cdiiiicse made an ex- 
cellent I.atiu oration ly^on tliis occasion ; 
he was succeeded, and even outdone, by 
a student of Toiicjuin, who was as well 
skilled 111 the Western learning as any 
scholar of Paris.’ JVow, sir, if youths 
wJio never stirred from home are so per- 
fectly skilled 111 your laws and learning, 
surely more must be expected from one 
like me, who have travelled so many thou- 
sand miles; vvdio have conversed familiarly 
for several years with the English factors 
established at Canton and tke missionaries 
sent us from every j^rt of luropc. The 
uiiaffectctl <jf every counwy nearly re- 
semble each other, and a page of our Con- 
fucius and of yoflhr Tillotson have scarce 
any material difTerence. JVltry affectation, 
strained allusions, and disgusting finery 
are easily attained by tlujse who choose to 
wear them : and they are -but too fre- 
quently the badges of ignorance or of 
stupidity, wlionever it would endeavour 
to please.” 

T was piofC(‘ding in my discoiuse, when, 
looking round, T perceived the company 
no way attcntive^lo what I nttempted, 
with so much earnestness, to en force. One 
lady was whispering her that sat next, an- 
other was studying the merits of a fan, a j 
tliird began to yawn, and the author him- i 
self fell last asleep. T thought it, there- ! 
fore, high dnie to make a retreat ; nor did 
the compaih> seem to show uj;iy regret at | 
my prepai.n lions for departure : even the 
lady win-) had invited me, with the •most ; 
mortifying insensibility, saw me seize my ; 
hat, and rise from my cushion ; nor was I 
invited to repeat my visit, because it was 
found that I aimed at app^earing rather a 
rea*?onable creature, than an outlandish 
idiot.— Adieu. 
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ri,TTER XXXIV. 

To the iajj/i’. 

The polilf'aits aie in this country subject 
to as n\Ay i evolutions as its laws or 
politics : JTot only the objects of fancy and 
dress, bm even of delicacy and taste, aie 
direcyjjr by the capricious influence of 
fashidR 1 ain told there has been a tnpe 
when poetry was universally encouraged 
by the great ; when men of the first rank 
not only patronised«the poet, hut produced 
ihc finest models foi his imitation. It was 
then the English sent forth those glowing 
rhapsodies, which wc have so often read 
over together with rapture ; jiocms big 
with all the subhmity of Mencius, and 
supported by reasoning as strong as that 
of Zinipo. 

The nobility arc fond of wisdom, but 
they are also fond of having it without 
study; to read poetry recj in reM thought; 
and the English nobility were not fond of 
thinking : they soon therefore jdaced their 
affections u])on music, because m this they 
might iivUilge a hajipy vacancy, anci yct^ 
still have jiretcnsions to delicacy and taste 
as befcre. They soon brought their nume- 
rous dependants into an approbation of 
their pleasures ; who, in turn, led their 
thousand imitators to feel or feign simili- 
tude of passion. Colonies of singers were 
now imported from aliroad at a vast ex- 
pense ; and it was expected the English 
would soon he alile to set examples to 
Europe. All these expectations, however, 
were soon dissipated. Tn spite of the zeal 
which fired the great, tlie ignorant vulgar 
refused to be taught to sing ; refused to 
undergo th(^ ceremonies which were to 
initiate them in the singing fraternity : 
thus the colony Ijom abroad dwindled by 
degrees ; for they were of themselves 
unfortunately incapable of propagating 
the breed. 

Music having thus lost its splendour, 
painting is now become the sole object of 
iasliionable care. The tWe of connoisseur 
in that art is at present the safest passport 
in every fashionable society ; a well-timed 
shrug, an admiring attitude, and one or 
tv^ exotic tones of exclamation, are suf- 
ficient (qualifications for men of low cir- 
cumstances to curry favour. Even some 
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of tliL* young nobility are llitMselves early 
instructed in handling the ilftncil, while 
their happy parents, big with mpectation, 
foresee the walls of every mpartment 
covered with the manufacture of their 
posterity. 

But many of the English are content 
with giving all their time to th^jt art at 
home ; some young men of distincSin arc 
found to travel through Europe, with no 
other intent than that of understanding 
and collecting pictures^ studying seals, ami 
describing statues. On they travel fron^ 
this cabinet of curiosities to that gallery 
of jiicturcs ; waste the prime (if life in 
wonder ; skilful in ]iicturcs, ignorant in 
men ; yet impossible ^o be reclaimed, 
because their follies take shelter under 
the names of delicacy and taste. 

It is true, painting should have due cn- 
cmiragemciil ; as the ]iaintf r can uudoul)!- 
edly fit up our aiiartmenls in a much more 
elegant manner than the upliolsterer : hut 
1 should think a man of fashion makes but 
an indifferent exchange, who lays out all 
that time in furnishing his house, which he 
should have einjiloyed m tlie furniture of 
his head. A person wJio sliows no^other 
sym] Horns of taste than his cabinet or 
gallery, miglit as well boast to me of the 
furniture of his kitchen. 

I know no other motive but vanity, that 
induces the great to testify such an inordi- 
nate ] lassion for pict in es. A fter the piece 
is bought, and gazed at eight or ten days 
successively, the purchaser’s pleasure must 
suridy be over ; all the satisfaction he can 
then have is to show it to otliers; he may 
be considered as the guardian of a treasure 
of which he makes no inanm^- of use : his 
g.allery is furnished, not for himself, but 
tbe connoisseur, who is generally some 
humble flatterer, ready To feign a rapture 
he docs not feel, and as necessary to the 
happiness of a picture buyer, as gazers 
are to the magnificence of an Asiatic 
procession. 

1 have enclostd a letter from a youth 
of distinction, on his travels, to his father 
in England ; in which he appears addicted 
to no vice, seems obedient to his governor, 
of a good natural disposition, and fond„of 
improvement ; Init, at the same time, early 
taught to regard cabinets and galleries 
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as the only proper schools of improve- 
ment, and to consider a skill in pictures 
as the properest knowledge for a man of 
quality. 

“My Lord, — We have been but two 
days at Antwerp ; wherefore J have sat 
down, as soon as possible, to give you 
some account of what we have seen since 
our arrival, desirous of letting no oppor- 
tunity pass without writmg to so good a 
father. Immediately up^ alighting from 
our Rotterdam maphine, my governor, 
who is immoderately fimd of paintings, 
and at the same tiflic an excellent judge, 
would let no time pass till wc jiaid our 
resjiccts lo the church of the Virgin 
Mother, which contains ticasurc beyond 
estimation. We took an infinity of pains 
in knowing its exact dimensions, and dif- 
fered half a foot in our calculation ; so I 
leave that l(‘ some succeeding information. 
I really believe my governor and I could 
have lived and died there. There is 
scarce a pilla^ in the whole church that 
IS not adornA by a Rubens, a Vander 
Mciiylen, a wandyke, or a Wouvermon. 
Whal attitudes, carnations, and draperies! 
1 am almost induced tc^pity the English, 
who have none of those exquisite jiieccs 
among them. As we were willing to let 
slip no opportunity of doing business, we 
immediately .after went to wail on Mr. 
Ilogcndorp, whom you have so frequently 
commended for his judicious collection. 
Ills cameos are indeed beyond price ; his 
mlaghos not so good. He showed us one 
of an officiating Ehimen, which he thought 
to be an antique ; but my governor, who 
is not to be deceived ii'P these jiarticulars, 
soon found it out to be an arrant attque 
cento, I could not; liwwever, sufficiently 
admire tbe genius of Mr. llogendorp, who 
has been able to collect, from all parts 
of the world, a thousand things which 
nobody knows the use of. pxcept your 
Lordship aiTd my go\Trnor, I do not ki\ow 
anybpdy 1 admire so mucli. He is, in- 
deed, a surprising genius. The next morn- 
ing early, as we were resolved to take the 
whole day before us, wc sent our compli- 
ments to Mr. Van Sprockkeii, desiring to see 
his gallciy, which request he very politely 
complied with. His gallery measures 
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-fifty fed ^)y twenty, anr] is well filled; 
but what surprised me most of ail was to 
see a Holy I’amilyjust like your J.oidsliip’s, 
which this ingenious gentleman assures 
me IS the true original. I ow'ii this gave 
me inexpressible uneasiness, and 1 fear 
it will to your Lordshij-), as I had flattered 
myself that the only original was in your 
J.ordship’s possession. I would advise you, 
howevei, to lake yoiiisdown, till its merit 
can be aseertanv'd, my governor assuring 
me, that he inlehds to w rite a long rlisser- 
tation t(j jirove its^onginality. One might 
study in this city for ages, and still find 
something new. \Ve^ w'eiit from this to 
view 11 k cardinal’s statues, which are 
really very line ; there were three spfiitria 
executed in a very masterly manner, all 
aim m arm : the torse which 1 heard you 
talk so much of is at fast discovered to 
he a Ileicules sjiinniiig, and not a Clco- 
])alra bathing, as your Lordship had con- 
jectured : tlieie has been a treatise written 
to jirove It. 

“ My Loid h'lrmly is certainly a (loth, a 
Vandal ; no taste in the woilil for ])aiiiling. 

I wonder liow any call luiiini man of taste. 
Tassing through the streets of Antw^eip a 
few days ago, and oliserving the nakedness 
of the inhabitants, he was so barb.arous 
as to observe that he thought the best 
method the Flemings could take was to 
sell their pictures, and buy glv)tbcs. Ah, 
('oglionc ! We shall go to-nion ow to M r. 
Carwai den’s cabinel, and the next day wx‘ 
shall see the curiosities collected by Van 
Kan, and llie day after wx sliall pay a 
VHit to Mmint Calvary, and altei that — 
but I find my paper finished ; so. with the 
most sinceie wisRes for your Lordshiji’s 
ha]i])iness, and with hopes, after having 
seen Italy, that ^entic of pleasure, to 
return home worthy the care and expense 
which has been genennisly laid out in 
my imi-tovemenl, 1 remain, my Lorrl, 
}oins,” tS.- 

LETTER XXXV. 

From a Sltti’r in For^io^ fc Alinuj^i^ a \ 

iriWf'Uiu^ PhihiiOpher of China, by i/n 7i'ay ' 
oj A/oscozo I 

FoRTiiNK has made me the slave of 
another, hut nature and inclination icnder 
me entirely subservient to )-ou : a tyrant 


or riiH 

comma m Is 'I '.'y body, but you are master 
of my hearl^ And yet let not thy inflexible 
_mn me when T confess, that 
1 fiiur m^/soiil shrink wuth my circum- 
stances. |1 feel my mind, not less than 
my bud^ bend beneath the rigours of 
servitii^; the master whom I serve grow s 
every i^y more loimidable. In s]ute of 
rcasoC, w'hichR^hoiild teach me to despise 
I him, his hideous image fills even ihy 
. dreams with horror. 

I A few days agorfi Chiistian slave, who 
|,wn()iiglil 11 / 1110 " gaideiis, hapjiening 10 
entei" an ar])oiir "where the tyiant w'as 
enUTlaii*ing the ladies of his harem woth 
coffee, the iinhapi)y captive was instantly 
stabbed to the hcvit foi his intrusion. I 
have been jireferred to his jdace, which, 
though less laborious tlian my former 
station, b yet more ungrateful, as it 
brings me nanrer him whose presence 
excites sensations at once of disgust and 
aj»]irehension. 

Into wdiat a .slate of misery are the 
modern lAxsians fallen ! A nation famous 
for setting tlie world an examjde of free- 
dom is now become a land of tyrants, and 
a dei'^of slaves. The houseless Tartar of 
Kamschatka, who enjoys his herbs and 
his fish in unmolested freedom, may be 
envied, if compaieil to the thousands who 
pine here in hopeless scivitude, and ciiise 
the day that gave them being. Is this 
just dealing, 1 leaven ! to render millions 
wretched to swell up the hajipincss of a 
few ? cannot the pow'erful of this earth be 
liapjiy without oiii sighs and tear^ ? must 
every luxury of the great be woven from 
^ the calamities of the poor? It must, it 
must suiely, hethat this jarring discordant 
life is but the jirclude to some futuie 
harmony: iheso^il, attuned to virtue here, 
shall go fiom hence to fill up the universal 
choir wheie ' fien jiresules in ])erson, where 
tliere shall be no tyrants to frow'n, no 
shackles to bind, nui no whips to threaten ; 
where 1 shall ..uKe more meet my father 
with rnptiiie, and give#a loo.se to filial 
piety ; where I shall hang on liis neck, 
andliear the wisdom of his lips, and thank 
him for all the haiipiness to which he lias 
; iiiirochued me. 

I The wreh'li whom fortune has made my 
.maslci has lately purchased several slaves 
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of I)oth sexes ; ixmong the Mt, T hear, a 
Christian captive talked of *th admira- 
tion. 'J’he eunuch who bou»t her, and 
vho is accustomed to survey Kauty with 
indifference, speaks of her wi ft emotion. 
Her ])ridc, liowever, astonishefther atten- 
dant slaves not less than her b^ity. It 
IS reported that she refuses the^armest 
solicitations of her hniiij^hl^ lord : oe has 
even offered to make her one of his four 
wives upon chanj^ini; her relij^ion, and 
con form in t; to his. Jt is piobablo she 
cannot refuse such extiaonlinaiy offers^ 
and her delay is peihaps intcniled to 
enhance her favours. • 

I have just now seen her ; she inadver- 
tently aiijiroaclied the pk\ce,n it bout a ved, 
M'heie 1 sat w i itint;. .She seemed to rcgiu'd 
the heavens alone with fixed attention : 
theie her moat anient j^aze was (lirected. 
(ienius of the sun ! wdi.it itnexpected soft- 
ness ! wdiat animated grace! her beauty 
seemed the tiaiisjiarent eovering of Nirtiie. 
(’elestial beings could not w^ear a look of 
, move perfection, wdiile soirow' humanized 
^ her form, and mixed my admiration with 
pity. 1 rose from the liank on which I 
sat, and she letired : happy that^ none 
observed iis ; for such an interview' might 
have been fatal, 

1 have regarded, till now, the oinilence 
and the power of my tyrant wnthoiit 
envy. I saw him wuth a mind inca- 
jtablc of cnioying the gift.s of fortune, 
and eonseijiu'iitly regaided him as one 
loaded, lather than enriched, with its 
favours , but at jiresent, when 1 think that 
so much beauty is reservetl only foi him , 
that so m.any charms should be lavished 
on a w retch incapalile of feeing the great- 
ness of the blessing, — 1 owm 1 feel a 
rehict.ance to wdiich I l^ive hitherto been 
a St 1 anger, 

IbiL hi not my father impute those un- 
r easy sensations to so trilling a cause as 
love. No; never let it be thought that 
your son, and the pupil of the w'ise Fum 
TIoam, could .‘4oo]i to so degrading a 
l)assion : I am only displeased at seeing 
so much excellence so un|iistly disposed of. 

I'he uneasiness which I feel is not for 
myself, hut for tlie beautiful Chiisti 3 ,n. 
When T reflect on tlie barbarity of him for 
win mi she is designed, I pity, indeed I 


! pity her : when 1 think that slie must only 
I share one heart, who deserves to command 
a thousand, excuse me if I feel an emotion, 

, wdiicli universal benevolence extorts from 
i me. As 1 am convinced that you take a 
! pleasure in those sallies of humanity, and 
are pai'ticularly pleased wdth comjiassion, 

1 could not avoid discovering the sensibility 
w'ith which 1 felt this beautiful sti anger’s 
distress. I have for a W'hile forgot, in hers, 
the miseries of my own hopeless situa- 
tion : the lyiant grows* very day more 
si-vere ; ami love, \\hieh softens all other 
minds into tenderness, s*eems only to have 
increased his sevei^ty. — Adieu. 

LlsTTER XXXVI. 

I'rom i/ir Ad/nr 

The whole harem is filled witli a tumul- 
tuous joy ; Zclis,* the beaiitihil cajxtive, 
has consented to cmiirace the religion of 
Mahomet, an 1 become one of the wives 
of the fastidious Tersian. It is impossible 
to ilescribc tlm tiansport that sits on every 
face on this caftasioii. Music ami feasting 
fill every apajment ; the most miserable 
slave .seems to forget his chains, and sym- 
pathises W'ith the ha]ipi^ess of Mostadad. 
The herb w'e bead beneath our feet is not 
made moie foi our use Ilian every slave 
around him for their imperious master ; 
mere machin^es of obedience, they wait 
with silent assiduity, feel his pains, and 
rejoice in his exultation. Heavens !,how 
much is reijui&ite to m.ake one man happy ! 

Twelve of the most beautiful shaves, and 
I among' flie number, have jjJTiL orders to 
prep.are for can 7 mg him in tiiumplito the 
bridal apartment, ’^riift lilaze of jicrfumed 
torches are to imitate the day : the dancers 
and singers are hired <11 a vast expense. 
The nuptials arc to be celebrated on the 
approaching feast of llarboura, wdicii an 
liimdrecl taels in gold aie lobe distributed 
among the barren waves, in order to ]n-ay 
for fertiiity*from the aiijuoacfiing union. 

W^iat w ill not riches ] irocure ? An hun- 
dred domestics, w'ho curse the tyrant in 
their .souls, aie commanded to w'eara face 
of joy, ami they are joyful. An hundred 
flatterers are ordered to attend, and they 
fill his cars with praise. Beauty, all- 
commanding beauty, sues for admittance, 
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and scarcely receives an anvswcr ; even love 
itHpir >eenis to wait upon foi tunc ; or lliough 
the passion be only feigned, yet it wears 
every ajipearancc of sincerity ; and what 
greater fileasure enn even true sincerity 
confer, or what would the lich have more ? 

Nothing can exceed the intended mag- 
nificence of the bridegroom but the costly 
dresses of Llie bride : si\ eunuchs in the 
most sumptuous habits are to conduct him 
to the mgUial t^uch, and wail his orders. 
Six ladies, in all Die magnificence of l*ersia, 
are directed to undress the bride. Their 
business is to assent, to cneoiirnge her, to 
divest her of every eneumheimg part of 
hcrdiess, all but the last covering, which, 
by an aitful eomiilieation of riliands, is 
jHirposely made difficult to unloose, and 
with which she is to ]iait lehictantly even 
to llie joyful ])ossessor of her beauty. 

Mostadad, (-> niy father, is no philo- 
sopher; and yet he seems perfectly con- 
tented with ignorance. Possessed of mmi- 
berless slaves, camels, and women, he 
desires no greater po.sscssi«n. He never 
opened the page of MeneCis, and yet all 
the slaves tell me that heirhapjiy. 

h’oigivc the weakness of my nature, if 
T sonielimcs feel viy heart rebellious to the 
dictates of wisclom, and eager for hajipi- 
ness like his. Vet wliy wish for his wealth, 
with his ignorance ? to be, like him, inca- 
pable of sentimental jdeasures, incapable 
of feeling the happiness of making others 
liamiy, incapable of teaching the beautiful 
Zelis jiliilosophy? 

What ! shall I in a transport of passion 
give up th^ golden mean, the universal 
liannoiiy, the unchanging essence, for 
the possession of*an hundred camels, as 
many slaves, thirty-five beautiful hiuses, 
aiiil .seven ty-thre» fine women. First 
blast me to the centre ! degrade me 
Ijcnc.ath tlie most degraded ! jiare my 
nails, ye powers of Heaven ! ere T would 
.sloop ,o such an exchange. What! part 
w'ith })■ dusophj^ whicli teathe.s me to 
sup]ire.is my jia.ssions, instc.ad of gratifying 
them, which teaches me even to divest my 
soul of passion, which teaches serenity in 
the midst of torture.s ; philosophy, by 
which even now I am so very serene, and 
so very much at case, to be persuaded to 
' part with it for any other enjoyment 1 


, Never, ncJfr, even though jicrsuasion 
; spoke in tljf' accents of Zelis ! 

' A fcmnM slave informs me that the 
bride is Icfie arrayed in a tissue ol saver 
and her Mair adorned with the largest 
iicarls ofjirmus. but why tease you wit .1 
particuL in which we both arc so little b 
coiicei-d ? 'Hic pain 1 feel m sepivation ^ 
lhro\#a glwfti over my mind, \vh Ji lUf 
tins scene of universal joy I feai may 
I be attiibutcd to some other cause: how 
I wretched are thote who arc, like me, 

; /lenied even the la'^t resource of miseiy, 
j their tears ! -Adieu. 

xxxvtt. 

Ftom the same 

I UKdiN to have doubts whether wisdom 
be alone sufficient to make us luijijiy : 
i w'hetlier every«step w e make in refinement 
i is not an inlet into new disfjiiietiule.s. A 
mind too vigorous and active serves only 
, to consimie the body to w Inch il is joineil, 
as the lichc.st jcw'cls arc soonest found to 
^ wear their settings. 

I Wlien we rise in kiiow'ledge, as llie 
1 prosyecl wddeus, the objects of our regard 
' become more olisciire ; and the unlettered 
peasant, whose views are only directed to 
the narrow S])licre aiound him, beholds 
Nature with a finei relish, and tastes hei 
blessings W'ith a keener apjietite. Ilian the 
philosopliei w'hose mind attemjitb to guisp 
an universal system 

As 1 w'-as some days ago pursuing this 
' subject among a circle of my fcl low-slaves, 

I an ancient (hicbrc of the nunibei, c(|ually 
I remarkable for liis piety and wisdom, 

I seemed touched with luy conversation, and 
j desired to illustrate wOiat 1 had been say- 
! ing with an alle^oiy taken from llie Zen- 
: daveslaof Zoroaster: “lly this we shall 
lie taught,” says lie, “ that they who trav(‘I 
, in pursuit of wisdom walk only in a 
circle ; and after all their labour, at last 
^ return to their pristine ignorance : and in 
; t^his also we shall sec, tha^ enthusiast ie con- 
■ fidence or unsatisfying doubts terminate 
all our inquiiies. 

“ In CMrly times, before myriads ofnation.s 
covered the earth, the whole human race 
lived together in one valley. 7'he simple 


inhabitants, surrounded 


on every side by 
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lofty mountains, knew no otlfM world but 
the little spot to which they wem confined. 
They fancied the heavens beiMdown to 
meet the mountain tops, and forlfced an im- 
penetrable wall to surround theil None 
had ever yet ventured to climb iMe steepy 
cliff, in order to explore thos<»cgions 
that lay beyond it ; they knew thlfeaturc 
of the skies only from a tradition, Inch 
mentioned their being made of adamant: 
traditions make up the reasonings of the 
simple, and serve to silgice every iiupiiry. 

“ In this seqiiesteied vale, blessed with 
all the spontaneous productions of Nature, ' 
the honeyed blossom, the refresh inj^bree/e, 
the gliding brook, and golden fruitage, 
tlie simple inhabitants ^‘eined hajipy in 
themselves, in each other; they desired no 
greater pleasure, for they Knew of none 
greater ; ambition, pride, and envy, were 
vices unknown among thejn ; and from 
this peculiar sim})hcily ol its posscssois 
tlic countiy was called i iiK vam.kv of 
j<;nor\nc'K. I 

“ A t length, however, an unhappy youth, I 
more aspiring than the rest, undeilook to j 
Climb the mountain’s side, and examine 
the summits which were hitherto deemed 
inaccessible, 'fhe inhabitants from below 
ga/ed with wonder at his intrepidity ; some 
applauded his coinage, others censured his 
folly : still, however, he proceeded towards 
the place wheie the earth and heavens 
seemed to unite, and at length airi\ed at 
the wished-for hciglit with extreme labour , 
and assiduity. | 

“ Ills first surprise was to find the skies | 
not, as he e\])ected, within hi.s reach, but 
still as far olf as before. His ama/emont 
inci eased wdieii he saw a wnde-extended 
region lying on the opposite *side of the 
mountain ; but it rose to astonishment 
when he belield a counti^, at a distance, 
more beautiful and alluring than even that 
he had just left behind. 

“ As lie continued to gaze with wonder, 
a (ieiiiiis with a look of infinite modesty, 
approaching, otiejed to be his guide and 
instructor. ‘The distant country w'hieh 
you so much admire,’ says the angelic 
being, ‘is called the land ok ckrtainty : 
in that charming retreat sentiment con- 
tributes to refine every sensual banquet*; 
the inhalutants are blessed with every solid 


enjoyment, and still more blessed in a 
perfect consciousness of their owai felicity : 
Ignorance in that countiy is wholly un- 
known; all there is satisfaction without 
alloy, for every pleasure first undergoes 
the examination of reason. As for me, 1 
am called the (Jeniiis of Demonstration, 
and am stationed here in order to conduct 
every adventurer to that land of happiness, 
through those intervening regions you see 
overhung with fogs and darkness, and 
horrid with forests, cataraJI.-., caverns, and 
various other shajics of dangei . liut follow' 
me, ami in time I may Itad you to that 
distant desirable laifil of traiKpnllity. 

“ The intrepid traveller iinmeiliately put 
himself under the diiection of the (leiiius, 
and both journeying on together with a 
slow but agreeable pace, deeeivcd the 
tediousiiess of the w'ay by coinersation. 
The beginning of the journey sei'ined to 
piomise true satisfaction, but, as they pro- 
ceeded foiAvr.id, the skies became more 
gloomy and the w’ay more intricate ; they 
often inadvertently approached the brow 
of .some fiigluAl piecipice, or the brink 
of a torrent, a A were obliged to measure 
back then formOrway; the gloom increas- 
ing as they proceeded, then pace became 
more shnv; they paused at every step, 
freiiueiitly stumbled, and their distrust and 
timidity increased. The (jciiius of De- 
monstration now^ therefore advised his 
pupil to grope* iqion hands and feet, as a 
method, though mure slow', yet los-, liable 
to enor. 

“ In this manner they attempted to 
pursue then* journey for some Ume, when 
they were overtaken by another (lenius, 
who with a precipitate seeme^l travel- 
ling the same way. He was instantly 
known by the other to Jie the (leiiius of 
Probability I le w ore two wide-extended 
w'ings at his back, winch incessantly w aved, 

, without increasing the rajiidity of his mo- 
tion; Ills countenance betra>cd a coiifi- 
, denco that lliL* ignorant might ftiistake for 
siiiceiity, and he had but one eye, W'hich 
W'as fixed in the middle of his forehead, 
i “ ‘Servant of Hornn/da,’ cried he, ap- 
' proachingthc mortal pilgrim, ‘if thou art 
travelling to the i a.M) of certainty, 

’ liow' is it possible to arrive theie under the 
guidance of a Genius, who proceeds for- 
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ward so slowly, and is so little acquainted 
with the way? Follow me, we shall soon 
perform the journey to where every plea- 
sure waits our arrival,’ 
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“ The peremptory tone 


which this 


jf mortality over the OCEAN 
e into the LAND OK CONH- 
lipect you will perform your 
\ with punctuality. And as for 
Inueil the Genius, addressing the 
when once I have hound this 
, let no voice of pei-« 


back a sol 
OF Dounf 
denck; 
commissJ 
you,’ corf 
1 t ravel leq 
I fillet ro 

I suasion uor threats — ^ 'i i i 

indjTyou launl.md it, m order to ooU 
round ; keep the fillet fast, look not at th» 

I ocean below, and you may certainly expect 
I to arrive at a region ol pleasiiic. ^ 

** Thus saying, and tlic traveller s eyes 
being coveied, the Demon, muttering 
raised him on his back, anc iii- 


rid your eyes, awe . . 

^ , the most terrifying, 


Genius spoke, and the speed with whicli 
he moved forward, induced the traveller 
to change his conductor, and leaving his 
modest companion behind, he proceeded 
forward with his more confident director, 
seeming not a little pleased at the increased 
velocity of his^hotion. 

“ Ihit soon he found reason to repent. 

Whenever a torfent crossed their way, his 

riSi, is,;:,:™?;: i ,';y i-* 


forward. Thus each moment miraculously j 
escaping, his repealed escapes only served 
to increase his guide’s temerity. He led 
him, therefore, forward, amidst infinite dif- 
ficulties, I ill they arrived at the liorders of an 
ocean, which appeared unnavigable from 
the black mists that lay upon its surface. 
Us uiKiuiet waves were of the darkest hue, 
and gave a lively re])rc^'ntatiou of the 
various agitations of the limian mind. 

“ The Genius of I’robaoility now con- 
fessed his lemei^ily j owned his being an 
improper guide to the land of cer- 
'I’AINTY, a country where no mortal had 
ever lieen ])ermitted to anivc ; but, at the 
same lime, offered to .supply the traveller 
with another conductor, who should carry 
him to the land of confidence, a re- 
gion where the inhabitants lived with the 
utmost tranquillity, and lasted almost as 
much satisfaction as if in theLXND of cer- 
TA 1 N T Y. Not wai ting for a re ply, h e s tarn ped 
three times on the ground, and called forth 
the Demon of Error, a gloomy fiend of the 
servants of Arimanes. The yawning earth 


angiy teinjiest, could ])ersuade the travellei 
to unbind his eyes. Ihe I )emoii directed 
his flight do^nwaids, and skimmed the 
surface of the ocean; a thousand voices, 
some with loud invectives, otheis in the 
saicastic tones of contenq^t, vainly en- 
deavoured to persuade liim to look round ; 
but he still continued to kcej) liis eye.*, 
covered, and would in all probiilnlUy j 
have arrived at the hai)py land, had not 
flattery effected what other means could 
not peiform. For now he heaid himself 
welcomed on every side to the ]iromiscd 
land, and an universal shout of joy was 
sent forth at his safe arrival. The w'eaiied 
traveller, desirous of seeing tlic long wished 
for country, at length pulled the fillet from 
his eyes, and ventured to look round him. 
But he had unloosed the band too soon; 
he was not yet aliove half way over. The 
Demon, who was still luivcring in tlie 
air, and had j^roduced those sounds only 
in order to^ deceive, w^as now^ freed from 

_ his commission ; wdieiefore, throwing the 

gave up the reluctant savage, who seemed ^-Stonished traveller from his back, the un- 
unablc to bear the light of the day. His i h^-Pl’y youth fell headlong into the sub- 


stature was enormous, his colour black 
and hideous, his aspect betrayed a thou- 
sanil varying passions, and spread forth 
pinion . diat were fitted for the most rapid 
flight. The traveller at first was shocked 
at the spectre; but, finding him obedient 
to a superior power, he assumed his 
former tranquillity. 

“ * I have called you to duty,’ cries the 
Genius to the Demon ; ‘to bear on your 


jacent OCEAN oK Douins, from whence 
he never after was seen to rise.” 

LETTER X^XVIII. 

From Lien Chi Alton gi to Fum JJoam^ First 
President of tfie Ceremonial A cademy at Pekin 
in China. 

l^HEN Parmenio, the Grecian, had done 
something which excited a universal shout 
from the surrounding multitude, he was 





T/IMPITIZEN 

instantly struck with the doiM, that what 
had their approbation must Irtainly be 
wrong ; and turning to a philo»pher who 
stood near him, “ Pray, sir,» says he, 

“ pardon me ; I fear 1 have be» guilty of 
some absurdity.” M 

You know that I am, not lessW^n him, 
a despiser of the multitude ; ycj^ know 
that I ecjually detest flattei^^ to the £reat : 
yet so many circumstances have concurred 
to give a lustre to the latter part of the 
present Englisli monE^ch’s reign, that I 
cannot withhold my contribution of praise; 

I cannot avoid acknowledging the crowd, 
for once, just in their unanimous appro- 
Ixition. 

Yet think not that bg,ttles gained, do- 
minion extended, or enemies brought to 
sulimission, are the virtues which at present 
claim my admiration. Were the reigning 
monarch only famous for ins victories, I 
should regard his character with indif- 
ference : the boast of heroism in this 
enlightened age is justly legarded as a 
<[iialification of a very subordinate rank, 
and mankind now begin to look with 
ueeo’ming horror on these foes to man. 
'The virtue in tins aged monarch which I 
have at present in view is one of a much 
more exalted nature, is one of the most 
difficult attainment, is the least piaised of i 
all kingly virtues, and yet deserves the | 
greatest jiraise ; tlie virtue I mean is | 
J USTICK, — astrictadministration ofjustice, 
without severity and without favour. 

Of all virtues this is the most diffi- 
cult to be practised by a king who has a 
power to pardon. All men, even tyrants I 
themselves, lean tfj mercy when unbiassed j 
hy passions or interest ; the heart natur- 
ally j^ersuades to forgiveness, find pursuing I 
the dictates of ihis pleasing deceiver, we j 
are led to prefer our privfite satisfaction to 
])iiblic utility. What a thorough love for 
the jniblic, what a strong command over 
the jiassions, what a finely-conducted 
judgment, must he possess, who opposes 
the dictates of reason to those of his heart, 
and prefers the future interest (ff his people 
to his own immediate satisfaction ! 

If still to a man’s own natural bias for 
tenderness we add the numerous solicita- 
tions made by a criminal’s friends 
mercy ; if we survey a king not only 
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j opposing his own feelings, but reluctantly 
j refiising those he regards, and this to 
I satisfy the public, whose cries he may 
I never hear, whose gratitude he may never 
I receive ; this surely is true greatness ! Let 
I us fancy ourselves for a moment in this 
I just old man’s place ; surrounded by num- 
■ bers, all soliciting the same favour — a 
! favour that nature disposes us to grant, 
where the inducements to pity are laid 
before us in the strongest light, suppliants 
at our feet, some ready tA'esent a refusal, 
none o[)posing a comjdiancc; let us, I say, 
suppose ourselves in ^uch a situation, and 
1 fancy we should find ourselves more 
apt to act the character of good-natured 
men than of upright magistrates. ' 

What contributes to raise justice above 
all other kingly virtues is, that it is .seldom 
attended with a due share of applause, 
and those wh(^ ptactise it must be in- 
fluenceil by greater motives than empty 
fame: the people are generally well pleased 
with a remission of punishment, and all 
that wears thc‘ appearance of humanity ; 
It is the wisemlone who are capable of 
discerning thft impartial justice is the 
truest mercy * they know it to be very 
difficult at once to compassionate, and 
yet condemn, an object that pleads for 
tenderness. 

I have been led into this commonplace 
train of thought by a late striking instance 
in this country of the impartiality ofjustice, 
and of the king’s inflexible resolution of 
inflicting punishment wliere it was justly 
due. A man of the first quality, in a fit 
either of prtssion, melancholy, ®r madness, 
murdered his servant : it was expected 
that his station in life w^uld liave lessened 
the ignominy of his punishment ; however, 
he was arraigned, condemned, and under- 
went the same degrading death with the 
meanest malefactor. It was well con- 
sidered that virtue alone is true nobility ; 
and that he, whose actions .sink him even 
beneath the»v'ulgar, has no right to those 
distinctions which should be the rewards 
I only of merit : it was perhaps considered 
that crimes were more heinous among 
the higher classes of people, as necessity 
exposes them to fewer temptations. 

Over all the East, even China not ex- 
cepted, a person of the same quality, 

VI 
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guilty of such a crime, might, by giving 
up a share of his fortune to the judge, 
buy off his sentence! 'fheie are several 
countries, even in Juiiojie, where the ser- 
vant is entirely the jirojjerlyof his master: 
if a slave kills liis lord, he dies by the most 
excruciating tortuies ; but if the ciicum- 
slances are re veiled, a small fine Imys off 
the ])iimshinciit of the offender. Ilapjiy 
the country w'liere all are equal, and wheie 
those who sit as judges liave too much 
integrity lo retVi\e a bribe, and too much 
honour lo jjity, fioin a similitude of the 
jirisoner’s title tn'uu uinstances with their 
own ! Such is Kiiglhnd : yet think not 
that it was always cijually famed for this 
strut inijiarlialily. Theie w-as a time, 
even heie, when title softened the iigours 
of the law, when diguilied wretches weie | 
siilleied to live, and contimiefor yeais an | 
eijiial disgiace lo justice and nobility. ; 

To this (lay, m a neighboui mg countiy, i 
the great are often most scandalously j 
doned for the most seand.ilous offciiccs 
A person is still alive anmng them who I 
lia.s more than once des|rved the most ' 
Ignominious .sevei ity of jiulic e. 1 J is being 
of the blood royal, howevej-, wsis tbouglit j 
a sufficient atonement fofr Ins being a 1 
disgrace lo bu inanity 'I'liLs remaikalde I 

personage look pleasure in shooting at I 
the passengeis lielow Aom the toj) of his I 
palace : and m this most princely amuse- j 
merit he usually spent sonic lime e\ery ' 
day. lie was at length anaigned liy the I 
A lends of a ),ers(m whom in this manner I 
he had killed, was found guilty of the ' 
charge, aiftl condemned to Mic. lies ' : 
merciful numarch jiai doned him, in con- ! 
sideration of his tank and (juality. The j 1 
imreiienling criminal soon after renewed ' 1 
his usual entcrlaii*ment, and in the same ! i 
manner killed another man. He was a I i 
second time condemned ; and, strange lo ‘ i 

think, a second lime received his majesty’s ^ 
lUKum! Would you believe it? A third ? 
tune I’.c very same man was^miliy of the 
veiy same offence- a third tirne, tlierefoie, a 
the laws of his country found him giulty— v 
I widi, for the honour of luimanily, T \ 
could sujqn-ess the rest— a third Aime he t 
was paidoiied ! Will you not think such t 
a story too extumnlmary for belief? will c 
you not tliiiik me describing lhi‘ savage d 


g ! inhabitanlfftif Congo? Alas ! the story 
is liul loom lie ; and the country Avhere 
l1 it was l^isacjed regards itself as the 
■- politest iipTuiojie ! — Adieu. 

•t 1 

LKTTEK XXXIX. 

^ Fromfic ( Adnni^i to , Menhaui in 

^ Avistiidiim 

^ I 

1 Ckrvmonifs aie different in evCiy 
1 ' eountiy; but title j^olileness is every wnere 
the same. (hTi-monies, w'hich take uji so 
r ' nnicli of oui attention, aie only artificial 
I hel, IS w’Jiich ignorance assumes in ordci to 
' imitate jiolitemss, wdiicli is the icsiilt of 
, i good sense and good natuie. A jicrsoii 
> , jiossesscd of those ijii.ililie.s, tlunigh he 
; I had nevei seen a court, is truly agieeable; 
i j and if without them, would coiUimie a 
j clown, though lie had bei'ii all Ins life a 
, I gentleman usher. 

1 I low' w'oiild a Chinese, bred up in tlie 
formalities of aiihaisAan i om t, be legarch d 
I j should he carry all his good mamieis bc- 
' yond the Cleat Wall ? llow' would an 
, Itnglisliman, skilled in all the decofiinK 
Aif W^eslern good bleeding, apjiear at an 
I b^astern entertainment? Would be not 
I be reckoned more fantastically savage than 
■ even his unbieil ioolman ? 
j Ceremony lesembles tliat base com 
j wdiich circulates thioiigh a country by- the 
I roy-al mandate ; it serves eveiy ]Mirpose of 
. real money at home, but is enliieJv useless 
I ]f earned abroad : a peison who should 
attempt to ciieulate his natne trash in 
I another country wcuild be thought either 
j ridiculous oi eiiljiable. He is tiuly wcll- 
: bred, who knaws wliiai to valik> and when 
: lo despise ^ho.se nalion.d peculiarities, 

I winch are regaicled liysome with so much 
I observance ; a t1-aveller of taste at onee 
perceives that the wise aie luilile all the 

a'i'lmlnT''’ 

able letters upon the smue sulijec.t, both 
wnllcii l.y Jadifs of flislinclion ; „„e „f 
whom leads the fashion in Kn.dand and 
ha other sets the ceremontes Ttf Chim; 
tljLV aic both regarded in their resiHclivc 
emmtires l,y all the kan vmuk, al Man" 
•'a-lsof taste and models of tine 
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ness, cind both give us a true'^Jea of what 
they imagine elegant in theimarlrnirers ; 
wliich of them understands tru^olitencss, 
or whether either, yon shall b^t liberty 
to determine. I'he Imghsh h*y writes 
thus to her female confidant ^ 

“ As I live, my dear Charjpttc, ]‘^»^‘lieve 
r.lhc C’olonel will carry it at last ; he is a 
most'drresistible fellow, that is flat. So 
weti' dressed, so neat, so sprightly, and 
plays about one so agrtealdy, that I vow 
he has as much sjurits as the IVtarquis of 
Monkc'yinan’s Italian greyhound. 1 first 
saw him at Kanelagh ; he shincf theie : 
he is nothing without Kanelagh, and Rane- 
lagh nothing without Innl. The next day 
he sent a caid and compliments, desiring 
to wait on mamma and me to the music 
subscri])tion. lie looked all the tune with 
such irresistible impudence, that positively 
he had sometliing in his face gave me as 
much pleasuie as a pair-royal of naturals 
in my own hand. 1 le waited on mamma 
and me the next morning to know how 
j we got home : you must know the insidious 
* devil makes lo\e to us both. Rap went 
the footman at the door; bounce fvent 
my heart : I thouglit he would have rattled 
the house down. Chariot drove uj) to the 
window, w’ltli his footmen in the ]>ielticst 
liveries ; he has infinite taste, that is flat. 
Mamma had s]Hmt all the morning at her 
head ; but, foi my part, 1 was in an undress , 
to receive him; ijuitc easy, mind that ; no 
w.ay disturbed at his approach : mamma | 
pretended to be as as I ; and yet | 

I saw her bliisli in sjiite of her. Positively | 
he isamostkillingdevil ! We did nothing j 
but laugh all the time he sta^l uitli us; ' 
I never heard .so many very good things > 
bcfoie : at first he mistook* mamma for my I 
sister, at which she laughed ; then he mis- ! 
took my natural complexion for paint, at 
.which 1 laughed ; and then he shewed us 

])iclurc m the lid of hU smiff-l)o\, at 
^ which we all laughed. He plays picqiict 
so very ill, and isiso very fond of cards, 
and loses with such a grace, that positively 
he has won me ; I have got a cool hundrctl, 
but have lost my heait. 1 need not tell 
you that he is only a colonel of the traiit- 
bands. 1 am, dear Cliarlotte, yours for 
ever, Rktinda.” 


The Chinese lady addresses her confi- 
dant, a poor relation of the family, upon 
the same occasion; in which she seems 
to understand decorums even better than 
the Western beauty. Y ou who have resided 
so long in China will readily acknowledge 
the picture to be taken from nature ; and, 
by being acquainted with the Chinese 
cu-stoms, will better apprehend the lady’s 
j meaning. 

I FROM YAOtTA TO^AYA. 

“ Papa insists upoironc, two, three, four 
! Imiidred taels from ^he colonel, my lover, 

! before he parts with a lock of my hair. Oh 
how I wish the dear creature maybe able 
to produce the money, and pay jiapa my 
fortune ! The colonel is reckoned the po- 
litest man in all Shensi. The first visit 
he paid at our hous« — mercy, what stoop- 
ing, and cringing, and sto[)ping, and 
1 fidgeting, and going back, and creeping 
I forward, tlieic w'as between him and papa ! 
j one would have thought he had got the 
seventeen bookAof ceremonies all by heart. 

' When he was June into the hall, he flour- 
ished hi.’- hand .hrec limes in a very grace- 
ful manner. 'apa, vflio would not be 
outdone, flouri ’ ed hiij ft»ur limes ; iqum 
this the colonel began again, and both thus 
continued flourishing for some minutes in 
the politest manner imaginable. I was 
posted in the usual jdace behind the screen, 
where I saw the whole ceremony through 
a slu. Of this the colonel was sensible, 
fi papa informed him. I would have 
given the world to have shewji him my 
little shoes, but had no opportunity. It 
was the first time J had (^’cr the happiness 
of seeing any man but papa, and I vow, 
my dear Vaya, I thought my thieo souls 
would actually have fled from my lips. 
Ho ’ but he looked most charmingly: he 
j IS reckoned the best .shaped man in the 
I whole province, for he is very fat andveiy 
I short ; but c^en those natural advantages 
i are iuq)roved by his dress, which is 
' fashionable past description. His head 
was close shaven, all but the crown, and 
the hair of that was braided into a most 
beautiful tail, that reached down to his 
j heels, and was terminated by a bunch of 
! yellow roses. I'pon his first entering the 
I room, I could easily perceive he had been 
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highly perfumed with assafa t ida. But then 
his looks — his looks, my dear Yaya, were 
irresistible. He kejit his eyes steadfastly 
fixed on the wall during the wdiolc cere- 
mony, and I sincerely bcTitwe no accident 
could have discomposed Ins gravity, or 
drawn his eyes away. After a polite silence 
of two hours, he gallantly begged to have 
the singing women inlHiduced, jmrely for 
my amusement. After one of them had 
for some lime oflertaincd us with her voice, 
the colonel and she retired for some 
minutes together. 1* thought they would 
never have come batk : T must own he 
is a most agieeable cieatuic. Upon his 
return 'they again lenewed the concert, 
and he continued to ga/e upon tlicwallas 
usual, when, in less than half an hour 
more, ho ! but he retired out of the room 
with another. He is, indeed, a most 
agreeable creatine. 

“ When he came to take his leave, the j 
whole ceremony began afresh : pajia would ! 
see him to the door ; but the colonel swore I 
he would rather see the eaiCh turned upside 
down than permit him stir a single 
step, and papa was at lastlobJiged to com- 
ply. As soon as he was lot to the door, 
papa went out it see liinroii hoiseback : 
here they continued half ih horn liowing 
and cringing, before one would mount oV 
the other go in ; but the colonel was at last 
victorious. He had scared gone an hun- 
dred jiaces from the house", when pa])a 
running out liallooed after him, ‘ A good 
journey ; ’ ujion which the colonel returned, 
and would see jiapa into his house befoie 
ever he would depart. He was no sooner 
got home thaii^hc sent me a very fine 
present of duck eggs iiainlcd of twenty 
different colours.^ His generosity, 1 own, 
has won me. T have ever since been trying 
over the eight letters of good fortune, and 
have great hopes. All I have to appre- 
herd is, that after he has married me, and 
that I im •carried to liis hoi^c close shut 
up in my chair, when he comes to have 
the first sight of my face, he may ‘thut me i 
up a second time, and send me back to ! 
papa. However, I shall appear as fine ' 
as possible : mamma and 1 have been to : 
buy the clothes for my wedding. I am I 
to have a new hoatjg in my hair, the i 
beak of winch will reach down to my | 
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nose; thei^illincr from whom wc bought 
that andlur ribands cheated us as if 
she had » conscience, and so, to quiet 
mine, 1 Bicated her. All this is fair, 
you knew. I remain, my dear Yaya, 
your faithful YaOUA.' 

LICTTKR XL. 

Frovf^.ien ChPAltau^i to h'vvt Hootu, 

Pri’siditd of thfCcjrmonin/ AiaiicwyatPrrkm^- 

in China 

You have always testified the h ghest 
esteem for the Isnjlish ])Octs, and thought 
them not infciior to the tliceks, Romans, 
or even the Chinese, in llie ait. But it is 
now thSught, even liy the English them- 
! selves, that the lace of their jioets is 
extinct ; eveiy d.'Ty ])ioduces some pathetic 
exclamation iqion the decadence of taste 
and genius. “ Pegasus, ” say they, “has 
slipiied the bridle from his mt)uth, and 
, our modern fmrds attenijit to diiect Ins 
* flight by catching him by tlic tad.” 

Vet, my friend, it is only among the 
ignorant that such discourses prevail ; men 
of tiiie discernment can see seveial jxiels 
still among the Isnglish, some of aa.Iu;!)! , 
ccjual, if not suipass, their jiredccc.ssois. ' 
The*ignnianl Icini tliat alone jxielry winch 
is couchc<l in a certain niimbei of syllables 
ill cvc'ry line, wLere a vaiud tliouglil is 
drawn out into a number of verses of eejua^ 
j length, and peihaps pointed with iliymes 
j at the end. But glowdng sentiment, sliik- 
j iiig imagery, concise expu^ssiun, naluial 
j description, and modulated jieriods, are 
I fully sufficient entirely to fill iiji my idea of 
j this art, and make way to cA’cry [lassion. 

I If my idea of ])oetry, therefore, be just, 

I the English are not at iiiesent so destitute 
of poetical •ncrit as they seem to imagine. 

T can see several poets in disguise among 
them, — men finmislied W'ilh the strength 
of soul, sublimity of sentiment, and gran- 
deur of expression, Avliich constitutes the 
character. Many of the writeis of their 
modern odes, sonnets, tragedies, oi le- 
busses, it is true, deserve not the name, 
though they have done^nothing but clink 
rliymes and measure syllables for years 
together ; their Johnsons and Smolletls 
i^e Inily poets ; though, for aught J know^, 
fhey never made a .single verse in their 
whole livc's. 

In c-veiy incipient language the poet 
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and the prose writer are veij distinct in 
their qualifications : the poet e»r proceeds 
first ; treading unbeaten path^^nriching 
his native funds, and emplojnfe in new 
adventures. The other follows with more 
cautious steps, and though shw in his 
motions, treasures up every Jfcful or 
ffileasing discovery. But when all 

.jlhe extent and the force of the lan^age 
IS luiown, the pdet then seems to rest from 
his labour, and is at length overtaken by 
his assiduous pursuer. 41oth characters arc 
then blended into one : the historian and 
orator catch all the poet’s fire, and leave 
him no real mark of distinctiouf except 
the iteration of numbers regularly return- 
ing. Thus, in the decline of ancient 
European learning, Seneca, though he 
wrote in prose, is as much a poet as 
Lucan ; and Longinus, though but a critic, 
more sublime than Apolloifius. 

From this then it appears that poetry 
is not discontinued, but altered among the 
English at present ; the outward form 
seems different from what it was, but 
poetiy still contiimes internally the same : 
the only (|ucstion remains, whether the 
metric feet used by the good wiitiirs of 
the last age or the prosaic numbers 
employed by the good writers of this 
be preferable? And here the practice 
of the last age appears to me superior : 
they submitted to the restraint of numbers 
and similar sounds ; and this restraint, 
instead of diminishing, augmented the 
force of their sentiment and style. Fancy 
restrained may be compared to a fountain, 
which plays liighcst liy diminishing the 
aperture. Of the truth of this maxim in 
every language every fine wj^iter is per- 
fectly sensible from his own experience, 
and yet to explain the ^-eason would be 
perhaps as difficult as to make a frigid 
genius profit by the discovery. 

There is still another reason \vi favour 
of the practice of the last age, to be drawn 
from the variety of modulation. The 
musical period iii prose is confined to a 
very few changes ; the numbers in verse 
are capable of infinite variation. I speak 
not now from the practice of modern 
verse writers, few of whom have any id^a 
of musical variety, but run on in the 
same monotonous flow through the whole 
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poem ; but rather from the example of 
their former poets, who were tolerable 
masters of this variety, and also from a 
capacity in the language of still admitting 
various unanticipated music. 

Several rules have been drawn up for 
varying the poetic measure, and critics 
have elaborately talked of accents and 
syllables ; but good sense and a fine ear, 
which rules can never teach, are what 
alone can in such a case cktermine. Tlie 
rapturous flowings of joy, or the interrup- 
tions of indignation, requjre accents yilaced 
entirely different, and a structure con- 
sonant to the emotions they would express. 
Changing passions, and numbers ghanging 
with those passions, make the whole secret 
of Western as well as Eastern poetry. In 
a word, the great faults of the modern pro- 
fessed English poets are, that they seem 
to want numbers which should vary with 
the jmssion, and are more employed in 
describing to the imagination than striking 
at the heart. — Adieu. 

L|TTER XLl. 

■ /t? the same 

SOxMF. time slice I sent thee, 0 holy 
disciple of Cc4fucius, £yi account of the 
grand abbey, v mausolciiin, of the kings 
and heroes of t^s nation : I liavc since been 
introduced to a temple, not so ancient, but 
far superior iji beauty and magnificence. 
In this, which is the most considerable of 
the empire, there are no pompous inscrip- 
tions, no flattery paid the dead, but all is 
elegant and awfully simple. There arc, 
however, a few rags hung rounfl the walls, 
which have, at a vast expense, been taken 
from the enemy in the l^resent war. The 
silk of which they are composed, when 
new, might be valued fit half a string of 
cojqier money in China ; yet this wise 
j>eople fitted out a fleet and an army in 
order to seize them, though now grown 
old, and scarcely capable of bejng patched 
up into a hjftidkerchief. By this conquest 
the I;nglish arc said to have gained, and 
the French to have lost, much honour. Is 
the honour of Eurorpean nations placed 
only in tattered silk ? 

In this temple I was permitted to remain 
during the whole service ; and were you 
not already acquainted with the religion of 
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the ]Mij^lish, you irmu my dcsciip- 

tiou he inclinefl to l)elie\e them as^KJSsly 
as the fhscii)lis of Lao "J'lic 
idol whiel) they seem lo .uhlie^s stritles 
like a colossus o\i-i the dooi of llie inner 
temj)le, winch lieie, as with the Jews, 
is esteemed the iiu^st saend pait of the 
building. Its nirules arc delivered in an 
hundred vaiious tones, which sc'ein to in- 
sjniethe we'islnjrjreis with enthusiasm and 
nu(‘: an old ^ujinan, who aj)j)eau‘d lo 
be the juiesti-ss, was emjdoyed in vaiioii*. 
altitude'' as she fe It tb(' ms]>n.ition When 
it bewail It. s|)('ak, all the jK-ojrle lemamed 
fixc'd in silent atte*nlion, noddnij:; assent. 
lookniL;, a|>|nobntion, apiieaiin^ hif^lily 
e'dilied by those sountis which toastranLjei 
mi,i;hl seem inai tie ulati' and nnmeaiinii;. 

When the idol had done speaking, and 
the I iie'tess had locked up its liinj^s wuth 
n key, obseivmo .ilmost all the e'omjiany 
leavine the temple, 1 e oiicludcd tlie service 
was ovei, and taUiiij^ my hat, was j^oiiil^ 
U) walk away with the crowd, when ! was ' 
slopped iry the Man in Hl.ij^k, wdio assuied ' 
me that the ceiemony h seaieely yet 
beirini. “ What ciied* “do 1 not sec ^ 
almost the wdiole boily ol i^ie woishippeis 
leav 1 nt; I he c 1 1 u ru' i 'i VV ( a/ I ) on | lei siiade 
me that such mimbeis wdn uofess leli^non 
and moialily would, m yhis shameless, 
niamiei, <jiut the temjile beiore the seiviee ' 
was couelndesl ? \ ou Su,*c-“ly mistake : ' 

not even the Kalmucks wandd be ,i,milty of i 
such an indecene'y, though all the ob)e*el ' 
of their w'orship was but a joint-stool.” 
My friend seeineil to blush foi |iis coiiiitry- 
meii, assuinijT me that those whom I saxv ' 
nmnmo mvay were only a iiarcel of musi- , 
cal hloeklieads, ^fhose passion was merely ■ 
for sounds, and wliose heads are as em])ly 
as a fiddle- ease :*lliose wJio reiiiam be- ! 
hind, says he, ate the true religious ; they ' 
make use of miisie lo warm t heir hearts, aiiel . 
to i/t tliem to a proirer ]ntch of rapture : ' 
exam 1 C t[ieir behaviour, and you wall 
conh^.^ there aie some among us who; 
practise true dt\ olioii. ‘ , i 

1 now looked round me as directed, but ' 
saw nothing of that fervent devotion winch , 
he had promised : one of the wemshijipers j 
appeared to be ogling the company through ' 
a glass : aiiotlier was fervent, not in acl- ! 
diesses to Heaven, but to his mistress; a ' 


I thud whit# ’red ; a Imiitli look siiuft ; and 
I llie }u-iestl,linsidr, in a cliow^y lone, read 
I ovei the of the day. 

I “ iJles/my e)es! ’ cried I, as hap- 
lieiied l/ look towaid.s the door, “what 
do J S(//V one o) the we)jshi])peis lalleii 
fast as^'p, and actually sunk down on 
cushi^. » He IS now enjoying the bene 
of a n*anci‘, e/i does lie leeeive the infliK- 
ence of some inysteiioiis vision ?“ — ‘Alas I 
alas!” replied my com]>amon, “no such 
thing ; he has onlj had the misfortune of 
eating too lieatly a dinnei, and fii‘<ls it 
...ij)ossil)le lo kee]) his e^>es open.” 'I'urn* 
ing to < another pail ol the tenijne, I 
]»eieeived a young l.nly inst in the .same 
I cireiiinslane'es afid .ittitiide . “Stiaiige,” 

I ciie*d I ;“cnii she, loo, liave over-eaten 
herself? hi, fie !“ lepheel my liieiid. 
“yon now giow ecnsoiious. She giem 
I elrowsv liomcalnig loo much ’ that would 
be ])H)(anation. She only slecjisnow I’loni 
having sat up all night at a biag jiaily.” 

I “'rurn me where 1 will, then,” says !, “1 
can jieiceive no single .symjitom ol devo 
turn among the worshipjieis, exeejil J'lom 
that old woman in the cciinei, who sits 
groa*mig behind the long sticks oi a 
mourning fan , she indeed' seemis greatly 
edified with what she lieais.”— Ay,” 
rcjilicd my fneiul, “I knew we should 
find some lo ealeh )oiu: 1 know- hei , tlial 
is the de*af lady w'ho lives m the cloisters. ” 
111 sliorl, the lemissness of behaviour 
in almost all llie woishijipeis, and some 
even of the gnaidiaus, struck me with 
surjnise. I liad been taught lo believe 
that none weie evem iironioted to offices 
in the temple, Init men remaikable fur 
their su])evi(»r sanctity, learning, and rec- 
titude ; that there was lu) such thing heard 
of as persons l*emg introduced into the 
church merely lo oblige a senator, oi pio- 
yide for the younger bianeh of a noble 
lamily : T e\)KTted, as their minds weie 
continually set upon heavenly tilings, to 
see llicii eyes directed lliere also ; and 
hoped from their beh^vioin to ]verceive 
their inclmations corresponding with iheir 
duty. Ikit 1 nm since informed, that 
some aie appointed to preside over tem- 
]iJes they never visit ; and, wdiile they 
are contented with 

Ictlmg others do all the good.-- Adieu 
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From Ftitu I loam in Lien CJi tJic 

Discontented IVanderer, by ihe iv ' oj Moscow 

Must I ever coulinue to cC |deinn thy 
])ci severance, and Maine llu* curiosity 
which destroys thy ha])piness ? A’liat yet 
untasted banquet, what luxuryNV^t un- 
known, has rewartled thj*painful ''adven- 
tures? Name a pleasuie winch thy native 
country could not amjdy procure : frame 
a wish that mi^ht not liave been satisfied 
in China. Why then sucli toil, and such 
dan^^er, in pin suit of raptures within your 
rcacli at lioine ? • 

Tlie Kuro]ieans, you will say, excel us 
in sciences an<l in arte, —those sciences 
winch bound the aspiring wish, and those 
arts which tend to {^ratify even unre- 
strained desire. They may jierhaps outdo 
us in the arts of biiildiniif .shq).s, casting 
cannon, or measuring mountains ; but aie 
they superioi in the greatest of all arts —the 
ait of governing kingdoms and ourselves? 

When I conqiare the history of China 
with that of Kurope, how do 1 exult in 
liemg a iiati\e of that kingdom which 
deri^'es its oiiginal tiom the sun. , Upon 
opening the (.'hinese liistory, I there be- 
hold an ancient extended empire, estab- 
lished by laws which natiiie and reason 
seem to have dictated. The duty of 
children to their jiarents— a duty which , 
natuie implants in e\ery breast — forms | 
the strength of that government which | 
has subsisted for timu immemorial. Filial I 
obedience is the first and greatest requisite j 
of a state : by this we become good } 
subjects to oui eiiijieiors, cajiable of j 
behaving with just subord illation to our ! 
superiors, and grateful dejiendants on i 
Heaven ; by this we ^lecome fonder of ' 
marriage, m older to be capable of exact- ' 
ing oliechence from otheis in our tuiii; by 
this we become good magistrates, for 
early submission is the truest lesson to 
those w'ho would learn to rule; by this 
the whede statte inay be said to resemble 
one family, of which the emperor is the 
protector, father, and fiiend. 

In this happy region, sequestered from 
the rest of inanbinil, I see a successiou of 
princes who in general considered them- 
sclvco as the fathers of their people ; a 
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race of philosophers who bravely coin- 
baled idolatry, ])re)udice, and tyranny, 
at the expense of theii juivate hajipiiiess 
and immediate rejuitalion. Whenever an 
iistiri>er or a tyrant intruded into the 
administration, how have all the good 
I and great been united against him ! Can 
I'uiiojieaii history jiroduee an instance like 
that of the twelve mandarines, who all 
icsolved to ajipnse the vicious emperor 
Tisiang of the irregulari^ of his conduct? 
He who fust underloo* the dangerous 
task was cut in 4vo by the cmiieror’s 
Older ; the second w'as ordered to be tor- 
mented, and then* put to a cruel death ; 
the tliird iiiideitook the task whlh intre- 
pidity, and was instantly slabbed by the 
tyrant’s hand : in this manner they all 
suffered, except one. but, not to be 
turned fium his purpose, the brave sur- 
vivor, entering the jialacewilh the instru- 
ments of tortuie m his hand, “ Here,” 
cued he, addiessmg himself to the throne, 
“here, O "J'lsiang, are the marks your 
faithful subj^ls receive for their loyalty ; 

J am weaiJt* w^ith serving a tyrant, and 
now' come fijnny reward.” The emjieror, 
struck with jis intrepidity, instantly for- 
gave the bo ^less of l^s conduct, and re- 
formed his What h'uropean annals 

can boast o, tyiant thus reclaimed to 
lenity? 

When fiy |l)rcthren had set upon the 
great Em]>ei' Chnsong alone, with his 
sahic he slew mr of them ; he was stiug- 
gling fifth, when his guards 

coming up wTre\going to cut the conspira- 
tor into a thousand jiieces. “ “No, no,” 
cried the emperor, with a calm and placid 
countenance, “ of all Hiis brothers he is 
the only one remaining ; at least let one 
of the family be .'^ufTefcd to live, that his 
aged paients may have somebody left to 
feed and comfort them.” 

I When llaitong, the last emperor of the 
house of Mmg, saw' himself besieged in 
■ his ow'u ?ity' by the usurper, he W'as 
j rcsqjved to issue from his palace w ith six 
! hundred of his guards, and give the 
I enemy battle ; but they forsook him. 
j being thus without hopes, and choosing 
death rather than to fall alive into the 
hands of a rebel, he retired to his garden, 
conducting his little chiughtcr, an only 
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child, in liU hand ; there m a i-iivate allegiance, Eid persuading to S'Ctlition- 
arboui, umheathing his sword, he stabbed j blood dow/i in the fields and on scalloKJs 
tiac young innocent to the heart, and then — tortures . >e(l as arguments to convince 
despatched Inrnself, leaving the following the rccusaJJ. : to heighten the hoiiot p 
words written with his blood on the bor- the picceJ ‘behold it shaded with wars, , 
der of his vest: “Forsaken by my sub- rel Hiongj treasons, plots, politics, 


jecls, abandoned by my friends, use my 
body as you will, but spare, ( ) spare, my 
people!” 

An cm] lire which has tlius continued 
invariably the same for such a long suc- 
cession of ages; winch, though at last 
conf|uercd by the, "J arlars, still preserves 
its ancient laws and learning, and may I 
more pro|)cr)y be said to annex the domi- 
nions of. Tartary to its empire, than to 
admit a foreign conrpieior ; an empire as 
large as Furojic, governed by one law, 
ackowlcdging subjection to one jnince, 
and experiencing but ^me devolution of 
any continnancc in the space of four thou- 
sand years : this is sometliiiig so pecu- 
liarly great, that I am naturally led to 
despise all other nations on the compari- 
son. Here we see no reli^ous pcrsccu- j 
tions, no enmity between Miaiikind for j 
difference in oimiioii. ThB disciples of | 
Lao Keim, the idolalrouM s'ectaries of i 
Fohi, and the idi^losoiihic* children of 
Confucius, only strive to Row by their 
actions the truth tif their dRtrines. 

Now turn from this hdlpy, peaceful 
scene to Fairope, the theajfa of intrigue, 
avarice, anrl ambition. Lj^v many revo- 
lutions does It not expcricfcc m the com- 
]iass even of one age ’ aid to what do 
these revolutions tend bul the c^pstriiction 
of thousands ? Every great event is re- 
plete W'ith some new calamity. The 
seasons of seremfy arc jiassed over in 
silence ; their histories se&m to speak only 
of the storm. • 

There we see theRomans extending their 
jiower over barbarous nations, and in turn 
becoming a jirey to those whom they had 
coiupiered. , We see those barbarians, 
when liK oine Christians, engaged in con- 
tinual war with the followers of Malnvnet; 
or, more dreadful still, destroying each 
other. We sec councils in the eailicr 
ages authori/ing c\ery iniquity — crusades 
spreading desokntion in the country left, 
as well as that to be conquered — excom- 
munications fieeihg subjects from natural 


poison. 

And/vhat advantage has any country 
of Europe obtained from such caIaniitLCs.?j 
Scarce any. Their dissensions, for more 
fiian a thousand years, have served to 
make cadi other unhappy, but have en- 
riched nunc. All the great nations still 
nearly preserve their ancient limits ; none 
liavc been able to subdue the other, and 
so terminate the dispute. Fiance, in sp'te 
of the conquests 'of lulward the Thud 
and Henry the Fifth, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Charles the Fiftli and riiili}) the 
Second, still remains within its ancient 
limits Spain,* Germany, Great Hritam, 
I’oland, the Stales of the North, are nearly 
still the same. What effect, then, has the 
blood of so many thousands, the destnic- 
tioii of so many cities, produced ? No- 
thing either great or considerahlo The 
Christian jirinces have lost, indeed, mncK 
fiom 4lie enemies of Cliiislcndoin, hut 
they liave gamed nothing from each other. 
Their princes, because they preferred am- 
bition to justice, deserve the cliarartcr of 
enemies to mankind ; and llicir priests, 
by neglecting moiality for opinion, have 
mistaken the interests of .society. 

On whatever side we regard the history 
of Europe, we shall perceive it to he a 
tissue of crimes, follies, and mi.sfortunes 
— of politics without design, and wars 
without consequences : m this long list of 
human mfinjjity a great chaiacter, or a 
shining virtue, may sometimes happen to 
arise, as we oftt^i meet a cottage or a 
1 cultivated s])ot in the most hideous wil- 
derness. Ihit for an Alfred, an Alphonso, 
a Frederick, or an Alexander HL, we 
meet a thousand jirinccs who have dis- 
j graced humanity. 

LETTER XLIIT. 

I'romLicn Chi AlUxv^i to Fiwj 11 oam. First 

I resnicnt of t/ir Ceremonial Academy at 

J^e/. in, in China . 

Wi*: have just received accounts here, that 
Voltaire, the poet and jihilosopher of 
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Europe, is dead ! He is’^ow beyond 
the rfeacli of the thousand Amies who, 
while living, degraded his "mtings, and 
branded his character. Scaje a page 
of his latter productions IhaM docs not 
jjetray the agonies of a beam bleeding 
■inkier the scourge of unmerited ^proach. 
Happy, therefore, at last in V'caping 
from calumny ! happy in leaving a world 
tliat was unworthy of him and his 
writings ! 

Lei others, my friend, bestrew the 
hearses of the great witli panegyric ; but 
such a loss as the world has now suffered 
affects me with stronger emotions. When ' 
a philosoplier dies, 1 consider myself as 
losing a ])atron, an iiistrftclor, and a friend. 

I consider the world as losing one who 
might serve to console her amidst the 
desolations of war and ambition. Nature 
c\ery day produces in iflmndance men 
capalile of rilling all the rcfjuisile duties 
of authority ; but she is niggard in the 


whether most to blame the ignorance or 
the villainy of my fellow-creatures. 

Should you look for the character of 
Voltaire among the journalists and illite- 
rate writers of the age, you will there find 
him characterised as a monster, with a 
head turned to wisdom and a heart in- 
clining to vice ; the powers of his mind 
and the baseness of his principles forming 
a detestable contrast. But seek for his 
character among writers ^ike himself, and 
you find him very differently described. 
You perceive him, in tljeii accounts, pos- 
sessed ofgood-natijie, humanity, greatness 
of soul, fortitude, and almost every virtue; 
in this description those who might be 
supposed best acquainted with his clia- 
; racter are unanimous. The Royal Prus- 
sian, D’Argens, Diderot, D’Alembert, 
and Fontenelle, ciuispire in drawing the 
I picture, in describing the friend of man, 
i and the patron of every rising genius. 

I An inilexible perseverance m what he 


birth of an exalted mind, scarcely pro- 
ducing in a century a single genius to bless 
.and enlighten a degenerate age. Prodigal 
in the production of kings, governors, 
mandarines, cliains, and courtiei*., she 
seems to have forgotten, for more than 
three thousand years, the manner m winch 
she once formed the lirain of a Confucius ; 
and well it is she has forgotten, when 
a bad w^orld gave him so very bad a 
reccj'tion. 


thought was right and a generous detes- 
tation of flatU'ry formed the groundwork 
of this great jlaii’s character. P'rom these 
principles nC strong virtues and few 
j faults arose rjls he was warm in his friend- 
I ship, and se\f|[c in his •esentment, all that 
I mention hin^ !,cem possessed of the same 
j qualities, ani |spcak of liim wdth rapture 
j or detestalioil A person of his eminence 
I can have few.] KlifTei ent as to his chaiacter : 
I every reader^ nust be an enemy or an 


Whence, my friend, this malevolence, 
which has ever pursued the great, even to 
the tomb ? wdience this more than fiend- 
like (lis})osit)on of embittering the lives of j 
those who w'oukl make us more wise and ! 
moreha])j)y? « 

When 1 cast my eye over the fates of 
several philosophers, who have at dif- 
ferent periods enlightened mankind, I 
must confess it insjnres me wdth the most 
degrading lellectioiis on humanity. When 
I read of the stripes of Mencius, the tor- 
tures of Tcliin, the bow^l of Socrates, and 
the bath of Scfteca ; when 1 hear of the 
persecutions of Dante, the imprisonment 
of Cfalilco, the indignities suffered by 
Montaigne, the banishment of Cartesins, 
tile infamy of Bacon, and that even Locke 
himself escaped not without reproach : 
when 1 think on such subjects, 1 hesitate 


admirer. 

This poet bclan the course of glory so 
early as |]ie a® of eighteen, and even 
then was aiith(« of a trageefy which de- 
serves applausel Possessed of a small 
patrimony, he wserv^d his independence 
in an age of vewality ; and supported the 
dignity of learning, 1^^ teaching his con- 
I temporary writers to live like him, above 
the favours of the great. He was banished 
his native country for a satire upon the 
royal comjiibine He had ;iccepted the 
place of Iiistorian to the French king, but 
refu*,ed to keep it, when he found it was 
presented only in order that he should be 
the first flatterer of the state. 

The great Prussian received him as an 
ornament to his kingdom, and had sense 
enough to value his friendbhi]^ and profit 
by his instructions. In this court he 
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coiiliiiued, till an inlnj^uc, with which 
the world seems hitherto unacfjuaintcd, 
obli^eii him to cjiut tliat country, His 
own hapyiiness, the hajijjincss of the 
monarch, of Ins sister, of a part of the 
court, rendered Jus dejiarlure necessary 
Tired at lentytli of courts and all the 
follies of tlie fyreat, lie n tired to Swil/,- 
erland, a country of lilaaty, where he 
enioyefl IraiupnJIily and llie muse. Here, 
tliouy;h without any taste foi mayymficence 
him.self, he usuany entertained at Instable 
the learned and ^polije of hanoyie, who 
were atfraited by a desire of sceinj^ a 
yierson from whom they had leceived so 
much sjjtisfael loii. 'I'lic entertainment 
was condiicteil witli the utmost eleyyanee, ' 
and the conversation Avas that of phi- 
losopheis, Itvety eoimtry that at once 
united liberty and science were his pecu- 
liar favourites, 'I'lie Iiemyy an Kniylishman 
was to Jiim a cliaiatler that ‘"claimed 
admiration and respect. 

^ IJelween Voltaire and llie disciples of 
<\>nfiKius there aic manj^ differences ; 
hoAV'cver, being of a diffoici 
not m tile least dimmish* 
am not disyileased with it 
cause he ha])pen‘* to ask , 
favours in a different maj 
Let Ins errois rest m yioiL ;; ms excel- 
lencies tleserve admnntioill Jet me Avith 
llie wise ndmire his AvisdJij ; id the en- 
vious and tile ignorant riddle his foildcs : 
(lie folly of otheis is evei#nost ridieiilous 
to those who are themsel^t's most foolish. 

— Adieu. 
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From Lien Chi AiUihs:! $ a Shn 

It is impossible .to form a philosophic 
system of hayipiness which is adayitetl to 
cA'ery condition iii life, since eveiy person 
who travids^ in tills great pursuit takes 
a sqiarale road. The cliffeitng colours 
winch .suit different complcKioiis ar^- not 
more various than the different ydeasures 
appropriated to particular minds. The 
various sects avIio have pretended to give 
essons to instruct men in happiness 
have described their own particular sensa- 
tio.n.s, without coiKidering ours ; have only 


loaded thiM- disciples with constraint, 
without adjfng to their real felicity. 

If I finiljpleasure m dancing, how ricli- 
j cnlous aa’oBi it be in me to prescribe such 
I an ainuseMeiil for the cnteitaiinncnt of a , 
j enpjile : MumUl he, on the other hand,’ 
i place hiF chief delight in painting, yet 
i would^e be absurd m recommending the 
same relish to one who had lost the powerj 
of distinguishing eoloiiis. Gcneial direc- 
tions are, therefore, commonly useless - and 
to be particular AA-«uld exhaust vohn les, 
since each individual may reijuirc a par- 
ticular system of piecejiis to direct his 
choice. • 

Kvery mind seems cajiable of enter- 
taining a cejtain*i|nanlily of happiness, 
which no inslilutions can increase, no i ii - 
ciimstanccsallei, and entirely independent 
of fortune. Lei any man compare his 
prc.sent foiinnt^Avilh llie past, and he will 
j ywobably find Inmself, njion the Avholc, 
neithei better nor Avorse than foimerly. 

I Cbatificd ambition, or irrepaiable tala- 
j mity, may jirotliice liansient sensations 
I of pleasiiie <n disticss, Tliose storms 
may diicomyiose in piopnrtion as ttiey 
arc sy-ong, or the mind is jihaiit to their 
impression. But the soul, though at fust 
lifted 11]) by the cA-ent, is cAeiy day ojie- 
ratetl upon with diminished mfhieiice, and 
at length subsides mlo the level of its 
usual tianfimllily. Should some unex- 
pected turn of fortune take thee from 
fettens, and yilace thee on a throne, cxiil- 
latum would be natural upon tlie change; 
but the teiniier, like the face, would soon 
lesuine its native sereiiily, 

Kvery avisIi, iheiefoie', which leads us 
to expect lu-yipiness soniewheie else but 
where we are, eveiy uislilulion which 
teaches us that jrc sliould be better by 
being possessed of something newg wdiieli 
promises to lift us a ste]) higher than we 
are, only la) s a foundation for uneasiness 
because It contracts debts which we can- 
mt rqiay ; it call.s that a good, wliich 
when Ave have found u,cvill in fact add 
to oiii ha])])incss. 

fr.r present, wdthoiit regret 

[or the jiast, or solicitude for the future 
ha* been the advice rather of poets 

SSond -m" 

moie lational than is generally imagined. 
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It is the only general preccv4 respecting 
the pursuit of happiness, Mat can be 
applied with propriety to eveft condition 
of life. The man of pleasure the man 
of business, and the philosSiher, are 
■'equally interested in its disqui^ion. If 
we CIO not find happiness in th'iyiresent 
moment, in what shall we find it^^* either 
in retlecting on the past, <f[ prognostica- 
ting the future, but Jet us see how these 
are capable of producing satisfaction. 

A remembrance of, what is past and 
an anticipation of what is to come seem 
to be the two faculties by which man 
differs most from other animals. ,TIioiigh 
brutes enjoy them in a limited degree, 
yet their whole life seeiiks taken up in the 
present, regaidless of tlie past and the 
future. Man, on the contrary, endeavouis 
to derive his liappiness, and experiences 
most of his miseries, fnmi these two 
sources. 

Is this superiority of reflection a pre- 
rogative of which we sliould boast, and 
for which we should thank nature ? oi- 
ls it a misfoitune of which we should 
complain, and be humble? Either from 
the abuse, or from the natuie of t];^ings, 
it certainly makes our condition more 
miserable. 

Had we a privilege of calling up, by 
the iiovver of memory, only such jiassages 
as were pleasing, uimiixed with such as 
were disagreeable, we might tlien excite, 
at pleasure, an ideal happiness, ])('rhaps 
moie poignant than actual sensation, 
but this is not the case : the past is never 
represented without some disagreeable 
circumstance, which tarnishes all its 
beauty ; the remembrance of an evil 
carries in it nothing agreeinde, and to 
remember a good is ahv\\ys accompanied 
with regret, 'rhus we lose more than we 
gain by the remembrance. 

And w^e shall find our expectation of 
the future to be a gift mure distressful 
even than the former. To fear an ap- 
proaching evil certainly a most dis- 
agreeable .sensation ; and in expecting 
an approaching good we experience the 
inquietude of wanting actual possession. 

Thus, whichever way we look, tlje 
prosjiect is disagreeable. behind, we 
have left pleasures we shall m-ver more 
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enjoy, and therefore regret ; and before, 
wc see pleasures which we languish to 
possess, and are consequently uneasy till 
we possess them. Was there any method 
of seizing the present, unembittered liy 
such reflections, then would our state be 
tolerably easy. 

This, indeed, is the endeavour of all 
mankind, who, uiitutorefl by philosophy, 
pursue as much as they can a life of 
amusement and dis.sipatian. Every rank 
in life, and every size or understanding, 
seems to follow thvs alone; or not j)ur- 
.suing it, deviates from liappiness. The 
I man of pleasure pursues dissipation by 
I profession ; the man of business^ pursues 
I It not less, as every voluntary labour he 
^ undergoes is only dissipation in disguise. 
I'lic ])hdosopher himself, even while he 
reasons upon the^ subject, does it un- 
; knowingly, witli a view of dissipating 
I the thoughts of what he was, or what he 
; must be. 

1 The subject, therefore, comes to this : 

I Which is th^most perfect sort of dis- 
; .sipation,— plAure, business, or philo- 
sophy? Whilk best serves to exclude 
i those iineasylkensations which memory 
or antictpaiiA produce ? 

I The eiithuMsm of pleasure charms 
! only by mtei®ls. I'he highest rapture 
lasts only fo»a moment ; and all the 
senses seem ^combined, as to be .'^oon 
I tired into lan^^ir by the gratification of 
I any one of the*. It is only among the 
poets we hear W men changing to one 
delight, when salLatcd with another. In 
nature it is veryidifferent : tlie glutton, 
when sated witffl the full meal, is un- 
qualified to fet* the •real jdeasure of 
(irinking ; the c»nkard, in turn, finds 
few of those tran^^rts^’hich lovers boast 
ill tMijoyment ; and the lover, when cloyed, 

; finds a diminution of every other appetite. 

; Thus, after a full indulgence of any one 
sense, the man of pleasure finds a languor 
in all, is plated in a chasm between past 
and pxpected enjoyment, peiceives an 
interval which must be filled up. The 
I present can give no satisfaction, because 
he has already robbed it of every charm : 
a mind thus left without immediate em- 
jfloyment naturally recurs to the past or 
future the reflector finds that he w'ns 





happy, and knows that he cannot be so 
now ; ho sees that he may yet be happy, 
and wishes the hour was come: tlms 
every period of his continuance is miser- 
able, except that very short one of imme- 
diate gratification. Instead of a life of 
dissipation, none has more frequent con- 
versations with disagreeable self than he : 
his enthusiasms are but few and transient ; 
his appetite.s, like angry creditors, con- 
tinually makii^ fruitless demands for 
what he is unalVle to pay ; and the greater 
his former pleasures, ,lhc more strong his 
regret, the more impatient his expecta- 
tions. A life of pleai>iire is therefore the 
most unpleasing life in the world. 

Habit lias rendered the man of business 
more cool in his desires \ he finds less 
regret for past ])Ieasures,and less solicitude 
for those to come. The life he now le.ads, 
though tainted in some measure with 
ho[)e, IS yet not afflicted so strongly with 
regret, and is less divided between short- 
lived rapture and lasting anguish. The 
pleasures he has enjoyed re not so vivid, 
and those he has to expe icAiinot consc- 
qiienlly create so much a fi-cty. 

The philosopher, who mdshis regard 
to all mankind, must sti luavc a smaller 
concern for what has aln ely affected, or 
may hereafter affect, h .elf: the con- 
cerns of others make 1 whole study, 
and that ^ludy is his pi. ,ure ; and this 
pl^sure is continuing jts nature, be- 
cause it can be chang at will, leaving 
but few of these aiixioi^s intervals which 
are employed in remej/dirance or antici- 
pation. The philosomer b/ this means 
leads a life of almost jeon tinned dissipa- 
tion ; and reflection, hvliich makes the 
uneasiness and misery/ -f others, serves as 
a companion amkins^-uctor to him. 

In a word, positive hajipiness is consti- 
tutional, and incapable of increase; misery 
is cyt if icial, and generally ]m)ccedr~^~ ^ 
3LI'’'!y-.„l’h‘^os>opny caii add to (w 
nrappme ' in no other matmer but by 
diminisliing our misery: it should not 
pretend to increase our present stock, but 
make us economists of what we are pos- 
sessed of. The great source of calamity 
lies in regret or anticipation : h e. the^pfoEf. 

“‘gardle^ ! 
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This is im ^ible to the man of pleasure ; 
it is diffi to the man of business ; 
and IS m hie measure attainable by the 
philosopli— , 1 1 appy were we all born phi- 
losojih era'll 1 born with a talent of thus 
-lissipatiJf our own cares, liy spreading 
them ui»i all mankind ! — Adieu. 


LETTER XLV. 

h'rom Lien Chi Altam^i to Fum Iloam, first 

President of the Ceremonial Academy at 

Pe\in, in China ‘ 

Though tlio frequent invitations 1 recCiVe 
from niQii of distinction here might exc.te 
the vanity of some, 1 am quite mortified, 
hoM'ever, when Lconsidcr the motives that 
inspire their civility. I am sent for not 
to be treated as a friend, but to satisfy 
curiosity; not to be entei tamed so much 
as wondered* at; the same earnestness 
which excites lliem to see a Chinese would 
have made them eipially proud of a visit 
from the rhinoceros. 

From the highest to the lowest, this 
people seem fond of sights and monsters ' 
f am told of a ])eison here who g^V'a 
very comfortable livelihood by making 
wonders, and then selling or showing them 
to the people for money : no matter how 
insignificant they were in the beginning, 
by locking them up close, and showing 
for money, they soon become prodi- 
gies ! His first essay in this way was to 
exhibit himself as a w'ax-work figure 
behind a glass door at a jiujipet sliow. 
Thus, keeping the spectators at a proper 
distance, and having his head adorned 
with a copper crown, he looked extremely 
“natuial, and very like the life itself.” He 
continued tiiis cxliihition with success, till 
an mvolunlaiy fit of snee/mg brought him 
to life before all the spectators, and con- 
sequently rendered him for that lime as 
entirely useless as the jieaceable inhabitant 
of a catacomb. 

Pctcrmined lo act the statue no more, he 
next leviecl contributioi^ under the figure 
of an Indian king ; and by painting his 
face, and counterfeiting the savage howl, 
he frighted several ladies and children 
jyith amazing success: in this manner 

Aoriably, had he not been arrested for 
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debt that was contracted \ien he was 
the figure in wax-work : tws his face 
underwent an involuntary a^ution, and 
he found himself reduced to lij primitive 
comjdexiori and indigence. 

‘ After some time, being freed&om gaol, 
he was now grown wiser, and '^^stead of 
making himself a wonder, was «*'^solved 
only to make wonders. Me learned the 
art of pasting up mummies ; was never at 
a loss for an artificial hisus naturae ; nay, 
it has been reported, tl^p-t he has sold seven 
petrified lobsters of his own manufac- 
ture to a noted collector of rarities : but 
this the learned Cracovius Putqdus has 
undertaken to refute in a very elaborate 
dissertation. • 

11 is last wonder was nothing more than 
an halter ; yet by this halter he gained more 
than by all his former exhibitions. The 
people, it seems, had got iUin their heads, 
that a certain noble criminal was to be 
hanged with a silken rope. Now there 
was nothing they so much wnshed to see 
as this very rope ; and he was resolved to 
gratify their curiosity : he therefore got 
made, not only of silk, but to render 
it more striking, several threads of gold 
were intermixed. The people paief their 
money only to see silk, but were highly 
satisfied when they found it was mixed 
with gold into the bargain. It is scarce 
necessary to mention, that the projector 
sold his silken rope for almost what it had 
cost him, as soon as the criminal was 
known to be hanged in hempen materials. 

By their fondness of sights one would 
be apt to imagine that, instead of desiring 
to see things as they should be, they are 
rather solicitous of seeing them as they 
ought not to be. A cat witlf four legs is 
disregarded, though never so useful ; but 
if it has but two, and’ is consequently 
incapable of catching mice, it is reckoned 
inestimable, and every man of taste is ready 
^ to raise the auction. A man, though in 
\ his person faultless as an aerial genius, 
might starve; ]jut if stuck over with 
hideous warts like a porcupine, his fortune 
is made for ever, and he may propagate 
the breed with impunity and applause. 

A good woman in my neighbourhood, 
who was bred a habit-maker, though sHe 
handled her needle tolerably well, could 
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scarcely get employment. Rut being 
obliged, by an accident, to have both her 
hands cut off from the elbows, what would 
in another country have been her ruin 
made her fortune here: she was now 
thought more fit for her trade than before ; 
business flowed in apace, and all people 
paid for seeing the mantua- maker who 
wrought without hands. 

A gentleman, showing me his collection 
of pictures, stopped at one with peculiar 
admiration: “There,” dies he, “is an 
inestimable piece.” ^ I gazed at the picture 
for some time, but coukrsee none of those 
graces with which lie seemed enraptured ; 
it appeared to me the most paltry piece of 
the whole collection: I therefore demanded 
I where those beauties lay, of which I was 
I yet insensible. “Sir,” cries he, “the 
merit dues not consist in the piece, but in 
the manner in wbrnh it was done. The 
painter drew the whole witli his foot, and 
held the jientil between his toes : I bought 
it at a very great price ; for peculiar merit 
should ever b^rewarded.” 

But these woplc are not more fond of 
wonders, thaS liberal in rewarding those 
who show tl«n. From tlie wonderful 
dog of knowJLlge, at present under the 
patronage of nobility, down to the man 
with the box, ™o professes to show “ the 
best imitatioimif Nature that was ever 
seen,” they aMive in luxury. A singing 
woman shalllfclect subscriptions in her 
own coach aneWx ; a fellow shall make a 
fortune by tossiw a straw from his toe to 
his nose; one in%articu]ar has found that 
eating fire ^'as thimost ready way to live j 
and another, wA jingles several bells 
fixal to his capAs tha only man that I 
know of who Iw received emolument 
from the labours ^uis liead. 

A young autho^l miyi of good -nature 
and learning, was complaining to me some 
nights ago of this misplaced generosity of 
the times. “Here,” says he, “have I 
spent part c?f my youth in attempting to 
instruct and amuse my fellow-creatures, 
and all my reward has been solitude, 
poverty, and reproach ; while a fellow, 
possessed of even the smallest share of 
fiddling merit, or who has perhaps learned 
to whistle double, is rewarded, applauded, 
and caressed ! ” — “Prithoe, young man,” 
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says I lo liim, “are you ignorant, that in 
so larf:e a city as this it is better to be an 
amusing than a useful member of society? 
Can you lea]> up, and toucli your feet four 
times before you come to the ground?” — 

“ No, sir.” — “ Can you lump for a man of 
quality?” — “No, sir.” — “Can you stand 
upon two horses at full speed?” — “No, 
sir. ” — “ Can you swallow a penknife ? ” — 

“ I can do none of these tricks.” — “ Why 
then,” cried I, “jhere is no other prudent 
means of subsidence left, but to ajiprise 
tlie town that you s|VJe(lily intend to cat 
up your own nose l)y subscription.” 

T have frequently regretted that none of 
our Kastvrn posture- masters, or showmen, 
have ever venluted to hhiglaml. 1 should 
be pleased to see that money circulate m 
Asia, which is now sent to Italy and 
France, in order to bring their vagabonds 
hithei. Several of mu tricks would un- 
doubtedly giva‘ tlic Knglish high satisfac- 
tion. Men of fashion would be greatly 
pleased with the jiostuies as well as 
the condescension of our . lancing girls; 
and the ladies would ciju'^ y admiie the 
condiu'lors of our firewc %. What an 
agreeable .surprise would be lo see a 
huge fellow with ivluskeisij'isli a charged 
blunderbuss full in a ladyl^face, without 

singeing her hair, or nieltiup'^ier p< ' 

I’erhajis, when the first sit uise was over, I 
.she miglit then grow lamil ^'vilh danger; ; 
and the ladies might vie vth each other I 
ill standing fire with iiitiy pdit 

Ilut of all the v'onder/ of the Fast, the 
most useful, and 1 slioiJ*! fanc^ the most 
plea.sing, would be tlnP hioking-glass of 
l.ao, which reflects thf mind as well as 
the body. It is ^aul f at the Fmperor 
Chusi used to make 1^, concubines dress 
their heads and theii l^rts in one of tliesc 
glasses every niownng^^vvhile the lady was 
at her toilet, he would frequently look over 
her shouhler ; and it is recorded that, 
among die ^liree liundred wdiich composed 
his scraj. Vo, not one was founif whose mmd 
was noi even more beautiful thap her 
person. 

1 make no doubt but a glass in this 
country would have the very same effect. 
The Fnglish ladies, concubines and all, 
would undoubtedly cut very pretty figures 
•in so faithful a •monitor. There, sliould 
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we happen peep over a lady’s shoulder 
while dies: ,, 'we might be able to see 
neither gi-'iing nor ill-nature; neither 
pride, dclTfuchery, nor a love of gadding. 
We shoulf find her, if any seiisilile defect 
appeared/i the mmd, more careful in rec- 
tifying it/han jilastering up the irreparable 
decays^ the person ; nay, I am even aj)t 
to fancy, that ftnlies would find mon: real^ 
pleasure in this utensil in private, tlian in 
any other bauble imported from C liiiia, 
though never so cvyensive or amusing. 

LETTER XIWI. 

y'tj ihe sawe 

UroN finishing iifcy last letter I retired to 
rest, lelleclmg n])on the woiuleis of the 
glass of Lao, wisliing lo be possessed ol 
one here, and resolved in such case to 
oblige every lady with a sight ol it for 
nothing. What fortune <leiiieil me vv akmg, 
fiiiicy supplied in a dieain : the glass, 1 
know not how, w as put into my possession, 
and I could perceive seveial ladies ap- 
proaching, some voluntarily, others driven 
forwaid against tlieii wills, liy a set of Tti?- 
conti^Ued genn, whom by intuition 1 knew 
were then* husliands. 

I'he apartment in which I was to show 
away wasfilledwilh several gaming-tables, 
as if just forsaken ; the candles were burnt 
to the socket, and tlic hour was five o’clock 
m the morning. Jdaced at one end of the 
room, winch w^as of piodigious Jengtli, I 
could more easily distinguish every female 
figure as she marched up from the door ; 
but, guess my surprise, when I coiilcl 
scarce jierceive one blooming or agiec- 
able face ainong the number. Tliis, liow'- 
ever, I nttriliuled lo llie i‘nrly hour, and 
kindly considcre^l that the face ol a lady 
just liscii fioin bed ought always lo find 
a conqiassioiiate advocate. 

rin. first i>erson w ho came up in order 
to view her intellectual face was a com- 
moner’s wife, who, as I afterwards found, 
being bred up during virginity in a 
pawnbroker’s shop.nowaltenqited to make 
up the defects of Ineeding and sentiment 
by the magnificence of her dress and the 
cjpensiveness of her amusements. “ Mr, 
Showman,” cried she, ajqiroaehing, “ I am 
told you has sometlnngto showin that tlierc 
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sort of magic lanthorn, by wh ‘ hi folks can 
see themselves on the insidelll protest, 

' as my I .ord Beetle says, I am \jvre it will 
be vastly pretty, for 1 have ncv<i(| seen any 
thing like it before. But how,V)-Are we 
to strip off our clothes, and be ftriied in- 
I side out ? if so, as Lord Beetle sa')^, I ab- 
solutely declare off ; for I would strip 
*for the world before a man’‘fface, and so I 
tells his Lordship almost every night of my 
life." I informed the lady that I would 
dispense with the ceremony of stripping, 
and immediately presented my glass to 
her view. 

As when a first-rate beauty, aftei having 
with difficulty escaped the small-pox, 
revisits her favourite mirror — that mirror 
which had rejieated the flattery of every 
lover, and even added force to the compli- 
ment — expecting to see what had so often 
given her pleasure, she no linger beholds 
the cherry lip, the polished forehead, and 
speaking blush, but a hateful ]>hi/., (pulled 
into a thousand seams by the hand of | 
deformity; grief, resentment, and rage fill I 
t her bosom by turns -she blames the Giles i 
: anu ihe stars, but, most of all, the unhajipy 
glass feels her resentment ; so it was^with 
the lady in ({uestion ; she had never seen 
her own mind before, and was now shocked 
at its deformity. ( )ne single look was | 
sufficient to satisfy her curiosity : 1 held j 
up the glass to her face, and she shut her 
eyes ; no entreaties could prevail ujion her 
to ga^e once more. She was even going 
to snatch it from my hands, and break it 
in a thousand pieces. I found it was time, 
therefore, to dismiss her as incorrigible, 
and .show away to the next that offered. 

This was an unmarried lady, who con- 
tinued in a slate of virginity till thirty-six, 
and then admitted a lover when she de- 
spaired of a husband. No woman was 
louder at a revel than she, perfectly free- 
hearted, and almost, in every respect, a 
man ; she understood ridicule to perfection, 

^ and was known even tq sally out in order 
io beat the watcl^ "Here, you, my dear, 
with the outlandish face,” .said she, ad- 
dressing me, " let me take a single peep. 
Not that I care three damn.s what figure 
1 may cut in the glass of such an ol(^- 
fashioned creature: if I am allowed the 
beauties of the face by people of fashion. 


I know the world will be complaisant 
enough to toss me the beauties of the mind 
into the bargain.” I helu my glass before 
her as she desired, and, must confess, was 
shocked with the reflection. The lady, 
however, gazed for some time with llie 
utmost complacency ; and, at last, turning 
to me with the most satisfied smile, said 
she never could think she had been half so 
handsome. 

Upon her dismission, a lady of distinc- 
tion was reluctantly haiiltli along to the 
glass by lier husbanjl. In bringing her 
forward, as he came first fo the glass him- 
self, his mind apjJbared tinctured with 
immoderate jealousy, and I was going to 
reproach Inm for using her with such se- 
venty ; but when the lady came to present 
lierself, 1 immediately retracted : for, alas ! 
it wassecii that he had Imt too much reason 
for his sus])icioiis. 

'I'lie next was a lady who usually teased 
all her accpiaintaiice m desiring to be told 
of her faults, and then never mended any. 
Upon appi oakling tlie glass, I could 
leadily ])eice vanity, alTeclaliim, and 
some other ill aking blots on her mind ; 
wherefore, by y advice, slic immediately 
set aliout me; ing. H^it 1 could easily 
find she was i earnest in the vvoik ; foi 
as she ropain them on one side, they 
generally brok out on another. Thus, 
after three O’ >ur attem])ts, she began 
to make th' nary use of the glass in 
setting hei hair.l 

Tlie comjian inow made room for a 
woman of leaniin, who apjiroaclied with a 
slow pace aiTd a s( am countenatice, which, 
for her own sake could wish li.ad been 
cleaner. “Sir," pi th« lady, floiirisliing 
her hand, whichl lekl a pinch of snuff, 
" I shall be enrapt ' 1 by having presented 
to my view a mini ith ^hich I have so 
long studied to be accpiainted ; but, in 
ore'er to give the sex a jiroper example, I 
must insist that all the company may be 
permitted to^ook over my sho’ulder.” I 
bowee^ assent, and, presenting the glass, 
showed the lady a mipd by no means so 
fair as she had expected to sec. Ill-nature, 
ill - placed pride, and spleen were too 
legible to be mistaken. Nothing could 
be more amusing than the mirth of her 
female companions who Imd looked over. 
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They had hated her fi om the beginning, 
and now the apartment echoed with a 
universal laugh. Nothing but a fortitude 
like hers could have witlistood their rail- 
lery : she stood it, l)Ovvever ; and wlien 
the burst was exliaiiste<l, with great tran- 
quillity she assured tlie com]iany, that the 
whole was a dcreptw and that she 

was too well acquainted with hei own 
mind, to believe any false lejnesentations 
from another, 'rims saying, she retired 
with a sullen ^iltisfaction, resolved not to 
mend her faults, In^t to write a cnticism 
on the mental reflector. 

1 must own, by tHis lime 1 began my- 
self to suspect the fidelity of my mirror; 
for as the ladies appealed at least to have 
the meiit of rising early, since they were 
up at five, I was ama/ed to find nothing 
of this good (|uality jnctured upon then 
mimls in the reflection : I was resolved, 
therefore, to communicate my suspicions 
to a lady whose mtellectiuil countenance 
appeared more fan than any of the rest, 
not having above seveiit; ,iiie spots in a’\ 
besides slqis and f(»ibles, 1^“ 1 own, young 
woman,” said 1, “thai lere aie some 
virtues ii|)oii that mind o )iiis ; but there 
is still one wliicl^ I done rejircsentcd, 
"-I mean that of risin jpbetimes in the 
inoniing ; I fancy llie gfhs false in that 
partieiilar. ” 'I'he youngLr ly .smiled at my 
sinqilicity ; and, williaLhsh, confessed, 
that she .ind the whole had been 

up all night gaming. 

lly this time all the Allies, excejit one, 
had seen theinselNes sif cessively, and »lis- 
liked the fthow or scoljW tlu' siumman : 
I was resolved, liowJi'cr, that she who 
seemed to neglfct liJa,elf, and was ne- 
glected by the rest, ^Quld take a view ; 
and, going up to a^ongji' of tlie room wliere 
vihe still continued sf^ig, I presented my 
glass full in her face. Here it w'as that I 
exulteil in my success; no blot, no stain 
appi .ocd on any part of the faithful mirror. 
As whn. the large unwrilten^'iage jiresents 
its siiijwy spotless bosom to the ^yiiter’s 
hand, so appeared the glass to my view. 

‘ Here, O ye daugliters of Kngiish .ances- 
tors !” cried I, “turn hither, and behold an 
object worthy imitation ! l.nok upon the 
mirror now, and acknowledge its justice, 
and this woman’s pre-eminence!” The 


ladies, obJlng the summons, came up in 
a group, fed looking on, acknowledged 
there wa.^ome truth in the picture, as the 
person ijlw represented had been deaf, 
dumb, aid a fool from her cradle ! 

This jiuch of my dream 1 distinctly re- 
memb^ the lest was filled with chimeras, > 
ench.-^ed castles, and flying dragons, as 
I usual. As Jou, my dear Fuin I loam, ’ 
i arc particulaily versed in the interpretation 
! of those midnight warnings, what pleasure 
should J find in your explanation ! But 
; that, our distance prevents : 1 make no 
doubt, however, lint that, from my descrip- 
tion, yi^ii will very much venerate the good 
(jualitics of the English ladies in general, 
since dreams, >ou know, go alw'ays by 
I conlranes. — Ailieu. 

LEi rER XLVII. 

Front Lien (Jii Altau^i io Hinfifio, a Slave 
in Per,si,t 

Your last letters betiay a mind seemingly 
fond of wisdom, yet tempested up by a 
! thousand vaiioiis passions. You wouh 
; fondly jiersuaile me, lliat my former lessons 
still influence yoiii conduct, and yet'^bur 
iiiinyl seems not less enslaved than your 
body. Knowledge, wisdom, erudition, 
arts, and elegame. wliat are they but the 
mere trappings of the mind, if they do not 
serve to increase the haiipiiiess of the j)os- 
sessor? A mnul liglitly instituted in the 
school of philosophy acijinres at once the 
stability of the oak and the flexibility of 
the osier, 'fhe truest manner of lessening 
our agonies is to shrink from their pressuie, 

IS to confess that we feel them. 

I he fortitude of luirojiean sages is but 
a dream ; for where lies the merit in being 
insensible to the strokes of fortune, or in 
dis-senibling ou| sensibility? If we are 
inscnsibli% that arises only from a liaiipy 
constitution ; that is a blessing previously 
granted by Heaven, and which no art can 
procure, no institutions improve. 

It we dissemble our feelings, we only 
ailificially endeavour t«* persuade others 
that we enjoy jnivileges wliich we actually 
do not possess. Thus, while we endea- 
voiir to ajipear happy, we feel at once 
all the jiangs of eternal misery and all 
tne self-reproaching conseiousnes.s of en- 
deavouring to deceive. 
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I know but of two sects of /philosophers 
in the world that have enc'tiavoured to ' 
inculcate that fortitude is but aJlimaginary | 
viriiie, — I mean the followers ol^tonfucius, 
and tliose wlio profess the doctrines of 
Christ. All other sects leach j:^ide under ' 
hiisfoftunes ; they alone teach humility. 

^ Niglit, says our Chinese philosojdier, not 
more surely follows tlie day, than j^ioaiis 
and teais j^row out of pain ; when mis- ' 
fortunes theieforc oppress, when tyrants | 
threaten, it is our interest, it is our duly, | 
to fly even to dissipation for support, I 
to seek rediess fiom fnendsliip, or from j 
that best of friends who loved* us into 
beinj;. 

Pliilosophers, my son, have long de- 
claimed against the passions, as being the 
source of all our miseries : they are the 
source of all our misfortunes, I own ; but 
they aie the source of our ^pleasures too; 
and every endeavour of our lives, and all 
the institutions of plii]osot)hy, should lend 
to this, not to disseinhle an absence (pf 
'passion, hut to repel tlupse which lead to 
vice, by those which direct to viitiu*. 

ilie soul may be compared to afield of 
battle, where two armies are leady in’ery 
moment to encipiinter : not a single vice 
but has a more powerful opjument, anil 
not one virtue but may be overborne by a 
combination of vices. Reason guides the 
bands of either host; nor can it siibdiieone I 
jpassion but by the assistance of another. | 
riuis as a bark on every side beset with | 
storms, enjoys a state of rest, so does the 
mind, when influenced by a just eipiipoise 
of the passions, enjoy tranipiillity. 

1 have used such means as my little 
fortune would admit tip procure your free- 
dom. I have lately written to the governor 
of Argun to pay your r.'^isuin, though at j 
the expense of all the wealth 1 brought ' 
with me from China. If we Ipecome poor, 
we shall at least have the jileasure of bear- 
^ ng poverty together; for what is fatigue 
or famine, when weighed against friend- 
shi|p and freodon*? — Adieu. j 

i 

LETTER XLVIII. | 

From Lien Chi Altan^i to , Merchant 


some pictures (1 had no design to buy), 
it surprised me to see a young prince in 
the woiking room, dressed in a painter’s 
apron, and assiduously learning the trade. 
We instantly remembered to have seen 
each other ; and, after the usual compli- 
ments, I stood by while he continued to 
paint on. As everything done by the 
rich IS praised ; as princes here, as well as 
in China, are never wMthout followers ; 
three or four persons, who had the apjiear- 
ance of gentlemen, were placed behind to 
comfoit and applaud hiiji at every stroke. 
Need I tell, that it stnick me with very 
disagreeable sensafions, to see a youth, 
who by his station in life had it in his 
])Ower to be useful to thousands, thus 
letting his mind run to waste upon canvas, 
and at the same lime fancying himself 
improving in tasti;, and filling his rank 
with proper decorum? 

As seeing an error and altemiitiug to 
redress it arc only one and the same with 
me, I look occasion, upon his lordshijfs 
desiring my fAinion of a Chinese scroll, 
intended lorMie (lame of a picture, to 
assure him. Bat a mandarin of China 
thought a miimte acipiaintance with such 
mechanical ti|ts belov^his dignity. 

This replyilaised the indignation of 
some, and t»y contemipt of others : I 
could hear tl,Snamcs of Vandal, tioth, 
taste, polite ||||s, delicacy, and fire, le- 
peated in tonJfcf ridicule or resentment. 
But consuleriiiM that it was in vain to 
aigue against pAile nnIio had so much to 
say, without coiifedicting them, I begged 
leave to repeal aliiry tale. Tins reejuest 
redoubled their llugliier ; but, not easily 
abashed at the ra«ry of boys, I persisted, 
ol)Seiving, that i»ould set the absurdity 
of placing our aJfctioTis upon trifles in 
the strongest poinrif virw; and adding, 
that it was hoped the moral v\ould com- 
jiensate for its stupidity. “For Heaven’s 
sake,” cried the great man, \vashing his 
brush in wafer, “let us have 110 morality 
at present ; if we must liavc a story, let it 
be without any moral.” 1 prc'tended not 
to hear; and, while he handled the brush, 
proceeded as follows : — 


inAmxtcuiiim , I “ In the kingdom of Bonliobbiu, which, 

IlArPENiNCr some days ago to call at a ! by the Chinese annals, apjiears to have 
[)aiuter\ to amuse myself in examining L flourished twenty lliousiftid years ago, 
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there reigned a prince endowed with every 
accomplishment which generally distin- 
guishes the sons of kings. Ills beauty 
was brighter than the sun. The sun, to 
whicli he was nearly related, would some- 
times stop his course, in order to look 
down and admire him. 

“ His mind was not less perfect than 
his l)(Mly : he knew .all things, without 
having ever read : pliilosopheis, poets, 
and historians^ submitted their works to 
his decision ; and so penetrating was he, 
that he couhl tey you the merit of a book 
by looking on the covei, He made epic 
poems, tragedies, and pastorals with sur- 
prising facility ; song, epigram, or rebus, 
was all one to him, though it was ob- 
served lie e»)uld never finish an aciostic. 
In short, llie fairy wlio presided at liis 
birth had emlowed hi\p with almost every 
peifection, oi, what was just the same, his 
SLiljjects weie ready lo acknowledge he 
possessed tlichi all ; and, foi his own jiart, 
he knew nothing to the coiitiary. A 
prince so accoinplislied lAceised a name 
suitable lo Ins merit ; ant ejie was called 
llonbennm boiibobbm l)oi I’lbbinet, which 
signifies, Ejilightoicr oj t i Shu. 

“As he was yery po iVful, and yet 
unmarried, all the neig cViuring kings 
earnestly sought his allia 'X l^acli scut 
his daugliter, dres.sed o / in the most 
magnifiieut manner, anc t^vith the most 
sumptuous retinue imagi* »)le, in order lo 
allure the prince ; so trut at tme lime 
there were seen at Ins ^url not less than 
seven hundred foieignlprinccsses, of cx- 
t|uisite senlimeiit and fcaiity,*each alone 
suflicienl to make sevel hundied ordinary 
men happy. * f 

“ Distracted in siich|. variety, the gene- 
rous Bonbenniii, hatjjd^^ not been tibliged 
by the laws of the empire to make choice 
of one, would very willingly have married 
them all, for none understood gallantly 
bettei. IJe spent numberless hours of 
solicitude in endeavouring !o determine 
wliom lie should choose : one lady was 
possessed of every perfection, but he dis- 
liked her eyebrows ; another was biigliler 
than the morning star, but he disapproved 
her fong-whaiig ; a third did not lay white 
enough on her cheek ; anti ii fourth did 
not .sufficientl/ blacken her nails. At 


last, after miinberless disappointments on 
the one sii#and the other, he made choice 
of the in«mparable Nanhoa, Queen of 
the Scailf Dragons. 

“ d’he fneparations for the royal iiu^ 
tials or the envy of the disa})pointed 
lathes, need no description ; btith the one 
and the other were as great as they ctmld 
be : the beaiitiliil princess was eont Ucted 
amidst admiring multitudes tt) the royal 
couch, where, aflci being divested of every 
cncumbeiiiig oriKWiient, she was pieced, 
in exiiectance of the youthful biitlcgroom, 
who thd not keep lier long in expectation. 

I He cante more chccifiil than the morning, 
anti jiiinting on her lijis a burning kiss, 
the attendants t( ok tliis as a luojicT signal 
lo withdraw. 

“ reiha})s I ouglil tt) have mentioned 
in the beginning th.at, among seieial otliei 
rpialificationsf the |)rmcc was foml of col- 
lecting and lireedmg mice, which being a 
harmless pastime, none ol his counsellors 
thought pioper to tlissuatle him frtiin ; he 
therctoie kcjit a great vanety of these' 
])rctty little .anim.iK, m the most beautiful 
cages, eni idled witli diamonds, rubrics, 
emei^lds, pearls, and other piecious slones: 
thus he iiinoteiilly spent four lion i s each 
day in contemplating tlieir innoecnt little 
pastimes. 

“ But to proceed ■ the prince and jinn- 
ccss were now in l)ed ; one with all Ih 
! love and expectation, the otlier with all 
! the modesty and fear, which is natural lo 
I suppose ; both willing, yet afiaid to begin ; 

, when the prince, happening to h)ok to- 
I wards the outside of tlie bed, jicMccived 
1 one of the most beautiful animals in the 
world, a wjjiite mouse with green eyes, 
playing about the floor, and i)erf()rmiiig a 
hundred pretty^lricks. He was already 
master of blue mice, red mice, and even 
white mice with yellow eyes ; but a 
white mouse with green eyes was what he 
had long endeavoured lo posse.ss : where- 
I fore, leaping from bed with the utmost 
I impatience and agility, tie youthful prince 
I attempted to sei/.c the little charmer ; 
but ii was fled in a moment ; for, alas ! 
the mouse was sent by a discontimted 
I piincess, and was itself a fairy. 

I “ It is impossible to describe the agony 
i of the prince upon this occasion ; he 
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sought round and round every part of the 
room ; even the bed where the princess 
lay was not exempt from the impiry : he 
turned the princess on one side and the 

ler, stripped her quite naked, but no 
rnbuse was to be found ; the princess her- 
self was kind enough to assist, but still to 
no purpose. 

“ ‘ Alas ! ’ cried the yoftng prince in 
agony, ‘how unhappy am 1 to be thus 
disappointed ! never, sure, was so beauti- 
ful an animal seen : I would give half my 
kingdom, and my princess, to him that 
would find it.’ The princess, though not 
much jdeased with the latter pa»t of his 
offer, endeavoured to comfort him as well 
as she could : she let liiin know that he 
had an hundred mice alieady, which 
ought to be at least suffieient to satisfy any 
philosopher like him. Though none of 
tlicm had green eyes, yet life should learn 
to thank llcaven that they had eyes. She 
told him (for she was a jirofound moralist) 
that incurable evils must lie borne, and 
that useless lamentations were vain, and 
that man was born to misfortunes ; she 
even eiUieated him to return to bed, and 
she would entleavour to lull him ctfi her 
bosom to repose : but still the prince con- 
tinued inconsolable ; and regarding her 
with a stern air, for which his family w’as 
remarkable, he vowed never to sleep in 
the royal jialace, or indulge himself in the 
innocent jdeasuresof matrimony, till he had 
found the white mouse with the green eyes. ” 

“ Prythce, Colonel Leech,” cried his 
Lordship, internipting me, “how do you 
like that nose? don’t you think there is 
something of the manner of Rembrandt 
in it? — A prince in all this^gony for a 
white mouse, oh, ridiculous ! —Don’t you 
think. Major Vampyre, t^iat eyebrow stip- 
pled very prettily ?— But pray, what are 
the green eyes to the purpose, except to 
amuse children ? — I would- give a thou- 
sand guineas to lay on the colouring of 
his cheek more smoothly. But 1 ask 
pardon ; pray, sir, proceed. ” 

LETl'ER XLIX. 

To the same. 

“Kings,” continued I, “at that tii^e 
were different from what they are now ; 
they then never engaged their word for 


anything which they did not rigoioiisly 
intend to perform. This was the case 
of Bonbennin, who continued all night to 
lament his misfortunes to the iinncess, 
who echoed groan for groan. When 
morning came, he published an edict, 
offering half his kingdom, and his prin- 
cess, to the person who should catch and 
bring him the white mouse with the green 
eyes. 

“ The edict was scarcely published, 
when all the traps in the kingdom were 
baited with cheese ; iiumbcrless mice were 
taken and destroyed ; but still the much- 
wished-for mouse *was not among the 
number. The prrvy council wag assem- 
bled more than once to give their advice ; 
but all their deliberations came to no- 
thing, even though there were two com- 
plete vermin-killer^ and three professed 
rat-catchers of the number. Frequent 
addresses, as is usual on extraordinary 
occasions, were sent from all parts of the 
empire ; but though these promised well, 
though in tln^i he received an assurance 
that his faitli 1 subjects would assist in 
his search w their lives and fortunes, 
yet, with all heir loyalty, they faileel 
when the ti ame tl^fit the mouse was 
to be caught. 

“The prin' therefore, was resolved 
to go himself j search, iletermined never 
to lie two niL . in one place, till he had 
found what hi tight for. Thus, quitting 
his palace witl^it attendants, he set out 
u[)oii his journo|L and travelled through 
many a desert, am crossed many a river, 
over high fiills, aid down long vales, still 
restless, still inqul'ing wherever he came; 
but no white moAe waf to be found. 

“ As one day, f®gued with his journey, 
he was shading Imnself from the heat 
of the mid-day 1^, under the arching 
branches of a banana-tree, meditating on 
the object of his pursuit, he perceived 
an old woman, hideously de(|ormed, ap- 
proaching Rim ; by her stoop, and the 
wrinyes of her visage, she seemed at 
least five hundred years old; and the 
spotted toad was not more freckled than 
was her skin. ‘ Ah ! Prince Bonbennin- 
bonbobbin-bonbobbinet,’ cried the crea- 
ture, ‘ what has led you so many thousand 
miles from your own kingdom ? what is it 
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you look fo : ? and what induces you to travel 
into the kingdom of the Knimcts?’ The 
prince, who was cxcc.ssiv(.‘Iy complaisant, 
told her the whole story three tunes ovei ; 
for she was hard of hearing ‘Well,’ 
says the old fairy, for such she was, ‘ I 
promise to ])ut you in possession of tJie 
white mouse with green eyes, and that 
immediately too, u])on one condition.’ — 
‘One comlition,’ ciied the ])iiiice in a 
rapture; ‘iiaine^a thousand : T shall un- 
dergo them all with jileasure.’- - ‘ Nay,’ 
interiupted the o^.d fany, ‘ 1 ask but one, j 
and that not very niortifying neither ; i 
it IS only that you instantly consent to ' 
marry me.’ 

“ It IS impossible to exjiress tlie prince’s 
confusion at this demand; he hived the 
mouse, but he detested the bride* he 
hesitated ; he desired t^ime to think upon 
the projiosal ; he would have been glad to 
consult his friends on such an occasion. 

‘ Nay, iKi)'-,’ cried the odious fairy, ‘ if you 
demui, I retract my promise; I do not 
desire to force my favour:# on any man. 
Here, you my attendants,’ cilSl .she, stami)- 
mg with her foot, ‘letniyniM ‘unebediiven 
up ; Harbacela, Queen of JSimets, is not 
usetl to contcmpUious trct^ncntl She 
had no sooner spoken than F^tr fiery chariot 
appealed m the air, diawii \ two snaiK; 
and she was just going to sfjt in, when the 
jjrmce reflected, that now f never w^as the 
time to be jiossessed of tljr white mouse ; 
and quite forgetting hi.sfawfnl princess 
Nanhoa, falling on his kjf vs, he implored 
forgiveness for having Mslily ^ejected so 
much beaiify. Tliis will-timed compli- 
nuMit instantly apjicaseJ the angry fairy. 
She affected a hidAnis Itm r of ajiprobation, 
and taking the young Juce by the hand, 
conducted him to ft nftnibouring church, 
where they wcr» maffircd together in a 
moment. As soon as the ceremony was 
performi.d, the prince, who was to the | 
last degn c ^lesirous of seeing his favouiitc | 
mouse, reminded the bride of Tier jiromise. 

‘ To confess a truth, my prince,’ crie^ she, 

‘ I myself am that very white mouse you 
saw on your wedding-night in the royal 
apartment. I now, therefore, give you 
the choice, whether you would have me a 
mouse by day and a woman by night, or 
a mouse by nigh! and a woman by day ? ’ 


i Though the prince was an excellent casui.st, 
i he was (pule at a loss how to determine ; 
i but at last thought it most ])riidenl to have 
recourse to a blue cat that had followed ,i 
him from lus own dominions, and fre- 
quently amused Imu with its conversation, 
and assisted him Avitli its advice: in fact, 
this cal was no other than the faithful 
princess Naiihtin herself, who had shared 
witli him all his haidships in tin.', disguise. 

“ Jiy her instructions he was determined 
in his choice, and mtiiimnglo the old fairy, 
jirudeiitly observeil, that iis she must have 
been sensible he had mairied her ‘only for 
the aak« of what she had,’ and not fiir 
her peisonal qualifications, he thought it 
would, fin sevei»l ic.isons, be most con- 
venient il she contniiied a woman by day, 
and ajipeaied a mouse by night. 

“ 'J'lic old fairy was a good deal mortified 
at her husband’s want of gallantry, ihougli 
she was reluctantly obliged to com|)ly : 
the day was therefore spent in the most 
polite amusements; the gentlemen talkeil 
smut, the ladies laughed, and were angry. 
At last the hapjiy night diew neai, the 
blue cat still stuck by the side of its niasTO*, 
and t^'en followed him to the biidal ajiait- 
ment. Harbacela entered the chambei, 
wearing a liain fifteen yaids long, siip- 
])ortcd by iiorciqiines, and all over beset 
with jewels, which served to rendei her 
more detestable. She was just stejijiing 
into bed to the jnince, forgetting her pio- 
mise, when he insisted ujKm seeing hei in 
the sliape of a mouse. She had jiromiscd, 
and no fany can break her woid ; where- 
fore, assuming the figure of tlie most 
beautiful mouse in the world, she skipjied 
and played «'^)oiil with .an infinity of amuse- 
ment. I’he prince, in an agony of r.ijiliire, 
was desirous of string his jn-etty jilayfellow 
move a slow d.ance about the floor to his 
own singing; he began to sing, and tlie 
mouse immediately to jierform with the 
most perfect knowledge of time, and the 
finest grace and greatest gravity imagin- 
able. It only began ; f#r Nanhoa, who 
had long waited for the O])portumty in the 
shape of a cat, flew upon il instantly with- 
out remorse, and eating it up in the Inin- 
dsedth jiart of a moment, broke the charm, 
and then resumed her natural figure. 

“ The prince now found that lie had all 
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along been under the power of enchant- 
ment, that his passion for the white mouse 
was entirely fictitious, and not the genuine 
^complexion of liis soul ; he now saw that 
his earnestness after mice was an illiberal 
amusement, and much more becoming a 
rat-catcher than a prince. All his mean- 
nesses now stai ed h i m in the face ; he liegged 
the discreet princess’s parcfon a hundred 
times. The iirincess very readily iorgave 
him ; and both returning to their palace 
in llonbobbin, lived vciy happily together, 
and reigned many years, witli all that 
wisdom which, by the story, they appear 
to have been ])ossessed of; pcrfettly con- 
vinced by their former adventures, that ; 
they who place their af6LH:tions on trifles , 
at first for ainiisemeiil, will find those trifles | 
at last become their most serious concern.' 
— Adieu. 

LlsTTlsR C 

Ffoui Lu'h Chi A^ta i^i to Fum Ifoaiu, hirst 
President of t/u C eremonuil Academy at 
Pekin in China 

Ask an Knghslnnan what nation in the 
world enjoys most fieedom, and he im- 
mediately answers, his own. Asl^ him 
in what that freedom princiiially consists, 
and he is instantly silent. 'I'liis hajipy 
pre-eminence does not arise from the 
jieople’s enjoying a larger share in legisla- 
tion than elsewhere, for in this particular 
several states in Europe excel them ; nor 
does it aiise from a greater exemption from 
taxes, for few countries [lay more; it does 
not ]n'oceed from their being restrained by 
fewer laws, for no people are burdened 
with so many ; nor does it particularly 
consist in the security of their jirojierty, 
for projierty is jnetly well secured in every 
polite state in Jmrojie. ^ 

How, then, are the linglish more free — 
for more free they certainly are — than the 
people of any other country, or under 
any other form of government whatever? 
Their freedom con.sists in their enjoying 
all the advantages of democracy, with 
this superior prerogative borroweel from 
monarchy, that the severity of their laws 
may be relaxed without endangering the 
constitution. , 

In a monarchical state, in which the 
constitution is strongest, the laws may lie 


relaxed without danger ; for though the 
people should be unanimous in the breach 
j of any one in particular, yet still there is 
an effective power superior to the jieople, 
capable of enforcing obedience, whenever 
it may be proper to inculcate the law 
either towards the support or welfare 
of the community. 

But in all those governments where 
laws derive (heir sanction from the jieoplc 
alone, transgressions cannot be overlooked 
without bringing the cbnstitiition into 
danger. I'hey win transgress the law in 
such a case arc those ^ho prescribe it, 
by which means it'loses not only its in- 
fluence, but its sanction. In every republic 
the laws must be stioiig, because ‘the con- 
stitution IS feeble ; they must resemble an 
Asiatic husband, who is justly jealous, 
because he knows himself impotent. 
'rhus,in Holland, jAvitzerland, andOenoa, 
new laws are not frecpiently enacted, but 
the oM ones are oliserved with unremit- 
ting severity. In such republics, there- 
fore, the ])eopk are slaves to laws of their 
■wn making, ^ttle less than in unmixed 
monaichies, ikeie they are slaves to 
the will of c subject to frailties like 
themselves. 

In EnglaUi from a vaiiety of happy 
accidents, th constitution is just strong 
enough, or, you will, monarchical 
! enough, to mit a relaxation of the 
; .severity of li^ .and yet those laws still 
to remain suflici ntly strong to govern th^ 
people. This the most peifect state of 
civil liberty of Inch we can form any 
idea : here* w e e a greater miniber of 
laws than in an rither country, while the 
jieople at the .si, tiwie obey only such 
as are immediat conducive to the inte- 
rests of society veral are unnoticed, 

' many unknown ; iie l^cpt to be revived 
.and enforced upon proper occasions ; 
others left to grow obsolete, even without 
. the necessity of abrogation. 

I There is •scarcely an Englishman who 
^ does ^ot almost every day of his life offend 
with impunity against some express law, 
and for which, in a certain conjuncture of 
circumstances, he would not receive pun- 
ishment. Gaming-houses, preaching at 
prohibited places, assembled crowds, noc- 
turnal amusements, pubttc shows, and a 
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hundred other instances, are forbid and 
frequented. These prohibitions arc useful ; 
though it be prudent in their magistrates, 
and h^)py for the people, that they arc 
not enlorccd, and none but the venal or i 
mercenary attempt to enforce them. 

The law in this case, like an indulgent 
parent, still keejis the rod, though the 
child is seldom corrected. Were those 
pardoned offences to rise into enormity, 
were they likely to obstruct the happiness 
of society, or enCianger the state, it is then 
that justice would resume her terrors, 
and punish those faults she had so often 
overlooked with indulgence. It iS to this 
ductility of the laws that an hhiglishman 
owes the fiecdom he enjoys superior to 
others in a more pojiuJai government : 
every step, therefore, the constitution 
lakes towards a democratic form, every 
(Uminulioii of the regal authority, is, in 
fact, a diminution of tlie subject’s freedom; j 
but eveiy alleniiil to rendei the govein- 
meiit moie popular not only impairs natu- 
ral liberty, but even will ly. last dissolve 
the political constitution. ^ 

Every ])upular goverinuji,il seems cal- 
culated to last only for a lj,-jnc : it grows 
rigid with age; new laws a ^iinulliplying, 
and the old continue in forcL. the subjects 
are oppressed, burdened f,th a multi- 
plicity of legal injunctions ; r ticTC are none 
from whom to expect redre jnand nothing 
but a sliong convulsion iile iie state can 
vindicate them into fornX lilierty : thus 
the people of Rome, a few gieat ones 
excepted, found more rej freedom under 
their emperors, though tErants,*than they 
Jiad experienced in thJold age of the 
commonwealth, in»\vhitp tlieii laws weie 
become numerous and Jf^iiiiful, in which 
new laws were ew-*r)»^.y enacting, and 
the old ones execyted®Ali rigour. They 
even refused to be reinstated in their former 
prerogatives, upon an offer made them to 
this piifjiose; for they actually found 
emperoi the only means of softening the 
rigours oi their constitution. 

The constitution of England is at*pre- j 
sent possessed of the strength of its native 
oak and the flexibility of the bending 
tamarisk; but should the people at any 
time, with a mistaken zeal, pant after an 
‘imaginary freedom, and fancy that abridg- 


ing monarchy was increasing their privi- 
leges, they would be very much mistaken, 

I since every jewel plucked from the ciown 
j of majesty wouhl only be made use of as 
a bribe to corruption : it might enrich the 
few wlio shared it among them, but would 
in fact impoverisli the public. 

As the Roman senators, by slow and 
imperceptible ^tigrees, became masters of 
the peojile, yet still flattered them with a' 
show of freedom, while themselves only 
were free: so it is^possible for a body of 
men. while they stand u]) for privileges, to 
glow into an exuberance of ]>ower them- 
selves; ^nd the luiblic becoine actually 
dependent, while some of its individuals 
only govern. • 

If then, my friend, there should in 
this country ever be uii the throne a king 
wlu), through good nature or age, should 
give up the smallest pari of his prciogativc 
to the people; if there should come a 
minister of merit and iiojuilarity — but I 
have room for no more. — Adieu. 

LETTER LT. 

To ihv Mime 

As I*was yesterday seated at breakfast 
over a pensive disli of lea, my meditations 
weie intenujited by my old friend and 
com])anu)ii, who introduced a stranger, 

I dressed pretty miicli like himself, d'hq 
’ geiillemaii made several apologies for his 
visit, begged of me to inijiute his intrusion 
to the sincerity of liis respect aiul the 
warmth of his curiosity. 

As I am very susjiicioiis of my comjiany 
when I find them very civil without any 
apparent reason, I answered the stranger’s 
I caresses at fTrst with reserve; which my 
fiicnd perceiving, instantly let me into 
my visitant’s trarfe and character, asking 
Mr. Fudge, wlicther lie had lately inib- 
lished .'inything new? T now conjectured 
that my guest was no other than a book- 
seller, and his answer confirmed my 
suspicions. ^ 

“ Excuse me, .sir,” says he, “ it is not 
the season ; books have their time a.s well 
as cucumbers. I would no moie bring 
out a new work in summer, than I would 
sen pork in the dog days. Nothing in 
my way goes off in summer, except very 
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light goods indeed. A review, a magazine, 
or a sessions’ paper, may amuse a summer 
reader; but all our stock of value we 
reserve for a spring and winter tratle.” — 

I must confess, sir,” says 1, “a curiosity 
to know what you call a valuable stock, 
which can only bear a winter perusal.” — 

“ Sir,” replied the bookseller, “ it is not 
my way to cry up my goods ; but, 
without exaggeration, I will venture to 
show with any of the trade : my books at I 
least have the peculiar^id vantage of being 
always new ; and it is my way to clear 
olf my old to the trunk-makers every 
season. 1 have ten new title-pages now 
about me, which only want books to be 
added to make them tl>e finest things in 
nature. Others may jirctend to direct 
the vulgar; but that is not my way; I 
always let the vulgar direct me ; wherever 
[)opular clamour arises, I always echo the 
million. For instance, should the people 
in general say that such a man is a rogue, 

1 instantly give orders to set him down m 

E rint a villain; thus every man buys the 
00 k, not to learn new sentiments, but to 
have the pleasure of seeing his own re- 
flected.” — “ But, sir,” interrupted you 

speak as if you yourself wrote the books 
you imblished; may I lx; so bold as to 
ask a sight of some of those intended 
publications which are shortly to surprise 
the world?” — “ As to that, sir,” replied 
the talkative bookseller, “ I only draw 
out the plans myself ; and though T am 
very cautious of communicating them to 
any, yet, as in the end I have a favour to 
ask, you shall see a few of them. Here, 
sir, here they are; diamonds of the first 
water, I assure you. Imprimis^ a trans- 
lation of several medical precepts for the 
use of such physicians ^s do not under- 
stand ].atin. Ifem^ the young clergyman’s 
art of placing patches regularly, with a 
dissertation on the different manners of 
smiling without distorting the face. Item, 
the whole art of love made perfectly easy, 
by a broker o(i Change Alley. Item, 
the proper manner of cutting blacklcad 
pencils, and making crayons, by the Right 
Hon. the Earl of- Ite»i, the muster- 
inaster-general, or the review of reviews^” 
— “ Sir,” cried I, interrupting him, “my 
curiosity with regard to title-pages is 


satisfied ; I should be glad to see some 
longer manuscript, a history or an epic 
poem.” — “ Ble.ss me,” cries the man of 
industry, “now you speak of an epic poem, 
you shall see an excellent farce. Here it 
is ; dip into it where you will, it will be 
found replete with true modern humour. 
Strokes, sir; it is filled with strokes of 
wit and satire in every line.” — “ Do you 
call these dashes of the pen strokes?” 
replied I ; “ for I must confess I can see no 
other.” — “And pray, sirj” returned he, 

“ what do you call, them? Do you see 
anything good now-a-clays, that is not 
filled with stroke<{ — and dashes? — Sir, a 
well-i)laced dash makes half the wit of 
our writers of modern humour. I bought 
a ])iecc last seasiin that had no other 
merit imon earth than nine hundred and 
ninely-nvc breaks, seven ty-two ha-ha’s, 
three good things, and a garter. And yet 
it played off, and bounced, and crackeil, 
and made more spoit than a firewoik.” 
- “ I fancy, then, sir, you were a con- 
siderable gan^r?” — “ It must be owned 
the piece duMiay; but, upon the whole, 

I cannot niiuS boast of last winter’s suc- 
cess: I gainewby two murders; but then 
I lost by an B -timed charily sermon. 1 
was a considiible sufferer by my Direct 
Road to an but the Infernal Guide 

brought me if J again. Ah, sir, that was 
a piece toiid^d off by the hand of a 
master; filletr^ith good things from one 
end to the olht^ 'Hie author had nothing 
but the jest m vw^ ; no dull moral lurking 
beneath, nor ill-*alured satire to sour the 
reader’s gdod-lilmour ; he wisely con- 
sidered, that mjral and humour at the 
same time were «iite (7\^erdoiiig the busi- 
ness.” — “ To wSt purpose was the book 
then publish edj|lcrh;d 1. — “ Sir, the 
book was publis®* in order to be sold ; 
i and no book sold better, excejit the criti- 
1 cisins upon it, which came out soon after : 
of all kinds of writing, that goes off best 
at jiresent ;**and I generally fasten a criti- 
cism, upon every selling book that is 
1 published, 

1 “ I once had an author who never left 

! the least opening for the critics ; close 
was the word, always very right and very 
I dull, ever on the safe side of an argument ; 
I yet, with all his qualific'aJions, incapable 
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of coming into favour. 1 soon jjcrceivcfl 
that his hcnt was for criticism ; ami, as 
he was good lor nollnng else, supplied 
him with ]iens and jiaper, and planted 
him, at the Ijeginniiig of every month, as 
a censor on the works of others. In 
short, I found Jnni treasiiie ; no merit 
could escape him : hut wlial is most re- 
markahle of all, h« ever wrote best and 
hitteresj wlien drunk.”— “ IJiit are there 
not some works,” mteiiupted 1, “that, 
from tile very '^hnaimer of tlieir com- 
position, must Ire exeprpt from ei itieisin ; 
particularly such^is profess to disregard 
Its laws?” 'riicie no work whatso- 
ever blit lie can criticise,” lejilicd the 
hooksellei ; “even though you wrote m 
riiinese, lie would liavc a pluck at you. 
Supjiosc you should lake it into youi 
head to pulrlish a hook^ let it he a volume 
of Cliiiiese letters, for instance; write 
how you will, he shall show the woild 
you could have written better. Should 
you, with the most local exactness, sink 
to the manners and cuf toms of the I 
country bom whence you Tome ; should | 
you confine yoursell to ihtvuurow limits 
of Eastern knowledge, ant be peifcctJy 
simple and [lerfec^Iy naturi', ' h‘'is then 
the strongest reason to exclivV lie may, 
ith a sneer, send you IrarT [to China for 
readers. He may olrservitpal, after the 
first or second letter, llie llt^'alion of the 
same simplicity is msupp/ alily tedious ; 
hut the worst of all is, thfipublic, in such 
a case, will anticijialc 1" ceiisuics, and 
leave you, with all y/ unmstructive 
simplicity, to he inaiiledBil discretion.” 

“ Yes,” cried ], “ hulji order to avoid 
his indignation, a^il, wHii I dioukl fear i 
more, that of the puhli J would, in such 
a case, write with al' he knowledge I 
was master of. As f not jiosscssed of 
much learnings at least T would not sup- 
press what little 1 had ; nor would T | 
atipear m stupid than nature lias made I 
me.”— “H» -e, then,” cries thc^ bookseller, I 
“ we shouM have you entirely ii\ our 
power: unnatural, un- Eastern, quite out | 
of character, erroneously sensililc, would ' 
be the whole cry. vSir, we sliould then 
hunt you down like a rat.”~“ Head of 
my father ! ” said I, “ sure there are but ! 
two ways; the^or must either be shut | 


1 or it must he open. I must either he 
i natural or unmituial.” — “lie what you 
j will, we shall criticise you,” returned the 
I booksellei, “and jiiove you a dunce m 
i spite of your teeth. Ihil, sir, it is lime 
that 1 sIhuiM come to business. 1 have 
just now' 111 the press a history of China ; 
and if you will huL juit your name to U as 
the author, I *sliall ie])ay the obligati tii 
with gralitude.”~'“ What, sir!” rL*))bcil 
I, “ pul my name to a work which 1 h:ivc 
not written? Newer! while 1 retain a 
proper respect for (he jmblicand myself.” 
'I’he bkmlncss of my leply (juitc nhated 
the aidfaii of the bookseller’s coiiveisa- 
tion ; and, after about half an hour’s 
li.sagreeabli' icseiw'e, he, witli some ceic- 
niony, look his leave and wnthdiew.— 
Adieu. 

Lld'TlCR MI. 

J'<> the Stun 

In all other lountnes, my dear Fum 
lloam, the iich are distinguished by then 
dress. In Persia, Cliina, and most jiarls 
of I'iurope, tho.se w'lio are jiossessedT)! 

I miicli, gold oi Sliver pul some of it 
upon their clothes ; but in England 
^ those who carry iiiulIi upon their clothes 
I are remaiked for having but little in their 
j ])ockels. A tawdry outside is regardcfl 
I as a badge of jioverty ; and those wdio 
' can sit at home, and gloat over their Ihou- 
I sands in .silent satisfaction, aie generally 
found to do it in plain clothes. 

Thus diversity of thinking from lire 
rest of the world which prevails here 1 
W'.as at first at a loss to account for : but 
am since nyormed, that it was intro- 
duced by an inlcrcouise between them 
and their neighl|ours, the French, who, 
w henever they came in order to pay these 
islandei's a visit, were generally very well 
dressed, and very poor, daubed wdlli lace, 
but all the gilding tin the outside. By this 
means laced clothes liave been brought 
so much into conlemj)*^ that, at pre- 
sent, even their mandarines are ashamed 
of finery. 

I must owm myself a convert to Pmglish 
simplicity ; I am no more for ostentation 
of wealth than of learning : the person 
who in company should pretend to be 
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wiser than others, 1 am a])t to regard as 
illiterate and ill-bred ; the person whose 
clothes are extremely fine, I am too apt 
to consider not being possessed of any 
super ioiity of fortune, but resembling 
those Indians who are fmind to wear all 
the gold tliey have in the world in a bob 
at the nose. 

T was lately introduced irfto a comjiany 
of the best dressed men I have seen since 
my arrival. Upon entering the room, 1 
was struck with awe it the grandeur of 
tlie dilferenl dresses. d’hat jiersonagc, 
tlnnight 1, in blue and gold must be some 
emperor’s son ; that in green anil silver 
a ])nnce of the blood ; he in embroidered 
scailet a prime ministiir ; all first-rate 
noldemen, I siijiiiose, and well-looking 
iKjblemen too. 1 sat for some time with 
that uneasiness which conscious inferiority 
[iroduccs in the ingenuous#mind, all at- 
tention to their discourse. However, 1 
found their conversation more vulgar than 
I could have exjiected from personages of 
siuli distinction. If these, thought j to 
myself, be jirinces, they are the most 
stupid princes I have ever conversed wuth : 
yet still I continued to venerate then* Jress! 
for dress has a kind of mechanical influence 
jon the mind. 

^ My friend m black, indeed, did not 
behave with the same deference, but con- 
jlradicted the finest of them all in the 
‘|nost ])eremi)tory tones of contempt. But 
had scarcely time to wonder at the 
j Imprudence of his conduct, when I found 
; ^occasion to be equally surprised at the 
I ;^d)sur (lily of theirs ; for upon the entrance 
I fof a middle-aged inai., dressed in a cap, 
j fdirty shirt, and bools, the ^vhole circle 
I Iseemed diminished of their former im- 
portance, and contender^ who should be 
first to ]^ay their obeisance to the stranger. 
'They somewhat resembled a circle of 
Kalmucks olfeiing incense to a bear. 

Eager to know the cause of so much 
seeming contradiction, I whis]iered my 
fiiend out of ti#L* room, and found that 
the august comiiany consisted of no other 
than a dancing master, two fiddlers, and 
a third-rate actor, all assembled in order 
to make a set at country dances ; and t^e 
middle-aged gentleman whom I saw enter 
was a squire from the country, and 


desiious of learning the new manner of 
footing, and smoothing up the rudiments 
of his rural minuet. 

\ was no longer siirprisetl at the au- 
thority which my friend assumed among 
them ; nay, was even displeased, (pardon 
my Eastern education,) that he had not 
kicked eveiy creature of tliem down 
stairs. “What,” said I, “shall a set of 
such p.altiy fellows dress themselves up 
like sons of kings, and claim even the 
transitory respect of half a/i hour ? There 
should be some law, to restiain so mani- 
fest a breach of privilege ; they should go 
from house to hous?, as in China, with the 
instruments of their profession, strung 
round their necks ; by this means we 
might be able lo distinguish and treat 
them ill a style of becoming contempt.” 
— “Hold, my fne^jd,” replied my com- 
jianion, “ were your reformation to lake 
])lace, as dancing masters ami fiddlers 
now' mimic gentlemen in ajipearance, w'e 
should then find our fine gentlemen con- 
foiming to {\ irs. A beau might be 
introduced tijj i lady of fashion, with a 
lidille-case hit his neck by a red 

riband ; andj nslead of a cane, might 
carry a fuldj ,tick. Jlurngh to be as 
dull as a first|;3rtc dancing master might 
be used with t:\)verbial justice ; yet, dull 
as he is, niaii ^jJ. fine gentleman sets him 
iq) as the pi'i^r standard of politeness ; 
copies not onPi the pert vivacity of his 
air, but the fla4jiisi])idily of his conversa- 
tion. In short, ' you make a law' against 
dancing masters litating the fine gentle- 
man, you *shouli with as much reason 
enact, that no fu > gentleman shall imitate 
the dancing mast ' • 

After I had ift my friend, I made 
tow'ards home, ^ w'cnt upon 

the difficulty c \linguishing men by 
their appearance. Invited, however, by 
the freshness of the evening, I did not 
return directly, but went to r,uminatc on 
what had ]Ihssed in a public garden be- 
longi^g to the city. Here, as 1 .sat upon 
one of the benches, and felt the pleasing 
sympathy which nature in bloom inspires, 
a disconsolate figure who sat on the other 
end of the seat seemed no way to enjoy 
the .serenity of the season. 

Ilis dress was miseriffifte beyond de- 
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scription : a threadbare oiat, of the rudest 
materials ; a shirt, thoii^^h clean, yet 
extremely coarse ; hair that seemed to 
have l>een long unconscious of the comb; 
and all the rest of his efjuijiage impressed 
with the marks (jf genuine poverty. 

As he continued to sigh and testify 
every symptom of despaii, 1 was naturally 
led, fiom a motive of liurnanily, to ofter 
comfort and assi'-tance. Vou know my 
heait ; and that all who are miserable 
may claim a ]hace there. The jiensive 
stranger at first (leclined my convcisation ; 
but at last jieiceivinga peculiarity in my 
acccnl and manner of thinking, he began 
to unfold himself by degrees. 

1 now found that he was not so very 
miserable as he at lirsi apjieared ; upi 
offering him a small piece of money, he 
refused my favour, yet wilhout njipeanng I 
dis])leased at my intended generosity. It | 
is true, he sciinetimes interrupted the ' 
conveisation with a sigh, and talked 
pathetically of neglected merit ; yet still 
I could ])erceive a sereintj' ni his coun- 
tenance, that, upon a do ;r insiiection, 
bespoke inward content. |v 

Upon a pause in the Itmversation T 
was going to tal^e my lAjve,. when he 
begged I would favour il,in with my 
company home to sui>pi|h I was sur- 
prised at such a demand fifin a person of j 
his appearance, but, willinA ^indulgecini- 
osity, 1 accepted his invitaljpr. ; and, though 
I felt .some rcpiignaiicemt being seen 
with one who ajipeared » very wretched, 
went along with seeniin#alacrity. 

Still, aslieap|)roache«neare!-hoine, his 
good humour jiroportimalily seemed to 
increase. At hint litAlopped, not at 
the gate of a hovel, bijof a magnificent ; 
palace ! When i my eyes upon i 

all the siimptuou,s eljfiiice which every- ' 
where presented upon entering, and then 
when 1 looked at my seeming miserable 
condu''tor, I could scarcely think that all 
this tiP'M-y ll^elonged to him • yet in fact 
it did Numerous servants ran through 
the apartments with silent assiifuity ; 
several ladies of beauty, and magnificently 
dressed, came to welcome liLs return ; a 
most elegant supper was provided ; in 
short, I found the person whom a little 
. before T had «*incerely pitied to be in 

[ 


realily a most refined epicure,- one who 
coiirteil contempt abroad, in order to feel 
with keener gust the pleasure of pre- 
eminence at lioiiie. Adieu. ^ 

LKTTKR Idll. 

I< roHi thi’ same 

How oftei. Have Ave admired the clo- 
<jiicncc of JCuiojie! lliat stiength ot think- 
ing, that delicacy of imagination, even 
beyond the efforts,of the (.'hinese thein- 
.selvcs. How weie we enraptured with 
those bold figures which sent every senti- 
ment wiili force to the heart! How have 
fcve spent whole days logctlier, in learning 
those arts by A^iicli luiiopeaii writers 
got within the ] missions, and led tlie 
' leader as if liy enehantnient I 

but though we have learned most of 
the rhetoiical figures of the last age, yet 
theie seems to be one or two of great use 
here, Avhicli have not yet tiavelled to 
Uhina. d'he liguies I mean ai-e called 
bawdry and Pertiiess : none are more 
fashioiialile, none so sure of admirers ; 
they me of such a nature, tlial the merest 
bloelxjiead, by a ]>ro])er use of them, shall 
have the reputation of a A\il ; they lie 
level to the meanest capacities, aiul ad- 
dress those passions which all have, or 
would be ashamed to disow n 

It has been observed, and 1 believe 
j Avith some truth, that it i-t very dilficult 
for a dunce to olitain the rejiutalion of a 
w'it ; yet, by the assistance of the ligure 
bawdry, this may be easily affected, and 
a bawdy blockhead often jiasses for a 
fellow of smart jiarts and jiretensions. 
Kvery ob|ca in nature lielps tlie jokes 
forward, wntTioiit seaue any effort of the 
imagination. Jf^ lady .stands, something 
very good may be said Ujion that ; if she 
happens to fall, witli the help of a little 
j fashioiialile pruriency, there are forty sly 
I things leady on the occasion. but a 
prurient jest has always been found to 
I give most pleasure to ^ few' very old 
gentlemen, wlio, being in some measure 
, dead to other sensations, feel the force of 
the allusion with double violence on the 
ogjans of risibility. 

, An author who writes in this manner 
I IS generally sure, llierefore, of having the 
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very old and the impotent among his 
admirers ; for these he may properly l>e 
said to write, and from these he ought 
expect his reward ; his works being 
'men a very proper succedaneum to can- 
tharides or an asahetida pill. His pen 
should be considered in the same light 
as the squirt of an apothecary, both being 
directed to the same gcnerdus end. 

but though this manner of writing be 
perfectly adapted to the taste of gentle- 
men and ladies of fashion here, yet still 
it deserves greater praise in being etpially 
suited to the most vulgar apprehensions. 
1'he very ladies and gentlemen of Jlenm 
f>r Caffraria are in this respect tolerably 
polite, and might relislr a prurient joke 
of this kind with critical j)ropriety ; 
probably, too, with higher gust, as they 
wear neither breeches nor petticoats to j 
intercejit the ap[)lication. ' 

It is certain I never could have thought 
the ladies heie, biassed as they are by 
education, callable at once of bravely 
throwing off their prejudices, and not only 
apjilaiiding books in which this figure 
makes the only ineiit, but even adojiting 
it in their own con\ersation. Yet^so it 
is ; the pretty innocents now carry those 
books o]»enly in their hands, w'liich for* 
nierly were hid under the cushion; they 
now lisp their double meanings with so 
much grace, and talk over the raptures 
they bestow w ith such little reserve, that 
I am sometimes reminded of a custom 
among the entertainers in C’hina, who 
think it a piece of necessary bleeding to 
wliet the a])petites of their guests, by 
letting them smell dinner in the kitchen, 
before it is served up to lable^ 

The veneration we have for many things 
entirely proceeds from lln;ir being carefully 
concealed. Were the idolatrous Tartar 
permitted to lift the veil which keeps his 
idol from view, it might be a certain 
method to cure his future superstition : 
with what a noble spirit of freedom, 
tlierefore, must #hat wuitcr lie possessed, 
who bravely paints things as they are, 
who lifts the veil of modesty, who dis- 
plays the most hidden recesses of the 
temple, and show s the erring people thsit 
the object of their vows is either, perhaps, 
a mouse or a monkey ! 


However, though this figure be at pre- 
sent so much in fashion ; though the pro- 
fessors of it are so much caressed by the 
great, those perfect judges of literary ex- 
cellence ; yet it is confessed to be only a 
revival of what was once fashionable here 
before. There was a time when, by this 
very manner of writing, the gentle 'rorn 
D’Urfey, as 1 read in English authors, 
acquired his great reputation, and became 
the favourite of a king. 

The works of this original genius, 
though they never .travelled abroad to 
China, and scarcely have reached jjos- 
teiity at lioine, were once found upon 
every fashionable toilet, and made the 
subject of iiolile, I mean very jiolite, con- 
versation. “Has your grace seen Mr. 
H’Urfey’s last new thing, the Oykt Ilole'i— 
a most facetious pieqe ! ” — “ Sure, my lord, 
all the worlil must have seen it ; D’ Urfey is 
certainly the most comical creature alive. 
It is impossilile to read his things and live. 
Was there ever anything so natural and 
pretty, as w'lu^^^ the Squire and Ilridget 
meet in the f liar? And then the diffi- 
culties they kJfith find in broaching the 
beer barrel arjlso arch and so ingenious ! 
We have ccrjinly not lung of fhis kind 
m the langur^!!'.” In this manner they 
.spoke then, iivjlin this manner they speak 
now ; for lhoni.(i| the successor of D’Urfey 
does not exc<>j^im in wot, the woildmust 
confess he ouflples him in obscenity. 

There are s leral very dull fellow's, 
who, by a few ni«banical helps, sometimes 
learn to l)ecome^‘xtreniely brilliant and 
pleasing; with fl little dexterity in the 
management of tl eyebrow's, fingers, and 
nose, by imitat^^ a cJt, a sow’ and pigs, 
— by a loud lavSi, and a slaji on the 
shoulder, — the nif^ignorant are furnished 
out for conversniWn. But the WTitei 
finds it impossible to throw his winks, his 
shrugs, or his attitudes upon paiici , he 
may borrow some assistance, ^indeed, by 
])rinting his" face at the title-page; but, 
withqiit w'it, to pass for a man of ingenuity, 
no other mechanical help but downright 
obscenity w'ill suffice. By speaking of 
some peculiar sensations we aie always 
sure of exciting laughter, for the jest does 
not lie in the w’riter, but in the subject. 

Bui Bawdry is often Mpwl on by 
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another figure, called Pert ness; and few 
indeed arc found to excel in one, that are 
not posse‘sed of the other. 

As in common conversation the best 
way to make the audience laugfi is liy first 
laughing yourself; so in writing the pro- 
perest manner is to show an attenn)t at 
humour, which will jiass upon most for 
humour in reality. 'I o effect this, readers 
must be treated with the most peifect 
familiarity : in <ine page the aulluir is to 
make them a mw bow, and in the next 
to pull them by ^he nose ; he must talk m 
riddles, and tlien semi them to bed, in 
order to dream for the solution, lie must 
speak of himself, ami his chajitcrs, and his 
manner, and what he would be at, .and his 
own inipoi lance, and his mothers impor- 
tance, with the most imi>itying pnilixity; 
now and then testifying his contempt 
for all bill himself, smiling AMthout a 
jest, and without wit professing vivacity. 
Adieu. 

LKTTKR i; 

From ihi' 

TuoiK’.Ji naturally jicnsivdlryet I am fond 
of gay cifmpany, j^nd lake^tivery opportu- 
nity ot thus di.smissmg Je mnul from 
iluty. Fiomt often found 

in the eentie )f a irand wheiever 

pleaMire is to be sold, aiij n-jjways a ]uir- 
chaser. In tho.se jilace? cAnthout being 
reinaiked by any, I join itever goes 

forwaid; vvoik mypasstfns into a simi- 
litude of frivolous eariMstnes.s, .shout as 
they shout, and coiKlcntti as they hajipen 
to disapprove A minl| thus sunk for a 
while below its nftturaU Randan I is ipiali- 

‘<1 for stronger tligt„ as those fust 
retire who would s^usll hirwaid with 
greater vigour, • <C~ 

Attracted by the serenity of the evening, 
my friend and I lately went to ga/.e n])on 
the company in one of the public walk.s 
near the cit v 1 1 ere we snunl<*red together 
for some timi . either praising the Ideality 
of such as weie handsome, or the dresses 
of such as had nothing else to recommend 
them. We had gone thus deliberately 
forward for some time, when, slopping on 
a sudden, my friend caught me by the 
elbow, and lecHfte out of the public walk. 


I could perceive l.y the quichncss of his 
pace, and l.y his frc.piently looking l>e- 
hind, that lie was attempting to avoid 
somebody who followed : we now turned 
to the rii'ht, then to the left ; as we wcMit 
forward, he still went faster ; but m vain • 
the person whom lie attengited to esca])e 
liuntcd us thiough every doubling, aufl 
gained upon iTs each moment, .so that at 
last we faiily stood still, resolving to kv;e 
what we c’oulil not avoid. 

Our puisuer sooii came up, and joinel 
us with all the familiarity of an old ac 
fiuamlance. “My dear J )rybone, cues 
he, shaking my trieiul’s h.ind, “ win re liave 
you been Intling this halt a century : 1 osi- 
tively I had fai^tded you were gone to 
cultivate matrimony ami your estate in 
the eoimtry.” 1 )urmg the leply 1 had an 
opportunity of surveying the appearance 
of oui iievv' •coiiijfamon t his hat was 
jilnehed iij) with ])ecubar .smailness ; his 
hioks weie pale, lliin. ami sharp; round 
his neck he W'oie a broad black ribaml, 
and in bis bosom a buLkle studded wdth 
glass; his coat was tiimmed w'lth tar- 
nisheil twist ; he woieliyhis side a swoid 
with.a black hilt; and Ins stockings ol 
silk, though newly washed, were giown 
yellow by long I so much 

engaged with the ]ieculiaiily of his diess, 
that \ allendeil only to the lattei jifirl of my 
fiiend’s leply, in which he eoinphnienled 
Mr. d'lbbs on the taste of Ids clothes, and 
the bloom m liis countenance. “Psliaw^ 
psluiw'. Will," cued the figure, “nomoie 
of that, if you love me : you know I hate 
tl.ittery, - on my soul I do ; and yet, to 
be sure, an intimacy witli the great will 
impiove one’s appearance, and a course of 
vemson will fallen; and yi‘l, faith, I de- 
spise the great js nnuh as you do; but 
there are a gieat many damn’d honest 
fellow^s among them, and w’e must not 
(jiiarrel with one half, hecausc llu‘ othei 
wants weeding. If they were all siuh 
as my Lord Mudler, one of the most good- 
naluied creatures that gtver squeezed a 
lemon, I should myself he ainting the 
number of their admirers. 1 w as ycsler- 
flay to dine at the Duchess of Piccadilly’s. 
My h>rd was there. ‘Ned,’ say.s he to 
me, ‘Ned,’ says he, ‘T’ll hfild gold to 
..silvei I can tell wheie you w'eie poaching 
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last night. ’ * Poaching, my lord ? ’ says 

I ; ‘faith, you have missed already; for I 
staid at home, and let the girls poach for 
me. That’s my way : I take a fine woman 
as some animals do their prey — stand still, 
and, swoop, they fall into my mouth.’” 

“ Ah, Tibbs, thou art a hap])y fellow,” 
cried my companion, with looks of infinite 
pity ; “ 1 hope your fortune ts as much im- 
proved as your understanding in such com- 
pany ?” — “Improved !” replied the other : 
“you shall know, — bullet it go no farther 
— a great secret — five hunched a year to 
begin with — my lord’s word of honour for 
it. 1 lis lordship took me down ii^his own 
chariot yesterday, and we had a tHc-a-tctc 
dinner in the country, where we talked of 
nothing else.” — “ 1 fancy you forget, sir,” 
cried 1 ; “ you told us but this moment of 
your dining yesterday m town.” — “Did 
I say so V” replied he coollyi; “to be sure, 
if I .said so, it was so. Dined in town ! 
egad, now 1 do remember, I did dine in 
town ; but 1 dined in the country too ; 
for you must know, my boys, I eat two 
dinners. By the by, I am grown as 
nice as the devil in my eating. I’ll tell 
you a pleasant affair about that : wc^were 
a select party of it's to dine at l.ady 
(Irograin’s, — an affected ]uece, but let it 
go no farther — a secret. — Well, there hap- 
pened to be no asafietida in the sauce to 
a turkey, uiioii which, says 1, I’ll hold a 
thousand guineas, and say done first, that 
— But, dear Dryboiie, you are an honest ; 
creature ; lend me half-a-crown for a 1 

minute or two, or so, just till ; but j 

hearkee, ask me for it the next tune we , 
meet, or it may be twenty to one but I 
forget to jiay you.” ^ j 

When he left us, our conversation na- | 
turally turned upon sr^ extraordinary a i 
character. “ITis very dress,” cries my 
friend, “is not less extraordinary than his 
conduct. If you meet him this day, you 
find him in rags ; if the next, in embroidery. 
With those persons of distinction of whom 
he talks so familiarly he has scarcely a 
coffeehouse acctuaintancc. However, both 
for the interests of society, and perhaps for 
his own. Heaven has made him poor; 
and while all the world perceives his wanf^j, 
lie fancies them concealed from every eye. 
An agreeable companion, because he un- 


derstands flattery; and all must be pleased 
with the first part of his conversation, 
though all are sure of its ending with 
a demand on their purse. While his youth 
countenances the levity of his conduct, he 
may thus earn a precarious subsistence; 
but when age comes on, the gravity of 
which is incom])atible with buffi lonery, then 
will he find himself forsaken by all ; con- 
demned in the decline of life to hang upon 
some rich family whom he once despised, 
there to undergo all the ingihiuity of studied 
conteni])!, to be employed (ally as a spy 
ujion the .servants, or a liugbear to bight 
the children into of^edieiice.” — Adieu. 

LETTER LV. 

To the savtt\ 

I AM apt to fancy ^have contracted a new 
accpiaintance whom it will be no easy 
matter to sliake off. My little beau yes- 
1 terday overlook me again m one of the 
I public walks, and slajiping me on the 
shoulder, salijtd me with an air of the 
most jierfect ftiiiibarity. His dress was 
the same as u'Jial, cxcejit that he had more 
jiowder in hiiShair, wore a dirtier shirt, 
a pair of J:erSde spectacles, aiill his hat 
under Ins arngf 

As I knewf jjm to be a harmless, amus- 
ing little thr‘*5, I could not return his 
smiles with flit degree of severity: so we 
walked forn^\ on terms of the utmost 
intimacy, and a few minutes discussed 
all the usual topil^])i elnninary to particular 
conversation. iKic oddities that marked 
his character, lAwever, soon began to 
appear; he bowei to several well-dressed 
persons, who, byihcir fnanner of return- 
ing the compl»ent, appeared perfect 
strangers. At )flj^va4s he drew out a 
pocket-book, set^'Jig to take memoran- 
dums, before all the company, with much 
im))ortance and assiduity. 1 11 this manner 
I he led me through the length of the whole 
! walk, frettflig at his absurdities, and 
fancying myself laughed at not less than 
him liy every spectator. 

When we were got to the end of our 
j procession, “ Blast me,” cries he, with an 
air of vivacity, “ T never saw the Park 
' so thin in my life before ! There’s no 
I company at all to-day ; tiot a single face 
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to be seen.” — “Nocompany! ” inlermpted 
I peevisnly /‘no company, where Ihcre is 
sucha. crowd ? why, man, there’s too much. 
What are the thousands tliat liave been 
laughing at us but company?” — “Lord, 
my dear,” returned he, willi the utmost 
good humour, “ you seem immensely 
chagrined ; Imt, blast me, when the world 
laughs at me, 1 laugh at the world, and so 
we are even. My Lord 'rri[>, Hill Scpiash 
the CreoHan, and I, sometimes make a 
party at being Vidiciilous; and so we say 
and do a thousand <hings for the joke’s 
sake. Jhil 1 see you are grave, and if you 
are for a line grave seninnentnl companion, 
you shall dme with me nnd my wife to-day; | 
I must insist (»n’t. I’ll introduce you to ^ 
Mrs. 'J'lbbs, a lady of as elegant (pialifica- 
Lions ns any in nature; slie w'as bred, but 
that’s between ourselves,' under the in- 
spection of the Countess of All-night. y\ 
charming body of voice; fiut no moie of 
that, — she will give us a s(^ig. ^'ou shall 
see my little girl too,Caiol^na Wilhelinina 
Amelia Tilibs, a sweet *relty creature! 

I design her for my I ,1 Drumstick’s 
eldest son ; but that’s in L'lidship, let it 
go no faithtT : she’s but si | years old, and 
yet she l^alks a n^iiiuet, “^l [J.ay.s on the 
guitar immensely already 1 intend she 
shall be as perfect as ( Ciblc in eveiy 
accomjilishment. In ll ^iist place, I’ll 
make her a scholar; I’ll " h her Cieek 
myself, ami learn that lai ^Hage purposely 
to instruct her; l)nt let ' it lie a secret.” 

Thus saying, williout iting foi a rejily, 
he took me by the an and hauled me 
along. We jiassed ugh *many dark 

alleys and winding wa ; hir, from some 
moti ves to me unltr lie seemed to have 
a particular aversion every frc(jiiented 

street : at last, l»w w e got to the 
door of a disnjal-I ng hous in the I 
outlets of the town, wlierc he informed j 
me he chose to reside for the benefit of j 
the uir. I 

We entered the lower floor, which | 
ever seemed to lie most hospitably o|)cn ; i 
and I' began to ascend an old and creaking j 
staircase, when, as he mounted to show | 
me the way, he demanded whether I de- ; 
lighted in prospects ; to which answering ' 
in the affirmative, “ Then,” says lie, “ 1 ' 
shall show’ yoif^me of the most charming | 


I in the woild out of my window ; we shall 
j see the ships sailing, and the whole coun- 
' try for tw’cnty miles round, tip lop, quite 
high. My Lord Swamp would give ten 
thousand guineas for such a one ; but, as 
I sometimes iilcasant/y tell him, I always 
love to keep iny prosjKHds at home, that 
my fiienils may visit me the oftener.” 

Hy this timS we were arrived as high as 
the stairs would permit us to asceiiclj till * 
w'e came to what lie was facetiously pleased 
to call the first llt^r down the chimtfey ; 
and knocking at the door, a voice fix>m 
williiii demanded, “Who’s there?” My 
conducl^ir answered thnt it was him. liut 
this not satisfying the ([uerist, the voice 
again icjiealcd Uie deniaml ; to which he 
answcicd loiuler ihanlieforc ; and now the 
(looi was ojiened by an old woman with 
cautions reluctance. 

When we were gol in, he weleomed me 
to Ills lioiise w itli great ceremony, and tinn- 
ing to the old woman, aski'd where w'as 
her I.ady ? “ (lood troth,” rejilied she, in a 
iwciiliat dialect, “ she’s w aslimg your tw’a 
shills at the next door, because they have 
taken an o.illi against lending out the tub 
any [,oiigei.” — “ My two shirts !” cried he 
in a lone tliat faltered with confusion ; 
“wli.at does the rdiot mean?” — “I ken 
what I mean weel enough,” ic])]ied the 
otlier ; “sire’s washing youi tw a shirts at the 

I next door, because .’’—“Lire and fury, 

no more of thy stupid explanations ! ” cried 
he ; “go and inform lier we liavegot com- 
pany. Were that Scotch hag,” continued 
he, turning to me, “ to be for evei in my 
family, slic would never learn politeness, 
nor forget tliat alisurd poisonous accent of 
hers, or testify the smallest specimen of 
breeding or*lngh life; and yet it is very 
surprising too, jjs I had her from a par- 
liament man, a friend of mine from the 
IlighlaiKls, one of the politest men in the 
world ; Imt that’s a secret.” 

We waited some time for Mrs. Tibbs’ ' 
arrival, during which interval I had a full 
opportunity of surveyinggthe chambet and 
all its furniture, which consisted of four 
chairs with old wrought bottoms, that he 
assured me were his wife’s emhioidery • 
i; square table that had been once japan- 
ned ; a cradle m one corner, a lumbering 
cabinet in the other ; a broken shepherdess 
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and a mandarine without a head, were 
stuck over the chimney; and round the 
walls several paltry unframed pictures, 
which, he observed, were all his own ' 
drawing. “What do you think, sir, of. 
that head in the corner, done in the man- | 
ncr of Grisoni ? There’s the true keeping , 
I in it ; it is my own face, and^though there j 
f ha])pcns to be no likeness, a Countess 
<iffered me an hundred for its fellow. 1 ! 
refused hei, for, hang it, that would be 
mechanical, you know.^ 

The wife at last made her appearance, 
at once a slattern and a cinjiielle ; much 
emaciated, but still carrying the Remains 
of beauty. She made t\\ enty apologies for 
being seen in such odioi^ dishabille, but 
hoped to be excused, as she had staid out 
all night at the gardens with the Countess, 
who was excessively fond of the horns. 
“And, indeed, my dear,”* a<lded she, 
turning to her husband, “his lordshij) 
drank your health in a bumper.” — “ Poor 
Jack!” cries he; “a dear good-natured 
creature, I know he loves me. Put I 
hope, my dear, you have given ordeis (or 
dinner; you need make no great ])repaia- 
tions ncithei, there are but three olius; 
something elegant and little will do, —a 

turbot, an ortolan, a .” — “ Or w'hat do 

you think, my dear,” interrupts the wife, 
“of a nice piettybit of ox-cheek, ])iping 
hot, and diessed wnth a little of my own 
sauce ?” -“ The very thing I” replies he ; 
“it will eat best with some smart bottled 
lieer : but bo sure to let us have the sauce 
his Grace w'as so fond of. 1 hate your 
immense loads of meat ; that is country 
all over; exlieme disgusting to those 
who are in the least acouaintiul with high 
life.” 

by this lime my curiosity began to abate, 
and my appetite to iiieiease : the company 
of fools may at fust make us smile, l)Ut at 
last never fails of remlermgus melancholy ; 
I therefore pretended to recollect a prior 
engagement, and, after having shown my 
respect to the House, according to the 
fashion of the English, by giving the old 
servant a piece of money at the door, 1 
took my leave ; Mrs. Tibbs as.suring me 
that dinner, if 1 stayed, would be ready ai 
least in less than two hours. 


LETTER LVl. 

From Ftim Iloam to the DnconUi 

U'nn(it’ter 

Tiik di.stanl sounds of music, that catch 
new sw^eetness as they vibrate through the 
long-drawn valley, are not more pleasing 
to the car than the tidings ol a far distant 
fiiend. 

I have just received two hundred of thy 
letters by the Russian caravan, descrij)tivc 
I of the manners of Em ojie. ^'ou have left 
I it to geograjdieis to deleynine the site of 
their mountains and^extent of then lakes, 
i seeming only employed in discovering the 
' genius, the government, and disposition of 
the people. 

I In those letters I peiccive a jomnal of 
the operations of your mind upon what- 
ever ouuis, raiier ^han a detail of your 
tiavels born 01 ? building to another; of 
your taking a Ir-aft of this ruin, or that 
obelisk ; of f)a 'ing so many tomans for 
this commodity or laying up a ])roi)cr store 
for the jiassage )f some new wilderness. 

From your | :counts of Russia, I le,arn 
that this nati il is again* relaxing into 
piistine barbarity ; that its great emperor 
wanted a life (^,an huiuired year#more to 
bring about vast designs. A savage 

])eoplc may resembled to their ow'ii 

forests; a few' *.f|j;ars are sufficient to clear 
away the obj^pions to agricultiue, but 
it iei|uires m!n ere the ground acquires 
a proj^er dcgrec'iM fertility : the Russians, 
attached to theiftneient prejudices, again 
renew thei^ hatigl to strangers, and in- 
lulge e\ cry form • brutal excess. Sotiue 
it IS, that the rc bhitions of wisdom are 
slow' and difficult j ^the revolutions of folly 
or ambition preci. ate and easy. “ We 
are not to be aslt^^ied*,” saysC onfucius, 
“that the wise w.m'4nore slowly in their 
road to viitue, than fools in their jinssage 
to vice; since passion drags ns along, 
while wisdom only points out Ijic way.” 

The German emjdrc, that remnant of 
the majesty of ancient Rome, ajipcars, 
from youi accounts, on the eve of dissolu- 
tion. Tlic membeis of its vast body w'ant 
every tie of government to unite them, and 
seem feebly held together only by their 
I respect for ancient institutions. The very 
name of country and countrymen, w Inch in 
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other nations njakcs one of the strongest 
bonds of government, has l)ccn 1)cre for 
some time laid aside ; eacli of its inhabi- 
tants seeming more jiroud of being called 
from the petty slate which gives him 
birth, than by the more well-known title 
of (lerman. 

This government may be regarded in the 
light of a severe master and a feeble opjjo- 
nent. The slates winch ai e now subject to 
the laws of th^* einime, are only watching 
a proper occasion lo fling off the yoke ; 
and those whicU art* become loo powerful 
to be compelled to ijiedicnee, now begin 
to think of dictating in (heir turn. 7'he 
struggles in this stale are, therefore, not 
in order to jireservc, hut to destroy, the 
ancient constitution : if one side succeeds, 
the government must liecrtme despotic ; if 
the other, .several stakes will sulisisl with- 
out even nominal siil)or(lnation ; but 
either case the (jcrmanic tf>nstilution w 
be no more. 

Sw'cden, on the contrA-y, though now 
.seemingly a stieruioiis a.sA toi of its liber- 
ties, ib probalily only liastMinig on t<i des- 
potism. Their senators, w'llle they pretend 
to viiidi^tc the freedom oithc people, arc 
oiily estSlilishingitheir owlinfle]>endence. 
Tlie deluded peo])Ie wiIl,jPow'ever, at last 
perceive the miseries of aristocratical 
government; they will \ eive that the 
administialion of a socie | men is ever 
more painful than that iie only. They 
will fly from this most ppressive of all 
forms, w'liere one singlcJRembcr is cajiable 
of controlling the wlife, to .take refuge 
under the throne, whief will ever be atten- 
tive to their comjilainti No people long 
endure an aristocratica^overnment, when 
they can apply^ els^iere for redress. 
The lower orders o^Eojile may be en- 
slaved for a fime^ a number of 
tyrants, but, U])on the first ojiportuiiity, 
they wiff ever take a refuge in despotism 
or dent' .( mcy. ^ 

As the Swedes are making concealed 
approaches to despotism, the fencli, 
on the other hand, are impercejitibly vin- 
dicating tliemseivcs into freedom. When 
I consider that those parliaments (the 
members of which are all created by the 
court, the presidents of which can act only 
by immediate direction) presume even to 


mention ju ivileges and freedom, who, till , 
of late, received directions from the throne , 
with implicit humility ; when this is con- ' 
sidercvl, 1 cannot help fancying that the j 
genius af freedom has entered that king- J 
clom in disguise. If they have but three 
weak monarchs more successively on the - 
throne, the \pask will be laid aside, and i 
the country will certainly once more be , 
free. I 

When I compare the figure which the ; 
Dutch make in •luiuijie w'ltli that Iney ' 
assume in Asia, 1 am struck with siirjinse. ‘ 
In Asia, I find them the great lords of all 
the Iifdian seas; in Kiiropc, the timid 
inhabitants of a jialtry state. No longer 
the .sons of ffeedoni, but of avarice ; , 
no longer assertoi's of their rights by ' 
courage, but by negotiations, fawning on i 
those who insult them, and ciouching ' 
under the rod of every neighbouring ; 
power. Without a fiiend to save them in i 
distress, and without virtue to save them- 
selves, their governnienl is poor, and their 
private wealth will serve but to invite some , 
neigh l).)uring invadcM'. j 

I long with impatience for your letters ' 
frort Kngiand, Denmark, Holland, and 
Italy ; yet why wish for relations which 
only describe new calamities, which show 
that ambition and avarice are eijually 
teiiible in every region !— Adieu. 


LETTER LVII. ! 

From Licit Chi Altnn^i to Fnm Hoam, First ! 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at 1 
Pekin in China 

I llAVK fraiuenlly admired the manner of ‘ 
criticising in China, where the learned are 
assembled in a llody to judge of every new 
publication ; to examine the merits of tlic 
work, without knowing the circumstances 
of the author ; and then to usher it into » 
the world with jiropcr marks of respect! 
or reprobation. t 

In England there ar^nosuch tribunals! 
erected ; but if a man thinks proper to be , 
a judge of genius, few will be at the pains! 
to contradict his pretensions. If any choosei 
to be critics, it is but saying they are^ 
critics, and from that time forward theyt 
become invested with full power andj 
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authority over every caitiff who aims at 
their instruction or entertainment. 

As almost every member of society has, 
by this means, a vote in literary trans- 
actions, it is no way surprising to find the 
rich leading the way here, as in other 
common concerns of life ; to see them 
either bribing the numerous^herd of voters 
by their interest, or browbeating them by 
their authority. 

A gieat man says, at his table, that 
such a book ts no litni thing. Imme- 
diately the ])raise is carried off by five 
flatterers, to be dispersed at twelve diffe- 
rent coffee-houses, from whence ^t tircu- 
lates, still im]iroving as It proceeds, through 
forty-five houses wheie* cheaper lirpiorh 
are sold ; from thence it is carried aw^ay 
by the honest tnidesman to his own fire- 
si<le, where the a])plause is eagerly caught 
up l)y his wife and childrtn, who have 
been long taught to regard his judgment 
as the standard of jierfection. Thus, 
when we have traced a wide-extended 
literary leputatioii up to its original source, 
we shall find it derived fiom some great | 
man, who has perhaps received all his I 
education and English from a tutor of J 
berne or a dancing master of Picardy. 

The English are a ]:)eo]')lc of good sense, 
and I am the more surpiiscd to find them 
swayed in their opinions by men who 
often from their very education are incom- ' 
]ietent judges. Men who, being ahvays 
bred in aflluence, sec the world only on i 
one side, are surely imjiroper judges of 
human nature, 'I’hey may, indeed, de- i 
scribe a ceremony, a pageant, or a ball ; 
but how can they pretend to dive into the 
secrets of the human heart, vjio have been 
nursed up only in forms, and daily behold 
nothing but the same •insipid adulation 
smiling upon every face ? Few' of them 
have been bred in that best of schools, the 
school of adversity; and, by wdiat I can 
learn, fewer still have been bred in any 
school at all. 

From such ^ description one would 


A nobleman has but to^ake a pen, ink, 
and paper, write away through three large 
volumes, and then sign his name to the 
title-page ; though the whole might have 
been before more disgusting than his own 
rent-roll, yet signing his name and title 
gives value to the deed, title being alone 
equivalent to taste, imagination, and 
genius. 

As soon as a piece, therefore, is pub- 
lished, the first questions are. Who is the 
author ? Docs he keep a coach ? Whei e 
lies his estate ? Wlvit sort of a table does 
he keep ? If he happens (o be poor and 
unqualified for such a scrutiny, he and his 
works sink into irremediable otiscurity, 
and too late he finds, that having jfed upon 
turtle is a more ready way tp fame, tlian 
having digested Tully. 

The poor cKvil ^gainst whom fashion 
has set its facl vainly alleges that he has 
been bred in wery jiart of Europe where 
i knowledge w* to be sold ; that he has 
' grown jialc ill the study of nature and 
himself. IliAoiks may plen.se upon the 
perusal, but «s pretensions to fame arc 
entirely disrefifrded. lie is treated like 
a fiddler, whjsc music, though liked, is 
not much firiplsed, because he lives by it ; 
wdiile a gentleman penormer, though the 
most wretch^l,, scraper alive, throws the 
audience int(^;, raptures. The fiddler, in- 
deed, may^^jUch a case console himself 
by thinking^’^t while the other goes off 
with all the pf jse, he nins away with all 
the money. lAt here the parallel drops ; 
for w'hile Jhe nfcleman triumphs in un- 
merited atiplausl, the author by profes- 
sion steals off w'ijh — nothing. 

The poor, tlmefor^, here, who draw' 

! their ]j[ens aiixfljn^ to the laws of their 
1 country, must th®^ themselves very hajipy 
1 if they find, nor^iime,* but forgiveness : 

'1 and yet they are hardly treated ; for as 
! every country grow'S more polite, the press 
becomes more useful, and wrjters become 
more necefsary a.s readers arc supposed 
I to increase. In a polished society, that 


think that a droning duke, or a dowager man, though in rags, who has the power 
duchess, was not possessed of more just of enforcing virtue from the press, is of 
pretensions to taste than persons of less more real use than forty stupid brahmins, or 
quality ; and yet whatever the one or Ihe bonzes, or guebres, though they preached 
Other may write or praise shall pass for never so often, never so loud, or never so 
perfection, without farther examination, long. That man, though in rags, who is 
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capable of dcceWinj^ , 
wisdom, and who ])t 
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j even indolence into 

, — ])rofesses amusement., 

while he aims at- leformation, is more 
useful in refined soeiely Ilian twenty car- 
dinals, willi all their scarlet, and tricked 
out in all the fop^ieries of scholastic finery. 


LE'lThR LVlll. 

y 0 thi' same. 

As the Man in JJlack takes every ojipor- 
tuiiily ol inlKMlneiii}^ ,nie to such coinj)any 
as may serve to iiKliiIj^e my speculative 
temper, oi j;iatify my curiosity, 1 w'as by 
his influence lately invited to a visitatton 
dinner. To iindersland this term, you 
must know tliat it was formerly the cus- 
tom here for the ]jrincipq(* ]niests to go 
about tliecountiy oiice^a y^;r,and examine 
«l)on the spot wlielher thJse oi suhoidi- 
iiate oiders (lid their duty vveie (juali- 
fied for the task ; wliethi^f then temple' 
r, or the laity 
at ion. 


were kept in ])ioper rep. 
jileased with then admiiii 

Though a visitation of 

very usefiil, yet it was founil to l»e exceed- 
ingly lioulilesome, and for many reasons 
iitleily inconvcnieyt ; for as tilt* juineipal 
ju'iests were oiiliged to attend at court, in 
order to solicit preferment^ 
sible they could at the sa; 
in the country, wdiich was 


men (lor as such I conceived them) gave 
me no sjnall plcasme, 1 cxjiected our en- 
tertainment would resemble those senti- 
mental banquets so finely desciibed by 
Xenophon an<l Plato ; 1 was lioping some.’ 
Socrates would be brought in from the 
door, in order to harangue upon divine 
love : but as fot eating and drinking, 1 had 
prepaied myself to be disappointed in that 
]»articiikir. 1 was npjirised that fasdiig 
and temperance weie tenets stioiigly re 
commended to tlir piofessois of C hris 
tianily, and 1 had seen the fiugality and 
mortilieatum of the ]»iiesls of the Ka^t; so 
that I (•xpeeled an eiitert.iinmei.l wheie 
we .should liave miicli reasoning and little 
meal • 

Ufam being inliodueed, I confess 1 
found no gre.il signs of mollification in 
le fac(‘s Ol j)eisons of llie company. 
Howevei, 1 iftipuled iheir floiid look-> to 
lemjtei.mce, and Iheir corjnileiicy to a 
se<len(.iry way of living. 1 saw several 
prejiar.ilions, indeed, fordiiinei, but none , 
for ])Iiilosoj)liy. 'fhe comjKiny seemed to 
K n.xluie was | ga/e ujion ilie tible with silent exjiecla- 

’ ^ ; but tins 1 easily excused. Men ot 

wischjjn, thought 1, are evei slow oi 
speech ; theydclivei nothing unadvisedly. 
“Silence,” .says Confueius, “is a friend 
that w'ill never beti.iy.” 'I'hey aie now 
jirobably inventing maxims oi liard say- 
ings foi Iheii mutual instruction, wlieii 


[it was inipos- 
time attend 
’te out of the 


1 , If . r' I mutual instruction, \ 

roa. (o .loniotum. If wJt.ul lo (his (he some one shall (linik prooer to ].e,ri,| 

f cl’.i-eT ‘l '■'T ! My ennosity was now wnouohl up (o (he 

,1 * ‘ i-iri i b> .see if any were going to mien lint the 

VMicn a'i' 'pibled, he asks each in turn ‘ The r i ' i i 

liow (Ik y have behaved, an^ are hCe<l, ' ,s,\(e<r .If ! w?I"!iv r r!"''’ 

upon which (hose who have nc(.li.x(cil ' diffuse new clKvrfit['’ ‘ '’“"''‘‘I bi 

their diKy, or are disagreeable (.. their ' 7(1,, ,T " 

congretiadon, no doub( accuse themselves, ' conversKion , 

and (ell him all their faults, for which he ' POod hi ,ur 7'; 

reprimands (hem most severely. h.S , ! '"-■ I’nnctpal pricsl, 

• The thoughts of being introduced inlo ' observing Xrd 
a company of philosophers and learned kept e.,o"ilhougrrh" d'dX stS 
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orders for having it killed ten days before. 

“ I fear,” continued he, “it will be found 
to want the true heathy flavour ; you 
will find notliing of the original wildness 
in it.” A priest who sal next him having 
smelt it, and wiped his nose, “ Ah, my 
good lord,” cries he, “you are too modest ; 
it is ])erfecliy fine : everybody knows that 
nobody understands keepin'g venison with 
your lordship.” — “ Ay, and ])arlridges, 
too,” interrupted another ; “ I never find 
them right anywhere lJsc.” His lordship 
was going to reply, when a third tiiok off 
the attention of the company, by recom- 
mending the pig as inimitable. ‘41 fancy, 
my lord,” continues he, “ it has been 
smotheied in its own blood.” — “ If it has 
been smothered in its blood,” ciied a 
facetious member, helping himself, “we’ll 
now smother it in egg sauce.” d'liis poig- 
nant piece of humour prrtdiict‘d a long 
loud laugh, which the facetious bi other 
observing, and now that he \^as in luck, 
willing to second his blow, assured the 
comjinny he would tell them a good story 
about that. “ As good a story,” cries he, 
bursting into a violent fit of laughtei him- 
self, “as ever you heaid in your, lives. 
There was a farmer in my jiarish who 
used to sup upon wild ducks and tlum- 

meiy ; so this farmer ” — “Doctor 

Marrowfat,” cries his lordshi[i, inter- 
rupting him, “give me leave to drink 
your health.” “So being fond of wild 
ducks and flummery,— — “Doctoi,” 
adds a genth-inan who sat next to him, 
“ let me advise you to a wing of this 
tuikey.” “ So this farmer being fond 

“Hob and nob, Doctor; which 

do you choose, while or |^e<l?” “So, 
being fond of wald ducks and flummery ; 

” — “ Take care oliyoiir band, sir, it 

may dip in the gravy.” 'The Ihictor, now 
looking round, found not a single t\ye dis- 
posed to listen ; wherefore, calling for a 
glass of w ine, he gulped dowai the disap- 
j)(»intmcnt and the talc in a bumper, 

'rhe convcrsution now began to be little 
more than a rhapsody of exclamations : as 
each had pretty well satisfied his own 
atipetilc, he now found sufficient time to 
press others. “ Excellent ! the very thijjg! 
let me recommend the pig. Do but taste 
the bacon ! never ate a better thing in 


my life: exquisite! dJicious!” This 
edifying discourse contiiAd through three 
courses, wdiich lasted a»many hours, till 
every one of the comply w as unable to 
sw'allow or utter anythjBg more. 

It is very natural jror men wdio are 
abridged in one exceS to break into some 
other. 'J'he clergy here, particularly those 
who are advanced in years, think, if they 
are abstemious wuth regard to w'omeh and 
wane, they may indulge their other appe- 
tites without censure. ^J'hus some are 
found to rise in thp morning only to a 
consultation with their c?)ok about dinner, 
and, when tliat has*lieen swallowed, make 
no other use of their faculties (if tlicy have 
any) but to ruminate on the succeeding 
meal. . 

A deb.auch »f wine is even more par- 
donable than t is, sirice one glass insensibly 
leads on to an her, and, instead of sating, 
w'hets theapj. Lite, 'fhe progiessive Ste[)S 
to it are cliee id and seducing ; the grave 
are animat edi the melancholy relieved, 
and there is ewn classic authoiity to coun- 
tenance the ««cess. But in eating, after 
nature is oiuj •satisfied, eveiy additional 
moisel brings stupidity and distempers 
with it, ayd, as one of their owm [loets 
expresses it,— ■ 

The soul s»(l)si(les, and wickidly iudmes 

'i'o seem hi mortal, e’en in sound divines 

I.et me stiP^Aose, after such a meal as 
this I have be. n describing, while all the 
company arc ^tting in lethargic silence 
louiid the table^, groaning under a load of 
soup, ])ig,*poik;|and bacon ; let me sup- 
pose, I say, sc&ie hungry beggar, wdth 
looks of want,«ieepifig through one oi 
the windows, ||d thus addicssing the 
assembly : “ pluck those napkins 

from your chiiis’»^iVlcr jiaturc is satisfied, 
all that you eat extraordinary is my pro- 
perty, and I claim it as mine. It w as given 
you in order to relic\'e me, and not to 
oppress yoflrsel vcs. 1 1 ow' can ^hey comfort 
or ipstrucl others, w’ho can scarce feel 
their owm existence, except from the un- 
savoury returns of an ill-digested meal ? 
But though neither you nor the cushions 
you sit upon will hea. me, yet the woild 
regaids the excesses of its teachers wdth a 
prying eye, and notes tlieir conduct with 
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double severity. 1 I know no dtlicr answer 
any ofic of theV^ompany could make to 
such an expostuk^-lion but this : “ Friend, 
you talk of oiirs'^^osing a cliaiacter, and 
beitig disliked the world; well, and 
supposing all this'^^ be true, what then! 
who cares for the world? We’ll ]>reach 
for the world, and the woild shall ]iay us 
for preaching, whether we like each other 
or not.” r* 

LKTI'ER LTX. 

Front IFiufipo to Lien Chi Alinnc^is by the ivay 
of M0L..0W. 

Yoi; will probably be jdeased to see my 
letter dated from 'J'erki, a city which lies 
beyond the bounds of the I’casian empire : 
here, blessed with securi1)[ with all that 
is dear, 1 double my rajitui es by commu- 
nicating them to you : tin mind sym])a- 
thising with the freedom ci the body, my 
whole soul is dilated in j atitude, love, 
and praise. 

Yet, were my own had hicss all that 
inspired myjiresent joy, myWiptures might 
justly merit the imputat ion .<1’ self-interest ; 
but when T think that the beautiful Zelis 
is also free, forgive my triumph when I 
boast of having rescued from captivity the 
most de.scrving object upon eaith. 

You remember the relucjnnce she testi- 
fied at being obliged to v the tyrant 
she hated. Her complia^h^ at last was 
only feigned, in order to inn time to try 
some future means of o,cape. During 
the interval between henqoromisc and the 
intended performance offcit she' came, un- 
discovered, one evening tfl) the place w^here 
1 generally retiredmfter we fatigues of the 
day : her appearance vM \ like that of an 
aerial genius, when it J“s;ends to minister 
comfort to undeservetffihstress ; the mild 
lustre of her eye served to banish my timi- 
dity; her accents were sweeter than the 
echo of .onie distant symphony. “Un- 
happy stianger,” said she, in ’ihe Persian 
language, “ you here perceive one ,more 
wi etched than thyself ! All this solemnity 
of preparation, this elegance of dress, and 
the number of my attendants, serve but to 
increase my ihiseries : if you have courage 
'to rescue an unhappy woman from ap- 
proaching ruin, and our detested tyrant, 


you may depend upon my future grati- 
tude.” I bowed to the ground, and she 
left me filled with rapture and astonish- 
ment. N iglit brought me no rest, nor could 
the ensuing morning calm the aiivieties of 
my mind. 1 projected a thousand methods 
for her delivery; but each, when strictly 
examined, a])peared impracticable : in this 
uncertainty the evening again arrived, and 
I jilaced myself on my former statior, in 
hopes of a repeated visit. After some short 
expectation, the Uight perfection ag.iin 
ap]»caied : 1 bowed, as before, to the 
ground; when, raising me uj), she observed 
that Iheitime was not to be spent in usele.^s 
ceremony ; she observed that the day fol- 
lowing was appointed for the celebration 
of her niiiitials, and that something was 
to be done that very night for our mutual 
deliverance. J offerctl with the utmost 
humility to imrsuc whatever scheme she 
should direct : upon which she proposed 
that instant to scale the garden w'all, adding 
that she had prevailed upon a female slave, 
who was now waiting at the appointed 
place, to assist her with a ladder. 

I’ursuant to this information, 1 led her 
tremlilmg to the place appointed; but, 
instead of the slave we expected to see, 
Mostadad himself was there awaiting our 
arrival ; the wretch in whom we had con- 
fided, it seems, liad iKtrayed our design 
to her master, and he now saw the most 
convincing proofs of her information. He 
was just going to draw his satire, when a 
principle of avarice repressed his fury; 
and he resolved, after a severe chastise- 
ment, to dispose of me to another master ; 

I in the meantime he oidered me to be con- 
fined in Ihe^lrictest manner, and the next 
day to receive a liundreil lilows on the 
soles of my feet. 

When the morning came, T was led out 
in order to receive the punishment, which, 
from the seventy wilh which it is generally 
inflicted iijioii slaves, is worse even than 
death. 

A trumpet was to be tke signal for the 
solemnization of the nuptials of Zelis, and 
for the infliction of my punishment. Kach 
ceremony, to me equally dreadful, was just 
gvmg to begin, when wc were informed 
lliat a large body of Circassian Tartars 
had invaded the town, and were laying all 
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in ruin. Every person now thought only 
of saving himself: I instantly unloosed 
t^ cords with which I was bound, and 
sSiting a scimitar from one of the slaves, 
r win had not courage to resist me, flew to 
thil^omen’s apartment, where Zelis was 
coiWned, dressed out for the intended 
nuptials. I bade her follow me without 
delay, and, going forward; cut my way 
^ through the eunuchs, who made but a faint 
resistance. The whole city was now a 
scene of conflagration,and terror; every 
person was willing to save himself, un- 
nundful of others. In this confusion, 
sfreing upon two of the fleetest coursers 
in the stables of Mostadad, we fled north- 
ward towards the kingdom of Circassia. 
As there were several others flying in the 
same manner, we passed without notice, 
d in three days arrived at Terki, a city 
j^t lies in a valley within the bosom of the 
kvning mountains of Caucasus. Here, 
from every apprehension of danger, 
I’e enjoy all those satisfactions which are 
consistent with virtue : though I find my 
heart at intervals give way to unusual 
passions, yet such is my admiration for 
my fair companion, that I lose even ten- 
derness in distant respect. Though her 
person demands particular regard even 
among the beauties of Circassia, yet is her 
mind far more lovely. How very different 
is a woman who thus has cultivated her 
understanding, and been refined into deli- 
cacy of sentiment, from the daughters of 
the East, whose education is only formed 
to improve the person, and make them 
more tempting objects of pros^titution. — 
Adieu. 

LETTER LX* • 

From the s%me. 

When sufficiently refreshed after the 
fatigues of our precipitate flight, my curi- 
osity, which had been restrained by the 
appearance of immediate danger, now be- 
gan to revive : il longed to know by what 
distressful accident my fair fugitive became 
a captive, and could not avoid te.stifying 
a surprise how so much beauty could be 
involved in the calamities from whe^jee 
she had been so lately rescued. 

“Talk not of personal charms,” cried 


she, with emotion, sincito Oiem I owe 
every misfortune. LoJ round on the 
numberless beauties of tm country where 
we are, and see how Iwture has poured 
its charms upon every Wee ; and yet, by 
I this profusion, IleavJr would seem to 
' show how little it recwls such a blessing, 
since the gift is lavi^d upon a nation of 
prostitutes. 

“ I perceive you dj^ire to know my story, 
and your curiosity is not so great as my 
impatience to gratify it : 1 find a pleasure 
in telling past misfortunes to any ; but when 
my deliverer is jilbased with the relation, 
my pleasure is prompted by duty. 

“ 1 was born in a country far to the west, 
where the men ^e braver, and the* women 
more fair, thawhose of Circassia ; where 
the valour of tl* hero is guided by wisdom, 
and where delwacy of sentiment points the 
shafts of fema* beauty. I was the only 
daughter of M officer in the anny, the 
child of his a«, and, as he used fondly to 
express it, theBnly chain that bound him 
to the worldAr made his life pleasing. 
His station pwcured him an acquaintance 
with men of ^(jatcr rank and fortune than 
himself, and his regard for me induced him 
to bring into every family where he 
was acquainted. Thus I was early taught 
all the elegancies and fashionable foibles 
of such as the world calls polite, and, 
though withi^i fortune myself, was taught 
to despise ffiWe who lived as if they were 
poor. 

“ My intercourse with the great, and my 
affectation of gnyideui, procured me many 
lovers ; bfll wan* of fortune deterred them 
all from any omier views than those of 
passing the presjnt mq^ent agreeably, or 
of meditating rjt future ruin. In every 
company I fou®^my^elf addressed in a 
warmer strain o^^fjjssion than other ladies 
who were superior in point of rank and 
beauty ; and this I imputed to an excess 
of respect, which in reality proceeded 
from very different motives. * 

“Among the number of such as paid 
me their addresses was a gentleman, a 
friend of my father, rather in the decline 
of life, with nothing remarkable either in 
his person or address to commend him. 
His age, which was about forty ; his fortune, 
which was moderate, and barely sufficient 
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to support lumlscrvedto throw me off my than despairing madness. The servants 
guard : so that^ considered him as the were gone foi more assistance. In this 
only sincere adrjrer 1 had. gloomy stillness of the night no sounds 

“ Designing lJj)ers in tlie decline of life were lieard but his agonizing respirations ; 
arc ever most dl jgerous. Skilled in all no object was presented but his wounds, 
the weaknesses m.^jlie sex, they seize each wliieh still continued to stream. Wilhsilent 
favourable opporli ^^ily ; and by having anguish I hung over his dear face, and 
less passion than yojthful admirers, have with my hands strove to stop the blood as 
less real resiK'ct, and therefore less timidity, it flowed froih liis wounds : he seemed, at 
This insidious wretch) iiswl a thousand aits first insensible, but at last, turning his 
to succeed in his base designs, all which 1 dying eyes upon me, ‘ My dear, dear child,’ 
saw, but iinjaited to dilTi'ieiil views, be- -d he; ‘ dear,*thoiigh you have for- 
cause I tliought it absiiid to liLlieve the gotten your owm, honour and stained mine, 
real motives. I will yet forgive you: by abandoning 

“Ashe mtinued Id frequent my father’s, virtue ytiu have undone me and yourself; 
the fiieiidship bet v\ een them became every yet bake iny toigiveness with the same 
day grealiT ; and at last, Qm the intimacy coinjiassion I wii.li Heaven may jnty me.’ 
with which he was reeeiv^'jl, 1 was (aught Ileexpiied. All my succeeding hatipiness 
to look uiidri him as a juardian and a fled with him. Reflecting that I was the 
fneiul. Though I never j,)ved, yet I es- I cause of his death, whom only 1 loved tn^oii 
teemed him; and this Vas » mugh to make [ earth -accaisod of ludraying the lionour of 
me wish for an union, for \fpicli he .eeiiied ins family with his latesi breath— conscious 
(lesiious, but to winch hef eigiied seveial of my own innocenee, yet without even a 
delays ; while, in the niciutiine, fiom a possibility of vindicating it— without for- 
false repoit of our beinglpiariied, eveiy lime or friends to relieve or iiity me— ^ 
other admirer foiAook lue.ij abandoned to infamy and the wide ceii 

I w'as atlast, however, Iwakcned fiom suring w'uild,- -I called out upon the dead 
tile delusion, by an account of Ins being body.that lay stretched befoie me, ami m 
just married to another young ]ady w il li a the agony of my heart asked, why he could 
consideialile fortiiffe. 1 Ins was no go at h.ave left me thus ?—‘ Why, mydeai, my 


mollification to me, ns I had al\\a>s 
regal ded him merely from piiidenlial 
motives; but it had a verygiffeienl ellect 
upon my father, who, rash lit passionate 
by nature, and, besides, stimulated by a 


only paj)a, why could you rum mo thus 
and yourself for ever? Oh, jiily and re- 
turn, since Iheie is none but you to comfort 
me !’ 

, , ' ' r 1 ^ found that T had real cause for 

V f Vi '"‘r 1 “^ '"'''‘f y »P- M'rri.w ; tlial I was to csi.ect no c.mi.assidn 

1 .a del h,s rncn.l ,„d, (ern.s, that a I fron, n.y own sox, no. Ls.stanco norihe 
thallenge was soon g.ve| ami ^coevtcd. other ; and that reputation was nmdt more 
\V. mVwmA. V wsduV \\\ out covurcuivee \\\t\\ mauWd 

awaVcMwdt'iy a vc\s| \ A\\aw Vo v\eserve \\. \\V,eu-veT 1 

ligsr, .-.ycnelj.sullly l,v .molh.T- 

^rvant, came to a held not f.n' fiom th" 
house, where I found him-thc asse.lor 
of my honour, my only friend and sup- 

CV'Livm?™/ 'ri’*’-" “f -y 


I iK‘uci\ri1 njysc*lf itcriittl cillitu 

vvi/ I nr qclcst.^flOll ; o, ^vllCll 

">e anxieties "’.‘'■S.-ol 


:!-whmechar!ae.:rs\riVS^ 


with Wood, and just expiring, No’tcars 
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distress soon united us ; I knew that 
general reproach had made her miserable ; 
and 1 had learned to regard misery as an 
excuse for guilt. I'hough this lady had 
not virtue enough to avoid reproach, yet 
she had too much delicate sensibility not 
feel it. She therefore proposed our 
leaving tlie country where we were born, 
and going to live in Italy, Wliere our cha- 
racters and misfortunes w ould be unknown. 
With this I eagerly complied, and we soon 
found ourselves in one oithe most charming 
retreats in the most beautiful province of 
j that enchanting country. 

* “Had my companion chosen yds as a 
retreat for injured virtue, an harbour where 
we might look with ti»n<[uilhty on the 
distant angry world, I should have been 
happy : hut very different was her design ; 
she had julched upon this situation only 
1 to enjoy those pleasures m private, which 
( she had not sufficient effumteiy to s.atisfy 
in a more ojien manner. A neaier ac- 
(luaintance soon sIiouihI me the vicious 
pait of hei chaiacter; her mind, as well 
as her body, seemed foimed only for jilea- ^ 
sure ; she was sentimental only as it sei ved j 
' to protract the immediate enjoyjiienl. I 
luinned foi society alone, she spoke infi- j 
nilely better than she v\rote, au<l \Mote 
inlimteh' better than she lived. A person 
devoted to pleasure often leads the most 
miserable life imaginable ; such was her 
case ; slie considered the natural moments , 
of languor as insii\ip()rtable, passed all her ! 
hours between raptuie and anxiety ; ever in ' 
I an exlieme of agony or of bliss. She felt 
I a pain as seveie for want of appetite as 
I the starving wretch who wants a meal. In 
those intervals she usually Iv^pt Uei bed, 
and rose only w'hen m ex]>ectation of some 
new enjoyment. The l^xuiiant air of the 
country, the romantic situation of her 
palace, and the genius of a jieople whose 
only hapi)iness lies in sensual refinement, 
all contributed to lianish the remembrance 
of her native country. 

“ But Ihoughtsuch a life gave her plea- 
sure, it had a very dilferent effect upon me ; 
I grew every day more pensive, and my 
melancholy was regarded as an insult upon 
her good humour. 1 now perceived n\y- 
self entirely unfit for all society ; discarded 
from the gotnl, and detesting the infamous, 


I seemed in a state of wijjwith every rank 
of people ; that virtue, v«ich should have 
been my protection in tljPw^orlcl, was here 
my crime ; in short, dusting life, I was 
determined to become Mreclusc, to leave 
a world w'here T fou Jr no plea.sure that 
could allure me to stajr ^I'hus determined, 

I embarked in ordei*) go by sea to Rome, 
where T intended m take the veil : but 
even in so short a Asage my hard fortune 
still attended me ;3mr sliq) w'as taken by 
a Baibaiy corsair Jthe whole crew^, and I 
among the numb A K'ini^ m.rde slaves. It 
carries too nuicMthe air of romance to 
inform you of iM (listiesses or obstinacy 
in tins miseralM stale ; it is enough to 
observe, that I l^e been liought by several 
masters, eacliBf whom, ptjeeiving my 
reluctance, rat||er than use violence, sold 
me to anolherllill ^ was my hai)piness to 
be at last rescMd by you.” 

Thus eiidei Wier relation, which I have 
[ abridged ; but « soon as we are nived at 
Moscow', for Aich we intend to set out 
, shoitly, you mall be informed of all 
' inoie parlieulfty. In the ineanlime, the 
greatest aildit'nm to my happiness will be 
to hear of yours — Adieu. 

• 

LKTd'KR* I. XT. 

From Lu'n Chi Altnugi to Htng/>p. 

The new's j^your ficedom lifts the load 
(jf foimer 4fflliety from my mind ; I can 
DOW' think of my son w'ilhout regret, 
applaud his resignation undci calamities, 
j and his ct)n(luci in extricating him.self 
from then!. J 

You are nowlfiec, just let loose from 
the bondage of rjyiard fiiasler : this is the 
crisis of your fattjjland as you now' manage 
fortune, succeed^ life will be marked 
w'ith happiness A few years’ 

pel Severance in prudence, winch at your 
age is but another name for virtue, wdll 
ensure comfort, pleasure, tranquillity, es- 
teem ; too tager an enjoyment of evei 7 
goot^ that now' offers, will reverse the 
medal, and present you with poverty, 
anxiety, remorse, contempt. 

As it has been observed, that none are 
better qualified to give others advice, than 
those w ho have taken the least of it them- 
selves; so in this lespect I find myself 


I 
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perfectly authojl^ed to ofifer mine, even 
though I shoulp waive my paternal au- 
thority upon thi'wpccasion. 

The most usuffl way among young men 
who have no reill^utiun of their own is, 
first to ask one friWVs advice, and follow 
it for some time; Men to ask advice of 
another, and turn twthat; so of a third: 
still unsteady, alwa)th changing. How- 
ever, be assured, tl^w every change of 
this nature is for the Averse : people may 
tell you of your being ‘infit for some pe- 
culiar occujiations m,liH^ ; but heed them 
not; whatever ^mploy^'ieiit you follow 
with perseverance an*d Vssiduity will be 
found fit for you; it wdWie your support 
in youth, and comfort in ve'^c. In learning 
the useful ]iart of every throfession very 
moderate abilities will sidlferc ; even if the 
inind be a little baianced§ivilh stupidity, 
it may in this case be usefifc. (ireat abili- 
ties have always been lesf serviceable to 
the possessors than model* te ones. Life 
has been coinjiared to a raij ; but the allu- 
sion still improves by obayving, that the 
most swift are ever the leaL manageable. 

To know one profession Only, is enough 
for one man to know ; and this (whatever 
the professors may tell you to Ike contrary) 
IS soon learned, lie contented, therefore, 
with one good employment ; for if you 
understand two at a time, jicople will 
give you business in neitheic 

A conjurer and a tailor Biide happened 
to converse together. “ A las ' " cries the 
tailor, “ what an unha]')py j)oor creature 
am I ; if people should ever take it in 
their heads to live without clothes, 1 am 
undone; I have no other trade to have 
recourse to.”— “ fcidceJ friend, I pity you 
sincerely,” replies th^onjurer; “but, 
thank Heaven, things A.I not cpiite so bad 
with me; for if.onefihck should fail, I 
have a hundred tricks more for them yet. 
Howevei if at any time you aie reduced 
to beggary^ apply to me, and I will relieve 
you.” A fnnine overspread ftie land; the 
tailor made a shift to live, because his 
customer^ could not be without clothes; 
but the poor conjurer, with all his hundred 
tricks, could find none that had money to 
throw away : it was in vain that he pro- 
mised to eat fire, or to vomit pins; no 
single creature would relieve him, till he 


was at last obliged to beg from the very 
tailor whose calling he had formerly 
despised. 

There are no obstructions more fatal to 
fortune than i)ride and resentment, If 
you must resent injuries at all, at least 
suppress your indignation until you be- 
come rich, and then show away ; the 
resentment tif a jioor man is like the efforts 
>f a harmless insect to sling ; it may get 
him crushed, but cannot defend him 
Who values that auger which is consumed 
only in enijity menaces? 

Once upon a lime, a goose fed its young 
by a ])()»(! side ; and a goose, in such cir- 
cumstances, is always extremely proud, 
and excessively jwnclilious. If any other 
animal, without the least design to offend, 
happened to pass that way, the goose was 
immediately at him. The pond, she .said, 
was hers, and* she would maintain a right 
in it, and support her honour, while she 
had a bill to hiss, or a wing to flutter. In 
this manner she drove away ducks, pigs, 
and chickens ; nay, even the insidious cat 
was seen to scampei. A lounging mastiff, 
howevei, hapjiened to pass by, and thought 
it nojiarm if lie should lap a little of the 
water, as he was thiisty. The guardian 
goose flew at him like a fury, pecked at 
him with her beak, and flapjied him with 
her feathers. The dog grew angry, and 
had twenty times a good mind to give her 
a sly snap ; but su|ipressing his indigna- 
tion, because his master was nigh, “A 
l)ox take thee,” cries he, “ for a fool ! 
sure tho.se who have neither strength nor 
weapons to fight, at least should be civil: 
that fluttering and hissing of thine may 
one day ge^ thine head snapped off, Imt 
it can neither injure thy enemies, nor ever 
protect thee.” .So saying, he went for- 
ward to the pond, quenched his thirst in 
.spue of the goose, and followed his master. 

Another obstruction to the fortune of 
youth is, that while they are willing to 
take offence from none, they are also 
equally desirous of giving nobody offence, 
r rom hence they endeavour to please all 
comply with every request, attempt to suit 
themselves to every company, have no 
will of their own, but, like wax, catch 
eveiy contiguous impression, liv thus 
attempting to give universal satisfaction. 
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they at last find themselves miserably dis- 
appointed : to bring the generality of 
admirers on our side, it is sufficient to 
attempt pleasing a very few. 

A painter of eminence was once re- 
'solvcd to finish a piece which should 
j)lease the whole world. When, there- 
i fore, he had drawn a picture, in which 
his utmost skill was exhausted, it was 
exposed in the public market-place, with 
directions at the bottom for every spec- 
tator to mark with a l^i^sh, which lay by, 
every limb and feature which seemed 
erroneous. The spectators came, and m 
general applauded ; but each, wHling to 
show his talent at criticism, marked what- | 
ever he thought jiropei*. At evening, i 
when the painter came, he was moitified | 
to find 'the whole picture one universal 
blot — not a single stroke tliat was not , 
stigmatized witli marks of distijiprobation : ! 
not satisfied with this trial, the next day , 
he was resolved to try them m a different ! 
manner, and, exposing his picture as be- | 
, fore, desired that every spectator would 
f mark those beauties he apjuoved or ad- 
/ mired. The people complied; and the 
artist returning, found his picture replete 
with the marks of beauty : every stroke 
that had been yesterday condemned, now ; 
received the character of approbation. 

“ Well,” cries the painter, “ 1 now find 
that the best way to please one half of , 
the world, is not to mind what the other | 
half says; since what are faults in the 
eyes of these, shall be by those regarded 
as beauties.”— Adieu. 

LFfTER LXII. 

To the same. * 

A CHARACTF.K, such as^ou have repre- 
sented that of your fair companion, which 
continues virtuous, though loaded with 
, ' infamy, is tnily gi eat. M any regard virtue 
because it is attended with apiilause; your 
favourite only for the internal pleasure it 
confers. I havc*often wished that ladies 
like her were proposed as models for 
female imitation, and not such as have 
acquired fame by qualities repugnant to 
the natural softness of the sex. * 

Women famed for their valour, their 
skill in politics, or tlieir learning, leave 


the duties of their own ;x, in order to 
invade the privileges irs. I can no 
more pardon a fair one • endeavouring 
to wield the club of fercules, than I 
could him for attemj Ig to twirl her 

distaff. ^ 

The modest the prudent wife, 

or the careful mat, are much more 
serviceable in life n petticoated phi- 
losophers, blusteri heroines, or virago 
queens. She w^ makes her husband 

and her children jipy, who reclaims the 
one from vice, anj trains up the other to 
virtue, is a mud rgteatef character than 
ladies described,] ! romance, whose whole 
occupation is murder mankiiid with 

shafts from the juiver or their eyes. 

Women, it been observed, are not 

naturally form :l for great cares them- 
selves, but to iftei^ ours. Their tender- 
ness IS the pro J.T reward for the dangers 
we undergo f® their jiieseivatiori ; and 
the case and ■icerfulness of their con- 
versation, our lesirable retreat from the 
fatigues of intAc application. They are 
confined with® the narrow limits of do- 
mestic assiduiTy: and, when they stray 
beyond them, they move beyond their 
sphere, and consequently without grace. 

Fame, therefore, has*l)een veiy unjustly 
dispensed among the female sex. Those 
who least deserved to be remembered, 
meet our acl^ation and applause; while 
many, wlnf^ave been an honour to 
humanity, arc passed over in .silence, 
l^erhaps no age has produced a .stronger 
instance of misplaced fame than the 
present : the Semiramis and the Thalestris 
of antiquity are tdked of, while a modern 
character, infinitely greitcr than either, is 
unnoticed and in^own. 

Catharina Ale^'’Kna,»bom near Derpat, 
a little city in l‘;iv^mia,*was heir to no 
other inheiitance than the virtues and 
frugality of her parents. Her fatlier being 
dead, she lived with her aged mother m 
their cottag^ covered with straw; and 
both, .though very poor, were veiy con- 
tented. Here, retired from the gaze of 
the world, by the labour of her hands 
she supported her parent, who Was now 
incapable of supporting herself. While 
Catharina spun, the old woman would sit 
by and read some book of devotion ; thus, 
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when the fali of the (lay were over, 
both would ! contonledly by their 

fneside, and ^ frugal meal with 

vacant festivity 

1 hough her fj i j |)cr''on were models 
of perfection, y ,er whole attention 
seemed bestowe ,ii ]kt mind; her 

mother taught 1 read, and an old 

Lutheran minister acted her in the 

maxims and duti religion. Nature 

had furnished her, n niy wnth a ready, 

but a solid turn of th Oit, not only with 

a strong, but a right yi slandiiig. Such 
truly hnnale aceom nmmts pioemed 

her seveial solicitatiitn niariiage from 
the ] leasants of the com ; 1 >iit Iheir olfei s 
were refused ; for she h Iut mother too 
tendeily to^think of a s lation. 

Catliarma was fifteen lieu her mother 
died ; she now therefore j!ft her cottage, 
and went to livew'ithtneL lieran minister, 
by wlioin she had been in l iu (ed from her 
childhood. Ill his liou> Llie nsided in 
quality of governess to childien, at 
once leconeiling in her c [lattei unerring 
prudence w'ltli suijirising Jvaeity. 

The old man, who reg»iided her as one 
of his own childien, had lier instiucLed in 
dancing and music by the i«asters who 
attended the rest*jf his family ; thus she 
continued to iinjirove till licflied, by which 
aeeideiil slic w'.is once more u-dneed to 
pristine ])oveity. 'I'lie coiAfw of Livonia 
was at this time wastetl l^^ar, and l.iy 
in a most miserable state of desolation. 
Those calamities are ever most heavy u]>on 
the pool; wherefore Cathaiina, though 
possessed of so many accomplishments, ex- 
perienced all the miseries of hopeless indi- 
gence. Trovisions4)ecoiiing every day more 
scarce, and her private^ )ck being entiiely 
cxliausted, she i eaol v ^j^ t last to travel to 
Marienburgh, a^-ily ff^reater plenty. 

With her scanty waiclrobe packed up in 
a v\ .lUet, she set out on her journey on fool : 
she wi , to^walk through a region miser- 
able by nature, but reiideix^l still more 
hideous by the Swedes and Russian'i.wiio, 
as each haiipened to become masters, 
plundered it at (liscrction : but hunger had 
taught her to despise the dangers and 
fatigues of the way. 

One evening upon her journey, as sh 
had enleied a cftitage by the wayside, t 


take up her lodging for the night, she w'as 
insulted by tw o Swedish soldiers, who in- 
sisted upon qualifying her, as they termed 
I it, “lo follow the camp.” They might 
I probably liavc carried their insults into 
violence, had not a subaltern officer, acci-3> 
dentally ] massing by, come in to her assist- ^ 
ance: ti|)oii his aiqxiaring, the soldieis 
immediately ilesisteil; buthei thankfiilnesj. 
was haidly greater than her surprise, when 
she instantly recollected in her deliVerei, 
j the son of the iaitheran minister, her 
former iiistniclor, biMiofacfor, and friend. 

I 'VViis was an happy inVcivicw \ov LaV\ia- 
i rina: klic little stock of money she had 
j 1)1 ought fiom home was by this time (juile 
exhausted ; her»clothes were gone, piece 
by piece, in order to satisfy those vidio had 
eiilertaiucd her in iheir houses: her gene- 
rous countryman, tlieiefoie, ])arted with 
I what he con^d spare, to buy her clothes, 

I furmshed liei with a lioise, and gave her 
I letters of recommendation to Mi. (duck, 
a faithful friend of his father’s, and super- 
intendent at Marienburgh. 

()'>r beaiilifiil stianger had only to 
appear to be well leceived; she was iin- 
me(|iately admitted into the sujiermten- 
(lent’s family, as govenuNs to his twa) 
daughters; and ihoiigli y(*t but seventeen, 
showed herself cajiable of inslriictiiig her 
sex, not only in vntiie, but j)olitene.ss. 
Siicli was her good sense and l)eaiity, that 
her master hiinselt ni a short time olTered 
her Ins hand, winch, to his gieat surj)iise, 
she tliouglil i)ioper to lefiise. Actuated 
by a piineiplc ol gratitude, she was resol \ cd 
to many her deliverer only, even though 
he had lost an aim, and was otheiwise 
disfiguied l^v waainds in the service. 

In Older, theief(.)re, to ]>reient further 
solicitations frojii otheis, as soon as the 
officer came to town upon duty, she offered 
linn her i>erson, whuh he accejited w'iih 
Iranspoit, and llieii iiujitials weie solem- 
m/ed as usual, but all the lines of her 
fortune were to be striking: the very day 
on which they wcie marked, the Russians 
laid siege to Marienburgh. The unhappy 
soklier had now no time to enjoy llie well- 
earned pleasuies of nialrimony ; he was 
oalled off, before consummation, to an 
attack, fiom wdiich he w^as never after seen 
to return. 
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In the meantime the siege went on with 
fury, aggiavatccl on one side by obstinacy, 
on tlie other 1 »y revenge. This wai between 
the two northern ])ovvers at that time was 
truly barliarous ; the innocent peasant, and 
*'‘lhe harmless virgin, often shared the fate 
of tn^oldier in arms. Marienburgh was 
tahen by assault; and such was the fury 
of the assailants, that not only the garri- 
son, but almost all the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, were jmt to the 
sword: at length, whefi the carnage was 
pretty well ove/, Catharina was found hid 
m an oven. 

She had been hitherto jioor, ^uit still 
was free ; she was now to conloim to her 
hard fate, and learn wh.H it was to be a 
slave: in this situation, however, she be- 
haved with piety and humility ; and though 
misfortunes had abated her vivacity, jet 
she was cheerful, ddie f.imC of hei meiit 
and resignation reached even rnnee Men- 
/iKoff, the Russian general ; he desired 
to see her, was struek with her beauty, 
bought her fioin the soldiei her mastei, 
ami ]daced hei undei tlie dii cel 1011 of his 
own sister. Here she was treated with 
all the respect which hei merit desciived, 
w hile hei beauty every day improved with 
her good foitune. 

She had not been long in this situation, 
when Petei the Cheat, iiaying the Prince 
a visit, C’athaiina happened to come in 
with some <lry fruits, w'hich she seived 
round with iieeuliar modesty, d'he mighty 
monarch saw', and w as struck w ith her 
beauty, lie returned the next d:T)% called 
for the beautiful slave, asked her several 
(jnestions, and found her understanding 
even more ])erfect than her pj^ison. 

He had been foiecd, when young, to 
marry from motives of interest ; he w as 
now resolve<l to man y pursuant to his owm 
inclinations. He immediately incjuired 
/ the history of the fair lavonian, w ho was 
not yet eigliteeii. He tiaced lier through 
the vale of obscurity, through all the vicis- 
situdes of her foftune, and found hei truly 
great in tliem all. 'Phe nn^anness of her 
birth was no obstruction to Ins de.sigii ; 
their nuptials were solemnized in pri- 
vate ; the Prince assuring his courtiers thail 
virtue alone w^as the piopercsl ladder to 
a throne. 


We now see Cathn from the low 
nuid-w^alled cottage, emf 1 of the greatest 
kingdom ui)on earth. poor solitary 

wanderer is mjw surrou by thousands, 

w'ho find happiness in^ ■ smile. She, 
who formerly want' meal, is now' 
ca]).able of diffusin lenty upon whole 
nations. To her fo^ne she owed a part 
of this pre-emincn«'M but to her virtues 
more. 

She ever aflei reined those great quali- 
ties W'hich first ])®cd her. on a throne; 
and while the c.'Maoidit^niy piincc, her 
\\ws\).\wv\, \u\)c»wTiB V\\c* tvUwvwaVwiw lA 

j his male siibjectjjshe studied m hei turn 
I the improveine® of her owm sc^. She 
; altered their dWsses, introduced mixed 
' assemblies, ins'Muteil an oidt;r of female 
knighthood ; a*d at length, when she had 
' greatly filled pi tluj stations of empress, 

! friend, wife, iBd mother, bravely died 
I w'lthout regret,* egrelted by all — Adieu. 

j LiJ'TKR lAlII. 

i h>oin Lun to Jotth Honm^ First 

J'n'sitii'ut of mhe (Scniuoiiitxl Ataiicuiy at 
\ Pclctn in C/iina , 

In every letter I expect accounts of some 
new revolutions in C'hma, some strange 
I occuirence in the state, or disaster among 
1 my ]invate acijuaintance. I open every 
' packet w'ith tremulous expectation, and am 
i agreeably dijj|)pomted when I find riiy 
I fiicmls andiny country continuing m 
I felicity. I wander, but they aie at rest; 

, they suffer few' changes but what pass lu 
; my owm lestless imagination : it is only 
the rapidity t)f my own motion gives an 
im.iginary .sAviflness to objects which are 
in some measure iiimoi^'able. 

Yel believe m*\niy fiierid, that even 
Cliina itself is in^'^^KceiAibly degenerating 
from her ancient '^reatnciss : her huvs are 
now inoic venal, and her mei chants aic 
more deceitful than formerly ; the very arts 
and sciences have run to dccay.^ (Observe 
the carvings bn our ancient budges, figiiies 
that ad<l grace even to nature : there is not 
an artist now in all the empire that can 
imitate their beauty. Our manufactureis 
in porcelain, loo, are iiifeiior to wdiat we 
once w^ere famous foi ; and even luirojie 
now begins to excel us. There w^as a 
time when China was the receptacle of 
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strangers; w Jail were welcoiiici who 
either came t prove the state, or ad- 
mire its great: now the empire is 

shut up from foreign improvement, 

and the very ‘ itants discourage each 
other from prosi ng tlieir own internal 
advantages. 

Whence this iieracy in a state so 
little subject to exti 1 revolutions ? how 
hapjieiis it that Ch whicli is now more 
powerful than ever, iich is less subject 
to foreign invasions, [d even assisted in 
some discoveries by*l connexions with 
Europe ; whence cijii it, J .say, that 
the empire is thus d [jiiig so fast into 
bar bar Ky ? 

'I'his decay is surely .)in nature, and 
not the result of volunlad jlegeneiacy. In 
a period of two or thn thousand years 
she seems at projier ^riteBals to ])roduce 
gieat minds, with an cffor^esembling that 
which int?o(lucesthc vicissJ^udes of seasons. 
1 ’hey rise u[) at once, conISiue for an age, 
enlighten the world, fall ’ fe rii)eiied corn, 
and mankind again grad Illy relaii.seinto 
piisline baibaiily. We Vltle ones look 
around, are amazed at the dec iiie, seek 
after the causes of this invisibl decay, 
attribute to want.-of encouragement what 
really proceeds from want of power, are 
astonished to find every art and every 
science in the decline, not considering that 
autumn is over, and fatigi^ Jjialuie again 
begins to repose for some succeeding effort. 

Some periods have been remaikable for 
the production of men of extraordinary 
stature ; others for producing. some parti- 
cular animals in gieat abundance ; some 
for excessive plenty ; and others again for 
seemingly causeless i/iimine. Nature, 
which shows herself i A very different in 
her visible productioir^hnust surely differ 
also from herself in fhe production of 
minds ; and while she astonishes one age 
with the strength and stature of a Milo or 
a Maxindn, may bless another with the 
wisdom of a PlsUo, or the goodness of an 
Antonine. • 

Let us not, then, attribute to accident 
the falling off of every nation, but to the 
natural revolution of things. Often in 
the darkest ages there has appeared some 
'one man of surjprising abilities, who, with 
all his understanding, failed to bring his 

\C' 


barbarous age into refinement : all man- 
kind seemed to sleep, till nature gave the 
general call, and then the whole world 
seemed at once roused at the voice ; science 
triuiiijihcd m every country, and the 
brightness of a single genius seemed lost 
in a galaxy of contiguous glory. 

Thus the enlightened periods in every . 
age have been universal. At the tinie^ 
when China first began to emerge from 
baibanty, the Western world wa^. etjually 
rising into relincmenl ; when we had oui 
Vaon, tlieyhad their Scsostris. In suc- 
ceeding ages, (‘onfucius and Pythagoras 
seem Horn nearly together, and a tiain of 
]diilosophers then sprung up as well m 
(I recce as in (Miiiia. The jieriod of re- 
newed barliai ity began to have an universal 
s[)read much about tlie same lime, and 
continued for several centuries, till, in the 
year of the Christian era, 1400, the Eni- 
])eror Yonglo aiose to revive the learning 
«)f llie East; while about the .same time 
the Mediccan family lalumred in Italy to 
raise infant genius fiom the cradle. Thus 
we see politeness spicading over cveiy ' 
])art of the world in one age, and harbai ity I 
succeeding in another; at one period a 
blaze of light diffusing itself over the 
whole world, and at another all mankind 
wra])ped ii]) in the ^irofoundest ignorance. 

Such has been the situation of things in 
times past, and such probably it will ever 
be. China, 1 have observefl, has evi- 
dently begun to degenerate from its for- 
mer politeness ; and were the learning of 
the Europeans at jiresent candidly con- 
sidered, the decline would perhaps appear 
to have already taken place. We should 
find among, the natives of the West, the 
study of morality displaced for mathema- 
tical disquisiliofti, or metaphysical subtle- 
ties ; we should find learning begin to 
separate from the useful duties and con-, 
corns of life, while none ventured to 
aspire after that character, but they who 
know much more than is truly amusing 
or useful. We should* find every great 
attempt suppressed by prudence, and the 
rapturous sublimity in writing cooled by 
a cautious fear offence. We should 
find few of those daring spirits who bravely 
venture to be wrong, and who are will- 
ing to hazard much for the sake of great 
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acquisitions. Providence has indulged the 
woild with a period of almost four hundred 
years’ rchnemcnl ; does it not now hy de- 
grees sink us into oiii former ignorance, 
leaving us only the love of wisdom, while 
it deprives us of its advantages ? — Adieu. 

LETTER LX IV. 

7'o the same 

The princes of Pairope have found out a 
manner of rewarding (heir subjects who 
ha\M; l)ehaved well, by presenting them 
with about two yards of blue riband, which 
IS worn about the shoulder. 'I’hey tvho arc 
honoured with this mark of distinction arc 
called kniglits, and the ‘king himself is 
always the head of the order. 'Phis is a 
very frugal method of rccoinpcnsing the 
most important services ; and it is very 
fortunate for kings that thciV subjects arc 
.satisfied with such tiifling icward.s. 
Should a noblciiiau happen to lose his 
leg in a battle, the king presents him with 
two yards of riband, and he is paid for 
the loss of his limb. Should an ambas- 
sador spend all liis paternal fortune in 
supporting the honour of his Coventry 
abroad, the king presients him with two 
yards of riband, which is to be con.sidercd 
as nn eipiivalent to his estate. In short, 
while an European king has a yard of blue 
or green riband left, he need be under 
no apprehensions of wanting statesmen, 
generals, and soldiers. 

T cannot sufficiently admire those king- 
doms in which men with large patrimonial 
estate.s are willing thus to undergo real 
hardships for empty favours. A person, 
already possessed of a competent fortune, 
who undertakes to enter the career of 
ambition, feels many real inconveniences 
from his station, while it procures him no 
real happiness that he was not posscs.sed 
of before. He could eat, drink, and 
sleo]), before he became a courtier, as 
well, perhaps better, than wlien invested 
with nis authonly. He could command 
flatterers in a private station, as well 
as in his public caimcity, and indulge 
at home every favourite inclination, 
uncensured and unseen by the people. ^ 

What real good, then, does an addition 
to a fortune already sufficient procure? 


Not any. C’ould the gieaJihiaii, by having 
his fortune increased, wrease also his 
appelite.s, then precq^ice might be 
attended with real ami’>|pient. 

Was he, by havin^»A^is one thousand 
made two, thus enaA|fcd to enjoy two 
wives, or eat two diit^rs, then indeed he 
might be excused Jr undergoing some 
pain in order to e\«id the .sjihere of his 
enjoyments. Butjfcn the contrary, he 
finds his desire fojpdcasiire often lessen, 
ns lie takes pains tjpbe able to improve it; 
and his capacity M tlijojuicnl dimini.shes 
as his fortune h.njpciis to inciease. 

Instead, theiArc, of regarding the 
gieat with en J I generally exmsider 
them with soi* share of comjiassion. 

1 look upon jpem as a stt of good- 
iiatuied, misgitled jicojile, wlio are in- 
debted to us, fid m)t to tlieniselvc.s, for 
all the haj)])iiMss they enjoy. For our 
pleasure, and Sot their own, they sweat 
I under a cumbi'l.is hea]) of finery ; for onr 
I pleasure, the tequied train, the slow- 
parading pagi Jilt, with all the gravity of 
grandeur, moves in review : a single coat, 
or a single footrnan, answeis all the pur- 
])oses of the most indolent refinement as 
well ; and those who h»/e twenty, may be 
.said to keep one for their own jdeasure, 
and the other nineteen merely for ours. 
So true is the observation of Confucius 
“ That we \ijfk greater jiains to persuade 
others that we are hajijiy, tlian in en- 
deavouring to think so ounselves.” 

But though lliis de.sire of being seen, of 
being made the .subject of discourse, and 
of supporting the dignities of an exalted 
station, be troulJesonm enough to the 
ambitious, yet it^ well for society that 
there are men taA wijling to exchange 
ease and safety ^danger and a riband. 
\Ve lose nothing hy their vainly, and it 
W'ould be unkind to endeavour to deprive 
a child of its rattle. If a duke or a 
duchess are , willing to carry a* long train 
for our entertainment, so much the worse 
for lhfemselvc.s ; if they choose to exhibit 
in public, with a hundred lacquies and 
mamelukcs in their equipage, for our enter- 
tainment, still so much the worse for them- 
selves j it is the spectators alone who give 
and receive the plcasurq; they only are 
the sweating figures that swell the pageant. 
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A mandarini ho took much pride in 
appearing witl| number of jewels on 
every part of ' obe, was once accosted 
by an old sly ^c, who, following him 

through several cuts, aiifl bowing often 
to the ground, Ihi ,*d him for his jewels. 

“ What does the Jttn mean ?” cried the 
mandarine. “ Fnei^i 1 ncvei gave thee 
any of my jewels.’ “No,” rej>licd the 
other ; “ but you let me look at 

them, and tliat is all jb use you can make 
of them youiself ; st) ue is no diffeienee 
between us, exce])!' it y«)u have the 
tiouble of watching i.-m, and that is 
an employment I don’ luich desire.” — 
Adieu. 

"LETTKR IV’CV 

7'(j the srttfii 

Q 'S 

TU()Ik;ii not very fond of feing a pageant 
myself, yet 1 am generanw pleased with 
being in the crowd whu i^ sees it ; it is 
amusing to observe the eyed which such 
a spectacle has upon the \hriety of faces; 
the pleasure it excites in dome, the envy 
ni others, and the wishes it raises in all. 
With tliis design I lately went to see the 
entry of a foreign ^ambassad 017 losolved to 
make one in the mob, to .shout as they 
bhouted, to fix with earnest iiess upon the 
same frivolous objects, and jiarticipate for 
a while the pleasures ani^eaV' wishes of 
the vulgar. 

Stiuggling here for some lime, in order 
to be first to see the cavalcade as it jiassed, 
some one of the crowd imluckijy ha])pene«l 
to tread upon my shoe, and tore it m such 
a manner, that I was utteily unqualified 
to march forwarcl wiA the main body, 1 
and obliged to fall ba Jum the reai. 'Thus 
rendered incapabTe ol%,^,;ing a spectator of 
the show mysell^ I was at least willing to 
observe the spectators, and limped behind 
like one of the invalids which follow the 
march ol an army. , | 

In this plight, as T was considering the j 
eagerness that appeared on every face, 
how some bustled to get foremost, and 
others contented themselves wdth taking a 
transient peep when they could ; how' 

. some praised the four black servants that 
were stuck behind one of the eipiipages, 
jtnd some the riliands that decorated the 


horses’ necks in another, my attention 
wa.s called off to an object more extra- 
ordinary than any I had yet seen. A poor 
cobblei sat in his stall by the wayside, 
and continued to work, while the crowd 
passed by, without testifying the smallest 
share of cuiiosity. I own his want of 
attention excited mine j and as 1 stood in 
need of his assistance, I thought it ' best t 
to employ a philosophic cobbler on this 
occasion Perceiving my business, there- 
hire, he desired mt to enter and sit down, 
took my shoe in his lap, and began to 
mend it with Ins usual indiffctence and 
taciturnity. 

“How, my friend,” said I to him, “can 
you continue toVork, while all those fine 
things arc jiassing by your door ? ” “Very 
fine they are, master, ” returned the cobbler, 
“for those that like them, to be sure ; but 
what are all those fine things to me? 
You don't know what it is to be a cobbler, 
and so much the better for yourself. Vour 
bread is baked : you may go and see sights 
the whole day, and cat a warm sujiper 
when you come home at night ; but for 
me, if 1 should run hunting after all these 
fineCtdk, what should I get by my journey 
but an appetite, and, God hel]) me ! I have 
too much of that at home already, without 
.stirring out for it. Y our peo]>le, who may 
eat four meals a day and a supper at night, 
are but a bad example to .such a one as I, 
No, master, as God has called me into this 
world in order to mend old shoes, 1 have 
no business with fine folk, and they no 
business with me ” 1 here interrupted 

him with a smile. “ See this last, master,” 
continues %^“and this hammer; this last 
and hammer are the tw'o best friends 
I have in this world ; nobody else will be 
my friend, becal.se 1 want a friend. The 
great folks you saw pass by just now have 
five hundred friends, becau.se they have no 
occasion for them : now, while I stick to 
my good friends here, 1 am very contented ; 
but when I evci so little run after sights 
and fine things, I begin fo hate my work; 

1 glow sad, and have no heart to mend 
shoes any longer.” 

Tins discourse only served to raise my 
tunosity to know more of a man whom 
nature had thus formed into a philosopher 
1 therefore insensibly led him into a history 
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of his adventures. “I have lived,*' said, 
he, “a wandering sort of a life now five 
and fifty years, here to-day, and gone to- 
morrow ; for it was my misfortune, when 
I was young, to be fond of changing.” — 
“You have been a traveller, then, I pre- 
sume,” interrupted 1. — “I cannot boast 
much of travelling, ” continued he, “ for I 
'have never left the parish in which 1 was 
born but three times in my life, that I can 
remember; but then there is not a street 
in the whole neighbourhpod that 1 have 
not lived in, at some time or another. 
When I began to settle and to take to my 
business in one street, some unfoieseen 
misfortune, or a desire of trying my luck 
elsewhere, has removed me, perhaps a 
whole mile away from my former cus- 
tomers, while s^e more lucky cobbler 
would come intoSny place, and make a 
handsome fortune among fri«nds of my 
making : there was one who actually died 
in a stall that I had left worth seven pounds 
seven shillings, all in hard gold, which he 
had quilted into the waistband of his 
djreeches.” 

I I could not but smile at these migrations 
of a man by the fireside, and continuecj to 
ask if he had ever been married. “ Ay, 
that I have, master,” replied he, “for six- 
teen long years ; and a weary life I had j 
of it. Heaven knows. My wife took it 
into her head, that the onfy way. to thrive 
in this world was to save money; so, 
though our comings-in were but aliout 
three shillings a week, all that ever she , 
could lay her hands upon she used to hide I 
away from me, though we were obliged to 
starve the wliole week after for it. 

“ The first three years we u.se(yo quarrel 
about this every day, and I always got the 
better ; but she had a harc^spirit, and still 
continued to hide as usual : so that I was 
at last tired of quarrelling and getting the 
better, and she scraped and scraped at 
(pleasure, till I was almost staiwed to death. 
'^Her conduct drove me at last in despair 
to the alehouse ; here I used to sit with 
people who hated home like mys>elf, drank 
while I had money left, and ran in score 
when anybody would tnist me ; till at last 
the landlady coming one day with a long 
bill when I was from home, and putting 
it into my wife’s hands, the length of it 


effectually broke her hea I searched 
the whole stall, after shd vas dead, for 
money ; but she had bidder' I so effectually, 
that, with all my pains, buld never find 
a farthing. ” 

By this time my sho^^ mended, and 
satisfying the poor ar*'* for his trouble, 
and rewarding him b, ;s for his infor- 
mation, I took my ^ ive, and returned 
home to lengthen on :he amusement his 
conversation affor’ by communicating 
it to my friend. — |eu. 

LETT^^LXVl. 

Frotn Lien Chi to Hing^o, by the ix^ay 

'oscow. 

Generosity, prj erly applied, will sup- 
ply every other ( ernal advantage in life, 
but the love of , 5ose we converse with ; 
it will procure e eem^ and a conduct re- 
sembling real af ction ; but actual love is 
the Spontaneous production of the mind ; 
no generosity ci 1 purchase, no rewards 
increase, nor no berality continue it ; the 
very person whe is obliged has it not in 
his power to foi’ i his lingering affections 
upon the object no should love, and volun- 
' tardy mix passion with gratitude. 

I Imparted fortune and well- placed libe- 
rality may procure the benefactor good- 
will, may load the person obliged with 
the sense of the duty he lies under to 
retaliate; this^s gratitude, and simple 
gratitude, unmrctured with love, is all the 
return an ingenuous mind can bestow for 
former benefits. 

But gratitude and love are almo^ oppo- 
site affections*. Love is often an involun- 
tary passion placed upon our companions 
i without our conser|, and# frequently con- 
ferred without our* ions esteem.- We 
love some men, w^^T^now not why ; our 
tenderness is natufaily excited in all their 
concerns ; we excuse their faults with the 
.same indulgence, and approve their virtues 
with the same applause, with which we 
consider our bwn. While we entertain 
the pas;»ion, it pleases us ; we cherish it 
with delight, and give it up with reluc- 
tance ; and love for love is all the reward 
•we expect or desire. 

Gratitude, on the contrary, is never 
conferred but where there have been pre- 
vious endeavours to excite if. W e consider 
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it as a debt, )ur sj)iiiis wear a load 

till we have larged the obligation. 
Every ackno meat of gnilitudc is a 
circumstance o miliation, ami some arc 

found to subinr fre(iuen1 mortifications 
of this kind, proi 'miiig what obligations 
they owe, inerel 'cause they think it in 
some measure cai the debt. 

Thus love is ^^ost easy and agree- 
able, and gratitude ‘ most Immiliating, 
affection of the mil We never reflect 
on the man we lovi * tliout exulting in 
our choice, while In m lias bouml ns to 
him by benefits aloi -ses to oui idea as 
a person to whom liave in some 
measure forfeited our Love and 

gratitude are seldom, tl jeforc, found in 
the same breast withouL^. impairing each 
other. We may tendeiiilhe the 

other singly to those w [ converse with, 
but cannot command bo j logetlicr. By 
atlemjiUiig to increase, w |^diniiinsh them ; 
the mind becomes banfi iipt under loo 
large obligations ; all a ^litional benefits 
lessen every hope of futui ^'ctuin, and shut 
up every avenue that lea^ to teiicleiness. 

In all our conncctiens with society, 
therefore, it is nut only generous, but 
prudent, to appear insensible of the value 
of those favours >^e bestow, and endeavour 
to make the obligation seem as slight as 
possible. Love must lie taken by strata- 
gem, and not by oyjcn fort;^ Wc should 
seem ignorant lliat we oongc, and leave 
the mind at full liberty to give or refuse 
its affections ; for constraint may indeed 
leave the receiver still gi aleful, but it will 
certainly produce disgust. 

If to procure gratitude be our only aim 
there is no greart art/n making the ac- 
quisition ; a benefit ^iferred 'demands a 
just acknowledgmcnl^ijid we have a right 
to insist upon aur du<^* 

IkU it were mucli more prudent to 
forLg< j our right on such an occasion, and 
cxchange^it, if we can, for love. Wc re- 
ceive but little advantage from repeated 

{ )rotc.stations of gratitude, but tl^^y cost 
lim very much from whom w'e exact 
them in return. Exacting a grateful 
acknowledgment is demanding a debt by 
which the creditor is not advantaged, and 
the debtor pays with reluctance. 

As Mencius,, the philosopher, was 


travelling in pursuit of wisdom, night 
overtook him at the foot of a gloomy 
mountain, remote from the habitations of 
men. Here, as he was straying, while 
rain and thunder conspired to make soli- 
tude still more hideous, he perceived a 
hermit’s cell, and approaching, asked for 
shelter. 'Winter,” cries the hermit in a 
scveie tone; “men deserve not to 
obliged, but it would be imitating their 
ingratitude to treat them as they deserve. 
Come in ; examples of vice may some- 
times strengthen us in the ways of virtue.” 

Aftei a frugal meal, which consisted of 
roots and tea, Mencius could not repress 
his curiosity to know why the hermit had 
retired from nnmkiiid, the actions of whom 
taught the truest lessons of wisdom. 
“Mention not the name of man,” cries 
the hermit with indignation ; “ here let 
me live ret wed from a base ungrateful 
world ; heie among the beasts of the 
forest 1 shall find no flatterers. The lion 
IS a generous enemy, and the dog a faith- 
ful fiiend ; but man, base man, can poison 
the bowl, aiul smile while he presents it.” 
— “ You have been used ill by mankind ?” 
int(;rruptcd the philosopher shrewdly. 
“Yes,” returned the hermit, “on man- 
kind T have exhausted my whole fortune; 
and this staff, and that cup, and those 
roots, are all that I have in return.” — 
“Did you bestow your fortune, or did 
you only lend it?” leturncd Mencius. — 
“I bestowed it undoubtedly,” replied the 
other ; “ for where were the merit of being 
a money-lender ? ” — “Did they ever own 
that they received it?” still adds the 
philosopher. — “ A thousand times,” cries 
the henni^; “tliey every day loaded me 
with professions of gratitude for obliga- 
tions received, ^nd solicitations for future 
fiivours.”— “ If, then,” says Mencius, 
smiling, “yon did nut lend your fortune 
in order to have it returned, it is unjust 
to accuse them of ingratitude ; they owned 
themselves ol)ligcd ; you expected no 
moie, and they certaiinly earned each 
favour by frequently acknowledging the 
obligation.” The hennit was struck with 
the reply, and .surveying his guest with 
*einotion, — “ J have heard of the great 
Mencius, and you certainly are the man. I 
am now fourscore years old, but still a child 
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in wisdom. Take me back to the school 1 
of man, and educate me as one of the 
most ignorant and the youngest of your 
disciples.” 

Indeed, my son, it is better to have ! 
friends in our passage through life, tlian j 
grateful dependants; and as love is a more ; 
willing, so it is a more lasting, tribute ! 
than extorted obligation. As we are 
uneasy when greatly obliged, gratitude , 
once refused can never after be recovered. ' 
The mind that is base ciiough to disallow ! 
the just return, instea<l of feeling any ^ 
uneasiness upon recollection, triumphs in , 
its new acquired freedom, and in some , 
measure is pleased with conscious baseness. : 

Very different is the situation of dis- 
agreeing friends. Their separation jiro- 
duces ^’blual uneasiness. Like that , 
dividw^iieing in fabulous creation, their ' 
sympathetic souls once more* desire their 
fomer union ; the joys of both are imper- 
fect ; their gayest moments tinctured with 

easiness ; each seeks for the smallest 
concessions to clear the way to a wished- 
for explanation; the most trifling acknow- 
ledgment, the slightest accident, serves to 
effect a mutual reconciliation. ^ | 

But instead of pursuing the thought, ' 
permit me to soften the seventy of advice 
by an European story, which will fully 
illustrate my meaning. 

A fiddler and his wife, who had rubbed 
through life, as most couples usually do, 
.sometimes good friends, at others not 
quite so well, one day happened to have 
a dispute, which w^as conducted with be- 
coming spirit on both sides. Idie wife 
was sure she was right, and the husband 
was resolved to have his own way. What 
was to be done in such a ^ase? The 
quarrel giew worse by e^lanations, and 
at last the fury of both rose to such a 
pitch, that they made a vow never to 
sleep together in the same bed for the 
future. This was the most rash vow that 
could be imagined, for they were still 
friends at bottom* and, besides, they had 
but one bed in the house. • However, j 
resolved they were to go through with i 
it, and at night the fiddle-case was laid 
in the bed between them, in order to make; ! 
a separrtion. In this manner they con- j 
tinued lor three weeks ; every night the ; 


fiddle-case being placed J|5 a barrier to 
divide them. 

By this time, howev^ each heartily 
repented of their vow J^eir resentment 
was at an end, and tlK? love began to 
return ; they wished th^%ddle-case away, 
but both had too m’^ spirit to begin. 
One night, howevct^j&s they were both 
lying awake, with tWdetested fiddle-case 
between them, the <msband happened to 
sneeze, to which tljPwife, as is usual in 
.such cases, bid gA bless him. “Ay, 
but,” returns the Wisjxand, “woman, do 
you say that frojf your *lieart ? ” — “In- 
deed I do, my ] jf)r* Nicholas,” cries his 
wife ; “I say it Jth all my heart.” — “ If 
so, then,” says « husband, “ we had as 
good remove ihWiddle-case.” ^ 

"PER LX VII. 

o tlu' same 

Books, my ‘^oll while they teach us to 
lespect the inte Jsts of others, often make 
us unmindful cjoiir own ; while they in- 
j struct the yoijPiful reader to grasp at 
social hap])iness,* he grows miserable in 
detail, and, attentive to universal harmony, 
often forgets,that he himself has a part to 
sustain in the concert. TMislike, therefore, 
the philosopher who describes the incon- 
veniences of life in such pleasing colours 
that the pupi]||grows enamoured of dis- 
tiess, longs foTry the charms of poverty, 
meets it without dread, nor fears its incon- 
veniences till he severely feels them. 

A youth who has thus spent his life 
among books, new to the world, and 
unacquainted with man but by philoso- 
phic information, may b« considered as a 
being whose mind^\ filled with the vulgar 
errors of the wise^%tterjy unqualified for 
a journey through life, yet confident of 
his own skill in the direction, he sets out 
with confidence, blumlers on with vanity, 
and finds liimself at last undone^ 

He first hf^ learned from books, and 
then l^ys it down as a maxim, that all 
mankind are virtuous or vicious in ex- 
cess ; and he has been long taught to 
detest vice, and love virtue. .Warm, 
therefore, in attachments, and steadfast in 
enmity, he treats every creature as a friend 
or foe ; expects from those he loves un* 
oa 
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erring intcgrit id consigns his enemies 
to the reproacl ' wanting every virtue. 
On this princi^ proceeds \ and here 
begin his dis mtments. Upon a 
closer inspect i human nature he per- 
ceives that he have moderated his 

friendship, and sofljj^ed his severity ; for 
he often finds the llencies of one part 

of mankind clouds Vith vice, and the 
faults of the other bri itened with virtue , 
he finds no charact so sanctified that 
has not its failings, so infamous but 
has somewhat ^o attr: ^ our esteem ; he 
beholds impiety in la^ , and fidelity in 
fetters. 

He now, therefore, ^ too late, per- 
ceives that his regards ^ add have been 
more cool, , and his hati I less violent; 
that the truly wise sehh court romantic 
friendships with the gpoiU id avoid, if pos- 
sible, the resentment even i^of the wicked : 
every moment gives him^pesh instances 
that the bonds of friends! |p are broken, 
if drawn too closely, and j.iat (hose whom 
he has treated with disi ect more than 
retaliate the injury; at Iclglh, therefore, 
he is obliged to confess, thathehas declared 
war upon the vicious half of mankind, 
without being able to form* an alliance 
among the virtuous to espouse his cpiarrel. 

Our book-taught philosopher, however. 


j comes at the call : but, alas ! he finds her 
by no means the charming figure books 
and his warm imagination had painted. 
As when an Eastern bride, whom her 
friends and relations had long described 
as a model of perfection, pays her first visit,, 
the longing bridegroom lifts the veil to see 
a face he had never seen before ; but in- 
stead of a countenance fdazing with beauty 
like the sun, he beliolds deformity shooting 
icicles to his heart : such appears Poverty 
to her new entertainer ; all the fabric of 
enthusiasm is at once demolished, and a 
thousand miseries use up on its ruins, 

I while (Contempt, with pointing finger, is 
foremost in the hideous procession. 

I The poor man now finds that he can 
get no kings to look at him while he is 
eating ; he finds that, in proportion as he 
grows poor, the world turns its back upon 
I him, and givtfs him leave to act the philo- 
sopher in all the majesty of solitude. It 
I might be agreeable enough to play the 
I philosopher while wc are conscious that 
mankind are spectators ; but what signifies 
wearing tlic mask of sturdy contentment, 
and mounting the stage of lestraint, when 
not ^ne creature will assist at the exhibi- 
tion? Thus is he forsaken of men, while 
his fortitude wants the satisfaction even 
of self-applause: for either he does not 


is now too far advanced to recede ; and 
though poverty be the ji^ consequence 
of the many enemies his*^onduct has 
created, yet he is resolved to meet it 
without slirinh ing. Philosophers have de- 
scribed poverty in most charm^iiig colours, 
and even his vanity is touched in think- 
ing that he shall show the world, in him- 
self, one more oAmpl^f patience, forti- 
tude, and resignation JJ' “Come, then, O 
Poverty ! for whaft is t^ -e in thee dreadful 
to the Wjsf? Jl'emperance, Health, and ’ 
Frugality walk in thy train; Cheerfulness 
and Liberty are ever thy companions. 
Shall any, be ashamed of thee, of whom 
Cincinnatus was not ashameS ? The run- 
ning brook, the herbs of the field, can 
amply satisfy nature; man wants but 
little, nor that little long. Come, then, 
O Poverty, while kings stand by and gaze 
with admiration at the true philosopher’s 
resignation." 

The goddess ’hppears; for Poverty ever 


feel his present calamities, and that is 
natural inseijjsibibty ; or he disguises his 
feelings, and that is dissimulation. 

Spleen now begins to take up the man j 
not distinguishing in his resentments, he 
regards all mankind with detestation, and 
commencing man-hater, seeks solitude to 
be at liberty to rail. 

It has b(jpn said, that he who retires to 
solitude is either a beast or an angel. The 
censure is too •evere, and the praise un- 
merited ; the discontented being who re- 
tires from society is generally some good- 
natured man, who has begun life without 
experience, and knew not how to gain it 
in his intercourse with mankind.— Adieu. 
• 

LETTER LXVIII. 

From Lien Chi A liangi to Fum Hoatn, First 

President of the Ceremonial Academy at 
, Pekin in China 

I I formerly acquainted thee, most grave 
j Fum, with the excellence of the English 


j 
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in the art of healing. The Chinese boast , 
their skill in pulses, the Siamese their bo- 
tanical knowledge, but the English adver- 
tising physicians alone of being the great 
restorers of health, the dispensers of youth, 
and the insurers of longevity. I can never 
enough admire the sagacity of this coun- I 
try, for the encouragement given to the 
professors of this art ; with what indulgence 
does she foster up those of her own growth, 
and kindly cherish those that come from 
abroad ! Like a skilfui gardener, she in- 
vites them from every foreign climate to 
herself. Here every great exotic strikes 
root as soon as imported, and ftcls the 
genial beam of favour ; while the mighty 
metropolis, like one vast magnificent dung- 
hill, receives them indiscriminately to her 
breast, and supplies each with more than 
native nourishment. 

In other countries the physician pretends 
to cure disorders in the lump : the same 
doctor who combats the gout in the toe, 
shall pretend to jirescribe for a pain in the 
head; and he who at one time cures a 
consumption, shall at another give drugs 
for a dropsy. I low absurd and ridiculous ! 
this is being a mere jack-of-all-trades^ Is 
the animal machine less complicated than 
a brass pin? Not less than ten different 
hands are required to make a pm; and 
shall the body be set right by one single , 
operator? ! 

The English are sensible of the force 
of this reasoning: they have, therefore, i 
one doctor for the eyes, another for the 
toes; they have their sciatica doctors, , 
and inoculating doctors; they have one 
doctor who is modestly content with I 
securing them from bug-bites, and five i 
hundred who prescribe for the bite of mad : 
dogs. * ' 

The learned are not here retired, with 
vicious modesty, from public view ; for 1 
every dead wall is covered with their | 
names, their abilities, their amazing cures, 
and places of abode. Few patients can 
escape falling into their hands, unless 
blasted by lightning, or struck dead with 
some sudden disorder. It may sometimes 
happen, that a stranger who does not un- 
derstand English, or a countryman whp 
cannot read, dies, without ever hearing of 
the vivifying drops or restorative electuary; 


but, for my part, before Jwas a week in 
town, I had learned t( bid the whole 
catalogue of disorders hance, and was 
perfectly acquainted wj i the names and 
the medicines of every ' at man, or great 
woman, of them all. / 

But as nothing p ‘s curiosity more 
than anecdotes of great, however mi- 
nute or trifling, I present you, inade- 
quate as my abi are to the subject, 
with some accouii fof those personages 
who lead in this lourable profession. 

The first upon : list of glory is Doctor 
Richard Rock, F •This great man, 

short of stature, 1 ftt,*and waddles as he 
walks. He al [ys wears a while three- 
tailed wig ni- y combed, and* frizzed 
upon each chei ; sometimes he carries a 
cane, but an h, never. It is“indeed very 
remarkable, t this extraordinary per- 
sonage should r wear an hat ; but so it 
is, he never rs an hat. He is usually 
drawn at the p of his own bills, sitting 
in his arm-c holding a little bottle 
between his |ger and thumb, and sur- 
rounded with^ tten teeth, nippers, pills, 
packets, and gallipots. No man can 
promise fairer nor better than he ; for, as 
he observes, “ Be your disorder never so far 
gone, be under no unAsiness, make your- 
self quite easy : I can cure you." 

The next in fame, though by some 
reckoned of^qual pretensions, is Doctor 
Timothy F^fflks, F.O.G. H., living in a 
place called the Old Bailey. As Rock is 
remarkably squab, his great rival, FTanks, 
is as remarkably tall. He was bom in 
the year of the Christian era 1692, and 
is, while I now write, exactly sixty-eight 
years, three motUhs, aiid four days old. 
Age, however, no ways impaired his 
usual health ancJi^^ivacity : I am told he 
generally walks" with ^is breast open. 
This gentleman, who is of a mixed repu- 
tation, is particularly remarkable for a 
l>ecoming assurance, which carries him 
gently throftgh life; for, except Doctor 
Rocl^ none are more blessed with the 
advantages of face than Doctor Franks. 

And yet the great have their foibles as 
well as the little. I am almost ^ashamed 
to mention it : let the foibles of the great 
rest in peace : yet I must impart the whole 
to my friend. These two great men are 
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actually now variance: yes, my dear 
Fum Hoam, b)! head of our grandfather, 
they are now ; ariance like mere men, 
mere common! lortals! The champion 
Rock advises til orld to beware of bog- 
trotting quacks, ^ilt* Franks retorts the 
wit and the sarca.^ ^ (for they have both a 
world of wit) by ng on iiis rival the 
odious appellation Jumjilin Dick. He 
calls the serious D kock Dumplin 
Dick ! I lead of cius, what profana- 
tion ! Dumplin Di What a jnty, ye 
powers, that the leq,i ^1, who were born 
mutually to assist in en htening the world, 
should tims differ aiAoi themselves, and 
make even the prol ion ridiculous ! 
Sure the world is wide ^ ugh, at least for 
two great personages , figure in : men 
of science should leave c troversy to the 
little world below tliei and then we 
might see Rock ancf Fr: ks walking to- 
gether hand in hand, sr ing onwaid to , 
immortality. 

Next to these is Doci r Walker, pre- ' 
parator of his own medu es. I’his gen- 
tleman is remarkable f( Jui aveision to 
quacks; freciuently cautioning the public 
to be careful into what hands they commit 
their safety ; by which he would insinuate, 
that if they do iiot*employ him alone, they 
must be undone. His juiblic si>iril ‘ 
equal to his success. Not for himself, 
but Ins country, is the ga^ot prepared, 
and the drops sealed iqf^idth projier 
directions for any jiart of the town or 
country : all this is for his country’s good ; 
so that he is now grown old in the 
practice of physic and viitue; and, to 
use his own elegance of expression, “Theic 
is not such anotter m^icine as his in the I 
world again.” M j 

This, my friend, isfcbrmidable trium- 
virate; and yet^ formrilable as they are, 

1 am resolved to defend the honour of 
Chin. ;e physic against them all. I have 
made a vow to summon Doctor Rock to 
a solemn clisputation in alKhe mysteiies ' 
of the profession, before the face 0 / every ' 

1 hilomath stiulent in astrology, and mem- 
ber of the learned societies. I adhere to 
and venerate the doctrines of old Wang- 
shu-ho. In the very teeth of opposition 
I will maintain, “ That the heart is the , 
son of the livcrf which has the kidneys for j 


, its mother, and the stomach for its wife. ” 
I have, therefore, drawn up a disputation 
! challenge, which is to be sent speedily, to 
^ this effect : — 

' “ I, Lien Chi Altangi, D. N. R. II., native 

of Honan in China, to Richard Rock,, 
I F.U.N., native of Garbage Alley, in Wap- 
I ping, defiance. 1'hoiigh, sir, I am perfectly 
' sensible of your importance, thougli no, 

' stranger to your studies in the j'laths ot 
nature, yet there may be many things in 
' the art of physic with winch you are yet 
imacquamted. I know full well a doctor 
thou art, great Rock, and so am 1. Where- 
fore 1 challenge, and do hereby invite, you 
to a trial of learning uj^on haul problems 
and knotty ])hysical jioints. In this de- 
bate we will calmly investigate the whole 
theory and practice of medicine, botany, 
and chemistry; and I invite all the Philo- 
maths, withtnany of the lecturers in medi- 
cine, to be present at the ilis]>ute, which, 

1 hope, will be cairicd on with due de- 
corum, with proper gravity, and as befits 
men of erndition and science, among each 
othei. But bcfoic wc meet fiice to face, 

I would thus piil)licly, and in the face of 
the ^vhole world, tlesire you to answer me 
one (jiiestioii ; I ask it with the same ear- 
nestness with w'hich you have often soli- 
cited the piilihc ; answer me, I say, at 
once, without having recourse to your 
■ ])hysical dictionary,— Which of those three 
disorders incident to the human body is 
the most fatal, the syncopic pareuthesh^ or 
apoplexy^ 1 heg your rejily may be as 
public as tliis my demand. 1 am, as 
hereafter may be, your admirer or your 
rival.”— Adieu. 

'LETTER LXIX. 

^ o ihe mtnr. 

Indulgent Nature seems to have ex- 
emjited this island from many of those 
epidemic evils which are so fatal in other 
parts of the world. A want of rain but 
for a few days beyond expected season 
in China sj^reads famine, desolation, and 
tciror over the whole country; the winds 
that blow fiom the brown bosom of tlie 
.western desert are impregnated with death 
111 every gale; hut in this fortunate land 
of Britain the inhabitant courts health in 
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every breeze, and the husbandman ever 
sows in joyful expectation. 

But though the nation be exempt from 
real evils, think not, my friend, that it is 
more happy on this account than others. 
They are afflicted, it is true, with neither 
famine nor pestilence, but then there is a 
disorder peculiar to the country, which 
every season makes strange ravages among 
them ; it spreads with pestilential rapidity, 
and infects almost every rank of people ; 
what is still more strangj, the natives have 
no name for this peculiar malady, though 
well known to foreign physicians by the 
appellation of epidemic terror. , 

A season is never known to pass in ! 
which the people are no^ visited by this , 
cruel calamiW in one shape or another ; 
seemingly dilferent, though ever the same : 
one year it issues from a baker’s shop in 
the shape of a sixpenny loaf,; the next, it 
takes the apjiearance of a comet with a 
fiery tail ; a third, it threatens like a flat- 
bottomed boat ; and a fourth, it carries con- 
sternation at the bite of a mad dog. The 
people, when once infected, lose their relish 
for happiness, saunter about with looks of 
despondence, ask after the calamities of 
the day, and receive no comfort bfit m 
heightening each other’s distress. It is in- 
significant how remote or near, how weak 
or powerful, the objects of terror may 
be ; when once they resolve to fright and 
bft/righted, the merest tiiflessow conster- 
nation and dismay : each proportions his 
fears, not to the object, but to the dread 
he discovers in the countenance of otliers ; 
for when once the fei mentation is begun, 
it goes on of itself, though the original 
cause be discontinued which first set it in 
motion. * 

A dread of mad dogs is the epidemic 
terror which now prevails ; and the whole 
nation is at jiresent actually groaning 
under the malignity of its influence. The 
peojile sally fiom their houses with that 
circumspection which is prudent in such 
as expect a ni%il dog at every turning. 
I'he physician publishes his ^irescrijition, 
the beadle prepares his halter, and a few 
of unusual bravery arm themselves with 
boots and buff gloves, in order to face the 
enemy if he should offer to attack them. 
In short, the whole peojile stand bravely 


upon their defence, andAeem, by their 
present spirit, to show a^Ssolution of not 
being tamely bit by madfilogs any longer. 

Their manner of kiyJing whether a 
dog be mad or no sop^what resembles 
the ancient Europear’.ivcustom of trying 
witches. The old w;|/ian suspected was 
tied hand and foot, thrown into the 
water. If she sw{:q7, then she was in- 
stantly carried off t( J)q burnt for a witch ; 
if she sunk, then ir^l^ed she was acquitted 
of the charge, but^owned in the experi- 
ment. In the s^ic manner, a crowd 
gather round a d stispecled of madness, 
and they begin, »y* leasing the devoted 
animal on ever; ide : if he attempts to 
stand upon tlui efensive and bite, then 
he is unanimou found guilty, for “ a mad 
dog always sn. at everything if, on 
the contrary, 1 strives to escape by run- 
ning away, tl'^ h hi? can expect no com- 
passion, for “ rj ad dogs always run straight 
foru'ard before[ hem." 

It is plcasanj enough for a neutral being 
like me, who \ ive no share in these ideal 
calamities, tcv mark the stages of this 
national diseat.^ The terror at first feebly 
enters with a disregarded story of a little 
dog, that had gone through a neighbouring 
village, thal was thouglit to be mad by 
seveial that had seen him. The next 
account comes*, that a mastiff ran through 
a certain town, and had bit five geese, 
which imirvJIhtely ran mad, foamed at the 
bill, and died in gieat agonies soon after, 
'riien comes an affecting history of a little 
boy bit in the leg, and gone down to be 
dipt m the^alt water. When the people 
have sufflciently shuddered at that, they 
aic next congealed willyi frightful account 
of a man who wx/k said lately to have died 
from a bite he asld re^ceived some years 
before. This rclcaion only prepares the 
w ay for another still more hideous, as how 
the master of a family, with seven small 
children, w*ere all bit by a mad lapdog ; 
and how thopoor father first perceived the 
infection by calling for a draught of water, 
wdier6 he saw the lapdog swimming in the 
cup. 

When epidemic terror is thus once ex- 
cited, every morning comes loaded with 
some new disaster : as m stories of ghosts 
each loves to hear the £y:count, though it 
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only serves lake him uneasy, so here 
each listens eagerness, and adds to 
the tidings nt ':ircumstances of peculiar 
horror. A i;, for instance, in the 
country, of vei -weak nerves, has been 
frighted by the ^ 

alas ! too frequen happens. The story 
soon is improved \ spreads, that a mad 
dog had frighted Jady of distinction. 
These circumstanc egin to grow terrible 
before they have re '^^d the neighbouring 
village, and there \ report is, that a 
lady of quality was ^ by a mad mastiff. 
This account e</ery* nent gathers new 

strengtli, and grow ’Sre dismal as it 
approaches the capital Vt 'ind by the time 
it has arrived in town thtpdy is described, 
with wild eyes, foamini ^moutli, running 
mad upon "all-fours, baling like a dog, 
biting her servants, and last smothered 
between two beds by tl advice of her 
doctors ; while the mad yastiff is in the 
meantime ranging thewhJple country over, 
slavering at the mouth, ai] U seeking whom 
he may devour. u 

My landlady, a good--Ltiired woman, 
but a little credulous, waked me some 
mornings ago before her usual hour, with 
horror and astonishment in her looks: she 
desired me, if I fcad any regard for my 
safety, to keep within ; for a few days ago 
so dismal an accident had happened, as to 
put all the world upon their guard. A 
mad dog down in the coim%f,»; she assured 
me, had bit a farmer, who soon becoming 
mad, ran into his own yard, and bit a fine 
brindled cow ; the cow quickly became as 
mad as the man, began to foam at the 
mouth, and raising herself up, walked 
about on her hincj legs, sometimes barking 
like a dog, and some^nes attempting to 
talk like the farmer, jle’on examining the 
grounds of this story, r round my landlady 
had it from one neighbour, who had it 
from another neighbour, who heard it from 
very good authority. 

Wer? most stories of thii nature tho- 
roughly examined, it would be found that 
numbers of such as have been said t6 suffer 
were no way injured; and that of those 
who have been actually bitten, not one in 
an hundred was bit by a mad dog. Such 
accounts in general, therefore, only serve 
to make the ppople miserable by false 


terrors, and sometimes fright the patient 
into actual phrenzy by creating those very 
symptoms they pretended to deplore. 

But even allowing three or four to die 
in a season of tliis terrible death (and four 
is probably too large a concession), yet 
still it is not considered, how many are 
preserved in their health and in their pro- ’ 
perty by this devoted animal’s sei*vices. ' 
The midnight robber is kept at a distaiKfe ; 
the insidious thief is often detected ; the 
healthful chase repairs many a worn consti- 
tution ; and the pooriman finds in his dog 
a willing assistant, eager to lessen his toil, 
and cq^itent with the smallest retribution. 

“ A dog,” says one of the English poets, 

“ is an honest qrcature, and 1 am a friend 
to dogs.” Of all the beasts that graze the 
lawn or hunt the forest, a dog is the only 
animal that, leaving his fellows, attempts 
to cultivate Jhe friendship of man : to man 
he looks in all his necessities with a speak- 
ing eye for assistance ; exerts for him all 
the little service m his ])ower with cheei- 
fulness and pleasure ; for him bears famine 
and fatigue with patience and resignation ; 
no injuries can abate his fidelity ; no distress 
induce him to forsake his benefactor : stu- 
dious to please, and fearing to offend, he 
is still an humble steadfast dependant ; and 
in him alone fawning is not flattery. How 
unkind, then, to torture this faithful crea- 
ture, who has left the forest to claim the 
protection of man ! how ungrateful a re- 
turn to the trusty animal for all his services ! 
— Adieu. 

LETTER LXX. 

From Lien Chi Altan^i to Hingpo^ by the way 

of Most 07V. 

The Eurofieans are themselves blind, who 
describe Eortuqe without sight. No first- 
rate beauty ever had finer eyes, or saw 
more clearly : .they who have no other 
trade but seeking their fortune, need never 
hope to find her ; coquette-like, she flies 
from her close pursuers, and at last fixes 
on the plodding mechgiaic, who stays at 
home, andjminds his business. 

I am amazed how men call her blind, 
when, by the company she keeps, she seems 
so very discerning. Wherever you see a 
gaming-table, be very sure Fortune is not 
there ; wherever you see an house with the 
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doors open, be very sure Fortune is not 
there ; when you see a man whose pocket- 
holes are laced with gold, be satisfied 
Fortune is not there ; wherever you see 
a beautiful woman good-natured and 
obliging, be convinced Fortune is never 
there. In short, she is ever seen accom- | 
panying industry, and as often trundling a 
wheelbarrow as lolling in a coach and six. 

If you would make Fortune your friend, , 
or, to personize her no longer, if you desire, i 
my son, to be rich, an^ have money, be ' 
more eager to save than acquire : when 
people .say, Money is to be got here, and 
money is to be got there, take no^ notice ; 
mind your own business ; stay where you 
are, and secure all you ^an get without 
stirring. When you hear that your neigh- 
bour has picked up a purse of gold in the 
street, never run out into the same street, 
looking about you in order tQ pick up such 
another ; or when you are informed that 
he has made a fortune in one branch of 
business, never change your own in order 
to be his rival. Do not desire to be rich 
all at once ; but patiently add farthing to 
fai thing. Perhaps you despise the petty 
sum ; and yet they who want a fartjiing, 
and have no friend that will lend them it, 
think farthings very good things. Whang, 
the foolish miller, when he wanted a 
farthing in his distress, found that no friend 
would lend, because they knew he wanted. 
Did you ever read the story of Whang in 
our books of Chinese leatningV he who, 
despising small .sums, and grasping at all, 
lost even what he had. 

Whang, the miller, was naturally 
avaricious ; nobody loved money better 
than he, or more respected those that had 
it. When people would talk of a rich 
man in company, Whajjg would say, I 
know him very well ; he and I have been 
long acquainted ; he and I are intimate ; 
he stood for a child of mine : but if ever a 
poor man was mentioned, he had not the 
least knowledge of the man ; he might be 
very well for augjit he knew ; but he was 
not fond of many acquaintanc«s, and loved 
to choose his company. 

Whang, however, with all his eagerness for 
riches, was in reality poor ; he had nothing 
but the profits of his mill to support him ; 
but though these were small, they were cer- 


tain : while his mill stood nd went, he was 
sure of eating ; and his i igality was such, 
that he every day laicVftome money by, 
which he would at intei^^Ss count and con- 
template with much sa^,. Taction. Yet .still 
his acquisitions were m^^qual to his desires ; 
he only found himseU^^ove want, whereas 
he desired to be po;%ssed of affluence. 

One day, as he nwas indulging these 
wishes, he was infjjRfned that a neighbour 
of his had founds pan of money under 
ground, having djlamed of it three nights 
running before. Jt^l\ese tidings were dag- 
gers to the heart poor Whang, “ Here 
am I,” says he„W oiling and moiling from 
morning till nig^j foi" ^ l^ew paltry farthings, 
while neighboiyb funks only goes quietly 
to bed, and dr®ns himself into thousands 
before morninK Oh that I could dream 
like him ! witlwhat pleasure would I dig 
round the par* how slily would I carry it 
home ; not e\i|n my wife should see me ; 
and then,oh,tl|j pleasure of thrusting one’s 
hand into a he of gold up to the elbow ! ” 

Such reflecAns only served to make the 
miller unhappy; he discontinued his former 
assiduity ; he was quite disgusted with 
small gains, and his customers began to 
forsake hinv Fvery day he repeated the 
wish, and every night L’lid himself down in 
order to dream. Fortune, that was for a 
long time unkind, at last, however, seemed 
to smile upo^his distresses, and indulged 
him with nHe wished-for vision. He 
dreamed, that under a certain part of the 
foundation of his mill there was concealed 
a monstrous pan of gold and diamonds, 
buried deef) in the ground, and covered 
with a large flat stone. He rose up, thanked 
the stars that weje at last pleased to take 
pity on his .suffdtags, and concealed his 
good luck from ^Itry person, as is usual 
in money dreams', in ofder to have the 
vision repeated the two succeeding nigjits, 
by which he should be certain of its 
veracity. His wishes in this also were 
answered ; he still dreamed oT the same 
pan of money, in the very same place. 

Now, therefore, it was past a doubt ; so, 
getting up early the third morning, he 
repairs alone, with a mattock in his hand, 
to the mill, and began to undermine that 
part of the wall which the vision directed. 
The first omen of success that he met was 
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a broken mug digging still deeper, he 
turns up a hou ile, quite new and entire. 
At last, after m *{) digging, he came to the 
broad flat stone [-.ut tlien so large, that it 
was beyond one ^nn’s strength to remove 
it. “ Here," cri ' e, in rajiturcs, to him- 
self, “ here it is ! .ler this stone there is 
room for a very ^,e pan of diamonds 
indeed ’ [ must e’e \f) Iiome to my wife, 
and tell her Uie whr affair, and get her to 
assist me in turning ip." 7V way there- 
fore he goes, and ac( Abuts his wife with 
every ciieumstance orv^ir good fortune. 
Her raptures on*^ this im'^asion may easily 
be imagined ; she ffem'''*ound his neck, 
and einiiraccd him in anlji^ony of joy * but 
those transports, howe^o, did not delay 
their eagerpess to knoiw^he exact sum ; 
returning, therefore, spea^ily together to 
the place where Whang hi I been digging, 
there tlicy found “-not iiidt'd the expected 
treasure, hut the mill, thcF- only siqipoit, 
undermined ami fallen. —iSidieu. 

LETTER J.JvXI. 

From Lien Lhi AUan^i io Jloain, FirH 
Pn'^idnit of ihc Lctem^nial Aauiemy at 
in China. 

The people of London ai(4 as fond of 
walking as our friPnds at IVkin of iiding ; 
one of the principal entertain men ts of the 
citizens here in summer is to rejiair alxnit | 
nightfall to a garden not Ln from town, ^ 
where they walk about, smT^^ their best ' 
clothes and best faces, and listen to a con- \ 
cert jirovided for the occasion. j 


Our fust difficulty w^as in settling how 
we should set out. Mrs. Tibbs had a 
natural aversion to the water, and the 
widow, being a little in flesh, as warmly 
])rotcste<l against walking; a coach was 
therefore agreed upon ; which being too 
small to carry five, Mr. dhbbs consented 
to sit in his wife’s lap. 

In this manner, therefore, we set forward, 
being entei tamed by the way with tHe 
bodings of Mr. Tibbs, wdio assured us he 
did not expect see a single creature 
for the evening above the degree of a 
cheesemonger ; that this was the last night 
of the gardens, and that consequently we 
should be ])estered with the nobility and 
gentry fioni Tlvimes Stiect and (Jrooked 
l.ane; with soveial other prophetic ejacu- 
lations, piobably inspired by the uneasiness 
of his situation. 

The illuminations began before w^e 
ai rived, and 1 must confes.s, that upon 
entering the gaidens 1 found cveiy sense 
over])aid with inoi c than expected pleasure : 
the lights evcrywdicrc glimmering through 
the scarcely moving trees- -the full-bodied 
concert bursting on the stillness of the 
nigl^t — the natural concert of the birds, in 
the more retired part of the grove, vying 
nith that which was formed by art — the 
company gaily dressed, looking satisfaction 
— and the tables spread with various deli- 
cacies, —all conspiied to fill my imagina- 
tion with the visionaiy happiness of the 
Arabian lawgiver, and lifleil me into an 
ecstasy of atbniration. “Head of Con- 


t accepted an invitation a few evenings : fiicius," cried I to my friend, “this is 
agb from my old friend, the ^fan m illack, j fine ! this unites niral beauty with courtly 
to be one of a party that was to sup there ; magnificence ! if we except the virgins of 
and at the appointed iioiir waited iiiion immoitalilv, that hang on every tree, ami 
him at hLs lodgings. #liere T found the may be plucked at every desire, I do not 
company assembled, ex])ectjng my see how this ^alls short of Mahomet’s 
arrival. Our parly consisted of my fnend, Paradise As for virgins,” cries my 
in, superlative finery, his stockings rolled, friend, “it is true they are a fruit that do 
a b/ack velvet waistcoat, which was for- | not much abound m our garden^ here ; but 
merh ne\y, and a gray wig combed down | if l.adies, as plenty as ajiplcs in autumn, 
in iniiiationofliair; a pawnbfoker’swidow, ' and as complying as any Ilouri of them 
of whom, by the by, my friend, was a ' all, can content you, 1 ^ncy we have no 
professed admirer, dressed out m green need to goHo heaven for Paradise.” 
damask, with three gold rings on every 1 was going to second his remarks, when 

finger;, Mr. Tihbs, the second-rate beau we were called to a consultation by Mr. 
1 have formerly described ; together with „Tih])s and the rest of the company, to 
his lady, in flimsy silk, dirty gauze instead know in what manner we were to lay out 
of linen, and arf hat as big as an umbrella, the evening to the greatest advantage. 
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Mrs. Tibbs was for keeping the genteel , 
walk of the garden, where, she observed, | 
there was always the very best company ; } 
the widow, on the contrary, who came but ' 
once a season, was for securing a good ^ 
standing place to see the waterworks, 
which she assured us would begin in less 
than an hour at farthest : a disjmte there- 
fore began, and as it was managed between 
two of very opposite characters, it threat- 
ened to grow more bitter at every reply. 
Mrs. Tibbs wondered kow peo[)lc could 
pretend to know the polite world, who 
had received all their rudiments of breeding 
behind a counter : to winch the oilier re- 
plied, that though some people sat behind 
counters, yet they could sit at the head of 
their own tables too, and carve three good 
dishes of hot meat whenever they thought 
proper ; which was more than some people 
could say for themselves, that’ hardly knew 
a rabbit and onions from a green goose 
and gooseberries. 

It is hard to say where this might have 
ended, had not the husband, who probably 
knew the impetuosity of his wife’s dis- 
position, proposed to end the dispute by 
adjourning to a box, and try if there was 
anything to be had for supper that was 
supportable. To this we all consented ; , 
but here a new distress arose: Mr. and 
Mrs. Tibbs would sit in none but a genteel 
box — a box where they might sec and be 
seen — one, as they expressed it, in the very 
focus of public view ; but such a box 
\vas not easy to be obtained, for though , 
‘we were ])erfectly convinced of our own 
gentility, and the gentility of our appear- 
ance, yet Ave found it a difficult matter to 
persuade the keepers of the boxes to be of 
our opinion ; they chose to reserve genteel 
boxes for what they judged more genteel 
company. 

At last, however, we were fixed, though 
somewhat obscurely, and supplied with 
the usual entertainment of the place. 
The widow found the supper excellent, i 
but Mrs. Tibbs thought everything detest- | 
able. “Come, come, my deaf,” cries the ; 
husband, by way of consolation, “ to be 
sure we can’t find such dressing here as we 
have at Lord Crump’s or Lady Crimp’s 5 , 
but, for Vauxhall dressing, it is pretty 
good : it is not their victuals, indeed, I 


find fault with, but their w| fie ; their wine,” 
cries he, drinking off a “ indeed, is 
most abominable.” ^ 

lly this last contratSion the widow 
was fairly conquered point of polite- 
ness. She perceived* jib w that .she had 
no pretensions in thAvorld to taste ; her 
very senses were ^*^gar, since she had 
praised detestable c^/;tard, and smacked at 
wretched wine ; sh'^as therefore content 
to yield the victory mid for the rest of the 
night to listen anji improve. It is true, 
she would now '.^d theji forget herself, 
and confess she v^5plej;ised ; but they soon 
brought her bacl^gain to miserable refine- 
ment. She oil', I praised the paiijting of 
the box in whiiHwe were sitting, but was 
soon convince^ that such p^iltry pieces 
ought rather excite horror than sati.s- 
fixction : she vj tiir^d again to commend 
one of the singlrs, but Mrs. Tibbs soon let 
her know, in lie style of a connoisseur, 
that the singed in question had neithei 
ear, voice, nor Judgment. 

Mr. Tibbs, -P^w willing to prove that 
his wife’s pret Visions to music were just, 
entreated her to*favour the company with 
a song; but to this she gave a positive 
denial— “for you know veiy well, my 
dear,” says she, “that J am not in voice 
to-day, and when one’s voice is not equal 
to one’s judgment, what signifies singing? 
besides, as is no accompaiiinient, it 

would be blit spoiling music.” All the.v 
excuses, however, were overruled by the 
rest of the company, who, though one 
would think they already had music enough, 
joined in the entreaty. But particularly 
the widow, now willing to convince the 
company of he^. breeding, pressed so 
warmly, that shi^ keemed determined to 
take no refusal. ^JHt last, then, the lady 
complied, and after humming for some 
minutes, began with such a voice, and such 
affectation, as, T could perceive, gave but 
little satisfaction to any except her hus- 
band. He sat with rapture in his eye, and 
beat time with his hand on the table. 

You must observe, my friend, that it is 
the custom of this country, when a lady or 
gentleman happens to sing, for l^e com- 
pany to sit as mute and motionless as statues. 
Every feature, every limb, must seem to 
correspond in fixed attention ; and while 
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the song contil les., they are to remain in 
a state of uni’ jsal petrifaction. In this 
mortifying situ! ion we had continued for 
some time, listi ng to the song, and look- 
ing with tranq 'ty, when the master of 
the box came t' irm us, that the water- 
works were gc to begin. At this 

information I coiil instantly perceive the 
widow bounce i*er seat ; but correct- 
ing herself, she sat wii again, repressed 
by motives of go( )d I ,iding. M rs. d’lbbs, 
who had seen the w, uvorks an bundled 
times, resolving not J;c' interrupted, con- 
tinued her song^wi ut any share of 
mercy, nor had the *si lies! pity on our 
impatience. The wit v’s face, 1 own, 
gave me high entertain u ; in it I could 
plainly read the struggl ' phe felt between 
good breeding and cun ty : she talked 
of the waterworks ^the rvhole evening 
before, and seemed to hii c come meiely 
in order to see them ; bi^ then she could 
not bounce out in the very lidd le of a song, 
for that would be forfeitirj all pretensions 
to high life, or high diva company, ever 
after. Mrs. Tibbs, the {fore, kept on 
singing, and we continued to listen, till 
at last, when the song was just concluded, 
the waiter came to inform, us that the 
water- works wercfover. 

“ The waterworks over ! ” cried the 
widow ; “ the waterworks over already ! 
that’s impo.ssible ! they cjj^t be over so 
soon ! ” — “ It is not my business,” replied 
the fellow, “ to contradict your ladyship ; 
I’ll run again and see.” He went, and 
soon returned with a confinnation of th'_ 
dismal tidings. No ceremony could now 
bind my friend’s disappointed mistress. 
She testified her <1 is j demure in the openest 
manner ; in short, sh Aiow began to find 
fault in turn, ami a^ist insisted upon 
going home, just at the time that Mr. 
a^d Mrs. Tibbs assured the company that 
the polite hours were going to begin, and 
that the Jadies would instantaneously be 
entert^iined with the horns.— Adieu. 

LETTER LXXII. 

T{? the same 

Not far from this city lives a poor tinker, 
who has educated seven sons, all at this 
very time in arms, and fighting for their 


country ; and what reward do you think 
has the tinker from the state for such 
important services ? None in the world. 
His sons, when the war is over, inay 
probably be whipped from parish to paris^^^^^ 
as vagabonds, and the old man, when 
past labour, may die a prisoner in some 
house of correction. 

Such a worthy subject in China, would 
be held in universal reverence ; his S^- 
vices would be rewarded, if nof with 
dignities, at least, with an exemption from 
labour ; he would lake the left hand at 
feasts, and mandarines themselves would 
be j>rc«.id to show their submission. The 
English laws punish vice ; the Chinese 
laws do more,-r-they reward virtue. 

C'onsidenng the little encoiii agement 
I given to matrimony here, I am not sur- 
prised at till discouragement given to 
propagaliom Would you believe it, my 
dear Fum Hoam, there are laws made 
which even forbid the people’s marrying 
each other ! By the head of Confucius, 

T jest not ; there are such laws in being 
here ; and yet their lawgivers have never 
been instructed among the Hottentots, 
iior^ imbibed their principles of equity 
from the natives of Ariainaboo. 

There aie laws which ordain, that no 
man shall mairy a woman againM her 
own consent. This, though contrary to 
what we are taught in Asia, and though 
in some measure a clog upon matrimony, 

I have no great objection to. There are 
laws which ordain, that no woman .shajl 
marry against her father and mother’s 
consent, unless arrived at an age of 
maturity ; by vi^iich is understood, those 
years when women with us are generally 
past child-bearing. This must be a clog 
upon matrimoi^, as it is more difficult for 
the lover to please three than one, and 
much more difficult to please old people 
than young ones. The laws ordain, that 
the consenting couple shall take a long 
time to consider before they marry : this 
is a very great clog, boeause people love 
to have alK rash actions done in a hurry. 
It is ordained, that all marriages shall be 
proclaimed before celebration : this is a 
.sevpe clog, as many are ashamed to have 
I their marriage made public, from motives 
I of vicious modesty, and many afraid, from 
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views of temporal interest. It is ordained, 
that there is nothing sacred in the cere- 
mony, but that it may be dissolved, to all 
intents and purposes, by the authority of 
^J|^ny civil magistrate. And yet, opposite 
t6’ this, it is ordained, that the priest shall 
he paid a large sum of money for granting 
his sacred permission. 

Thus you see, my friend, that matri- 
mony here is hedged round with so many 
obstructions, that those who are willing 
to break through or surmount them must 
be contented if at last they find it a bed 
of thorns. The laws are not to blame, 
for they have deterred the people from 
engaging as much as they could. It is, 
indeed, become a very serious affair in 
England, and none but serious people are 
generally found willing to engage. The 
young, the gay, and the beautiful, who 
have motives of passion only to induce 
them, are seldom found to embark, as 
those inducements are taken away ; and 
none but the old, the ugly, and the mer- 
cenary, are seen to unite, who, if they 
, have any posterity at all, will probably 
V be an ill-favoured race like themselves. 


great from being thus contaminated by 
vulgar alliances, tlie obA,cles to matri- 
mony have been so cor ^ived, that the 
rich only can marry a&ngst the rich ; 
and the poor, who woi^^" leave celibacy, 
must be content to inca,.ase their poverty 
with a wife. Thus h^e their laws fairly 
inverted the inducer^nts to matrimony, 
j Nature tells us, that^peauty is the proper 
I allurement of tho.s<^J\vho are rich, and 
. money of those wh» Jare poor ; but things 
j here are so contrifJbd, that the rich are 
invited to marry /jw .that fortune which 
they do not wantjlind ^thc poor have no 
inducement but flat* beauty which they 
do not feel. 

An equal dif^ion of riches through 
any country eve Constitutes its,happiness. 

' threat wealth % the possession of one 
stagnates, andf extj^eme poverty with 
I another keeps nm in unambitious indi- 
' gence ; but ti e moderately rich are 
generally activt : not too far removed 
from poverty t- fear its calamities, nor 
too near extre’ e w ealth to .slacken the 
nerve of laboin /they remain still between 
' both in a state of continual fluctuation. 


What gave rise to those laws m’ght How impolitic, therefore, are those laws 
have been some such accidents as these. , which promote the accumulation of wealth 
It sometimes happened that a miser, who among the rich ; more impolitic still, in 
had spent all his youth in scraping up | attempting to increase the depression on 
money to give his daughter such a fortune poverty. 

as miglit get her a mandarine husband, j Bacon, the^nglish philosopher, corn- 
found his expectations disappointed .it pares mone/^to manure. “ If gathered in 
last, by her running away with his foot- , heaps,” says he, “ it does no good ; on 
man : this must have been a sad shock to i the contraiy, it becomes offensive. But 
the poor disconsolate parent, to sec his ! being spread, though never so thinly, 
poor daughter in a one-horse chaise, when . over the surface of the earth, it enriches 
he had designed her for a coach and six. I the whole country.” Thus the wealth a 
What a stroke from Providence ! to see ! nation possesses must expatiate, or it is 
his dear money go to enrich a beggar ; | of no benefit to public ; it becomes 
all nature cried out at the- profanation. ' rather a grievan\^* wliere matrimonial 
It sometimes happened, also, that a laws thus confine it to a f?w. 
lady, who had inherited all the titles and But this restraint upon matrimonial 
all the nervous complaints of nobility, community, even considered in a physical 
I thought fit to impair her dignity, and | light, is injurious. As those who rear up 
mend her constitution, by marrying a animals take all possible pains to cross 
farmer ; this musft have been a sad shock ^ the slr?in, in order to improve the breed ; 
to her inconsolable relations, td see so fine | so in those countries where marriage is 
a flower snatched from a flourishing most free the inhabitants are found every 
family, and planted in a dunghill ; this age to improve in stature and in beauty ; 
was an absolute inversion of the first | on the contrary, where it is confined to a 
principles of things. caste^ 2 ^ trihe^ or an horde^ as among the 

In order, therefore, to prevent the Gaours, the Jews, or th6>Tartars, each 
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division soon ,sumes a family likeness, 
and every tribi ;enerates into ])cculiar 
deformity. H it may be easily in- 

ferred, that if mandaiines here are 

resolved only to' rry aiiioiif; each other, 
they will soon _ luce a iiostenty with 
mandarine faces ; ,nd we shall see the 
heir of some ho ble family scarce 
equal to the abortic ^►f a country farmer. 

These are a few%V the obstacles to 
marriage here, and i certain they have, 
in some measure, an' 'ered the end, for 
celibacy is both frequl^ t and fashionable, 
f^ld bachelors appea road without a 
mask, and old ma’idj my dear Fum 
Hoain, have been al jiitcly known to 
ogle. To confess in fril jdshif if T were 
an Fnglislpnan t faucyT' should be an 
old bachelor myself ; I syuild never find 
courage to run through ah the adveiituies 
prescribed by the law. 1 could submit 
to court my mistress herself upon reason- 
able terms, but to courtf her father, her 
mother, and a long tribe ol cousins, aunis, 
and relations, and then sLnd the butt of , 
a whole country churcll) — 1 would a.s 
soon turn tail, and make love to her ; 
grandmother. 

I can conceive no other rerson for thus 
loading matiimon^ with so many prohi- 
bitions, unless it be that the country was 
thought already too pojiulous, and this 
was found to be the most ^gj^cUial means 
of thinning it. If this was' the motive, 

I cannot but congratulate the wise pro- 
jectors on the success of their scheme. 

“ Hail, O ye dim-sighted politicians, ye 
weeders of men ! ’Tis yours to clij) the 
wing of industry, and convert Hymen to | 
a broker. ’Tis •yours* to behold small 
objects with a microji^^ipic eye, but to 
be blind to those*whi(5^ require an extent 
of vision. ’Tis»yours, O ye discerners of 
mankind ! to lay the line between society, 
and weaken that force by dividing, which 
shouhi bpid with united vigour. ’Tis 
yours.tr' introduce national *real distress, 
in ordci to avoid the imaginary distresses 
of a few. Your actions can be justified 
by an hundred reasons like truth ; they 
can be t»pposed by but a few reasons, and 
those reasons are true.” — Farewell. 


letter LXXIII. 

From Lien Chi Aitnngi to Htnspo, by the way 
[ of Moscow. 

Age, that lessens the enjoyment of life^ 

' increases our desire of living. Those 
dangers which, in the vigour of youth, we 
had learned to despise, assume new terrors 
, as we grow old. Our caution increasing 
' as our years increase, fear becomes at lasj 
, the prevailing passion of the mind; and 
the .small remainder of life is taken up 
in useless efforts to keep off our end, or 
provide for a continued existence. 

Strapge contiadvclion in our nature, and 
to which even the wise are liable ! If I 
should judge o^that part of life which lies 
licfore me by that which I have already 
seen, the prospect is hideous. Experience 
tells me, that my past enjoyments have 
brought no »real felicity ; and sensation 
assures me, that those I have felt are 
stronger than those which are yet to come. 
^’e1 experience and sensation in vain per- 
suade ; hope, more powerful than either, 
dresses out the distant jirospect in fancied 
beauty ; some happiness in long perspec- 
tive ^slill beckons me to pursue; and, like 
a losing gamester, every new disappoint- 
ment increases my ardour to continue the 
game. 

Whence, my friend, this increased love 
of life, which grows upon us with our 
years? whence comes it, that we thus niq,ke 
greatci efforts to preservT our existence ^ 
at a period when it becomes scarcely worth 
the keeping? Is it that natiiie, attentive to 
the preservation of mankind, increases our 
wishes to live, while she lessens our enjoy- 
j ments ; and, as she robs the senses of every 
jileasure, equips imagination in the spoil? 
Life would be iii^supportable to an old man, 
who, loaded with infirmities, feared death 
no more than in the vigour of manhood : 
the numberless calamities of decaying 
nature, and the consciousness of surviving ’ 
every ])Ieasure, would at once induce him, 
wath his own hand, to terminate the scene 
. of misery :*‘but, happily, the contempt of 
death forsakes him at a time when only it 
I could be prejudicial ; and life acquires an 
imaginary value, in proportion as its real 
value is no more. 

Our attachment to every object around 
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us increases, in gcncnil, from the length 
of our acquaintance with it. “ I would 
not chouse,” says a French philosopher, 
“to .see an old post pulled up, with which 
i had been long acquainted.” A mind 
long habituated to a certain set of objects 
insensibly becomes fond of seeing them, 
visits them from habit, and parts from 
Lcm with reluctance; from hence pro- 
ceeds the avarice of the old m every kind 
of possession. They love the world and 
all that it produces ; thgy love life and all 
its .advantages ; not because it gives them 
pleasure, but because they have known it 
long. • 

Chinvang the C’haste, ascending the 
throne of China, commanded that all who 
weie unjustly detained in prison during 
the preceding reigns should be set free. 
Among the number who came to thank 
their deliverer on this occasion there ap- 
peared a majestic old man, who, falling 
at the einpeior’s feel, addressed him as 
follows : — ” Great father of China, behold 
a wretch, now eighty-five years old, who 
was shut up in a dungeon at the age of 
twenty-two. 1 w'as imprisoned, though a 
stranger to crime, or without being ^ven 
confronted by my accusers. I have now , 
lived in solitude and darkness for more ! 
than fifty ^ears, and am grovMi familiar 
with distress. As yet, dazzled w’lth the , 
splendour of that sun to which you have ! 
restored me, I have been w^andering the 
"■ streets to find some friend that would as.sist, 
or relieve, or remember me; but my 
friends, my family, and relations aie all i 
dead, and I am forgotten. Permit me, 
then, O Chinvang, to wear out the wretched j 
remains of life in my former ^inson : the ' 
walls of my dungeon are to me more 
pleasing than the most sj^ciidid palace; I | 
have not long to live, and shall be unhappy I 
except 1 spend the rest of my days where 
my youth W'as passed, — in that prison from 
which you were pleased to release me.” 

1'he old man’s passion for confinement 
is similar to thatwve all have for life. We 
are habituated to the pri.son, \VT look round 
wnth discontent, are displeased with the 
abode, and yet the length of our captivity 
only increases our fondness for the cell. 
The trees we have planted, the houses we 
have built, or the posterity we have be- 


gotten, all serve to bind dfcloser to earth, 
and embitter our partm^^ Life sues the 
young like a new acquaffyance ; the com- 
panion, as yet unexhaiivled, is at once 
instructive and amusp|^: its company 
plea.ses; yet, for all tn«s, it is but little 
regarded. To us wha^re declined in years 
life appears like antr^ld friend ; its jests 
have been anticipato L in former conversa- 
tion ; it has no new ; 'ary to make us smile, 
no new ij^provenn 1;^ with which to sur- 
prise, yet still we k /e it ; destitute of every 
enjoyment, still \i^ Jove it, husband the 
wasting treasure nth increased frugality, 
and feel all the p^eigdhncy of anguish in the 
fatal separation, a 

Sir Philip Mi Jdaunt was young, beau- 
tiful, sincere, b^ve, an Englishman. He 
had a completcaorlimc of his own, and the 
, love of the kipg his master, which was 
! equivalent to i|ches. Life opened all her 
! trejisure bcfor6<him, and promised a long 
! .succession of future hajipiness. He came, 

, tasted of the cjitertainment, but was dis- 
! gusted even ii«the beginning. He pro- 
; fessed an averPon to living ; was tired of 
I walking round the same circle ; had tried 
I every enjoyment, and found them all grow 
' weaker at c*^ery repetition. “ If life be in 
youth so displeasing, ”^:ried he to himself, 
” what will it appear when age comes on ? 
if it be at present indifferent, sure it will 
then be exe^ble.” This thought em- 
bittered evfly reflection ; till at last, with 
all the serenity of jiervcrtcd reason, he 
ended the debate w'ith a pistol ! Had this 
self-deluded man been apprised, that ex- 
istence grows more desirable to us the 
longer we exist, he would have then faced 
old age without shrinki»g, he would have 
boldly dared to liK and served that society 
by his future asPPuity,* which he basely 
injured by his desertion. -.-Adieu. 

LETTER LXXIV. 

I From Lien Chi Aitangi to Fiim IJoam, First 
! President 0 flu Ceremonial Academy at 

Pekin in China. 

m 

In reading the newspapers here I have 
' reckoned up not less than twenty-five great 
j men, seventeen very great men, ^nd nine 
I very extraordinary men, in‘less than the 
compa.ss of half a year. “These,” said 
the gazettes, “ are the mt?n that posterity 
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are to gaze at vAh admiration ; these the 
names that famepill be employed in hold- 
ing up for the aAonishment of succeeding 
ages/’ Let me me— forty-six great men 
in half a year aiimuit to just ninety-two 
in a year. 1 wortter how post'ferity will 
be able to rememb^Ythem all, or whether 
the people, in fiitiii Aiimes, will have any 
other business to inirm but that of getting 
the catalogue by heam 

Does the mayor of w corporation make 
a speech ? he is instaiWy set down for a 
great man. Does a digest liis com- 

monplace book ^nto alilio? he quickly 
becomes great. /)o^s m poet string up 
trite sentiments in rhyw? he also be- 
comes the great man of «e hour. How 
diminutive soever the objA of admiration, 
each IS followed by a crowd of still more 
diminutive admirers. The shout begins 
in his train; onward he marches to im- 
mortality; looks back at the pursuing 
crowd with self-satisfaction ; catching all 
the oddities, the whimsies, the absurdities, 
and the littlenesses of constous greatness, 
by the way. V* 

I was yesterday invited by a gentleman 
to dinner, who promised that our enter- 
tainment should consist of haunch of 
venison, a turtle, aihl a great man. I came 
according to appointment. The venison 
was fine, the turtle good, but the great 
man insupportable. The ipcynciit I ven- 
tured to speak, I was at once contradicted 
with a snap. I attempted, by a second 
and a third assault, to retrieve my lost 
reputation, but was still beat back with 
confusion. I was re.solved to*attack him 
once more from entrenchment, and turned 
the convei-sation tjion Uie government of 
China*, but even here h^eserted, snapped, 
and contradicted as be4^ e. “ Heavens,” 
thought I, “ this man pretends to know 
China even better than myself ! ” 1 looked 
round to see who was on my side; but 
every eye was fixed in admiration on the 
great jrau : I therefore at "last thought 
proper to sit silent, and act the pretly gen- 
tleman during the ensuing conversation. 

When a man has once secured a circle 
of admi^iprs, he may be as ridiculous here 
as he thinks proper ; and it all passes for 
elevation of sentiment or learned absence. 
If he transgresses the common forms of 



breeding, mistake.s even a teapot for a to- 
bacco-box, it is said that his thoughts are 
fixed on more important objects : to speak 
and to act like the rest of mankind, is to 
be no greater than they. There is some- 
thing of oddity in the very idea of great- 
ness; for we are seldom astonished at a 
thing very much resembling ourselves. 

When the Tartars make a Lama, their ^ 
first care is to place him in a dark coiner 
of the temple : here he is to sit half con- 
cealed from view,^o regulate the motion 
of his hands, lips, and eyes ; but, above 
all, he is enjoined gravity and silence. 
This, hewever, is but the prelude to his 
apotheosis: a set of emissaries are des- 
patched among the people, to cry up his 
piety, gravity, and love of raw flesh ; the 
people take them at their word, approach 
the Lama, now become an idol, with the 
most humble prostration ; he receives their 
addresses without motion, commences a 
god, and is ever after fed by his priests 
with the spoon of immortality. The same 
receipt in this country serves to make a 
great man. The idol only keeps close, 
sends out his little emissaries to be hearty 
in hi| praise ; and straight, whether states- 
man or author, he is set down in the list 
of fame, continuing to be praised while it 
is fashionable to praise, or while he pru- 
dently keeps his minuteness concealed 
from the public. 

I have visited many countries, and hav( 
been in cities without number, yet nevei 
did I enter a town which could not produce 
ten or twelve of those little great men; all 
fancying themselves known to the rest of 
the world, and complimenting each other 
upon their^ extensive reputation. It is 
amusing enough when two of these domes- 
tic prodigies of learning mount the stage 
of ceremony, and give and take praise 
from each other. I have been present 
when a (Jerman doctor, for having pro- 
nounced a panegyric upon a certain monk, 
was thought the most ingenious man in 
the world ; till the monk ^on after divided 
this repiitaiion by returning the compli- 
ment; by which means they both marched 
off with universal applause. 

The same degree of undeserved adulation 
that attends our great man while living, 
often also follows him to the tomb. It 
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frequently happens that one of his little 
admirers sits down, big with the important 
subject, and is delivered of the history of 
his life and writings. This may probably 
be called the revolutions of a life between 
the fireside and the easy chair. In this 
we learn the year in which he was born, 
at what an early age he gave symptoms 
uncommon genius and application, tO' 
gethcr with some of his smart sayings, 
collected by his aunt and mother while yet 
but a boy. The next bogk introduces him 
to the university, where we are informed 
of his amazing progress in learning, his 
excellent skill in darning stockiiijfs, and 
his new invention for papering books, 
to save the covers. He iiext makes his | 
appearance in the republic of letters, and 
publishes his folio. Now the colossus is 
reared; his works arc eagerly bought | 
up by all the purchasers of saarce books. | 
The learned societies invite him to be- 
come a member : he disputes against some 
foreigner with a long Latin name, conquers 
in the controversy, is comiilimented by 
several authors of gravity and imjiortance, 
is excessively fond of egg-sauce with his 
pig, becomes president of a literary c[ub, ; 
and dies in the meridian of his glory. | 
Happy they who thus have some little ' 
faithful attendant, who never forsakes 
them, but prepares to wrangle and to jiraise i 
against every opposer; at once ready to 
■ease their pride while living, and their ! 
laracter when dead ! For you and T, 
my friend, who have no humble admirer 
thus to attend us ; wc, who neither are, 
nor never will be, great men, and who do 
not much care whether we are great men 
or no ; at least let us strive to be honest 
men, and to have common sense. — Adieu. 

• 

LETTER LXXV. 

To the satne. 

There arc numbers in this city who live 
by writing new books ; and yet there are 
thousands of vokmies in every large library 
unread and forgotten. I’hi*?^ uj>on my 
arrival, was one of those contradictions 
which I was unable to account for. “ Is 
it possible," said 1, “that there should be 
any demand for new books, before those 
already published are read ? Can there be 


so many employed in pr^tucing a com- 
modity with which the mijrket is already 
overstocked — and with gibbds also better 
than any of modern mar^^facture ? ” 

What at first view appeared an incon- 
sistence, is' a proof at once of this people’s 
wisdom and refinemqi^. Even allowing 
1 the works of their autr’Stors better written 
than theirs, yet thosn of the moderns ac- 
i quire a real value, b^ ' being marked with 
the impression of t^e times. Antiquity 
has been in the po' .ession of others ; the 
present is our owni^^ let us first, therefore, 
learn to know wh jt belon'gs to ourselves, 
and then, if we t©-vefle*isure, cast our re- 
flections back to 0C reign of Shonou, who 
governed twenty fiousand years before the 
creation of the ^bon. 

The volumes Jbf antiquity, like medals, 
may very well serve to amuse the curious ; 
but the works of tlie moderns, like the 
current coin of a kingdom, are much better 
for immediate u‘4e : the former are often 
prized above their intrinsic value, and kept 
with care; the l^ter seldom pass for more 
than they are viPrth, and are often subject 
to the merciless hands of sweating critics 
and clipping compilers: the works of anti- 
quity are evet praised, those of the moderns 
read: the treasures of #ur ancestors have 
our esteem, and we boast the passion ; 
those of contemporary genius engage our 
heart, although we blush to own it. The 
visits we pa3mie former resemble those we 
pay the great, — the ceremony is trouble- 
some, and yet such as wt would not choose 
to forego; our acquaintance with modern 
books is like sitting with a friend, — our 
pride is not flattered m the interview, but 
it gives more internal satisfaction. 

In proportion J|f society refines, new 
books must ever ^jpiomo^more necessary. 
Savage rusticity is reclaimed by oral admo- 
nition alone ; but the elegant excesses of 
refinement are best corrected by the still 
voice of studious inquiry. In a polite age 
almost every fierson becomes a readej, and 
receive? more instruction from the press 
than the pulpit. The preaching bonze 
may instruct the illiterate peasant; but 
nothing less than the insinuating ^iddress 
of a fine writer can win its way to an heart 
already relaxed in all the effeminacy oi 
refinement. Books are necessary to cor- 
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rcct the vices cX the polite ; but those vices 
are ever chang^, and the antidote should 
be changed acKrdingly— should still be 
new. \ 

Instead, therefore, of thinking the num- 
ber of new publications here too great, I 
could wish it still t^'eater, as they are the 
most useful instruments of reformation. 
Every country mustV e instructed either by 
writers or preacherA but as the number 
of readers increases, I'e number of hearers 
is proportionally diit-nished ; the writer 
becomes more usefuw and the preaching 
bonze less necessary. \ 

Instead, therefore*, o| complaining that 
writers are overpaid, | hen their works 
procure them a bare suVistence, I should 
imagine it^the duty of a'^tate, not only to 
encourage their numbers, J ut their industry. 
A bonze is rewarded with immense riches 
for instructing only a few, even of the 
most ignorant of the people ; and sure the 
poor scholar should npt beg his bread, 
who is capable of instructing a million. 

Of all rewards, I gran tf 'the most pleas- 
ing to a man of real niei\ is fame ; but a 
polite age, of all times^ is that in which 
scarcely any share of merit can acquire it. 
What numibers of fine writers in the latter 
empire of Rom^ when refinement was 
carried to the highest pitch, have missed 
that fame and immortality which they had 
fondly arrogated to themselves! How 
many Greek authors, who^^Jv'rote at that 
period when Constantinople was the re- 
fined mistress of the empire, now rest, 
either not printed or not read, in the libra- 
ries of Europe ! Those whb came first, 
while either state as yet was barbarous, 
carried all the reputation away. Authors, 
as the age refined, became more numerous, 
and their numbers dt royed their fame. 
It is but naturij, tlier^ore, for the writer, 
\^hen conscious that his works will not 
procure him fame hereafter, to endeavour 
to iiuike^them turn out to his temporal 
interest liere. • 

Wliatever be the motives whiclj induce 
men to write, whether avarice or fame, 
the country becomes most wise and happy 
in whigh they most serve for instructors. 
The countries w’here sacerdotal instruction 
alone is permitted remain in ignorance, 


superstition, and hopeless slavery. In 
England, where there are as many new 
books published as in all the rest of Europe 
together, a spirit of freedom and reason 
reigns among the people : they have been 
often known to act like fools ; they are 
generally found to think like men. 

The only danger that attends a multi- 
plicity of publications is, that some of 
them may be calculated to injure ,rath4r 
than benefit society. But where writers 
are numerous, tlpey also serve as a check 
upon each other ; and perhaps a literary 
inquisition is the most terrible punish- 
ment /hat can be conceived to a literary 
transgressor. 

But, to do the English justice, there are 
but few offenders of this kind ; their pub- 
lications, in general, aim cither at mending 
the heart, or impioving the common weal. 
The dullest writer talks of virtue, and 
liberty, and benevolence, with esteem; 
tells his true story, filled with good and 
wholesome advice ; warns against slavery, 
bribery, or the bite of a mad dog; and 
dresses up his little useful magazine of 
knowledge and entertainment at least 
wit]i a good intention. The dunces of 
France, on the other hand, who have less 
encouragement, are more vicious. Ten- 
der hearts, languishing eyes, Leonora in 
love at thirteen, ecstatic transjiorts, stolen 
blisses, are the frivolous subjects of their 
frivolous memoirs. In England, if 
bawdy blockhead thus breaks in on 
the community, he sets his whole fr|iter- 
nity in a roar ; nor can he escape, even 
though he should fly to nobility for 
shelter. 

'Ihiis, even dunces, my friend, may 
make the^iiselves useful. But there are 
others, whom, nature has blessed with 
talents above the rest of mankind ; men 
capable of thinking with precision, and 
impressing their thought with rapidity ; 
beings who diffuse those regards upon 
mankind, which others contract and settle 
upon themselves. Th#se deserve every 
honour fr«m that community of which 
they are more peculiarly the children ; 
to such I would give my heart, since to 
them I am indebted for its humanity. — 
Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXVI. 

From Hingpo to Lien Chi Altangi^ by ike way 
of Moscow. 

I STILL remain at Terki, where I have 
received that money which was remitted 
here in order to release me from captivity. 
My fair companion still improves in my 
SBBteem ; the more I know her mind, her 
beauty becomes more poignant : she 
appears charming, even among the 
daughters of Circassia. * 

Yet, were I to examine her beauty with 
the art of a statuary, 1 should find num- 
bers here that far surpass her ;• nature 
has not granted her all the boasted 
Circassian regularity of fipature, and yet 
she greatly exceeds the fairest of the 
country in the art of seizing the affections. 
“ Whence,” have I often said to myself, 
“this resistless magic that attends even 
moderate charms ? Though I regard the 
l)eauties of the country with admiration, 
eveiy interview weakens the impression ; 
but the form of Zelis grows upon my 
imagination — I never behold her without 
an increase of tenderness and respect. 
Whence this injustice of the mind in 
preferring imperfect beauty to that wnich 
nature seems to have finished with care ? 
Whence the infatuation that he whom 
a comet could not amaze, should be 
astonished at a meteor ? ” When reason 
was thus fatigued to find an answer, my 
imagination jmrsued the subje,ct, and this 
walf the result. 

T fancied myself placed between two 
landscapes, this called the Region of 
Beauty, and that the Valley of the Graces ; 
the one adorned with all that luxuriant 
nature could bestow ; the fruits of various 
climates adorned the ti^es— the grove 
resounded with music — the gale breathed 
perfume— every charm that could arise 
from symmetry and exact distribution 
were here conspicuous, — the whole offer- 
ing a prospect of pleasure without end. 
The Valley of the Graces, on the other 
hand, seemed by no means so mviting ; the 
streams and the groves appeared just as 
they usually do in frequented countries : 
no magnificent parterres, no concert in 
the grove, the rivulet was edged with 
weeds, and the rook joined its voice to 


that of the nightingale, was simplicity 
and nature. 

The most striking objects ever first 
allure the traveller. I entered the Region 
of Beauty with increased curiosity, and 
promised myself endless satisfaction in 
being introduced to the presiding goddess. 

I perceived several strangers, who entered 
with the same design ; and what surprised 
me not a little was, to see several others 
hastening to leave this abode of seeming 
felicity. 

After some fatigup, I had at last the 
honour of being introduced to the god- 
dess who represented Beauty in person. 
She was seated on a throne, at the foot 
of which stood several strangers, lately 
introduced like me, all regarding her 
form in ecstasy* 

“ Ah, what eyes ! what lips ! how clear 
her complexion ! how perfect her shape ! ” 
At these exclamations Beauty, with 
downcast eyes,, would endeavour to 
counterfeit modesty, but soon again look- 
ing round as f to confirm every spec- 
tator in his favourable sentiments : some- 
times she would* attempt to allure us by 
smiles; and at intervaU would bridle 
back, in order to inspire us with respect 
as well as tenderness. • 

This ceremony lasted for some time, 
and had so much employed our eyes that 
we had fora^ all this while that the 
goddess wa^fflent. We soon, however, 
began to perceive the defect. “ What,” 
said we, among each other, “ are we to 
have nothinjj but languishing airs, soft 
looks, and inclinations of the head ? 
Will the goddess only deign to satisfy 
our eyes ?” Upon thisf one of the com- 
pany stepped up A present her with some 
fruits he had gat^Fed by the way. She 
received the present mostrfsweetly smiling, 
and with one of the whitest hands in tjie 
world, but still not a word escaped her lips. 

I now found that my companions grew 
weary of theif homage ; they went Qff one 
by onf, and resolving not to be left 
! behind, I offered to go in my turn, when, 

' just at the door of the temple, I was 
! called back by a female whose n^e was 
j Pride, and who seemed displeased at the 
1 behaviour of the company. “ Where are 
[you hastening?” said she to me with an 
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angry air; goddess of Beauty is 

here.” — “I have been to visit her, 
madam,” replied I, “ and find her more 
beautiful even than report had made her. ” 
— “ And why then will you leave her ? ” 
added the female. — “I have seen her 
long enough,” returned I ; “ I have got 
all her features by heart. Tier eyes are 
still the same. I ler nose is a very fine one, 
but it is still just such a nose now as it 
was half an hour ago : could she throw a 
little more mind into her face, perhaps I 
should be for wishing to have more of her 
company.”-—" \Vljat signifies,”- replied 
my female, " whether she has a mind or 
not ? has she any occasion for a mind, so 
formed as she is by nature ? If she had 
a common face, indeed, there might be 
some reason for thinking to improve it ; 
but when features are already perfect, 
every alteration would but ini])air them. 
A fine face is already at the point of per- 
fection, and a fine lady should endeavour 
to keep it so : the impression it would i 
receive from thought wc^ld but disturb ' 
its whole economy.” I- 

To this speech I gave no reply, but 
made the best of my way to the Valley of 
the Graces. Here I found ivil those who 
before had been hiy companions in the 
Region of Beauty, now ujinn the .same 
errand. 

As we entered the vallt^v. the prospect 
insensibly seemed to improvl* ; we found 
everything so natural, so domestic, and 
pleasing, that our minds, which before 
were congealed in admiration, now lelaxed 
into gaiety and good -humour. We had 
designed to pay our respects to the pre- 
siding goddess, but slm was nowhere to 
be found. One op our comjianions 
asserted that her*lem^.y. lay to ihe right, 
another to the left, a thii^i insisted that it 
wgs straight before us, and a fourth, that 
we had left it behind. In short, we 
found evijrything familiar and cliarming, 
but couui not determine wh5re to seek for 
the Grace in person. , 

In this agreeable incertitude we passed 
several hours, and though very desirous I 
of finding the goddess, by no means | 
impatient of the delay. Every part of ! 
the valley presented some minute beauty, 1 
which, without offering itself, at once ; 


stole upon the soul, and captivated us 
with the charms of our retreat. Still, 
however, we continued to search, and 
might still have continued, had we not 
been interrupted by a voice, which, 
though we could not see from whence it 
came, addressed us in this manner : — " If 
you woultl find the goddess of Grace, seek 
her not under one form, for she assumes 
a thousand. Ever changing under tile 
eye of inspection, her variety, rather than 
her figure, is ]ile:v>ing. In contemplating 
her beauty, the eye glides over every 
perfection with giddy delight, and capable 
of fixiBg nowhere, is charmed with the 
whole. .She is now Contemplation with 
.solemn looTc, tagain Compassion with 
humid eye ; she now sparkles with joy, 
soon every feature speaks distress ; her 
looks at times invite our approach, at 
others repreis our ])resumption : the god- 
dess cannot be ])ro})erly called beautiful 
under anyone of ihesi' forms, but by com- 
bining them all she becomes irresistibly 
pleasing. ” — Adieu. 

LETTER LXXVIl. 

hroM Lien Chi Alitin^i to Finn Ilonni^ First 

President of ihe Ceremonial Academy at 

Pekin in China 

Thk shop.s of London are as well funiished 
as those of Bekin. Those of London 
have a picture hung at their door, inform 
mg the passengers what they have to 
as those at, Bekin have a board to assure 
the buyer that they have no intent to 
cheat him. 

I was this morning to buy silk for a 
nightcap. Immediately upon entering 
the mercer’s shop, the master and his 
two men, with wigs plastered with powder, 
appeared to a^ my commands. They 
were certainly the civillest jieople alive ; 
if 1 but looked, they flew to the place 
where 1 cast my eye ; every motion of 
mine sent them umning round Ihe whole 
shop for my satisfaction. I informed 
them that I wanted wliiit was good, and 
ley showe^l me not less than forty pieces, 
and each was better than the former, the 
prettiest pattern in nature, and the fittest 
in the world for nightcaps. "My very 
good friend,” said I to the mercer, “you 
must not pretend to instruct me in silks ; 
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I know these in particular to be no better 
than your mere flimsy bungees.” — “ That 
may be/’ cried the mercer, who, I after- 
wards found, had never contradicted a 
man in his life : “I cannot pretend to say 
Sut they may ; but I can assure you, my 
(Lady Trail has had a sack from this piece 
This very morning.” — “ But, friend,” said 

“though my lady has chosen a .sack 
from it, I see no necessity that I should 
wear it for a nightcap.” — “ That may be,” 
returned he again ; “yet what becomes 
a pretty lady, will at any time look well 
on a handsome gentleman.” This short 
compliment was thrown in so very Reason- 
ably upon my ugly face, that even though 
I disliked the silk, I desfred him to cut 
me off the pattern of a ni^tcap. 

Whde this business was consigned to 
his journeymen, the master himself took 
down some pieces of silk sti]! finer than 
any I had yet seen, and spreading them 
Jtjefore me, “There,” cries he, “there’s 
lieauty ; my Lord Snakeskin has bespoke 
the follow to this for the birthnight this 
very morning ; it would look charmingly 
in waistcoats.” — “But I don’t want a 
waistcoat,” replied I. “Not want a 
waistcoat ! ” returned the mercer: “then . 
I would advise you to buy one ; when j 
waistcoats are wanted, you may depend ; 
upon It they will come dear. Always ! 
3uy before you want, and you are sure to 1 
\ft well used, as they say in Cheapside.” ^ 
riiciv was so much justice in his advice, 
that 1 could not refuse taking it ; besides, 
the .silk, which was really a good one, 
increased the temptation ; so I gave orders 
for that too. 

As I was waiting to have my bargains 
measured and cut, which, I •know not 
how, they executed but slywly, during the 
interval the mercer entertained me with 
the modern manner of some of the no- 
bility receiving company in their morning 
gowns. “Perhaps, sir,” adds he, “you 
have a mind to see what kind of silk is 
universally worj^,” Without waiting for 
my reply, he spreads a pieces before me, 
which might be reckoned beautiful even 
in China. “ If the nobility,” continues 
he, “ were to know I sold this to any 
under a Right Honourable, I should ccr- 
^tainly lose their custom; you see, my 


lord, it is at once rich, tasty, and quite 
the thing.” — “ I am no lord,” interrupted 
1. — “ I beg pardon,” cried he; “ but be 
pleased j:o remember, when you intend 
buying a morning gown, that you had an 
offer from me of something worth money. 
Conscience, sir, conscience is my way of 
dealing; you may buy a morning gown 
now, or you may stay till they become 
dearer and less fashionable ; but it is not 
my business to advise.” In short, most 
reverend Fiim, he persuaded me to buy a 
morning gown also, and would probably 
have ])ersuaded me fo h£fve bought half 
the* goods in his sllDfJ, if I had stayed 
long enough, or was furnished with suf- 
ficient money. 

Upon returning home, I could not help 
reflecting, with some astonislflnent, how 
this very man, with such a confined edu- 
cation and capacity,* was yet capable of 
turning me as he thought proper, and 
moulding me to his inclinations, I knew 
he wia.s on4)- answering his own purposes, 
even while iie attempted to appear so- 
licitous about Mine: yet, by a voluntary 
I infatuation, s§sorl of passion, compounded 
of vanity and good-nature, I walked into 
the snare wjth my eyes open, and put 
myself to future pain m order to give him 
immediate pleasure. The wisdom of the 
ignorant somewhat resembles the instinct 
of animals ; it is diffused in but a very 
narrow sph#*^ but within that circle it 
acts with vigour, uniformity, and success. 
— Adieu. 

LETTER I.XXVITI. 

To the same. 

From my former accounts you may be 
apt to fancy the Miglish the most ridicu- 
lous people und* the, sun. They are 
indeed ridiculous ; yet every other nation 
in Euro]:)e is equally so ; each laughs at 
each, and the Asiatic at all. * 

I may upon another occasion point 
out what is* most stiikingly tibsurd in 
other countries ; I shall at present confine 
myself only to France. The first national 
peculiarity a traveller meets upon entering 
' that kingdom is an odd sort of staring 
I vivacity in every eye, not exceptfng even 
I the children ; the people, it seems, have 
: got it into their heads,, that they have 
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more wit than others, and so stare, in 
order to look smart. 

I know not how it happens, but there 
appears a sickly delicacy in the faces of 
their finest women. Tliis may have intro- 
duced the use of paint, and paint produces 
wrinkles; so that a fine lady shall look 
like a hag at twenty-three. But as, in 
some measure, they never appear young, 
so it may be equally asserted, that they 
actually think themselves never old; a 
gentle miss shall prepare for new con- 
quests at sixty, shall hobble a rigadoon 
when she can '?icarce walk out, without 
a crutch; she shall affect the girl, play 
her fan and her eyes, and talk of senti- 
ments, bleeding hearts, and expiring for 
love, when actually dying with age. Like 
a deiiarting philosopher, slie attempts to 
make her last moments the most brilliant 
of her life. ^ 

Their civility to strangers is what they 
are chiefly proud of; ancl, to confess sin- 
cerely, their beggars are the very politest 
beggars I ever knew : iiY^othcr jilaces a 
traveller is addressed with ^ jiiteous whine, 
or a sturdy solemnity, buUa French beggar 
shall ask your charity with a very genteel 
bow, and thank you for it with a smile 
and shrug. v 

Another instance of this people’s breed- 
ing I must not forget. An Englishman 
would not speak his native language in a 
company of foreigners, where he was sure 
tliat none understood him ; a travelling 
Hottentot himself would be silent if ac- 
quainted only with the language of his 
country ; but a frenchman ^hall talk to 
you whether you understand his language 
or not ; never troubling his head whethei 
you have learned FreXth, still he keeps 
up the conversation, l\les his eye full in 
your face, and a^ks a thousand questions, 
wljich he answers himself, for want of a 
more satisfactory reply. 

But their civility to foreigners is not 
half sq <;/eat as their admiration of them- 
selves. Everything that belongs tq them 
and their nation is great, magnificent be- 
yond expression, quite romantic ! every 
garden a paradise, every hovel a palace, 
and every woman an angel. They shut 
their eyes close, throw their moutlis wide 
open, and cry wit in a rapture, “ Sacre! 


what beauty ! O Ciel! what taste ! Mort 
de nta vie ! what grandeur ! was ever any 
people like ourselves? we are the nation 
of men, and all the rest no better than 
two-legged barbarians.” ’’ 

I fancy the French would make the best 
cooks ill the world if they had but meat ; 
as it is, they can dress you out five dif- 
ferent dishes from a nettle-top, seven from 
a dock-leaf, and twice as many -from* a 
frog’s haunches : these eat prettily enough 
when one is a \\tt\e used to them, are easy 
of digestion, and seldom overload tlie 
stomach with crudities. They seldom 
dine upder seven hot dishes : it is true, 
indeed, with all this magnificence, they 
seldom spread ^ cloth belore the guests ; 
but in that I cannot be angry with them, 
since those who have got no linen on 
their backs may very well be excused for 
wanting it upon their tables. 

Even leligion itself loses its solemnity 
I among them. Ui)on their roads, at about 
j every five miles distance, you see an 
I image of the Virgin Mary, dressed up 
I in grim head-cloths, painted cheeks, and 
j an old red petticoat ; before her a lamp 
i is often kept burning, at which, with the 
j saints permission, I have frequently 
j lighted my pipe. Instead of the Virgin, 
j you are sometimes presented with a cru- 
■ cifix,at other times with a wooden Saviour, 

; fitted out in complete garniture, with 
I sponge, spear, nails, pincers, hammer, ' 
j bees’-wax, and vinegar-bottle. Some of 
I these images, 1 have been told, came down 
I from heaven ; if so, in heaven they have 
! but bungling workmen. 
j In passing through their towns you 
^ frequently see the men sitting at the doors 
I knitting stockings, while the care 6f culti- 
I vating the ground and pruning the vines 
I falls to the women. This is, perhaps, the 
I reason why the fair sex are granted some 
j peculiar privileges in this country ; par- 
I ticularly, when they can get horses, of 
I riding without a side-saddle. 

I But I begin to think ytuM may find this 
I description ^rt and dull enough ; perhaps 
it is so ; yet, in general, it is the manner 
I in which the French usually describe 
foreigners ; and it is but just to force a part 
of that ridicule back upon them, which 
they attempt to lavish on others. — Adieu. 
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LETTER LXXIX. 

To the same. 

The two theatres which serve to amuse 
the citizens here are again opened for 
the winter. The mimetic troops, different 
from those of the state, begin their cam- 
paign when all the others quit the field ; 
^id at a time when the Europeans cease 
to destroy each other in reality, they are 
entertained with mock battles upon the 
stage. 

The dancing master t)nce more shakes 
his quivering feet ; the carpenter prepares 
his paradise of pasteboard; the hero re- 
solves to cover his forehead witti brass, 
and the heroine begins to scour up her 
copper tail, preparative fo future opera- 
tions ; in short, all are in motion, from | 
the theatrical letter carrier, in yellow 
clothes, to Alexander the. Great that 
stands on a stool. 

Both houses have already commenced 
hostilities. War, open war, and no quarter 
received or given ! Tw^o singing women, 
like heralds, have begun the contest ; the 
whole town is divided on this solemn oc- 
casion ; one has the finest jiipe, the other 
the finest manner; one curtsies td the 
ground, the other salutes the audience 
with a smile ; one comes on with modesty 
which asks, the other with boldness which 
extorts, applause ; one wears powder, the 
other has none ; one has the longest waist, 
but the other appears most easy : all, all 
is important and serious ; the town as yet 
perseveres in its neutrality; a cause of 
• 3 »uch moment demands the most mature 
deliberation; they continue to exhibit, 
ajid it is very possible this contest may 
CQhtinue to please to the end oi»thc season. 

But the generals of either army have, 
as 1 am told, several reinforcements to 
lend occasional assistance. If they pro- 
duce a pair of diamond buckles at one 
house, we have a pair of eyebrows that 
can match them at the other. If wc out- 
do them in our qj^titude, they can overcome 
us by a shrug; if we car^, bring more 
children on the stage, they can bring more 
guards in red clothes, who strut and 
shoulder their swords to the astonishment 
of every spectator. 

They tell me here, that people frequent 


the theatre in order to be instructed as 
well as amused. I smile to hear the 
assertion. If I ever go to one of their 
playhouses, what with trumpets, hallooing 
behind the stage, and bawling upon it, I 
am quite dizzy before the performance is 
over. If I enter the house with any senti- 
ments in my head, I am sure to have 
none going away, the whole mind being 
filled with a dead march, a funeral pro- 
cession, a cat-call, a jig, or a tempest. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more easy 
than to write properly for the English 
theatre ; I am amAzed# that none are 
apprenticed to the ^rade. The author, 
when well acquainted with the value of 
thunder and lightning ; when versed in 
all the mystery of scene-shifting and trap- 
doors ; when skilled in the proper periods 
to introduce a wire-walker or a waterfall ; 
when instructed in every actor’s peculiar 
talent, and capable of adapting his speeches 
to the supposed excellence; when thus 
instructed, he kliows all that can give a 
modern audience pleasure. One player 
shines in an Acclamation, another in a 
groan, a third^in a horror, a fourth in a 
start, a fifth in a’ smile, a sixth faints, and 
a seventh fidgets round the stage with 
peculiar viv^icity; th^t piece, therefore, 
will succeed best, where each has a proper 
opportunity of shining : the actor’s busi- 
ness is not so much to adapt himself to 
the poet, aipe^le poet’s to adapt himself to 
the actor. 

The great secret, therefore, of tragedy- 
writing at present is a perfect acquaint- 
ance with •theatrical ah’s and oh’s ; a 
certain number of these, interspersed with 
gods ! tortures ! racks ^ and damnation ! 
shall distort evera actor almost into con- 
vulsions, and dr A tears from every spec- 
tator ; a proper vRe of mese will infallibly 
fill the whole house with* applause. Bui, 
above all, a whining scene must strike 
most forcibly. I would advise, from my 
present knowledge of the audience, the 
two favourite players of the town tt) intro- 
duce a scene of this sort in every play. 
Towards the middle of the last act 1 
would have them enter with wild looks 
and outspread arms : there is notiecessity 
for speaking, they are only to groan at 
each other ; they must ^ry the tones of 
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exclamation and despair through the whole 
theatrical gamut, wring their figures into 
every shape of distress, and, when their 
calamities have drawn a proper (quantity 
of tears from the sympathetic spectators, 
they may go off m dumb solemnity at 
different doors, clapjniig their hands, or 
slapping their jiocket-holes : this, which 
may be called a tragic pantomime, will 
answer every purpose of moving the 
passions as well as words could have done, 
and it must save those expenses which go 
to reward an author. 

All modern yvlays*that would keep the 
audience alive mi«jt J^e conceived in this 
maimer ; and, indeed, many a modern 
play is^made up on no otlier plan. This 
is the merit that lifts u]) the heart, like 
ojiium, into a rapture of insensibility, and 
can dismiss the mind fiom all the fatigue 
of thinking : this is# the eloquence that 
shines in many a long-foi gotten scene, 
which has been reckoned excessively fine | 
upon acting ; this the lightning that flashes ' 
n(j less in the hyperbolical tyrant, who 
breakfasts on the wind,lthan in little 
Norval, as harmless as th*babe unborn. 
-Adieu. 

LET'fER EXXX. 

To Ific same. 

I HAVE always legarded the spirit of 
mercy which ayiyiears in the Chinese laws 
with admiration. An ordoi^ir the exe- 
cution of a criminal is carried from court 
by slow journeys of six miles a day, but a 
pardon is sent down witli the most rajiid 
dispatch. If five sons of the ^ame father 
be guilty of the same offence, one of them 
is forgiven, in order to continue the family, 
and comfort his *aged^])arents in their 
decline. A 

Similar to this, fliere* a spirit of mercy 
breathes through the laws of England, 
wliich some erroneously endeavour to 
suppress ; the laws, however, seem unwill- 
ing punish the offender, ^r to furnish 
the officers of justice with every means of 
acting with severity. Those who arrest 
debtors arc denied the use of arms ; the 
nightly watch is permitted to repress the 
disorder* of the drunken citizens only 
with clubs ; justice, in such a case, seems 
to hide her terrors, and permits some 


offenders to escajie rather than load any 
with a punishment disproportioned to the 
enme. 

Thus it is the glory of an Englishman, 
that he is not only governed by laws, but 
that these aie also tempered by mercy ; a 
country restrained by severe laws, and 
those, too, executed with severity (as in 
Japan), is under the most terrible species 
of tyranny ; a royal tyrant is genet ally 
dreadful to the great, liut numerous penal 
laws grind every rank of people, and 
chiefly those leas*l able to resist oppres- 
sion, — the poor. 

It is very possible thus for a people to 
becom^ slaves to laws of their own enact- 
ing, as the Atlienians were to those of 
Draco. “ It mfght first happen,” says the 
historian, “that men with peculiar talents 
for villainy attempted to evade the ordi- 
iiam.es already established ; their practices, 
therefore, soon brought on a new law 
levelled against them ; but the same 
degree of cunning which had taught the 
knave to evade the former .statutes, taught 
him to evade llie latter also ; he flew to 
ncsv shifts, while justice pursued with new 
ordinances ; still, however, he kept his 
piojftr distance, and whenever one crime 
was judged jienal by the state, he left 
committing it, in order to practise some 
unforliiddcn species of villainy. Thus the 
criminal against whom the threatenings 
were denounced always escaped free,* 
while the simjile logue alone felt the 
rigtnir of justice. In the meantime, penal 
laws became numerous ; almost every 
person in the state, unknowingly, at 
different times offended, and was every' 
moment suliject to a malicious prosecu- 
tion.” ln»fact, ])enal laws, instead of 
pi eventing crimes, are generally enacted 
after the commift,ion ; instead of repress- 
ing the growth of ingenious villainy, 
only multiply deceit, by putting it upon 
new shifts and exjiedients of practising 
with imjiunity. 

Such laws, therefore^ resemble the 
guards whi^i are sometimes imposed 
uiion tributary ])rinces, apparently, in- 
deed, to secure them from danger, but, in 
reality, to confirm their captivity. 

Tonal laws, it must lie allowed, secure 
propel ty in a state, but they also diminish 
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personal security in the same proportion : 
here is no positive law, how equitable 
.never, that may not be sometimes capable 
)f injustice. When a law enacted to 
nake theft punishable with death happens 
o be equitably executed, it can at best 
mly guard our possessions ; but when, 
3y favour or ignorance, justice pro- 
loiinces a wrong verdict, it then attacks 
5ur lives, since, in such a case, the whole 
:ommimity suffers witli tlie innocent vic- 
im : if, therefore, in order to secure the 
iffccts of one man, I should make a law 
vhich should take away the life of 
mother, in such a case, to attain a^smallcr 
^ood, 1 am guilty of a greater evil ; to 
;ecure society in the jiosscssionof a bauble, 

[ render a real and valuable possession 
irecarious. And indeed the experience 
:)f every age may seive to vindicate the 
Lssertion. No law could Ijc more just 
han that called /t'.wr viajcsta/is, when 
koine was governed by einjierors : it 
was but reasonable, that cvei^ conspiracy 
against the administration should be 
delected and punished • yet what leriible 
slaiighteis succeeded in coiisecjuence of 
its enactnienl ! jirosciiptions, sti anglings, 
poisonings, in almost every family of 
distinction ; yet all done in a legal way, — 
every ciiminal had liis trial, and lost his 
life by a majority of witnesses. 

And such will ever be the case, where 
pitnishments aie numerous, and where a 
weak, vicious, but above all, where a 
mercenary magistrate is concerned in 
their execution : .such a man desires to 
sec penal laws increased, since he loo 
frequently has it in his power to turn 
them into instruments of extortion ; in 
such hands, the more laAvs,«the wider 
means, not of satisfying justice, but ol 
satiating avarice. 

A mercenaiy magistrate, who is re- 
W'arded in propoition, not to his integrity, 
but to the number he convicts, must be a 
person of the most unblemished character, 
or lie will Icar^on the side of cruelty; 
and when once the work oL injustice is 
begun, it is impossible to tell how far it 
will proceed. It is said of the hyaena, 
that, naturally, it is no way ravenous; but 
when once it has tasted human flesh, it 
becomes the most voracious animal of the 


forest, and continues to persecute man- 
kind ever after. A corrupt magistrate 
may be considered as a human hyaena : he 
begins, perhaps, by a private snap, he goes 
on to a morsel among friends, he proceeds 
to a meal in public, from a meal he ad- 
vances to a surfeit, and at last sucks blood 
like a vampire. 

Not into such hands should the admi- 
nistration of justice be entiusted, but to 
those w ho know how to reward as well as 
to punish. It was a fine saying of Nangfu 
the emperor, who, being told that his 
enemie^ had raised an iit^iirrcction in one 
of the distant proi»intes, “Come, then, 
my friends,” said he, “follow me, and I 
promise you that we shall quickl)r destroy 
them.” He marched forwaid, and the 
rebels submitted upon his apjlroach. All 
now thought that he would lake the most 
signal revenge, hut* were surjirised to see 
the caj^tives treated with mildness and 
humanity. “Ilow!” cries his first minis- 
ter, “is this tlie manner in which you 
fulfil your promise ? your royal word w^as 
given that yclir enemies .should be de- 
stroyed, and bgliold you have pardoned 
all, and even caressed some!” — “1 pro- 
mised,” replied the emperor with a 
generous air, ^'\odcsf 4 'oy my enemies; I 
have fulfilled my word, for see they are 
enemies no longer ; I have made fnends 
of them.” 

'Hiis, coi#*^!! always succeed, were the 
tine method of destroying the enemies of 
a state ; well it were, if rewards and 
mercy alone could regulate the common- 
wealth : bifl. since ;)unishmenls are some- 
times necessaiy, let them at least be 
rendered terrible, by lijiing executed but 
seldom ; and lelk Justice lift her .sword 
rather to terrify l^in rssvengc. — Adieu. 

• 

l.ETTKR LXXXI. . 

To the same. 

1 HAVE as yet given you bift a short 
and imperfect description of the laTlies of 
Knglafid. Woman, my friend, is a subject 
not easily understood, even in China ; 
what, therefore, can be expected from my 
knowledge of tlie sex, in a countfy wdiere 
they are universally allowed to be riddles, 
. and I but a stranger ? , 
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To confess a truth, I was afraid to begin 
the description, lest the sex should un- 
dergo some new revolution before it was 
finished ; and my picture should thus 
become old before it could well be said 
to have ever been new. To-day they are 
lifted upon stilts ; to-morrow they lower 
their heels, and raise their heads : their 
clothes at one time are bloated out with 
whalebone ; at present they have laid 
their hoops aside, and are become as slim 
as mermaids. All, all is in a state of con- 
tinual fluctuation, from the mandarine’s 
wife who rat tics 'through the stre(^t in her 
chariot, to the hiinyole sempstress who 
clatters over the pavement in iron-shod 
pattens. 

What chiefly distinguishes the sex at 
present is the train. As a lady’s quality 
or fashion was once determined here by 
the circumference of'licr hoop, both are 
now measured by the length of her tail. 
Women of moderate fortunes are con- 
tented with tails moderately long ; but 
ladies of true taste and disjinction set no 
bounds to their ambitiem ii^ his particular. 

I am told the lady may press, on days of 
ceremony, carrier one longer than a bell- 
wether of Bantam, whose tailj you know, 
is trundled along iit a wheelbarrow. 

Sun of China, what contradictions do 
we find in this strange world ! not only 
the people of different countiies think in 
opposition to each other, Iki. the inhabi- 
tants of a single island arc often found 
inconsistent with themselves. Would 
you believe it? this very people, my 
Fum, w'ho are so fond of seeing their 
women with long tails, at the same time 
dock their horses ^o the very rump ! 

But you may easily gf^ess, tliat I am no 
ways displeased j^ith^ fashion which 
tends to increase a demand for the com- 
modities of the East, and is so very bene- 
ficial to the country in which 1 was born. 
Nothinrr can be better calculated to 
increase the price of silk thaa the present 
manner of dressing. A lady’s train is 
not bought but at some expens^ and 
after it has swept the public walks for a 
very few evenings, is fit to be worn no 
longer:* more silk must be bought in 
. order to repair the breach, and some 
ladies of peculiar economy are thus found 


to patch up their tails eight or ten times 
in a season. This unnecessary consump- 
tion may introduce poverty here, but then 
we shall be the richer for it in China. 

The Man in Black, who is a profess^id 
enemy to this manner of ornamenting the 
tail, assures me there are numberless 
inconveniences attending it, and that a 
lady dressed up to the fashion is as much 
a cripple as any in Nankin. But hfe 
chief indignation is levelled at those who 
dress in thi.s manner, without a proper 
fortune to siqipoft it. He assures me, 

I hat he has known some who would have 
a tail plough they wanted a petticoat; 
and others, who, without any other pre- 
tensions, fancied they became ladies 
merely from the addition of three super- 
fluous yards of ragged silk. “ I know a 
thrifty good woman,” continues he, “who, 
thinking heivself obliged to cariy a train 
like her betters, never walks from home 
without the uneasy apprehension of w^ear- 
ing it out too soon : every excursion she 
makes gives her new anxiety ; and her 
train is every bit as importunate, and 
wounds her peace as much, as the bladder 
we sometimes see tied to the tail of a cat.’’ 

N&y, he ventures to affirm, that a train 
may often bnng a lady into the most 
critical circumstances : “ for, should a 
rude fellow,” says he, “ offer to come up 
to ravish a kiss, and the lady attempt to 
avoid it, in retiring she must necessarily 
I tread upon her train, and thus fall fairly 
I upon her back ; by which means, every 
one knows — her clothes may be spoiled.” 

The ladies here make no scruple 
laugh at the smallness of a ChinraE?: 
slipper ; but I fancy our wives in China 
would hav«f a more real cause of laughter, 
could they but see the immoderate length 
of an European ffain. Head of Confucius ! 
to view a human being crippling herself 
with a great unwieldy tail for our diver- 
sion. Backward she cannot go, forward 
she must move but slowly ; and if ever 
she attempts to turn rougd, it must be in 
a circle not*-smaller than that described 
by the wheeling crocodile, when it would 
face an assailant. And yet to think that 
all this confers importance and majesty I 
to think that a lady acquires additional 
respect from fifteen yards of trailing 
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taffety ! I cannot contain — ha ! ha ! ha ! barbarian as to the native of a crowded 
this is certainly a remnant of European commonwealth ; or when the other en- 
barbarity : the female Tartar, dressed in deavours to banish them as prejudicial to 
sheep skins, is in far more convenient all society, even from populous states as 
drapery. Their own writers have some- well as from the inhabitants of the wilder- 
times inveighed against the absurdity of! ness, they are both wrong; since that know 
this fashion ; but perhaps it has never been ' ledge which makes the happiness of a 
ridiculed so well as upon the Italian refined European, would be a torment to 
^eatre, where Pasquariello being engaged the precarious tenant of an Asiatic wild, 
to attend on the Countess of Fernambroco, Let me, to prove this, transport the 
having one of his hands employed in imagination for a moment to the midst of 
carrying her muff, an^ the other her a forest in Siberia. There we behold the 
lapdog, he bears her train majestically inhaljitanl, poor indeed, but equally fond 
along, by sticking it in the waistband of of happyicss with the mcAt refined philo- 
sopher of China. Tht earth lies uncul- 
tivated and uninhabited for miles around 
him : his little family and he the sole and 
undisputed possessors. In such circum- 
stances nature and reason wilFinduce him 
A DISPUTE has for some time divided the to prefer a hunter’s life to that of culti- 
philosophers of Europe: it is debated va ting the earth. H6 will certainly adhere 
whether arts and sciences are more service- to that manner of living which is carried 
able or prejudicial to mankind ? They on at the smallest expense of labour, and 
who maintain the cause of literature ei>- that food which is most agreeable to the 
deavour to prove their usefulness from the appetite ; he 'v^ll prefer indolent, though 
impossibility of a large number of men | precarious, luijiry to a laborious, though 
subsisting in a small tract of country with- ' permanent, competence ; and a knowledge 
out them ; from the pleasure which attends of his owm happiness will determine him to 
the acquisition ; and from the inflifence j persevere injiative barbarity, 
of knowledge in promoting practical In like manner, hi* happiness will in- 
morality. dine him to bind himself by no law : laws 

They who maintain the opposite opinion are made in order to secure present pro- 
display the happiness and innocence of ; perty ; but he is possessed of no property 
those uncultivated nations who live with- j which he is#lfaid to lose, and desires no 
out learning ; urge the numerous vices more than will be sufficient to sustain him ; 
which , are to be found only in polished I to enter into compacts with others, would 
society ; enlarge upon the oppression, the be undergoing a voluntary obligation with- 
llfelty, and the blood which must neces- j out the expectance of any reward. He 
‘Srily be shed, in order to cement civil j and his countrymen are tenants, not rivals, 
society ; and insist upon the happy equality I in the same inexhaustible forest ; the in- 
of conditions in a barbarous ^tate, pre- ! creased poseessic^ of one by no means 
ferable to the unnatural subordination of a | diminish the eructations arising from 
more refined constitution^ | equal assiduity in another ; there is no 

This dispute, which has already given ■ need of laws, therefore, to repress ambi- 
so much employment to speculative indo- 1 tion, where there can be no mischief at- 
lence, has been managed with much ardour, tending its most boundless gratification, 
and (not to suppress our sentiments) with | Our solitafy Siberian will, irf like man- 
but little sagacity. They who insist that j ner, find the sciences not only entirSy use- 
the sciences are useful in rallied society | less in*directing his practice, but disgusting 
are certainly right, and they who maintain ’ even in speculation. In every contem- 
that barbarous nations are more happy plation our curiosity must be first excited 
without them are right also : but when by the appearances of things, before our 
one side, for this reason, attempts to prove reason undergoes the fatigue of investi- 
them as universally useful to the solitary gating the causes. Some^Df those appear- 


his breeches. — Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXII. 

To the same. 
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ances are produced by experiment, others | sentiments above its capacity of fruition 
by minute inquiry ; some arise from a j is most admirably described in one of the 
knowledge of foreign climates, and others fables of Lokman, the Indian moralist, 
from an iruimale study of our own. But “An elephant that had been peculiarly 
there are few o])jects, in comparison, which serviceable in fighting the battles of Wist- 
present themselves to the inhabitant of a now was ordered by the god to wish for 
barbarous country; the game he hunts, whatever bethought proper, and the desire 
or the transient cottage he builds, make should be attended with immediate grati- 
up the chief objects of his concern; his fication. The elephant thanked his bene* 
curiosity, therefore, must be proportion- I factor on bended knees, and desired to bb 
ably less ; and if that is diminished, the endowed Avith the reason and the faculties 


reasoning faculty will be iimmislicd in 
projiortion. 

Besides, sensftal enjoyment ad^s wings 
lo curiosity. We consider few objects with 
ardent attention, but those which have 
some tonnexion with our wishes, our 
l>leasures, or our necessities. A desire of 
enjoyment first interests our jiassions in 
the ])ursuit, points out the object of inves- 
tigation, and reason tl^en comments where 
sense has led the way An increase in 
the number of our enjoyments, therefore, 
neccssai ily produces an increase of scientific 
research : but in countries where almost 
every enjoyment is wantii^f, reason there 
seems destitute of its grgat inspiier, and | 
speculation is the business of fools when 
it becomes it.^ own reward. 

The barbarous <Sil)erian is too wise, 
therefore, to exhaust Ins lime in (juest 
of knowledge, which neilhei curiosity ' 
lirompls nor pleasuie inqiels him to pursue. 
When told of the exact adiW^surcmentof 
a degree upon the eciuator at (;)uilo, he 
feels no pleasure in the account; when 
iiifoiined that such a discovery tends to 
promote navigation and commerce, he ' 
rinds himself no way interested m either. '' 
A discovery whii:h some have pursued 
at the hazard of tliei^ives,, affects him ! 
with neither astcvishiQnt nor pleasure. | 
He is satisfied with thoiSiighly understand- ! 
iim the few objects which contribute to his ' 
ovvn felicity ; he knows the ])roperest places 1 
whu e to lay the snare for the .sable, and i 
discen^s the value of furs wirti more than 
Kurupean sagacity. More extended know- , 
ledge would only serve to render him j 
unhappy; it might lend a ray to show 
him the misery of his situation, but could , 
not guide him in his eflforts to avoid it. j 
Ignorance is the happiness of the poor. ' 
The misery cA being endowed with 


foolish request, and eiifleavoiired to dis- 
suade him from his misplaced ambiJion ; 
, but fmjjing it to no purpose, gave him at 
■ last such a portion (»f wisdom, as could 
correct even lli^ Zendavesta of Zoroaster. 
The reasoning elejihant went away re- 
joicing in Ins new acquisition ; and though 
his body still retained its ancient form, he 
I found his apjielUes and passions entirely 
I altered. lie first considered, tliat it would 
; not only be more comfortable, but also 
more becoming, to wear clothes; Imt un- 
happily he had no method of making them 
himself, nor had he the use of speech lo 
: demand them from others ; and this was 
the fust time he felt real anxiety. Tie 
.soon* peiceived how much more elegantly 
men were fed than he’; tlierefore he began 
to loathe Ins usual food, and longed for 
' those delicacies whicli adorn the tables of 
princes : but here again he found it im- 
possible lo be satisfied, for thougli he could 
easily obtain flesh, yet lie found it impos- 
sible lo dress it in any degree of perfection. 

, In short, every pleasure that contributed 
, to the felicity of mankind seived onlv to 
render him more miserable, as lie fcMM 
himself utterly deprived of tlie pow^of 
enjoyment* In this manner he led a re- 
pimng, discontented life, detesting himself 
and displeased with his ill-judycd ambi’ 
lion ; till at last his benefactor, Wistnow 
taking compassion on his forlorn situation! 
restored him to the ignorance and the hap- 
enj'oy “''ginally lonncd to 

No, my f*iend, to attempt to introduce 
llic sciences into a nation of wandcrintr 

mT n"^;n ^ °“>y to render them more 
miserable than ever nature designed they 
shou d be. A life of s.mplictty Ts 
fitted to a state of solitude. ^ ' 
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The great lawgiver of Russia attempted 
to improve the desolate inhabitants of 
Siberia, by sending among them some of 
the politest men of Europe. The conse- 
quence has shown, that the country was as 
yet unfit to receive them ; they languished 
for a time, with a sort of exotic malady ; 
every day degenerated from themselves, 
jid at last, instead of rendering the country | 
more polite, they conformed to the soil, | 
and put on barbarity. 

No, my friend, m o^der to make the 
sciences useful in any country, it must first 
become populous ; the inhabitant must go 
through the different stages of Jiunter, 
shepherd, and husbandman ; then, when , 
property becomes valualjje, and consc- i 
quently gives cause for injustice —then, j 
when laws are appointed to repress injury, 
and secure possession — when men, by the 
sanction of those laws, beconm possessed of 
superfluity — when luxury is thus intro- | 
duced, and demands its continual supply, 
— then it is that the sciences become 
necessary and useful ; the state then cannot 
subsist without them ; they must then be ' 
introduced, at once to teach men to draw 
the greatest possible quantity of plcijsure ' 
from circumscribed possession, and to re- ' 
strain them within the bounds of moderate ; 
enjoyment. I 

The sciences are not the cause of luxury, 
but its consequence; and this destroyer i 
thus brings with it an antidote which resists j 
the virulence of its own poison. By assert- 
ing that luxury introduces the sciences, we i 
assert a truth ; but if, with those who : 
the utility of learning, we assert | 
LC sciences also introduce luxury, ’ 
'we shall be at once false, absurd, and ' 
ridiculous. — Adieu. * I 

I 

I.KTTER LXXXIII. ! 

Front Lien Chi Altau^i io f/iug^po, hy the ivay 
of Mosi tnv. 

You are now arrived at an age, my son, 
when pleasure dissuades from a]iplication ; 
but rob not, bj/^present gratification, all | 
the succeeding period of life\if its happi- 
ness. Sacrifice a little pleasure at first to 
the expectance of greater. The study of 
a few years will make the rest of life 
completely easy. 

But instead of continuing the subject 


myself, take the following instructions, 
borrowed from a modem philosopher of 
China. “ He who has begun his fortune 
by study, will certainly confirm it by per- 
severance. The love of books damps the 
passion for pleasure; and when this passion 
is once extinguished, life is then cheaply 
supported : thus a man being possessed of 
more than he wants, can never be subject 
to great disappointments, and avoids all 
those meannesses which indigence some- 
times unavoidably produces. 

“ There is unspeakable^:)! easure attend- 
ing the life of a voluntary student. The 
first time I read an Excellent book, it is to 
me just as if I had gained a new friend : 
when 1 read over a book I have perused 
before, it resembles the meeting with an 
old one. We ought to lay ho'ld of every 
incident in life for improvement, the trifling 
as well as the important. It is not one 
diamond alone which gives lustre to 
another; a compion coarse stone is also 
employed fur that purpose. Thus I ought 
to draw advaiUage from the insults and 
contempt I mfet with from a worthless 
fellow. His bmitality ought to induce 
me to self-examination, and correct every 
blemish thai, may have given rise to his 
calumny. • 

“Yet with all the pleasures and profits 
which are generally produced by learning, 
parents often find it difficult to induce 
their childrflT To study. They often seem 
dragged to what wears the appearance of 
application. Thus, being dilatory in the 
beginning, all future hopes of eminence 
are entirely cut off. If they find themselves 
obliged to write two lines more polite 
than ordinary, their pencil tlien seems as 
heavy as a itiill-sj||iie, and they spend ten 
years in turning or ^hree periods with 
propriety. • 

“ These persons are most at a loss wh^n 
a banquet is almobt over ; the plate and 
the dice go round, that the number of little 
verses, whicH each is obliged to i;ppcat, 
may b^ determ ined by chance. The booby, 
when it comes to his turn, appears quite 
^ stupid and insensible. The company 
j divert themselves with his confusipn ; and 
1 sneers, winks, and whispers are circulated 
I at his expense. As for him, he opens a 
J pair of large lieavy eyes, stares at all about 
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him, and even offers to join in the laugh, 
without ever considering himself as the 
burden of all their good humour. 

“ But it is of no importance to read 
much, except you be regular in your read- 
ing. If it be interrupted for any consider- 
able time, it can never be attended with 
proper improvement. 7'here are some 
who study for one day with intense appli- 
cation, and repose themselves for ten days 
after. But wisdom is a coquette, and must 
be courted with unabatmg assiduity. 

“ It was a saying of the ancients, that 
a man never op^ns a boolc without reaping 
some advantage by h. I say with them, 
that every book can serve to make us more 


inculcate virtue by so leaky a vehicle the 
author must be a philosopher of the first 
rank. But in our age we can find but few 
first-rate philosophers. ^ ff 

“Avoid such performances where .vice 
assumes the face of virtue : seek wisdom 
and knowledge, without ever thinking you 
have found them. A man is wise, while 
he continues in the pursuit of wisdon^; ^ 
but when he once fancies that he has found 
the object of his inquiry, he then becomes 
a fool. Learn t(j pursue virtue from the 
man that is blind, who never makes a step 
without first examining the ground with 
his staf. 

“The world is like a vast sea ; mankind 


expert, except romances, and these are no 
better than instruments of debauchery. 
They are dangerous fictions, where love 
is the ruling passion. 

“ The most indecent strokes there pass 
for turns of wit ; intrigue and criminal 
liberties for gallantry and politeness. As- 
signations, and even villainy, are put in 
such strong lights, as may inspire even 
grown men with the str^igest passion; 
how much more, therefore, ought the 
youth of either sex to dread them, whose 
reason is so weak, and whqge hearts are 
so susceptible of p*ssion ? 

“ To slip in by a back-door, or leap a 
wall, are accomplishments that, wlien 
handsomely set off, enchant a young heart 
It is true, the plot i.s comnftfty wound up 
by a marriage, concluded with the consent 
of parents, and adjusted by every ceremony 
prescribed by law. But as in the body 
of the work there are many jiassages that I 
offend good morals, overthrow laudable | 
custom^ violate the laws, and destroy the 
duties most essential m society, virtue is 
thereby exposed .to tW most dangerous 
attacks. ^ 

But, say some, the authors of these 
rfm.anccs have nothing in view, but to 
repn-eiit vice punished, and virtue re- 
warded. ‘Granted. But wMl the gieater 
number of readers take notice of these 
punishments and rewards? Are not their 
minds carried to something else? Can it 
be imagined that the art with which the 
author inspires the love of virtue can over- i 
come that crowd of thoughts which sway i 
them to licentiousness? To be able to ( 


like a vessel Si^iling on its tempestuous 
bosom. Our prudence is its sails, the 
sciences serve us for oars, good or bad 
fortune are the favourable or contrary 
winds, and judgment is the rudder; with- 
out this last the vessel is tossed by every 
billow, and will find shipwreck in every 
breeze. In a word, obscurity and indi- 
gence aie the parents of vigilance and 
economy ; vigilance and economy of riches 
and honour ; riches and honour of pride 
andjuxury ; pride and luxury of impurity 
and idleness ; and impurity and idleness 
again produce indigence and obscurity. 
Such are the revolutions of life.” — Atjieu. 

LETTER LXXXIV. ^ 

from Lien Chi Aliangt to fum Hoam, First 
rrciident of the Ceremonial Acadetny at 
rekin in China. 

I I FANCY the character of a poet is in evpiy 
country the same ; fond of enjoying' tlifL 
present, careless of the future; his coh: 
versation tHat of a man of sense, his actions 
those of a fool - of fortitude able to stand 
unmoved at the bursting of an earthqual^ 
yet of sensibility to be affected by the 
breaking of a teacup. Such is his 'cha- 
racter, which, considered in every light 
IS the very opposite of that which leads to 
nehes. ^ 

The poetoof the West are as remark- 
able for their indigence as their genius, 
and yet, among the numerous hospitals 
designed to relieve the poor, I have heard 
of but one erected for the benefit of de- 
cayed authors. I’his was founded by Pope 
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Urban VIII., and called The Retreat 
OF THE iNCURAiiLES ; intimating, that it 
was equally impossible to reclaim the 
patients who sued for reception from 
pQverty or from poetry. To be sincere, 
were I to send you an account of the lives 
of the Western poets, either ancient or I 
modem, 1 fancy you would think me 
i^cpiployed in collecting materials for a ! 
nistory of human wretchedness. | 

Homer is the first poet and beggar of j 
note among the ancients : he was blind, ^ 
and sung his ballads about the streets; ' 
but it is observed, that his mouth was ! 
more frequently filled with ver^s than , 
with bread. Plautus, the comic poet, was 
better off, — he had two tildes ; he was a 
poet for his diversion, and heljied to turn a 
mill in order to gain a livelihood. T crence 
was a slave ; and Boethius died in a gaol. 

Among the Italians, PauJo Borghese, 
almost as good a poet as Tasso, knew 
fourteen different trades, and yet died be- 
cause he could get employment in none. 
Tasso himself, who had the most amiable 
character of all poets, has often been 
obliged to borrow a crown from some 
friend, in order to pay for a month’s^ sub- 
sistence ; he has left us a pretty sonnet, | 
addressed to his ca-t, in which he begs the | 
light*'of her eyes to write by, being too 
poor to afford himself a candle. But 
Bentivoglio, poor Bentivoglio ! chiefly 
demands our pity. His comedies will 
last with the Italian language : he dissi- 
pated a noble fortune in acts of charity 
and benevolence ; but, falling into misery 
.in his old age, was refused to be admitted 
into an hospital which he himself had 
erected. 

In Spain, it is said, the greal Cervantes 
.died of hunger ; and it i^ertain that the 
famous Camoens ended his days in an 
hospital. 

Ifwc turn to Fiance, we shall there fiml 
even .stronger instances of the ingratitude 
of the public. Vaugelas, one of the poli- 
test writers antkone of the honestest men 
of his time, was sumamed the Owl, from 
his being obliged to keep within all day, 
and venture out only by night, through 
fear of his creditors. His last will is 
very remarkable. After having bequeathed 
all his worldly substance to the discharg- 


I ing his debts, he goes on thus : “ But, as 
! there still may remain some creditors 
unpaid, even after all that I have shall be 
disposed of, in such a case it is my last 
will, that my body should be sold to the 
surgeons to the best advantage, and that 
the purchase should go to the discharging 
those debts which I owe to society ; so 
that if I could not, while living, at least 
when dead I may be useful.” 

Cassandre was one of the greatest ge- 
niuses of his time, yet all his merit could 
not procure him a bare subsistence. 
Being by degrees drived into an hatred 
of all mankind, fretm* the little pity he 
found amongst them, he even ventured 
at last ungratefully to impute his “calami- 
ties to Providence. In his last agonies, 
when the priest entreated Kim to rely 
on the justice of Heaven, and ask mercy 
from him that matie him, — “If God,” 
replies he, “has shown me no justice 
here, what reaspn have I to expect any 
from him hereafter?” But being an- 
swered, that x suspension of justice was 
no argument fliat should induce us to 
doubt of its roality, — “Let me entreat 
you,” continued his confessor, “by all 
that is dear^ to be reconciled to God, 
your father, your maker, and friend.” — 
“No,” replied the exasperated wretch, 
“ you know the manner in which he left 
me to live ; zmd,” pointing to the straw 
on which M# was stretched, “ you see the 
manner in which he leaves me to die ! ” 

But the sufferings of the poet in other 
countries is nothing when compared to his 
distresses htre ; the names of Spenser and 
Otway, Butler and Dryden, are every day 
mentioned as a national reproach : some 
of them liveri in gKtate of precarious indi- 
gence, and otherfPiteraUy died of hunger. 

At present the few npets of England 
no longer depend on the great for sub- 
sistence ; they have now no other patrons 
but the public, and the public, collectively 
considered, 4s a good and ri generous 
mastef. It is, indeed, too frequently mis- 
taken as to the merits of every candidate 
for favour; but to make amends, it is 
never mistaken long. A performance, 
indeed, may be forced for a time into 
reputation, but, destitute of real merit, it 
soon sinks ; time, the touchstone of what 
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is truly valuable, will soon discover the 
fraud, and an author should never arro- 
gate to himself any share of success, till 
his works have been read at least ten years 
with satisfaction. 

A man of letters at jiresent, whose works 
are valuable, is perfectly sensible of their 
valui Every jiolite nicmlier of the com- 
munity, by buying what he writes, con- 
tributes l<3 reward him. The riclicule, 
therefore, of living in a garret might have 
been wit in the last age, l)ut continues 
such no longer, liec^iise no longer true. 
A writer of reaf merit now may #asdy be 
rich, if his heart be^et only on fortune ; 
and for those who have no merit, it is but 
fit tliat such should remain in merited 
obscurity, lie may now refuse an invita- 
tion to dinner, wMthout fearing to incur 
his jiatron’s dis])leasure, or to starve by 
remaining at home. J 1 e may now venture 
to a])j)ear in company with just such clothes 
as otlicr men generally wgar, and talk even 
to princes with all tlie conscious .siipcriouty 
of wisdom. 'I’hougli he ^faimot lioast of 
fortune here, yet ho can bl,\vely assert the 
dignity of independence. x-Adicu. 

LETTEl< LXXXV. 

To the iarne 

I HAVic interested myself so long in all the 
concerns of this people, that I am almost 
become an Englishman ; Fifow begin ti) 
read with pleasure of tlieir taking towns 
or gaining battles, and secretly wish dis- 
appointment to all the enemie.s'of Hntain. 
Yet still my regard to maukfnd fills mi 
with concern for their contentions. 1 could ' 
wish tc\ see the *listiirbanccs of Eiiropu ' 
once more amicably listed : I am an 
enemy to iiothing*iii good world but 
war; I hate fighting between rival states 
I bate it between man and man ; 1 hat 
fi^iting even between women ! j 

I heady informed you (hat, while ' 
Euro}^ was at variance, ^fe were also 1 
tlireaii lied from the stage with an iyecon- I 
cilablo opposition, and that our singing ! 
women were resolved to sing at each other ' 
to the ^nd of the season. O my friend, ' 
those fears were just ! They are not only 
determined to sing at each other to tlie 
• end of the seisiJn, but, what is woise, to 


sing the same song; and, what is still 
more insupportable, to make us pay for 
hearing. 

If they be for war, for my part, I should 
advise them to have a public congress, and 
there fairly .squall at each otlicr. What 
signifies souiitling the trumpet of defiance 
at a distance, and calling m the town to 
fight their liattlcs? I would have tlieiju 
come boldly into one of the most open and 
* frequented streets, face to face, and there 
try their skill in quavering. 

However this may be, resolved I am 
tliat they shall not touch one single niece 
of .silviir more of mine, 'fhough I have 
ears for music, thanks be to Heaven, they 
arc not altogetli|;r ass’s cai s. What ! Polly 
and the Pickpocket to-night, Polly and the 
Pickpocket to-morrow night, and Polly 
anil the J’lckjiockct again ! I want patience, 
ril hear no mure. My soul is out of tune ; 
all jarring discord and confusion. Rest, 
rest, ye deai Ihiee clinking shillings in my 
pocket’s bottom ; the music you make is 
more harmonious to my sjnrit, than catgut, 

' ro.sin, or all tlie nightingales that ever 
chin uped ni jietticoats ! 

Hju wlial raises my indignation to the 
greatest degree is, that this piping does 
not only pester me on the stage, but is my 
punishiTicnt in jirivate conversation. Wliat 
is it to me, whether the “fine pipe” of the 
one or the “great manner” of the of^ 
be preferable? what care 1, if one 
iKdtcr top or the other a nobler bottom? 
how am 1 concerned, if one sings from the 
.stomach or the other sing.s with a snap? 
Yet, jialtry as these matter.s are, they makft 
a subicetof debate wherever I go; and " 
lliis musical disjuite, especially among the 
fair ses, lilmost .always ends in a very 
unmusical aUejj||p.lion. 

Sure the spirit of contention is mixed 
with the very constitution of the people ! 
Divisions among the inhabitants of other 
couiiliit.'s arise only from their higher con- 
cerns, but subjects the most contemptible ‘ 
eye made an alfair of jjart^here ; the spirit 
IS earned a'en into their amusements. 

i ^eem 

to allay the impetuosity of the opposite 
sex, become themselves party champions 
eni^age m the thickest of the fight, ^seSd 
at each other, and show their courage, even’ 
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at the expense of their lovers and their 
beauty. 

There are even a numerous set of poets 
who help to keep up the contention, and 
write for the stage. Mistake me not ; I 
do not mean pieces to be acted upon it, 
but panegyrical verses on the performers, 
— for that IS the most universal method of 
^riting for the stage at present. It is the 
business of the stage poet, therefore, to 
watch the appearance of every new player 
at his own house, and ^o come out next 
day with a flaunting copy of newspaper 
verses. In these, nature and the actor 
may be set to run races, the player^Iways 
coming off victorious ; or nature may mis- 
take him for herself ; or ojd Shakespeare 
may put on his winding-sheet, and pay him 
a visit; or the tuneful Nine may strike up 
their harps in his praise; or, should it 
happen to be an actress, Venus, the beau- 
teous queen of love, and the naked Graces, 
are ever in waiting : the lady must be her- 
self a goddess bred and born ; she must — 
but you shall have a specimen of one of 
these poems, which may convey a more . 
j)iecise idea. 

On seeing Mrs, ferfonn in the charheter 

of . 


To you, Ijnght fair, the Nine address their lays, 
And tune my feeble voice to sing thy praise. 
The heartfelt power of every charm divine, 
ft^hocan withstand their all-commanding shine? 
WTsfee how she moves along with every grace. 
While soul-brought tears steal down each shining 
face ' 


She speaks, — ’tis rapture all and nameless bliss ’ 
Ye gods ' what transport e'er compared to this ! 
As when in Paphian groves the Queen of I.ove, 
'■>5 With fond complaint, addressed the listening 
Jove, 


'Twas joy and endless blisses all around. 

And rocks forgot their hardness at^he sound. 


Then, first, at last e’en Jove was taken in. 
And felt her charms, withoiiWisguise, within. 


And yet tliink not, my friend, that I 
have any particular animosity against the 
champions who are at the head of the 
present commotion; on the contrary, I 
could find pleasure in the music, if served 
up at proper intervals ; if I heard it only 
on proper occasions, and not about it 
wherever I go. In fact, I could patronize 
them both ; and as an instance of my con- 
descension in this particular, they may 
jCome and give me a song at my lodgings, 


on any evening when I am at leisure, pro- 
vided they keep a becoming distance, and 
stand, while they continue to entertain me, 
with decent humility at the door. 

You perceive I have not read the seven- 
teen books of Chinese ceremonies to no 
purpose. I know the proper share of re- 
spect due to every rank in society. Stage- 
players, fire-eaters, singing women, dancing 
dogs, wild beasts, and wire-walkers, as 
their efforts are exerted for our amusement, 
ought not entirely to be despised. The 
laws of every country should allow them 
to play 4heir tricks at lea?t with impunity. 
They should not be Utahded with the igno- 
minious appellation of vagabonds ; at least 
they deserve a rank in society equal to the 
mystery of barbers or undertakers, and, 
could my influence extend so far, they 
should be allowed to earn even forty or 
fifty pounds a yeai^, if eminent in their 
profession. 

I am sensible^ however, that you will 
censure me for profusion in this respect, 
bred up as you in the narrow prejudices 
^of Eastern fru^lity. You will undoubt- 
edly assert, that such a stipend is too great 
for so useless an employment. Yet how 
will your surprise increase, when told that, 
though the law holds 4hem as vagabonds, 
many of them earn more than a thousand 
a year ! Y ou are amazed. There is cause 
for amazement. A vagabond with a thou- 
sand a year % mdeed a curiosity in nature ; 
a wonder far surpassing the flying fish, 
petrified crab, or travelling lobster. How- 
ever, from my great love to the profession, 
I would w'iningly have them divested of 
their contempt, and part of their finery : 
the law should kindly take them uyder the 
wing of protecticM ; fix them into a cor- 
poration, like th|i of Ihe barbers ; * and 
abridge their ignominy an^ their pensions. 
As to their abilities m other respects. I 
would leave that entirely to the public, who 
are certainly, in this case, the properest 
judges — wheAer they despise tliem pr no. 

Ves^my Fum, I would abridge their 
pensions. A theatrical warrior, who con- 
ducts the battles of the stage, should be 
cooped up with the same caution as a 
bantam cock that is kept for fighting. 
When one of those animals is taken from 
its native dunghilj, we relrench it both in 
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the quantity of its food and tiie number 
of its seraglio: players should m the 
same manner be fed, not fattened ; they 
should be permitted to gel their biead, 
but not cat the people’s bread into the 
bargain ; and, instead of being permitted 
to keep four mistresses, in conseience tliey 
should be contented only with two. 

Were stage-i)layers tlnis brought into 
bounds, pcrliaps we should find their 
admirers less sanguine, and conseipientiy 
les.s ridiculous, in jiatioinsing them. We 
should he no longer struck with the ab- 
feunbty of seein/^ the same j)eopI^ who-^e 
valour makes kSucII figure abroad, apo- 
atrojihizing in the praise of a bouncing 
blockhead, and wrangling in the defence 
of a cujipcr- tailed actress at home. 

I shall conclude my letter with the scii- 
silile admonition of Me the philosopher: 
“ Vou love harmony,*” says he, “ and aie 
charmed with music. I do not blame you 
ftir hearing a fine voice yhen you aie in 
your closet, with a lovely partci re under 
your eye, or in the niMit time, while 
perhaps the moon diffuses^ier silver rays, 
but is a mail to carry thii>])assiun so fai as 
to let a company of comedians, musitians, 
and singeis, grow rich upon j^is exhausted 
fortune? Jf so, he it'scinbles one of those 
dead liodies, whose lirains the embalmei 
has picked out through its ears.”— Adieu. 

LETTKK LXxIi^I. 

To the same, 

Op' all the places of amusement w'hcre 
gentlemen and ladies are eifterlained, I 
have not been yet to visit Newmaiict. 
This, I /im told, in a large field, where, 
upon certain occasioim, Ihiee or four 
horses are brought ^cther, then set 
a-running, and, that horse whicli runs 
swiftest wins the wager. 

Vhis is reckoned a very polite and 
fashionable amusement here, much more 
foUow^ed by the nobility than partridge 
fighting at Java, or paper kites in Mada- 
gascar : several of the great here* I am 
told, understand as much of farriery as 
their grooms; and a horse with any 
share merit can never want n patron 
among the nobility. 

’We have a description of this enter- 
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I tainmeiil almost every day in some of the 
gazettes, as for instance: “ On such a day 
the Give and Take Plate w^as run foi 
lietwecn lus Grace’s Crab, his Lordship’s . 
Periwinkle, and Scpiire Smackems Sla- 
meikin. All rode their own horses. 
There was tlie greatest concourse of no- 
bility tliat has been kiiuwm here for several 
seasons, f'hc odds were in favotiir of 
Crab in the beginning; but Slamt;rkiii, 
after the first heat, seemed to have the 
inatcli hollow : howevei, it was soon seen 
that Periwinkle iuipiovcd in wind, which 
at last turned out accordingly; Crab was 
run to a staiuKlilljSlamcrkm was knocked 
up, and Periwinkle was brought in with 
universal ai^plaiisc.” Thus, you see, 
Pei I winkle received imiieisal applause, 
and, no doubt, his l.ordship came in for 
some share of that praise which was so 
lilicrally bestowed upon Periv/inklc. Sun 
of (’lima! how glorious must the senator 
ajipear in his caj) and leather breeches, 
hib whip crossed in his mouth, and thus 
coming to the goal, amongst the shout.s 
of grooms, jockeys, pimjis, stable-bred 
dukes, .aiui degraded geneials! 

P'rom the description of this princely 
amif?.ement now transcribed, and from 
the great venciation I have for tlic cha- 
lacters of its principal promoters, I make 
no doubt but I sluill look upon a horse- 
race w'lth becoming reverence, predisposed j 
as I am by a similar amusement, of whiclSl 
I have lately been a spectator; for just 
now I hajipcned to have an opjiort unity 
of being present at a cart race. 

Whether tins contention between three 
caits of diflerent parishes was promoted 
by a subscription among the nolhlity, 
or whethfr the grand jury, in council 
assembled, had gloriously combined ' to 
encourage plaiStral merit, I cannot take 
upon me to determine; but certain it Js, 
i the whole was conducted with the utmost 
J regularity and decorum, and the company, 

1 which made a brilliant appearance, were 
^ universally of ojiimon, the sport wa^ 

I high, the jjunning fine, and the riders 
' influenced by no bribe. 

It was run on the road from London 
*0 a village calleif Brentford, between a 
tuijij[>-cart, adust-cart, and a dung-cart; 
each of the owners condescending to 
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mount, and be his own driver. The odds 
at starting were, Dust against Dung, five 
to four ; but, after half a mile’s going, the 
knowing ones found themselves all on 
the wrong side, and it was Turnip against 
the field, brass to silver. 

Soon, however, the contest became 
more doubtful; Turnip indeed kept the 
^ay, but it was perceived that Dung had 
fetter bottom. The road re-echoed with 
the shouts of the spectators. “ Dung 
against Turnip! Turnij^ against Dung!” 
was now the universal cry; neck and 
neck ; one rode lighter, but the other had 
more judgment. I could not l>nt par- 
ticularly observe the ardour with which 
the fair sex espoused tl^ cause of the 
different riders on this occasion : one was 
charmed with the unwashed beauties of 
Dung; another was captivated with the 
patibulary aspect of Turnip; while, in 
the meantime, unfortunate gloomy Dust, 
who came whipping behind, was cheered 
by the encouragement of some, and pity 
of all. 

The contention now continued for some 
time, without a pos.sibility of determining 
to whom victory designed the prize. ^The 
winning post appeared in view, and he 
who drove the turnip-cait assured him- 
self of success; and successful he might 
have been, had his horse been as ambitious 
as he ; but upon approaching a turn from 
the road, which led homewards, the horse 
fairly stood still, and refused to move a 
foot farther. The dung-cart had scarce 
time to enjoy this temjiuiary triumph, 
when it was ])itched headlong into a ditch 
by the way-side, and the rider left to 
wallow in congenial mud. Dust, in the 
meantime, soon came up, and* not being 
far from the post, camWn, amidst the 
sl^outs and acclamations of all the spec- 
tators, and greatly caressed by all the 
quality of Brentford. Fortune was kind 
only to one, who ought to have been 
favourable to all ; each had peculiar merit, 
each laboured hard to earn the prize, and 
each richly deserved the cart? he drove. 

I do not know whether this description 
may not have anticipated that which I 
intended giving of Newmarket. I am 
told, there is little else to be seen even 
there. There may be some minute dif- 


feiences in the dress of the spectators, but 
none at all in their understandings : the 
quality of Brentford are as remarkable 
for politeness and delicacy as the breeders 
of Newmarket. The quality of Brentford 
drive their own carts, and the honourable 
fraternity at Newmarket ride their own 
horses. In short, the matches in one 
place aie as rational as those in the other ; 
and it is more tlian probable, that turnips, 
dust, and dung are all that can be found 
to furnish out description in either. 

P'orgive me, my firiend; but a person 
like me^ bred up in a pfiilosophic seclu- 
sion, is apt to regaM* perhaps with too 
much asperity those occurrences^ which 
sink man below his station in nature, and 
diminish the intrinsic value of humanity. 
— Adieu. 

LETTER •LXXXVII. 

From Fum Noam to Lien Cht Altangi. 
You tell me tli^ people of Europe are 
wise; but where lies their wisdom? You 
say they are valiant too ; yet 1 have some 
reasons to dojbt of their valour. They 
are engaged in war among each other, yet 
apply to the Russians, their neighbours 
and ours, for^ssistance. Cultivating such 
an alliance argues A once imprudence 
and timidity. All subsidies paid for such 
an aid, is strengthening the Russians, 
already too pt^erful, and weakening the 
employers, Bready exhausted by intestine 
commotions. 

I cannot avoid beholding the Russian 
empire as the natural enemy of the more 
western parts of Europe; as an enemy 
already possessed of great strength, and, 
from the nature of the government, every 
day threateiflng tj||)ecome more powerful. 
This extensive ®pire,* which, both in 
Europe and Asia, occupies almost a third 
of the old world, was, about two centur^s 
ago, divided into separate kingdoms and 
dukedoms, and, from such a division, con- 
sequently feeble. .Since the times^ how- 
ever, of Johan Basihdes it has increased in 
strength and extent ; and those untrodden 
forests, those innumerable savage animals, 
which formerly covered the fac^ of the 
country, arc now removed, and colonies 
of mankind planted in their room. A 
kingdom thus enjoying peace internally, 
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possessed of an unbounded extent of do- 
minion, and learning the military art at 
the expense of others abroad, must every 
day grow more powerful : and it is pio- 
bable we shall hear Russia, in future times, 
as formerly, called the Offiana Gentium. 

It was long the wish of Peter, their 
great monarch, to have a fort in -^ome of 
the western parts of Europe: many of 
his schemes and treaties were directed to 
this end, but, happily for Europe, he 
failed in them all. A fort in the power 
of this people would ])e like the possession 
of a floodgate ;*and whenever a®(ibition, 
interest, or necessity jlrompted, they might 
then be able to deluge the whole western | 
world with a barhaioiis inundation. I 

Relieve me, my friend, I cannot sufli- | 
ciently contemn the ])ohticians of Kuro])e, 
who thus make this powerful people arbi- 
trators in their quaf-rel. The Russians 
are now at that period between refinement 
and barbarity, wiiich seegis most adapted | 
to military achievement; and if once they 
happen to get footing in tlie western parts 
of Europe, it is not the |:eble efforts of 
the sons of effeminacy and dissension that 
can serve to remove them. Tiie fertile 
valley and soft climate will^ever be suf- 
ficient induceinents4odraw whole myiiads 
from theii native deserts, the trackless 
wild, or snowy mountain. 

Histoiy, experience, i^ason, nature, 
expand the book of wisdSi# before the 
eyes of mankind, but they will not read. 
We have seen with terror a winged 
phalanx of famished locusts, each singly 
contemptible, but from multi Aide become 
hideous, cover like clouds the face of day, 
and thi;eaten th^whole world with rum. 
We have seen them selling mn the fertile 
plains of India and E^t, destroying in 
an instant the labours and the hopes of 
nations ; sparing neither the fruit of the 
earth nor the verdure of the fields, and 
ciianmng into a frightful desert landscapes 
of ojit'ji luxuriant beauty. We have seen 
myriads of ants issuing together from the 
southern desert, like a torrent whose 
source was inexhaustible, succeeding each 
other \)jithout end, and renewing their 
destroyed forces with unwearied per- 
severance, bringing desolation wherever 
Jthey came, banishing men and animals, 


and, when destitute of all sulisistence, in 
heaps infecting the wilderness which they 
had made ! Like these have been the 
migrations of men. When as yet savage, 
and almost resembling their brute partners 
in the forest, subject like them only to tlu 
instincts of nature, and directed by hunge 
alone in tlie choice of an abode, how have 
we seen whole armies starting wild at 
I once from their forests and their densb' 
Goths, Huns, Vandals, Saracens, Turks, 
Tartars, myriad^ of men, animals in 
human form, without country, without 
j name, without laws, overjiowering by 
' numbeg; all opposition, ravaging citie.s, 

I overturning empires, and, after having 
I destroyed whqje nations, and spread 
extensive desolation, how have we seen 
them sink op})ressed by some new enemy 
more barbarous and even more unknown 
than they ’-♦Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXVIII. 

From Lien Chi Altan^i to Fum Hoam, First 
I^esident of tfw Ceremomal Acadnny at 
rckin in China. 

As the instruction of the fair sex in this 
country is entirely committed to tlie care 
of foreigners ; as their language masters, 
music masters, hair frizzers, and gover- 
nesses, arc all from abroad, I had some 
intentions of opening a female academy 
myself, and 'made no doubt, as 1 
j quite a foreigner, of meeting a favourable 
I reception. 

In this I intended to instruct the 
ladies m all tlie conjugal mysteries ; 
wives should be taught the art of niana^r. 
mg husbands, and maids the skill %( 
properly choosing them ; I would teach 
a wife ho# far she might venture to be 
sick, without ^iying disgust ; slie should 
be acquainted with the great benefits of 
the chohe in the stomach, and all the 
thorough -bred insolence of fashion; 
maids should learn the secret of nicely 
distin^ishing every competitor ; they 
should be able to know the difference 
between a pedant and a scholar, a citizen 
and a png, a squire and his horse, a beau 
and his monkey ; but chiefly, they should 
fVom managing their smUcs, 
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But 1 have discontinued the project ; one of prudery, the other of being a 
for what would signify teaching ladies the coquette. The eldest was ever learning 
manner of governing or cjioosing bus- maxims of wisdom and discretion from 
bands, when marriage is at present so her mamma, while the youngest employed 
much out of fashion, that a lady is very all her hours in gazing at her own face in 
well off who can get any husband at all ? a neighbouring fountain. 

Celibacy now prevails in every rank of j “ Their usual amusement in this solitude 

life ; the streets are crowded with old was fishing : their mother had taught 
.chelors, and the houses w'ith ladies them all the secrets of the art ; she 
who have refused good offers, and are showed them which were the most likely 
never likely to receive any for the future, places to throw out the line, what baits. 

The only advice, therefore, I could 1 were most proper for the various seasons, 
give the fair sex, as things stand at ' and the best manner .to draw up the finny 
present, is to get husbands as fast as prey, when they had hooked it. In this 
they can. There is certainly nothing in manner they spent *their time, easy and 
the whole creation, not even Babylon innocent, till one day the princes^ being 
in mins, more truly deplorable than a indisposed, desired them to go and catch 
lady in the virgin bloom of sixty-three, or | hci a sturgeon or a shark /or supper, 
a battered unmarried beau, who squibs ; which she fancied might sit easy on her 
about from place to place, showing his ! stomach. The daughters obeyed, and 
pigtail wig and his ears. The one ap- | clapping on a gold nsh, the usual bait on 
pears to my imagination in the form of a I those occasions, went and sat upon one 
double nightcap or a roll of pomatum, | of the rocks, letting the gilded hook glide 
the other 111 the shape of an electuary or a ’ down with the stream, 
box of pills. “ On the opposite shore, farther down, 

I would once more, therefore, advise at the mouth If the river, lived a diver 
the ladies to get husbands. I would for pearls, a youth who, by long habit in 
desire them not to discard an old jover his trade, was almost grown amphibious ; 
without very sufficient reasons, nor treat so that he ooiild remain whole hours at 
the new with ill-nature till they know him the bottom of the >fater, without ever 
false ; let not prudes allege the falseness fetching breath. He happened to be at 
of the sex, coquettes the pleasures of that very instant diving when the ladies 
nfeng courtship, or parents the necessary were fishin^vkh the gilded hook. Seeing- 
preliminaries of penny for penny. I therefore tfle oait, which to him had the 
have reasons that would silence even a appearance of real gold, he was resolved 
casuist in this particular. In the first j to seize the prize ; but both his hands being 
]dace, therefore, I divide the subject into ' already filled with pearl oysters, he found 
fifteen heads, and then sic ar^umciitor^ himself obliged tosnapatitwithhis mouth: 

But not to give you and myself the 1 the consequence is easily imagined ; the 

spleen, be contented at present with an ' hook, before unpercci'i^d, was instantly 
Indian tale. * fastened in* his nor could he, .with 

“ In a winding of thi^river Amidar, all his efforts 9 his* floundering, get 
just before it falls into the Caspian Sea, free. • 

there lies an island unfrequented by the “ * Sister,’ cries the youngest princess, 
inhabitants of the continent. In this *I have certainly caught a monstrous 
seclusion, blest with all that wild unculti- fish ; I never perceived anything struggle 
vated nature could bestow, lived a princess so at the end of my line before ;• come 
and her two dliughters. She had been and l^lp me to draw it in.’ They both 
wrecked upon the coast whilS her children now, therefore, assisted in fishing up the 
as yet were infants, who, of consequence, diver on shore ; but nothing could equal 
though grown up, were entirely un- their surprise on seeing him. ‘ Bless my 
acquainted with man. Yet, inexperienced eyes !’ cries the prude, ‘whathave we got 
as the young ladies were in the opposite here ? this is a very odd fish, to be sure ; 
sex, both early discovered symptoms, the I never saw anything in*my life look so 
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queer : what eyes, what terrible claws, 
what a monstrous snout ! I have read of 
this monster somewhere before —it cer- 
tainly must be a (anlaitg^ that eats 
women ; let us throw it back again into 
the sea where we found it/ 

*‘The diver, in the meantime, stood 
upon the beach at the end of the line, 
with the hook in his mouth, using every 
art that he thonglit could best excite pity, 
.and yiarticularly looking extremely tender, 
which is usual in such circumstances. 
The coquette, therefore, in some measure 
influenced by the innocence of hk looks, 
ventured to contradict her companion. 

* Upon my word, sister,’ says she, ^ I see 
nothing in the animal so very terrible as 
you are plejised to apprehend ; I think it I 
may serve well enough for a change. | 
Always sharks, and sturgeons, and lob- 
sters, and crawfish, make me quite sick. 

I fancy a slice of this, nicely grilled, and 
dressed up with shrimp jauce, would lie 


' caught was a man -fish ; one of the most 
I tame domestic animals in the world. 

I We could have let him run and play 
I about the garden, and he would hay^,» 
■ been twenty times more entertaining than 
our squirrel or monkey.’ — ‘ If that be all,’ 
says the young coquette, * we will fish for 
him again. If that be all, I’ll hold three 
toothjiicks to one pound of snufl[„ I cijtch 
him wdienever I please.* Accbrdingly 
they tlirew in their line once more, but 
with all their gihiing, and paddlipg, and 
assiduity, they could never after catch the 
i diver. In this slate of solitude and dis- 
; appoinknent they continued for many 
I years, still fishing, but without success ; 
till at last tlie.fieiiius of the place, in 
pity to their distresses, changed the 
])rude into a shrimp, and tlie coquette 
into an oyster.” — Adieu. 

LETTER LXXXIX. 

To the same 


very pretty eating. I fancy mamma 
would like a bit with pities above all 
things in the world ; and r it should not 
sit easy on her stomach,* it will be time 
enough to discontinue it when found 
disagreeable, you know.’— *IJorrid!’ cries 
the prude ; * wouId<lie girl be poisoned ? 
I tell you it is a ianlang i I have read 
of it in twenty places, it is everywdierc 
described as lieing tlie nuist pernicious 
animal that ever infested lift ocean. I 
am certain it is the most insidious ravenous 
creature in the world, and is certain 
destruction if taken internally.’ The 
youngest sister was now therefore obliged 
to submit ; both a.ssisted in drawing the 
hook with some violence from the divei’s 
jaw ; and he, finding jTmself at liberty, 
bent his breast agains^^he broad wave, 
and disappeareddn an instant. 

• Just at this juncture the mother came 
down to the beach to know the cause of 
her daughters’ delay ; they told her every 
circur.vstance, describing the Tnonster they 
had caught. The old lady was gne of 
the most discreet women in the world • 
she was called the black-eyed princess' 
from tviio black eyes she had received in 
her youth, being a little addicted to boxing 
m her liquor. ‘ Alas, my children, ’ cries 
she. what have you done 1 the fish you 


I AM amused, my dear Fum, with the 
labours of some of the learned here. One 
Rball write you a whole folio on the dis- 
section of a caterpillar; another shall 
sweH his works with a description of the 
plumage on the wing of a butterfly; a 
third shall see a little world on a peach 
leal^ and publish a book to describe whal 
his readers might see more clearly in twg, 
minutes, only by being furnished with eves 
and a microscope. * 

I have frequently compared the under- 
^andings of such men to llieir own glasses. 
Their field of vision is too contracted to 
take in the whole of any but minute 
objects ; they view all nature bit by bit ; 
now the proboscis, now the antennae, now 
the pinn® of-a flea. Now the polypu>. 
comes to hreal(Jigt upon a worn ; now it 
IS kept up,»to see how long it will live 
williout eating ; now it is turned insiile 
^tward, and now it sickens and dies, 
thus th^ proceed, laborious in trifles, 
constant m experiment, without one single 
^istraction, by which al»ne knowledge 
said ‘o increase ; till It 
employed upon minute 
things, contract to the size oAhe dimi- 

the “d a single mite shall fill 

mind s capacity. 

Yet believe me, my friend, ridiculous as 
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these men are to the world, they are set 
up as objects of esteem for each other. 

^ They have particular places appointed for 
meetings : in which one shows his 
cockle-shell, and is praised by all the 
society ; another produces his powder, 
makes some experiments that result in 
nothing, and comes off with admiration 
^nd applause ; a third comes out with the 
important discovery of some new process 
in the skeleton of a mole, and is set down 
as the accurate and sensible ; while one, 
still more fortunate tlian the rest, by pick- 
ling, potting, and preserving monsters, 
rises into unbounded reputation. • 

The labours of such men, instead of 
being calculated to amust the public, arc 
laid out only in diverting each other. The 
world becomes very little the better, or the 
wiser, for knowing what is the peculiar 
food of an insect, that is itseff the food of 
another, which in its turn is eaten by a 
third ; but there are men who have studied 
themselves into a habit of investigating 
and admiring such minutia:. To these 
such subjects are pleasing, as there are 
some who contentedly si>end whole days 
in endeavouring to solve enigmas, or dis- 
entangle the puzzling sticks of children. 

but of all the learned, those who pretend 
to investigate remote antiquity have least 
to plead in their owm defence, when they 
carry this passion to a faulty excess. They 
are generally found to supply by conjecture 
the want of record, and then by ]X‘ri>c- 
veraiicc are wrought up into a confidence 
of the truth of opinions wliich, even to 
themselves, at first ajipearcd founded only 
in imagination. 

The Europeans have heard much of the 
kingdom of China : its politeness, arts, 
commerce, laws, and Hitiirals are, how- 
ever, but very imperfectly known among 
therh. They have even now in their 
Indian warehouses numberless utensils, 
plants, minerals, and machines, of the use 
of which they are' entirely imiorant ; nor 
can any among^icm even make a probable 
guess for what they miglit Have been de- 
signed. Yet, though this people be so 
ignorant of the present real state of China, 
the philosophers I am describing have 
entered into long, learned, laborious dis- 
putes about what China was two thousand 


years ago. China and European happiness 
are but little connected even at this day ; 
but European happiness and China two 
thousand years ago have certainly no 
connexion at all. However, the learned 
have written on, and pursued the subject 
through all the labyiinths of antiquity; 
though the early dews and the tainted gale 
be passed away, though no footsteps re- 
main to direct the doubtful chase, yet still 
they run forward, open upon the uncertain 
scent, and though in fact they follow 
nothing, are earned in the pursuit. In 
this clmse, how ever, they all take different 
ways. One, for esfample, confidently as- 
sures us, that China was peopled by a 
colony from Egypt. Sesostris, he observes, 
led his army as far as the Ganges ; there- 
fore, if he w ent so far, he might still have 
gone as far as China, which is but about 
a thousand miles from thence ; therefore 
1 he did go to China; therefore China was 
I not peopled btiforc he w^ent there ; there- 
fore It w^as^copled by him. Besides, the 
Egyptians liju'e pyramids ; the Chinese 
have, mlikenfinner, theirporcelain tow’er : 
the Egyptians •used to light up candles 
upon every rejoicing ; the Chinese have 
lanterns upon the same occasion: the 
Egyptians had their*great ijiver ; so have 
the Chinese. But what seiwes to put the 
matter past a doubt is, that the ancient 
kings of and those of Egypt were 

called by file same names. The Emperor 
Ki is certainly the same with King A toes ; 
for, if we only change K into and i 
into toes,^ we shall have the name Atoes : 
and, with equal ease, Menes may be proved 
to be the same with the Emperor Yu ; 
therefore the Chinese •are a cobny from 
i^gvpt. • jjk 

But another V the •learned is entirely 
different from the last ; end he will have 
the Chinese to be a colony planted, by 
Noah, just after the Deluge. First, from 
the vast similitude there is Ijetween the 
name of FWii, the founder of tUe Chi- 
nese yionarchy, and that of Noah, the pre- 
server of the human race : Noah, Fohi, 
— very like each other truly ; they have 
each but four letters, and only two of the 
four happen to differ. But, to strengthen 
the argument, Fohi, as the Chinese chro- 
nicle asserts, had no father. Noah, it is 
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true, had a father, as the European Bible 
tells us; but then, as this father was 
probably drowned in the flood, it is just 
the same as if he had no father at all ; 
therefore Noah and Fohi are the same. 
Just -after the flood the earth was covered 
with mud ; if it was covered with mud, 
it must have been in crust at ed mud ; if 
it was mcrustated, it was clothed with 
verdure : this was a fine unembarrassed 
road for Noah to fly from his wicked 
children ; he therefore did fly from them, 
and took a journey of two tlioiisand miles 
for liis own amusement ; therefore Noah 
and Fohi are the sanTc 

Another sect of literati — for they all 
liass among the vulgar for very great 
scholars— assert, that the Chinese came 
neither from the colony of Sesostris, nor 
from Noah, but are descended fiom Magog, 
Meshec, and Tubal, and thciefore neither 
Sesostris, nor Noah, nor Fohi, are the 
same. , 

It is thus, my friend, that indolence 
assumes the airs of wisdom, and while it 
tdsses the cup and ball Ivith infantine 
the world »o look on, and 
CMS the stupid pastime philosophy and 
learning. — Adieu. 

LETTER XC. 

To the same 

When the men of this couniry are once 
turned of thirty, they regularly retire every 
year, at proper intervals, to lie in of the 
spleen. The vulgar, unfurnished with the 
luxurious comforts of the soVt cushion, 
down bed, and easy chair, are obliged’ 
when tl»e fit is oti them, to nurse it up 
by dpnking, idleness, aAl ill ffumour. In 
such dispositions iftihaj^/ is the foreigner 
who happens t« cross them; his long 
chm, tarmslied coat, or pinched hat, are 
sure to receive no quarter. If they meet 
no foreigner, however, to fight with, they 
are, ir^ such cases, generally Content with 
beating each other. 

The rich, as they have more .sensibility 
are operated upon with greater violence 
by this disorder. Different from the poor 
instead of liecoming more insolent, they 
grow totally unfit for opposition. A 
general here, wlio would have faced a 


culverm when well, if the fit be on him, 
shall hardly find courage to snuff a candle. 
An admiral, who could have opposed a 
broadside without shrinking, shall sit 
whole days in his chamber, mobbed up 
in double niglitcaps, shuddering at the 
intrusive breeze, and distinguishable from 
his wife only by his black beard and heavy 
eyebrows. } 

In the country this disorder mostly 
attacks the fair sex ; in town it is most 
unfavourable to ihc men. A lady who 
has pined whole years amidst cooing doves 
, and complaining nightingales, in rural 
I retirement, shall resume all her vivacity 
in one night at a city gaming-table ; her 
husband, who .roared, hunted, and got 
dmnk at home, shall grow splenetic in 
town in proportion to his wife’s good 
humour. Upon their arrival in London, 
they exchange their disorders. In conse- 
quence of her paities and excursions, 
he puls on the furicd cap and scarlet 
stomacher, and perfectly re.sembles an 
Indian husband, who, when his wife is 
safely delivered, permits her to transact 
business abroad, while he undergoes all 
the formality of keeping his bed, and 
receiving all the condolence in her place. 

But those who reside constantly in town, 
owe this disorder mostly to the influence 
of the weather. It is impossible to de.scribe 
what a variety of transmutations an east 
wind shall produce ; it has been known 
to change a lady of fashion into a parlour 
i couch ; an alderman into a plate of cus- 
tards ; and a dispenser of justice into a 
rat-trap. Even philosophers themselves 
are not exempt from its influence ; it has 
often converted a poet into a coral and 
bells, and h patriot senator into a dumb 
waiter. ^ 

Some days ago I went to visit the 
Man in Black, and entered his house with 
that cheerfulness which the certainty of 
a favourable reception always inspires. 
Upon opening the door of his apartment, 

1 found him with the most rueful face 
imjiginable, ifi a morning gown and flannel 
nightcap, earnestly employed in learning 
to blow the German flute. Struck with 
the jibsurdity of a man in the decline of 
Jile thus blowing away all his constitution 
and spirits, even without the consolation 
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of being musical, I ventured to ask what 
could induce him to attempt learning so 
difficult an instrument so late in life ? To 
this he made no reply, but groaning, and 
still holding the flute to his lips, continued 
to gaze at me for some moments very 
angrily, and then proccefled to practise 
his gamut as before. After having pro- 
duced a variety of the most hideous tones 
m nature, at last turning to me, he de- 
manded, whether I did not think he had ; 
made a surprising progress in two days ? 
“You see,” continues he, “I have got the 
ambushcer already ; and as for fingering, 
my master tells me, I shall have tlmt in a 
few lessons more.” I was so much as- 
tonished with this instance of inverted 
ambition, that I knew not what to reply ; 
but soon discerned the cause of all his 
absurdities : my friend was under a meta- 
morjihosis by the power of Spleen, and 
flute-blowing was unluckily become his 
adventitious passion. 

In order, therefore, to banish his anxiety 
imperceptibly, by seeming to indulge it, 

I began to descant on those gloomy topics 
by which philosophers often get rid of 
their own spleen, by communicating, it : 
the wretchedness of a man in this life ; 
the happiness of some wrought out of 
the miseries of others ; the necessity that 
wretches should expire under punishment, 
that rogues might enjoy affluence in tran- 
(^uilliiy : 1 led him on from the inhumanity 
of the rich to the ingratitude of the beggar ; 
from the insincerity of refinement to the 
fierceness of rusticity ; and at last had the 
good fortune to restore him to his usual 
serenity of temper, by permitting him to 
expatiate upon all the modes ^f human 
misery. 

“Some nights ago,” my friend, 
'‘sitting alone by my fire, I happened to 
look into an account of the detection of a 
set of men called the thief-takers. I read 
over the many hideous cruelties of those 
haters of mankind, of their pretended 
friendship to winches they meant to be- 
tray, of their sending men ouf to rob, and 
then hanging them. I could not avoid 
sometimes interrupting the narrative, by 
crying out, ‘Yet these are men !* As 
I went on, 1 was informed that they had 
lived by this practice several years, and 


had been enriched by the price of blood : 
‘And yet,’ cried I, ‘I have been sent into 
this world, and am desired to call these 
men my brothers !* I read, that the very 
man who led the condemned wretch to the 
gallows, was he who falsely swore his 
life away : ‘ And yet,’ continued I, ‘that 
perjurer had just such a nose, such lips, 
such hands, and such eyes, as Newton.’ 

T at last came to the account of the wretch 
that was searched after robbing one of the 
thief-takers of half-a-crown. Those of the 
confederacy knew thaJt hejiad got but that 
single half-crown in^the world ; after a 
long search, therefore, which they knew 
would be fruitless, and taking fropi him 
the half-crown, which they knew was all he 
had, one of the gang compassionately cried 
out, ‘Alas! poor cieatiire, let him keep 
all the rest he has got ; it will do him 
service in Newgate, where we are sending 
him.’ This was an instance of such com- 
plicated guilt and hypocrisy, that I threw 
down the book in an agony of rage, and 
began to think with malice of all the 
human kind. Ilat silent for some minutes^ 
and soon perceiting the ticking of yiy 
watch beginning to grow noisy and trouble- 
some, I quicldy placed it out of hearing, 
and strove to resume *my serenity. But 
the watchman soon gave me a second 
alarm. 1 had scarcely recovered from this, 
when my peacc^was assaulted by the wind 
at my windolv ; and when that ceased to 
blow, I listened for death-watches in the 
wainscot. I now found my whole system 
discomposed^ I strove to find a resource 
in philosophy and reason ; but what could 
I oppose, or where direct my blow, when 
I could see no enemy to^ombat ? • I saw 
no misery afpro^iing, nor knew ayy I 
had to fear, yetWtill I was miserable. 
Morning came ; I sought^for tranquillity 
in dissipation, sauntered from one place of 
public resort to another, but found myself 
disagreeable to my acqiiaintzyice, and 
ridiculous to others. I tried at di^rent 
times tdancing, fencing, and riding ; 
I solved geometrical problems, shaped 
tobacco-stoppers, wrote verses, and cut 
paper. At last T placed my affections on 
music, and find, that earnest employment, 
if it cannot cure, at least will palliate every 
anxiety.” — Adieu. • 
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LETTER XCI. 

To the same. 

It is no unplca^^inj^ contemplation, to 
consider the iniluencc which soil and 
climate have upon the disposition of the 
inhabitants, tlie animals, and vegetables 
of different countries. That among the 
brute creation is much more visible than 
in man, and that in vegetables more than 
either. In some places those plants 
which arc entirely poisonous at home lose 
their deleteiiou^s quality by being carried 
abroad : there ari^st^rpents in Macedonia 
so harmless as to lie used as playthings 
for children ; and we arc told that, in 
some parts of Fez, there arc lions .so veiy 
timorous as to be scared, though coming 
in herds, by the cries of women. 

I know of no country where the in- 
fluence of climate and soil is more visible 
than in England ; the same hidden cause 
which gives courage ta their tlogs and 
cocks, gives also a fierceness to their 
men. But chiefly this |*roeity appears 
among the vulgar. The*)olite of every 
country pretty nearly* resemble each 
other. But as, in simpling, it is among 
the uncultivated jirodiiclion^ of nature we 
are to examine life characteristic cliiTcr- 
ences of climate and soil, so in an esti- 
mate of the genius of the people we 
must look among the son^j^ ^ unpolished 
rusticity. I'he vulgar English, therefore, 
may be easily distinguished from all the 
rest of the world, by superior pride, im- 
patience, and a peculiar hardjncss of soul. 

Perhaps no qualities in the world are 
more susceptiWe of a finer polish than 
tJie.se ; •artificial •complaisance and easy 
deftvence being superwduce& over these, 
generally form a* grerw character : some- 
thing at once degant and majestic ; affa- 
bV', yet sincere. Such in general are 
the belter sort ; but they who are left in 
primitive, mdeness are the least disposed 
for society with others, or comfort inter- 
nally, of any people under the sum 

The poor, indeed, of every country, 
are but little prone to treat each other 
with tenderness ; their own miseries are 
too apt to engross all their pity ; and 
perhaps, too, they give but little com- 
^ miseration, as*they find but little from 
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others. But in England the poor treat 
each other upon every occasion with 
more than savage animosity, and as if, , 
they were in a state of open war byf ' 
nature. In China, if two porters should 
meet in a narrow street, they would lay 
down their burden.s, make a thousand 
excuses to each other for the accidental ^ 
interruption, and beg })ardon on ihqir 
knees ; if two men of the same obcupa- 
tiori should meet here, they would hrst 
begin to scold, Jvnd at last to beat each 
other. One would think they had miseries 
enough resulting from penury and labour, 
not to^incrcase them by ill-nature among 
them.selves, and subjection to new penal- 
ties ; but sudiconsiderations never weigh 
with them. 

But to recompense this strange absurdity, 
they are in the mam generous, brave, and 
enterpnsin^f They feel the slightest in- 
juries with a degree of ungoverned im- 
patience, but resist the greatest calamities ^ 
with surprising fortitude. Those miseries 
under which any other people in the world 
would sink, they have often showed they 
were capable of enduring ; if accidentally 
cast upon some desolate coast, their per- 
severance is beyond what any other nation 
is cai^ble of sustaining ; if imprisoned 
for crimes, their efforts to escape are 
great ei than among others. The peculiar 
strength of their prisons, when compared 
to those elsewhere, argues their hardi- 
ness ; even the strongest prisons I h%ve 
, ever seen in other countries 
j very insufficient to confine the untamable 
spirit of an Englishman. In short, what 
! man dares do in circumstances of danger^ 
j an Englishman will. His virtues seem 16 
sleep in the calm, and are called out only 
to combat thtr^.indred storm. 

But the greatest eulogy of this people 
is the generosity of their miscreants ; 
tenderness, in general, of their rubbers 
and highwaymen. Perhaps no people i 
can produce instances of the same kind, 
where the desperate mfec pity with in- 
justice ; stifl .show that they understand 
a distinction in crimes, and even in 
acts of violence, have still some tincture 
of remaining virtue. In every other 
country robbery and murder go almost 
always together ; here it seldom happens, 
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except upon ill-judged resistance or pur- | o f philosophic misery i s most truly ridicu- 
suit. Tne banditti of other countries are lous; a passion nowhere carried to so 
unmertiful to a supreme degree ; the extravagant an excess as in the country 
' highwa 5 rman and robber here are gene- where I now reside. It is not enough to 
rous, at least in their intercourse among engage all the compassion of a philosopher 
each other. Taking, therefore, my here, that his own globe is harassed with 
opinion of the English from the virtues wars, pestilence, or barbarity ; he shall 
and vices practised among the vulgar, grieve for the inhabitants of the moon, ii 
‘ ley at once present to a stranger all the situation of her imaginary mountains 
eir faults, and keep their virtues up happens to alter ; and dread the extinction 
only for the inquiring eye of a philosopher, of the sun, if the spots on his surface 
Foreigners are genesally shocked at happen to increase. One should imayine 
their insolence upon 6rst coming among that philosophy was»intru <lucea to make 
them : they find themselves ridiculed and hien haftpy; but h ej ^ e it serves to mnlL H 
insulted in every street ; they medt with ' huncTrecis miserable, 
none of those trifling civilities, so frequent' HjTTanHTaxTy^'Tome days ago, b^'ought 
elsewhere, which arc instances of mutual j me the diary of a philosopher of this 
good-will, without previous acquaintance ; , desponding sort who had lodged in the 
they travel through the country, either ; apartment before me. It contains the 
too ignorant or too obstinate to cultivate ^ history of a 1^ wl^ch seems to b^ue 
a closer acquaintance; meet ev^ry moment j continue d tissue^ oTsorro^ apjycli ensi^ 
something to excite their disgust, and ^and disfressT"^ single wcelc^ill seUve 
return home to characterise this as the ^"Tspe^Tmen of«the whole : — 

region of spleen, insolence, and ill-nature. Monday. — In what a transient de- 
Iii short England would be the last place caying situationKare we placed ; and what 
in the world I would travel to by way of various reason * does philosophy furnish 
amusement, but the first for instniction. to make mankind unhappy! A single 
I W'ould choose to have others for my grain of mustard shall continue to produce 
‘acquaintance, but Englishmen for my j its similitude •through numberless succes- 
friends. ‘ sions ; yet what has l^^en granted to this 

little seed, has been denied to our planetary 
LETTER XCII. system : the mustard seed is still unaltered, 

To the satne. but the systen^is growing old, and must 

Til^ mind is ever ingenious in making quickly fall to decay. How terrible will 
its town distress. The wandering beggar, it be, when the motions of all the planets 
who has none to protect, or feed, or to have at last become so irregular as to 
shelter him, fancies complete happiness in need repairing ; when the moon shall fall 
labour and a full meal; take him from into frightful paroxysms of alteration; 


rags and want, feed, clothe, and employ 
him; his wishes now rise one s^ep above 
his station; he could be happy were he 
possessed of raiment, ftkrjl, and ease. 
Suppose his wishes gratified even in these, 
his piospects widen as lie ascends; he 
finds himself in affluence and tranquillity, 
^ indeed, but indolence soon breeds anxiety, 
''^and he desires not only to be freed from 


, when the earth, deviating from its ancient 
, track, and with every other planet forget- 
^ ting its circutar r^lutions, shall bei^me 
' so eccentric, that*ncoiifined by the laws 
of system, it shall fly off* into boundless 
space, to knock against some distant world, 
or fall in upon the sun, either extinguish- 
ing his light, or burned up by his names 
in a momenf! Terhaps, while I write, 


pain, but to be p^sessed of pleasure : plea- [ this dreadful change has begun. Shield 
sure is granted him, and thiS but opens i me from universal ruin! Yet idiot man 
his soul to ambition ; and ambition will be j laughs, sings, and rejoices, in the very 
» sure to taint his future happiness, either face of the sun, and seems no way Inuched 


with jealousy, disappointment, or fatigue, with his situation. 

But of all the arts of distress found out . “ Tuesday.— Went to bed in great 
by man for his own torment, perhaps that distress, awaked and wa^ comforted by 
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considering that this change was to happen 
at some indefinite time; and therefore, 
like death, the thoughts of it might easily 
be borne. But there is a revolution, a 
fixed determined revolution, which must 
certainly come to pass; yet which, by 
good fortune, I shall never feel, except in 
my posterity. The obliquity of the equator 
with the ecliptic is now twenty minutes 
less than when it was observed two 
thousand years ago by Piteas. If this be 
the case, in six thousand the obliquity 
will be still less by a« whole degree. This 
being supj^osed, jt is evident ♦hat our 
earth, as Louville has clearly proved, has 
a motion, by which tlie climates must 
necessarily change ])lacc, and in the space 
of one mijlion of years England shall 
actually travel to the Antarctic pole. I 
shudder at tlie change ! How shall our 
unhappy grandchildren endure the hideous 
climate I A million of years will soon be 
accomplished; they ar» but a moment 
when compared to eternity; then shall 
our charming country, asH may say, in a 
moment of time, rcsemllc the hideous 
wilderness of Nova Zerrrtda. 

“ Wednesday. — To-night, by my cal- 
culation, the long predicted comet is to 
make its first ajf^iearance. Heavens ! 
what terrors are impending over our little 
dim speck of earth ! Dreadful visitation ! 
Are we to be scorched in ^.s fires, or only 
smothered in the vapour of iTs tail ? That 
is the question ! Thoughtless mortals, go 
build houses, plant orchards, purchase 
estates, for to-morrow you dig. But what 
if the comet should not come? That 
would be equally fatal. Comets are ser- 
vants which periodically return to supply 
the ^lun with fuel. If A^ur sJn, therefore, 
should be disappoints of the expected 
supply, and all his fuel be in the meantime 
burnt out, he must expire like an exhausted 
taper. What a miserable situation must 
our Ltirtlj be in without his enlivening 
rays Have we not seen several neigh- 
bouring suns entirely disappear? Has 
not a fixed star, near the tail of the Ram, 
lately been quite extinguished ? 

‘ Thursday. — ^T he comet has not yet 
appeared; I am sorry for it; first, sony 
because my calculation is false ; secondly, 
sorry lest the* ^un should want fuel ; 
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thirdly, sorry lest the wits should laugh at 
our erroneous predictions ; and, fourthly, 
sorry because, if it appears to-night, it 
must necessarily come within the sphere 
of the earth’s attraction ; and Heaven 
help the unhappy country on which it 
happens to fall ! 

Friday.— Our whole society have been 
out, all eager in search of the comet. Wle 
have seen not less than sixteen comets in 
different parts of the heavens. However, 
we are unanimously resolved to fix upon 
one only to be thie comet expected. That 
near Virgo wants nothing but a tail to fit it 
out completely for terrestrial admiration. 

Saturday. — The moon is, I find, at 
her old pranksji Her appulses, librations, 
and other irregularities, indeed amaze me. 
My daughter, loo, is this morning gone off 
with a grenadier. No way surprising ; 
I was never* able to give her a relish for 
wisdom. She ever promised to be a mere 
expletive in the creation. But the moon, 
the moon gives me real uneaine.ss ; I 
fondly fancied 1 had fixed her. I had 
thought her constant, and constant only 
to me ; but every night discovers her 
infidelity, and proves me a desolate and 
abandoned lover.” — Adieu. 

LETTER XCIII. 

To ihe same. 

It is surprising what an influence titles 
shall have upon the mind, even though 
these titles be of our own making. Like 
children, we dress up the puppets in 
finery, and then stand in astonishment at 
the plastic wonder. I have been told of 
a rat-catej^er here, who strolled for a long 
time about the villages near town, without 
finding any CH^ifoyment ; at last, however, 
he thought projier to take the title of his 
Majesty’s Rat-catcher in ordinary, and 
thus succeeded beyond his expectations : 
when it was known that he caught rats at 
court, all were ready to give him counte- 
nance and employment. • 

But of all the people, they who make 
hooks seem most perfectly sensible of the 
advantages of titular dignity. All seem 
convinced, that a book written by vulgar 
hands can neither instruct nor improve ; 
none but kings, cham^nd mandarines 
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can write with any probability of success. 
If the titles inform me right, not only 
kings and courtiers, but emperors them- 
selves, in this country, periodically supply 
the press. 

A man here who should write, and 
honestly confess that he wrote, for bread, 
might as well send his manuscript to fire 
* e baker’s oven ; not one creature will 
him : all must be court-bred poets, 
or pretend at least to be court -bred, who 
can expect to please. ^J'ould the caitiff 
fairly avow a design of emptying‘~«our 
pockets and filling his own, every reader 
would instantly forsake him : evea those 
who write for bread themselves would 
combine to worry him, perfectly sensible 
that his attempts only served to take the 
bread out of their mouths. 

And yet this ailly prepossession the 
more amazes me, when I ccAisider, that 
almost all the excellent productions in wit 
that have appeared here w^cre purely the 
offspring of necessity ; their Dry dens, 
Butlers, Otways, and Farquhars, were all 
writers for bread. Believe me, my friend, 
hunger has a most amazing facu lty o f sharp- 
ening t he genius ; and he who, with a full 
bWly, USn think like a hero, after a course 
of fasting, shall rise to the sublimity of a 

li-god. 

lut what will most amaze is, that this 
very set of men, who are now so much dcpre- j 
ciated by fools, are, however, the very best 1 
writers they have among them at present. | 
For my own part, were I to buy a hat, I 
would not have it from a stocking-maker, 
but a hatter ; were 1 to buy shoes, I should 
not go to the tailor’s for thatTpurpose. It 
is just so wdth regard to wit ; did I, for 
my life, desire to be well served, I would 
apply only to those wh^ Bjade it ^ their 
trade, and lived by it. ^You smile at the 
oddity of my opinion : b'ut be assured, my 
friend, that wit is in some measure me- 
chanical ; and tjiatji man long habituated 
to catch at even its rSemblance, will at 
.last be happy enough to possess the sub- 
stance. By a long habit of writing he 
acquires a justness of thinking, and a 
mastery of manner, which holiday writers, 
even with ten times his genius, may vainly 
attempt to equal. 

^ How then are they deceived who 


expect from title, dignity, and exterior 
circumstance, an excellence, which is in 
some measure acquired by habit, and 
sharpened by necessity ! You have seen, 
like me, many literary reputations, pro- 
moted by the influence of fashion, which 
have scarce survived the possessor ; you 
have seen the poor hardly earn the little 
reputation they acquired, and their merit 
only acknowledged when they were in- 
capable of enjoying the pleasures of popu- 
larity : such, however, is the reputation 
) worth possessing ; that w liich is hardly 
earned ii hardly lost — Aclieu. 

LETTER XCIV. 

From Ilingpo^ in Mosto^Vy to Lten Chi Altangiy 
in London 

Where will my disappointments end ? 
Must I still be doomed to accuse the 
severity of my fortune, and show my con- 
stancy in distress, rather than moderation 
in prosperity? J had at least hopes of 
conveying my charniing companion safe 
from the reach of every enemy, and of 
again restoring her to her native soil. 
But those hopes are now no more. 

Upon leaving Tcrki, we took the nearest 
road to the dominions of Russia. We 
passed the Ural mountains, c()\eied with 
eternal snow, and traversed the forests of 
U fa, where the prowling bear and shrieking 
hycena keep undisputed possession. 
We next emTiarked upon the rapid river 
Bulija, and made the best of our way to 
the banks of the Wolga, where it waters 
the fruitful valleys of Casan. 

There were two vessels in company, 
properly equijiped and armed, in order to 
oppose the Wolga pirates, who, we were 
informed, inlbsledjhis river. Of all ipan- 
I kind these pirateBire the most terrible. 
They are composed of tlie criminals and 
outlawed peasants of Russia, who fly U> 
the forests that lie along the banks of the 
Wolga for protection. Here jhey join 
in parties, leatl a savage life, and haye no 
other subsistence but plunder. Being 
deprived of houses, friends, or a fixed 
haoitation, they become more tenible even 
than the tiger, and as insensibl#to»all the 
feelings of humanity. They neither give 
quarter to those they conquej^ nor receive 
it when overpowered thftnfclves. The 
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severity of the laws against them serves 
to increase their barbarity, and seems to 
make them a neutral species of beings, 
between the wildness of the lion and the 
subtlety of the man. When taken alive, 
their punishment is hideous. A floating 
gibbet is erected, wIjicJi is Jet run down 
with the stream ; here, upon an iron hook 
stuck under their ribs, and upon which 
the whole weight of their body depends, 
they are left to expire in the most terrible 
agonies, some being thus found to linger 
several days successively. 

We were buf three clays’ voyage from 
the confluence of thi? river into the Wolga, 
when we perceived at a distance behind 
us an armed bark coming up, with the 
assistance of sads and oars, in order to 
attack us. The dreadful signal of death 
was hung upon the mast, and our cajitain 
with his glass could* easily discern them 
to be pirates. It is impossible to express 
our consternation on tlys occasion ; the 
whole crew instantly came together to 
consult the properest means of safety. 1 1 
was, therefore, soon det(| mined to send 
off our women and valuable commodities 
in one of our vessels, and that the men 
should slay in the other, aijd boldly op- 
pose the enemy. •This resolution was 
soon put into execution, and I now reluc- 
tantly parted from the beautiful Zelis, for 
the first time since our retinal from Persia. 
The vessel in winch sjhe was^disappeared 
to my longing eyes, in proportion as that 
of the pirates approached us. They soon 
came up; but, upon examining ourstrength, 
anci perhaps sensible of the manner in 
which we had sent off our most valuable 
effects, .they seemed more eager to pursue 
the vessel we had sen^way* than attack 
us. In thi.s msftiner^hey continued to 
harass us for thflee days, still endeavouring 
tg pass us without fighting. Put, on the 
fourth day, finding it entirely impossible, 
and .lesjiairing to seize the expected booty, 
they ^lesisted from their enfleavours, and 
left us to pursue our voyage jirithout 
interruption. 

Our jov on this occasion was great; 
but so(in W disappointment more terrible I 
because unexpected, succeeded. The ! 
bark in which our women and treasure i 
were sent oil v%s wrecked upon the banks I 


of the Wolga, for want of a proper num- 
ber of hands to manage her, and the 
whole crew carried by the peasants up the 
country. Of this, however, we were not 
sensible till our arrival at Moscow ; where, ' 
expecting to meet our separated bark, we 
were informed of its misfortune, and our 
loss. Need I paint the situation of my 
mind on this occasion? Need 1 describe 
all I feel, when I despair of beholding tne 
beautiful Zehs more? h'ancy had dressed 
the future prospgct of my life in the gayest 
colouring; but one unexpected stroke of 
fortune has robbed it of 'every charm. 
Her d#ar idea mixes with every scene of 
pleasure, and without her presence to 
enliven it, the whole becomes tedious, 
insijud, insiijiportable. I will confess — 
now that she is lost, I will confess I loved 
her ; nor is it in the power of time or of 
reason to CKise her image from my heart. 

- - Adieu. 

LETTER XCV. 

P rovt Lien Chi Altangi to hlingpo^ at Moscow, 

Your misfortunes are mine; but, as every 
period of life is marked with its own, 
you must learn to endure them. Dis- 
, appointed love makes the misery of youth ; 

1 disappointed ambition, that of manhood 
and successless avarice, that of age. Thes^ 
three attack us through life ; and it is our 
duly to stand upon our guard. 'I'o love 
wc ought to oppose dissipatioif/' and 
endeavour to change the object df the 
affections ; to ambition, the happiness of 
indolence and obscurity ; and to avarice, 
the fear of soon dying. These are the 
shields with which we should ari^ our- 
selves ; afld thus make every scene of life, 
if not pleasigg^t least supportable. 

Men cornplain of not finding a place of 
reiKise. I'liey are in the wrong : they 
have it for seeking. What they should 
indeed complain of, is that the heart is an 
enemy to that very repose they seek. To 
themselves alone should 4hey impute their 
discontent • They seek within the short 
span of life to satisfy a thousand desires, 
each of which alone is insatiable. One 
month passes, and another comes on • the 
yeai ends, and then begins ; but man is 
still unchanging in folly, still blindly con- 
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tinuing in prejudice. To the wise man 
every climate and every soil is pleasing ; 
to him a parterre of flowers is the famous 
valley of gold ; to him a little brook the 
'’Tpuntain of the young peach-trees ; to such 
a than the melody of birds is more ravishing 
than the harmony of a full concert; and 
I the tincture of the cloud prefeiable to the 
[^j^uch of the finest pencil. 

^The life of man is a journey ; a journey 
that must be travelled, however bad the 
roads or the accommodation. If in the 
beginning it is found dangerous, narrow, 
and difficult, it must either grow better in 
the end,' or we shall by custom li^ni to 
bear its inequality. 

But, though I see you incapable of pene- 
trating into grand principles, attend at 
least to a simile, adai)ted to every appre- 
hension. I am mounted upon a wretched 
ass, I see another man beforotme upon a 
sprightly hoise, at which I find some un- 
easiness. 1 look behind me, and see 
numbers on foot, stooping under heavy 
burdens ; let me learn to pity their estate, 
and thank Heaven for my own. 

] Shingfu, when under misfortunes, would 
the beginning weep like a child ; but 
he soon recovered his former tranquillity. 
After indulging grief for a few days, he 
would become, as usual, the most merry ! 
^Id man in all the province of Shansi. | 
^About the time that his wife died, his 
possessions were all consumed by fire, and 
his oii>y son sold into captivity ; Shingfu 
grievi^ for one day, and the next went to 
dance a,t a mandarine’s door for his dinner. 
The company were surprised to see the old 
man so merry, w'hen suffci ing such great ‘ 
losses j and the mandarine liimself coming 
out, asked him, how he, w^ho hdd grieved 
so much, and given way to calamity the 
day before, could now be'*^o cheerful? 

“ You ask me one question,” cries the old ' 
'man ; “ let me answer by asking another : 
i^hich is the most durable, a hard thing, j 
0 OY a soft thing ; that which resists, or that ; 
which makes n<r resistance ?” — “A hard | 
thing, tobesure,’”replied thenmndarine. — ; 
“ There you are wrong,” returned Shingfu. ! 
“ I am now four score years old ; and, it | 
you look in my mouth, you will find that i 
1 have lost all my teetli, but not a bit of 
my tongue.”— Adieu. | 


LETTER XCVI. 

Frovi Lien Chi AUan^t to Fum fioani. First 
President of the Ceremonial Auideniy at 
Pekin, in China, 

The manner of grieving for our departed 
1 friends in China is veiy different from that 
j of Europe. The mourning colour of 
' Europe is black ; that of China white. 
When a parent or relation dies here — for 
they seldom mourn for friends — it is only 
clapping on a suit of sables, grimacing it 
for a few days, and all, soon forgotten, goes 
I on as before ; not a single creature missing 
j the deceased, except perlfaps a favourite 
housekeeper or a fav(5urtte cat. 

On the contrary, with us in China it is 
a very serious affair. The piety with’whicli 
I have seen you behave, on one of these 
I occasions, should never be foi^gotten. I 
j remember it was upon the death of thy 
' grandmother’s maideh sister. The coffin 
j was exposed in the principal hall, in public 
1 view. Befc're il^were placed the figures 
j of eunuchs, horses, tortoises, and other 
animals, in attitudes of grief and respect, 
j The moie distal^ relations of the old lady, 

' and I among the jaumber, came to pay our 
■ compliments of condolence, and to salute 
the deceased ^ter the manner of our coun- 
try. We had scarce ^^resented our wax 
candles and perfumes, and given the howl 
of departure, when, crawling on his belly 
fioni under a curtain, out came the reverend 
Fum Hoan#hmiself, in all the dismal 
solemnity of distress. Your looks were 
set for sorrow^ ; your clothing consisted in 
a hempen Ijag lied round the neck with a 
string. For* two long months did this 
mourning continue. By night you lay 
stretched on a single ma^, and .sat, on the 
stool of disesntenUby day. Pious man ! 
W'ho could thus s(i||tin example of sorrow 
and decorum to our country. Pious coun- 
try ! where, if we do not grieve at tl^ 
departure of our friends fur their sakes, at 
least we are taught to regret them for our 
own. • * , 

All is very different here ; amazement 
all ! W fiat sort of people am 1 got amongst? 
Fum, thou son of Fo, what sort of people 
am I got amongst? No crawjhg^ round 
the coffin; no dressing up in heMpen bags; 
no lying on mats, or sitting on mdoIs ! Gen- 
tlemen here shall put on^m mourning 
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with as sprightly an air as if prLj:)aring for want cobblers to mend their shoes, there 
a birthnight; and widows shall actually is no danger of its wanting emperors to 
dress for another husband in their weeds for rule their kingdoms : from such consideia- 
the former. 1 he best jest of all is, that our tions, I could bear the loss of a king with 
merry ^ mourners^ clap bits of muslin on the most philosophic resignation. How- 


their sleeves, and these are called weepers. 
^V'eeplng muslin ! alas, alas, very sorrow- 
ful truly ! These weepers, then, it seems, 
are to bear the whole burden of the 
distress. 


ever, I thought it my duty at least to appear 
sonowful, to put on a melancholy aspect, 
or to set my face by that of the people. 

The first company I came amongst, ' 
after the news became general, was a setj 


- UII • I uuuaiiic was a ttu'ij 

liut 1 nave had the strongest instance of 1 of jolly companions, who were drinking 
ns contrast, this tragi-comical behaviour , prosperity to the ensuing reign. I entered 
in istress, upon a recent occasion. Their 1 the room with looks of despair, and even 
king, whose dcpartu^rc though sudden was j expected applause for the suiicrlative misery 
not unexpected, died after a reign of many i of my countenance. Instead of that, I was 
years.^ H is age and uncertain state of [ univensally condemned by the coinpany 
icalt i served, in some measure, to dimi- | foragntnacinj; son of a whore, and desired 
rush the sqrrow of his subjects; and their , to take away my penitential phiz to some 
xpcctations from his successor seemed to ' other quarter. I now corrected my former 
balance their minds between uneasiness mistake, and, with the most sprightly air 
hnl imaginable^ entered a company wLre 

lli^v oulrratZrM over me ccrenfoniesTf 

, V . ‘ haVfC endeavoured to j the ajiproaching funeral. Here I sat for 

e.tify her jrraMu^ to their deceased ’ some time w,th an air of pe t vivaLv 

ivmg for virtues wliich lie ha’d not should I imm.r ant Tnn ''' “ ''"X 

lament him dea<l for those he really had dies in rl' i “ en'peror 

In this univer^tl cause for natlo.ml it ! solemnife k ‘J " f ‘he 
tre^, as I had no intuKst nlVself so ii is j rnffprs avn the royal 

but natural to su^jios® felt no real ifllic ' rlnHn 

tion. “ In alUhVlos^s of Z ?rienl"' it burr' order mourn- 

^ys an European philosopher, » we tst payVor it ' 
consider how much our own welfare is murt ih/ 
affent> .1 by their departure, and moderate tat wWiou?p"”tThoV'"‘'^^ 
lust m the%ame proper- enourt to ^ 


- ...... me -place of a kin^ is soon 1 Dear. YVliat ! 

supplied; id as /he Chinese proverb Inc ' mourning before thev 

«. ..x„t „„ 1 1 ,5 
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got amongst ; where being out of black is 
a certain symptom of poverty ; where those 
who have miserable faces cannot have 
mourning, and those who have mourning 
will not wear a miserable face ! 

LETTER XCVII. 

To the same. 

,^is usual for the booksellers here, when 
a book has given universal pleasure upon 
one subject, to bring out several more 
upon the same idan ; which are sure to 
have purehascis and leaders, from that 
desire which all men have to view a pleas- 
ing object on every side. The firSt per- 
formance serves rather to awaken than 
satisfy attention; and whefi that is once 
moved, the slightest effort serves to con- 
tinue its progression ; the merit of the first j 
diffuses a light sufficient to illuminate the 
succeeding efforts ; and no oilier subject 
can be relished, till that is exhausted. A 
stupid work coming thus immediately in 
the train of an applauded performance 
weans the mind from the object of its 
pleasure, and resembles the sponge thrust 
into the mouth of a discharged culverin, 
in order to adapt it for a new explosion. 

'I'his manner, however, of di awing off 
a subject, or a peculiar mode iff writing 
,|^the dregs, effectually precludes a revival 
^ of that subject or manner for some time 
for the future ; the sated reader turns from 
it with a kind of literary nausea; and, 
though the titles of books are the part of 
them most read, yet he has scarce per- 
severance enough to w'ade through the 
title-page. 

Of this number T own myself one : I 
am now grown callous to several sub- 
jects, and different kinds of com]iosition. 
Whether such originally«j<^ased I will 
not take upon me to determine; but at 
present T spurn a new book, merely upon 
seeing its name in an advertisement; nor 
have tlie smallest curiosity to look beyond 
the first leaf, even though in the second 
the author prorrfffees his own face neatly 
engraved on copper. 

i am become a perfect epicure in read- 
ing; plain beef or solid mutton will never 
do. I am for a Chinese dish of bears* 
claws and birds’ nests. I am for sauce 
strong with asafoetida, or fuming with gar- 


lic. For this reason there are a hundred 
very wise, learned, virtuous, well-intended 
productions, that have no charms for me. 
Thus, for the soul of me, I could never find 
courage nor grace enough to wade above 
two pages deep into “Thoughts upon God 
and Nature or “7'houghts upon Provi- 
dence or “ Thoughts upon Free Grace;” 
or, indeed, into thoughts upon anything 
at all. I can no longer meditate with 
meditations for every day in the year. 
Essays upon clivers subjects cannot allure 
me, though never so»int^es‘^ing ; and as 
for funertil sermons, ©r ^Ven thanksgiving 
sermons, I can neither weep with the one 
nor rejoice with the other. 

But it is chiefly in gentle poetry, where 
I seldom look farther than the<itle. The 
truth is, I take up books to be told some- 
thing new; but here, jis it is now managed, 
the reader is told nothing. He opens the 
book, and there finds very good words 
truly, and much tixactness of rhyme, but 
no infonnation. A parcel of gaudy images 
pass on before^his imagination like the 
figures in a chcfni; but curiosity, induc- 
tion, reason, aiuTthe whole train of affec- 
tions, are fast asleep. The jnctmda et 
tdonea viUr — rtiose sallies w'hich mend the 
heart, while they amftse the fancy — are 
quite forgotten ; so that a reader who 
would lake up some modern applauded 
performances (4 this kind must, in order 
to be pleased, first leave his good sense 
i behind him, lake for his recompense and 
guide bloated and compound epithet, and 
dwell on paintings, just indeed, because 
laboured with minute exactness. 

If we examine, however, our internal 
sensations, w^e shall fincl ourselvfcs but 
little pleased with Ach laboured vanities; 
w e shall find Ih^ our applause rather 
proceeds from a kind of edntagion caught 
np from others, and wdiich w’c contribute 
, to diffr ,e, than from what we privately 
feel. 7 here eye some subjects «f which 
almost all the w’orld perceive the futMityy 
yet all •combine in imposing them upon 
each other, as worthy of praise. But 
chiefly this imposition obtains inl^erature, 
where men publicly contemn #hgft they 
relish with rapture in private, ala approve 
abroad what has given discuM at home. 

I The truth is, we deliver criticisms 
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in public which are supposed to be best 
calculated, not to do justice to the author, 
but to impress others with an opinion of 
our superior discernment. But let works 
of this kind, which have already come off 
with such applause, enjoy it all. It is not I 
my wish to diminish, as I was never con- ‘ 
siderable enough to add to, their fame; 
but, for the future, I fear there arc many 
poems of which 1 shall find spirits to read 
but the title. In the first place, all odes 
upon Winter, or Summer, or Autumn ; in 
short, all odes. ejMides, and monodies 
whatsoever, .shall hereafter be defined too ; 
polite, classical, oTiscure, and refined, to ' 
be rea^J, and entirely above human com- j 
prehension. Pastorals are pretty enough 
—for those that ,like them : liut to me 
Thyjsis IS one of the most insipid fellows 
I ever conversed with^ and as for Corydon, 

I do not choose his company. Klegies 
and epistles aie very fine— to those to 
whom they are addressed; and as for epic 
poems, 1 am generally able to discover 
the whole plan m readirig the two first 
pages. f 

Tragedies, however, as they are now 
made, are good instructive moral sermons 
enough; and it would be a feult not to be 
pleased with good things. There 1 learn ^ 
several great truths : as, that it is impos- i ; 
siljle to see into the ways of futurity ; that ' i 
punishment always attei^s the villain ; * ; 
that love is the fond soother ^f the human , i 
breast ; that we should not resist Heaven’s ] 
will, -for jn resisting Heaven’s will, , ] 
Heaven s will is resisted ; jivith several 1 
other sentiments equally new, delicate, 1 
and striking. Kvery new tragedy, theie- ; 
fore, I. shall go to see ; for reflections of ‘ 
this, nature make a derate harmony, , 
when mixed up ^^ith proper quantity of l 
dnim, trumpet,. thunder, lightning, or the i 
sfenc-shifter’s whistle. —Adieu. 

. LETTER XCVIII. J 

» To the samc.^ ] 

1 HAD some intentions lately of going ! i 
to visit Bedlam, the place where those ' 1 
w 0 go mad are confined. I went to wait t 
upon Ike t an in Black to be my conduc- i i 

thcr courts\f Tusiice. It gave me some ! i 


5t surprise to find my friend engaged in a 
lawsuit, but more so when he informed 
>f me that it had been depending for several 
s years. “How is it possible,” cried I, 
ff “ for a man who knows the world to go 
t I to law ? I am well acquainted with the 
- ‘ courts of justice in China : they resemble 
; rat-traps every one of them ; nothing more 
j easy than to get in, but to get out agajn 
I is attended with some difficulty, and more 
j cunning than rats arc generally found to 
i possess ! ” 

» “Faith,” replied my friend, “I should 

► ; not have gone to law but that I was 

► I assured of success before I began ; things 

■ j were presented to me in so alluring a light, 

I that 1 th<)ughl4)y barely declaring myself 
: a candidate for the prize, 1 had nothing 
' moie to do but to enjoy the fruits of the 
victory. Thus have 1 been upon the eve 
of an imagihary triumph every term these 
ten years ; have travelled forward with 
victory ever in my view, but ever out of 
reach ; however, at present I fanejt we 
have hampered our antagonist in such a 
marner, that, without some unforeseen 
demur, we shall this very day lay him 
fairly on his back.” 

“If Ihinp be so situated,” said I, “I 
^ don’t care if I attend you to the courts* 

' and partake in the pleasure of your suc^ 
j cess. But prithee,” continued I, as we 
set forward, “what reasons have you to 
. think an afTair at last concluded, which 
has given you so many former disappoint- 
jments?” — “My lawyer tells me,” re- 
turned he, “ that I have Salkeld and Ven- 
tris strong in my favour, and that there 
are no less than fifteen cases in point.” — 

■ “ I understand,” said I ; “tliose are t\y:q 
of your jildges who have already dedfiHred 
their opmic " “ Pardon me,” replf^ 
my friend, “ Salkeld and Ventris are law- 
yers who some hundred years ago gave 
their opinions on cases similar to mine : 
these opinions which make for me, hiy 

I lawyer is to cite ; and those opinions 
I which look another wa}^re cited by the 
lawyer employed by my antagonist ; as I 
observed, 1 have Salkeld and Ventris foi 
j me ; he has Coke and Hale for him ; 

; and he that has most opinions is most 
, likely to carry his cause.” — “ But where 
is the necessity,” cried I, “of prolonging 
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a suit by citing the opinions and reports 
of others, since the same good sense which 
determined lawyers in former ages, may 
serve to guide your judges at this day ? 
They at that time gave their opinions only 
from the light of reason; your judges have 
the same light at present to direct them ; 
let me even add, a greater, as in) former 

;es there were many prejudices from 
ich the present is happily free. If 
arguing from authorities be exploded from 
every other branch of learning, why should 
it be particularly adhered to in this? I 
plainly foresee how such a method of in- 
vestigation must embarrass every suit, 
and even perplex the student ; ceremonies 
will be multiplied, formalities must in- 
crease, and more time will thus be spent 
in learning the arts of litigation, than in 
the discovery of right.” 

“ I see,” cries my friend, ” lhat you are 
for a speedy administration of justice ; but 
all the world will grant, that the more 
time that is taken up in considering any 
subject, the better it will be understood. 
Besides, it is the boast of an Englishman, 
that his property is secure, and all the 
world will grant, that a deliberate admi- 
nistration of justice is the best way to se- 
cure his property. Why have we so fnany 
||awyers, but to secure our property ? 
Why so many formalities, but to secure 
our property ? Not less than one hundred 
thousand families live in opulence, ele- 
gance, and case, merely by securing our 
property.” 

“To embarrass justice,” returned I, 
“ by a multiplicity of laws, or to hazard 
it by a confidence in our judges, are, I 
grant, the opposite rocks on which legis- 
wisdom has ever split . Iif one case, 
cl^nt resembles that ^rijjjeror who is 
said to have been suffocated with the bed- 
clothes which were only designed to keep 
him warm ; in the other, to that town 
wlikh let the enemy take pos.session of 
its walls, in order to show the world how 
little they dejifended upon, aught but 
courage for safety. But, blesSs me I what 
numbers do I see here — all in black ! — 
how is it possible that half this multitude 
can find employment?” — “Nothing so 
easily conceived, ” returned my companion ; 
“ they live by watching each other. For 


instance, the catchpole watches the man 
in debt, the attorney watches the catch- 
pole, the counsellor watches the attorney, 
the solicitor the counsellor, and all find 
sufficient employrment.” — “I conceive 
you,” interrupted I; “they watch each 
other, but it is the client that pays them 
all for watching : it puts me in mind of a 
Chinese fable, which is entitled. Five 
Animals at a Meal. 

“ A grasshopper, filled with dew, was 
merrily singing under a shade; a whangafn, 
that eats grasshopper, had marked it for 
its prey* and was just strt:tching forth to 
devour it ; a serpent* that had for a long 
time fed only on whangams, was coiled 
up to fasten on the whangam ; a ’yellow 
bird was just upon the wing to dart upon 
the serpent ; a hawk had just stooped 
from above to seize the yellow bird ; all 
were intent on theif prey, and unmindful 
of their danger : so the whangam ate the 
grasshopper, the^erpent ate the whangam, 
the yellow bird the serpent, and the hawk 
the yellow bird ; when, sousing from on 
high, a vultur^ gobbled up the hawk, 
grasshopper, whangam, and all in a 
moment.” 

I had scarcely finished my fable, when 
the lawyer came to*inform my friend, 
that his cause was put off till another 
term, that money was wanting to retain, 
and, that all the world was of opinion, 
that the vc^ next hearing would bring 
him off victorioiKs. “If so, then,” cries 
my friend, “ I believe it will be my wisest 
I w'ay to continue the cause for another 
term ; and, *in the meantime, my friend 
here and I will go and see Bedlam.” — 
Adieu. • 

I LETTER ^iCIX. 

To the same, 

I LATELY received a visit from the littje 
Beau, who I found had assumed a new 
flow of spirits with a new suit oi clothes. 
Our discourse happened to tum*iipqp the 
different treatment of the fair sex here and 
in Asia, with the influence of beauty in 
1 refining our manners, and improving our 
conversation. M • 

I soon perceived he was sjRngly pre- 
judiced in favour of the Asiadl method of 
treating the sex, and that itP\^ impossible 
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to persuade him, but that a man was 
happier who had four wives at his com- 
mand, than he who had only one. “ It 
is true,*’ cries he, “your men of fashion in 
the East are slaves, and under some ter- 
rors of having their throats squeezed by a 
bowstring; but what then? they can find 
ample consolation in a seraglio ; they 
mjike, indeed, an indifferent figure in con- 
versation abroad, but then they have a 
seraglio to console tliem at home. I am 
told they have no lialls, diums, nor operas, 
but then they have^got a seraglio ; they 
may be (lepri\^oil of wine anti, French 
cookery, but they haVe a seraglio : a sera- 
raglio —a seraglio, my dear creature, wijies 
off every inconvenience in the world ! 

“ Uesides, I am told your Asiatic beau- 
ties arc the most convenient women alive ; 
for they have no souls : positively there is 
nothing in nature I should like so much 
as ladies without souls; soul here, is the 
utter ruin of half the ,sex. A girl of 
eighteen shall have soul enough to* spend 
a hundred pounds in the turning of a 
trump ; her mothci shall l#ive soul enough 
to ndc a sweepstake niiitch at a horse- 
race ; her maiden aunt shall have soul 
enough to jiurchase the fgrniture of a 
whole toy-shop; %nd others shall have 
soul enough to behave as if they had no 
souls at all.” 

^^With respect to the soul,” interrupted 
I, the Asiatics are muen l^tnder to the 
fair sex than you imagine : instead of one 
soul, Fohi, the idol of China, gives every 
woman three ; the Brahmins give them 
nfteen ; and even Mahomet* himself no- 
where excludes the sex from Baradise. 
Abulfe(Ja reports^ that an old woman one 
nay importuning him to kmfw what she 
ouglTt to do m (»der f gain Paradise— , 
^My good lady, answered the prophet, 
old women never gel there.’— ‘ Wliat » I 
neve- get to Paradise?’ returned the' 
matron, mja fury. ‘Never,’ says he; 

or Lhey?ib|vays g,ow youn^ by the way.* 
No, sir, coyntinued J ; “ the men of Asia 
behave witt more deference to tbe sex 
^an youjleem to imagine. As you of 
% grace upon sitting down to 
dinner, som is the custom in China to say 

to his 

*nay I die, returned my 


companion, “ but it is a very pretty cere- 
mony; for, seriously, sir, I see no reason 
why a man should not be as grateful in 
one situation as in the other. Upon 
honour, 1 always find myself much more 
disposed to gratitude on the couch of a 
fine woman, than upon sitting down to a 
sirloin of beef.” 

“Another ceremony,” said I, resuming 
the conversation, “ in favour of the sex, 
amongst us, is the bride’s being allowed 
after marriage three days of fre&iom. 
During this interval a thousand extrava- 
gances .are practised by either sex. "Phe 
lady is^jdaced upon the nuptial bed, and 
numberless monkey tricks are jdayed 
round to divg*t her. One gentleman 
smells her perfumed handkerchief, another 
attempts to untie her garters, a third pulls 
off her shoe to play hunt the slipper, 
another prelends to be an idiot, and en- 
deavoius to laise a laugh by grimacing ; 
in the meantime the glass goes briskly 
about, till ladies, gentlemen, wife, hus- 
band, and all, are mixed together in one 
inundation of arrack punch.” 

“Strike me dumb, deaf, and blind,” 
cried my companion, “but that’s very 
pretty ! there’s some sense in your Chinese 
ladies’ condescensions; but among us, 
you shall sc.ircc find one of tlie whole sex 
that shall hold her good-humour for three 
days together. No later than yesterday, 

I happened to say some civil things to a 
citizen’s wife of my acquaintance, not 
because I loved her, but because I had 
charity; and what do you think was the 
tender creature’s reply? Only that she 
detested my pig- tail wig, liigh-heeled 
shoes, and sallow complexion! That is 
all ! Noting more ! — Y es, by the Heavens, 
though she more ugly than an un- 
puiiited actress, 1 found her more insolent 
than a tliorouglibred woman of quality!” 

He was proceeding in this wild manner, 
when his invective was interrupted by the 
Man in Black, who entered the apartment, 
introducing his niece, a yftung lady of ex- 
qu^ilc beauty. Her very appearance was 
sufficient to silence the severest satirist of 
the sex ; easy without pride, and free with- 
out impudence, she seemed capable of sup- 
plying every sense with pleasure. Her 
looks, her conversation, were natural and 
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unconstrained ; she had neither been taught 
to languish nor ogle, to laugh without a 
jest, or sigh without sorrow. I found 
that she had just returned from abroad, 
and had been conversant in the manners 
of the world. Curiosity prompted me to 
ask several questions, but she declined 
them all. I own I never found myself so 
trongly prejudiced in favour of apparent | 
lerit l)efoie, and could willingly have 
prolonged our conversation ; but the com- 
pany after some time withdrew. Just, 
however, before the little Beau took his 
leave, he called me aside, and requested 
I would change him a twenty pou^d bill; 
which as I was incapable of doing, he was 
contented with borrowing half-a-crown. 
—Adieu. 

LETTER C. 

From Lien Chi AUan^t to Hing^h, by the way 
of Moscow. 

Few virtues have been more praised by 
moralists than generosity ; every practical 
treatise of ethics tends to increase our sen- 
sibility of the distresses of others, and to 
lelax the grasp of frugality. Philosophers 
that are poor praise it, because they are 
gainers by its effects; and tlie opulent 
Seneca himself has written a treatise on 
'benefits, though he was known to give 
nothing away. 

But among many who have enforced the 
duty qf giving, I am surprised there are 
none to inculcate the ignominy of receiv- 
ing; to show that by every favour we 
accept we in some measure forfeit our 
native freedom ; and that a state of con- 
tinual dependence on the generosity of 
others is a life of gradual debasement. 

‘ Were men taught to despise Hie receiv- 
ing obligations with tht^^^S^imc force of 
reasoning and declamation that they are 
instructed to confer them, we might then 
see every person in society filling up the 
requisite duties of his station with cheerful 
industry, neither relaxed by hope, nor sullen 
from disappoin^ent. 

Every favour a man receives in some 
measure sinks him below his dignity ; and, 
in proportion to the value of the benefit, or 
the frequency of its acceptance, he gives 
up so much of his natural independence, 
lie, therefore, who thrives upon the un- 


merited bounty of another, if he has any 
sensibility, suffers the worst of servitude: 
the shackled slave may murmur without 
reproach, but the humble dependant is 
taxed with ingratitude upon every symptom 
of discontent ; the one may rave round the 
walls of his cell, but the other lingers in 
all the silence of mental confinement. To 
increase his distress, every new obligation 
but adds to the former load, which kept 
the vigorous mind from rising ; till at last, 
clastic no longer, it shapes itself to con- 
straint, and ])uts on habitual servility. 

It is tjnis with a Iccling'mind : but there 
are some who, born 'without any share of 
sensibility, receive favour after favour, and 
still cringe for more ; who accept tine offer 
of generosity with as little reluctance as 
the w^ages of merit, and even make thanks 
for past benefits an indirect petition for 
new : such, 1 grant,*can suffer no debase- 
ment from dependence, since they were 
originally as vilp as was possible to be ; 
dependence degrades only the ingenuous, 
but leaves the sordid mind in pristine 
meanness. In Hiis manner, therefore, long 
continued generosity is misplaced, or it is 
injurious ; it either finds a man worthless, 
or it makes Jiim so ; and true it is, that 
the jierson who is ciwitented to be often 
obliged, ought not to have been obliged 
at all. 

Yet, while T^describe the meanness of a 
life of continued dependence, I would not 
be thought to include those natural or 
political subordinations which subsist in 
every society ; for in such, though depen- 
dence is exacted from the inferior, yet the 
obligation on eiiher side is mutual. The 
son must rely upon his parent for 'support, 
but the parCiU lie^under the same objiga- 
tions to give thatwie other has to expect ; 
the subordinate officer must receive the 
commands of his superior, but for this 
obedience the former has a right to demand 
an intercourse of favour. Such is not the 
dependence I' would deprecate, buj; that 
where every expected favour must be the 
result of mere benevolence in the giver, 
wdiere the benefit can be kept without 
remorse, or transferred witho« injustice. 
The cliaracter of a legacy hulfer, for in- 
stance, is detestable in som countries, 
and despicable in all ; thiy ijTiversal con- 
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tempt of a man who infrin{jes upon none 
of the laws* of society some moi alists have 
arraigned as a jiojnilar and unjust ]>reju- 
dice ; never considering the necessary de- 
gradations a wretch must undergo, who 
previously ex[)ects to grow ricli by benefits, 
without having eitlier natural or social 
claims to enforce his petitions. 

But this intercouise of benefaction and 
acknowledgment is often injurious even 
to the giver, as well as the receiver. A 
man can gain but little knowledge of him- 
self, or of the world, amidst a circle of 
those whom hope or gratitude has gathered 
round him ; their unceasing liumiliations 
must necessai ily increase his comparative 
magnitude, for all men measure their own 
abilities by.those of their company: thus 
being tauglit to overrate his merit, he in 
reality lessens it ; increasing m confidence, 
but not in jiower, his professions end in 
emjity boast, his undertakings in shameful 
disappoint ineiit. * 

U is perhaps one of the severest mis- 
fortunes of the great, that they are, in 
general, oliliged to live aulong men whose 
real value is lessened by dependence, and 
whose minds aie enslaved by obligation. 
I'he humble companion majj have at first 
accepted patronageiwith generous views ; 
but soon he feels the mortifying influence 
of conscious inferiority, by degrees sinks 
into a flatterer, and fronLflattery at last 
degenerates into stupid venfl-ation. To 
remedy this, the great often dismiss their 
old dependants and take new. Such 
changes are falsely imputed to levity, false- 
hood, or caprice in the patron, since they 
may be more justly ascribed to the client’s 
deterioration. • 

N^o, my son, a life ^ independence is 
generally a life of^virti# It is that which 
fits the soul foiw every generous flight of 
humanity, freedom, and friendship. To 
give should be our pleasure, but to receive, 
our shame : serenity, heajth, and affluence 
attend ii,e desire of rising by labour; 
misery, repentance, and disrespect, Jthat of 
succeeding by extorted benevolence : the | 
man who mn thank himself alone for the ! 
happin«s«e enjoys is truly blest ; and j 
lovely, faimiore lovely, the sturdy gloom j 
of laboriouaindigence, than the fawning * 
simper of tn^vhig adulation. — Adieu. 


LETTER Cl. 

Fjoni Lien Chi Altangi to Fum Hoam^ First 

Fresiiient of Xthe Ceremonial Academy at 

Fekin in China. 

In every society some men are born to 
teach, and others to receive instruction ; 
some to work, and others to enjoy in idle- 
ness the fruits of their industry ; .some to 
govern, and others to obey. Every people, 
how free soever, must be contented to give 
up i>art of their liberty and judgment to 
those who govern, in exchange for their 
liopes of security ; and the motives which 
first influenced their choice in the election 
of their governors should ever be weighed 
against the succeeding apparent inconsis- 
tencies of their conduct. All cannot be 
rulers, and men are generally best governed 
by a few. In making way through the 
intricacies ©f business, the smallest ob- 
stacles are apt to retard the execution of 
what is to be iilanncd by a multiplicity 
of counsels; the judgment of one aioue 
being always fittest for winding through 
the labyrinths ofiiiLiigue, and the obstruc- 
tions of (lisa])])oiiitmciit. A serjient which, 
as the f.ible observes, is furnislied with one 
liead and many tails, is much more capable 
of subsistence and expedition than another 
which is furnished with but one tail and 
many headif. 

Obvious as these truths are, the people 
of this country seem insensiljle of their 
force. Not satisfied with the advantages 
of internal peace and opulence, they still 
murmur at their governois, and interfere 
in the execution of their designs, as if 
they wanted to be something more than 
happy. But as the Eiirojieans instruct 
by argunibnt, and the Asiatics mostly, 
by narratiorc^ijipre I to address them, 

I should convey my sentiments in the 
following story : — 

* Takupi had long been prime minister 
of Fipartala, a fertile country that stretches 
along the western confines of China. 
During his administratic* whatever ad- 
vantages cdUld be derived from arts, 
learning and commerce, were seen to bless 
the people ; nor were the necessary pre- 
cautions of providing for the security of 
the state forgotten. It often happens, 
however, that when men are piossessed of 
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all they want, they then begin to find tor- 
ment from imaginary afflictions, and lessen 
their present enjoyments, by foreboding 
that those enjoyments are to have an end. 
The people now, therefore, endeavoured 
to find out grievances ; and, after some 
search, actually began to think themselves 
aggrieved. A petition against the enor- 
mities of Takupi was carried to the throne 

due form ; and the Queen who governed 
the country, willing to satisfy her subjects, 
appointed a day in which his accusers 
should be heard, and the minister should 
stand upon his defence. 

“The day being arrived, and the minister 
brought before the tribunal, a carrlhr, who 
supplied the city with fish, appeared among 
the number of his accifeers. He ex- 
claimed, that it was the custom, time 
immemorial, for carriers to bring their fish 
upon a horse in a hamper ; which being 
placed on one side, and balanced by a 
stone on the other, was thus conveyed 
w^h ease and safety ; but that the prisoner, 
moved either by a spirit of innovation, or 
perhaps bribed by the hamper makers, 
had obliged all carriers to use the stone 
no longer, but balance one hamper with 
another ; an order entirely repugnant to 
. the customs of all antiquity, and those of 
the kingdom of Tipartala in particular. 

“The carrier finished, and the whole 
court shook their heads at the innovating 
minister ; when a second witness appeared. 
He was inspector of the city buildings, and 
accused the disgraced favourite of having 
given orders for the demolition of an 
ancient ruin, which obstructed the passage 
through one of the principal streets. He 
observed, that such buildings W'ere noble 
^nonuments of barbarous antiquity ; con- 
tributed finely to show how little their 
ancestors understood o(*!ii Aitecture ; and 
for that reason such monuments should 
be held sacred, and suffered gradually 
to^d^cay. 

“The last witness now appeared. This 
was a widow, who had laudably attempted 
to burn herself upon her husband’s funeral 
pile. But the innovating minister had pre- 
vented the execution of her design, and 
was insensible to her tears, protestations, 
and entreaties. 

“ The Queen could have pardoned the 


two former offences; but this last was 
considered as so gross an injury to the sex, 
and so directly contrary to all the customs 
of antiquity, that it called for immediate 
justice. ‘What!’ cried the Queen, ‘not 
suffer a woman to bum herself when she 
thinks proper? The sex are to be pret- 
tily tutored, no doubt, if they must be 
restrained from entertaining their female 
friends now and then with a fried wife, 
or roasted acquaintance. I sentence the 
criminal to be banished my presence 
for ever, for his injurious treatment of 
the sex.’ • , 

“Takupi had been ^hitherto silent, and 
spoke only to show the sincerity of his 
resignation. ‘Great Queen,’ crieii he, ‘I 
acknowledge my crime ; and since I am 
to be banished, I beg it may, be to some 
ruined towm, or desolate village, in the 
country I have ggvemed. I shall find 
some pleasure in improving the soil, and 
bringing back a spirit of industry among 
the inhabitants^’ His request appearing 
reasonable, it was immediately complied 
with; and axourtier had orders to fix 
upon a place m banishment answering the 
ministei ’s description. After some months’ 
search, however, the inquiry proved fruit- 
less; neithe^a desolate village nor a ruined 
towm was found in •the whole kingdom. 
‘Alas,’ said Takupi then to the Queen, 
‘how can that country be ill governed 
which has^ei^her a desolate village nor a 
ruined town in it?’ The Queen perceived 
the justice of his expostulation, and the 
minister was received into more than 
former favpur.” 

LETTER CIT. 

To the sitvte. 

The ladies heA are by no means such 
ardent gamesteW as tlie women of Asia. 
In this respect I must? do the English 
justice ; for I love to praise where ap- 
plause is justly merited. Nothing is 
more comn^on in China tharuto see two 
women of fashion continue gaming till 
one has wmn all the other’s clothes, and 
stripped her quite naked ; the winner 
thus marching off in a d^ble suit of 
finery, and the loser shrink* llehind in 
the primitive simplicity of mure. 

No doubt you remembgj^hen Shang« 
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our maiden aunt, played with a sharper. 
First her money went ; then her trinkets 
were produced ; her clothes followed 
piece Dy piece soon after ; when she had 
thus played herself quite naked, being a 
woman of spirit, and willing to pursue 
her own, she staked hei teeth : fortune 
was against her even liere, and her teeth 
followefl her clotlies. At last she played 
for her left eye, and, oh ! Jiarrl fate, this 
too she lost : however, she had the con- 
solation of luting the sharper, foi he 
never perceived lluit it was made of glass 
till it became lujj owb. 

How hajipy, my^fiieiid, are theitnglish 
ladies, who never rise to such an in- 
ordinaqce of jiassion ! 'I'hough the sex 
here are geneially fond of games of 
chance, am] are tauglit to manage games 
of skill from their infancy, yet they never 
pursue ill fortune witji such amazing in- 
trepidity. Indeed, I may entiiely acquit 
them of ever playing— I mean of playing 
for their eyes or Iheir teeUi. 

It is true they often stake their fortune, 
their beauty, health, and reputation, at a 
gaming table. It even somcf lines haiipens, 
that they play theii|diusbands into a gaol; 
yet still they preserve a decorum unknown 
to our wives and daughters d China. I 
have been present at i.'rout in this country, 
where a woman of fasliioii, after losing 
her money, has sat writhing in all the 
agonies of bad luck, and ^vet after all, ' 
never once attempted to str!]) a single ! 
petticoat, or cover the board, as her last i 
stake, with her head- clothes. ' 

However, though I ])raise their mode- 
ration at play, I must not conceal their 
assiduity. In China our women, cxceiii 
upon some great* days, are never iier- 
mitteii to finger a dicy box ; but here 
every day seems to bl- a festival, and 
mght Itself, which gives others rest, only ; 
seijjVes to increase the female gamester’s 
mu ustry. I have been told of an old lady 
m the eouptry who, being given over by 
the physicians, played with tTie curate of 
nei parish to pass the time away : Imving 
won all his money, she next proposed 
playing for her funeral charges : her 
pxoposaWioaccepted ; but unfortunately 
ju'-t as sbe had taken ui 


There are some jDassions which, though 
differently pursued, are attended with 
equal consequences in every country; 
here they game with more perseverance, 
there with greater fury ; here lliey strip 
their families, there they strip themselves 
naked. A lady in China who indulges 
a ])assion for gammg, often becomes a 
<Irunkard ; and hy nourishing a dice-box 
in one band, she generally comes li 
brandish a diam-cup in the other. Far 
be It from me to say there are any who 
drink drams in England ; but it is natural 
to suppose, that when a lady has lost 
everything else luit her honour, she wnll 
be ajit to toss that into the bargain, and 
giowm insensible to nicer feelings, behave 
like the Sj laniard, who, when all his 
money was gone, cndeavouied to borrow 
more by offering to pawn his whiskers. 
—Adieu. 

LETTER cm. 

Fro, ' Lien Ch to , I\Ierchant tn 

T IIAVK just rccci\ed a letter from my 
son, in which he informs me of the fiuit- 
lessness of his cndeavouis to recover the 
lady with whom he fled from Persia. He 
strives^ to cover, under the appearance of 
fortitude, a heait torn with amviety and 
disappointment. I have offered little 
consolation, since that but too frequemly 
feeds the sorrinv which it pretends to 
deplore, and sliengtlieiis the imjircssion 
which nothing but the external rubs of 
time and accident can thoroughly efface. 

He informs me of bis intentions of 
quilting Moscow the first opportunity, 
and travelling by land to Amsterdam. 

I must, thejpfore, upon In.s arrival, entreat 
tlic continuance of your friendship, and 
beg of you to jaavide him with proper 
directions for finding me in London. You 
can scarcely be sensible of the joy I 
expect upon seeing him once more : the 
ties between the father and the son among 
us of China are much more closely drawn 
than with yoiy of Europe. • 

sent me from Argun 
to Moscow came in safety. I cannot 
sufficiently admire that spirit of honesty 
which prevails through the whole country 
of Siberia : perhaps the savages of that 
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desolate region are the only untutored 
people of the globe that cultivate the 
moral virtues, even without knowing that 
their actions merit praise. I have been 
told surprising things of their goodness, 
benevolence, and generosity; and the 
uninterrupted commerce between (^hina 
and Russia serves as a collateral confir- 
. mation. 

\ “Let us,” says the Chinese lawgiver, 
“ admire the rude virtues of the ignorant, 
but rather imitate the delicate morals of 
the polite.” In the country where I reside, 
though honesty and benevolence be not 
so congenial, yet art supplies the ^lace of 
nature. Though here every vice is carried 
to excess, yet every virtue is practised also 
with unexampled sujienority. A city like 
this is the soil for great virtues and great 
vices : the villain can soon improve himself 
in the dee])est mysteries of dec#iving ; and 
the practical philosopher can every day 
meet new incitements to mend his honest 
intentions. There arc no pleasures, sensual 
Qt sentimental, which this city does not 
produce ; yet, 1 know not how, I could not 
be content to reside here for life. There 
, is something so seducing in that spot in 
which we first had existence, that nothing 
but it can please. Whatever vicissitudes 
‘^we experience in life, however we toil, 
or \ytieresoever we wander, our fatigued 
wishes still recur to home for tranquillity : 
we long to die in that spot which gave us 
birth, anil in that pleasing expectation find 
an opiate for every calamity. 

Y oil now, therefore, perceive that I have 
some intentions of leaving tliis country ; 
and yet my designed dcjiarture fills me 
with reluctance and regret. Though tlie 
friendshi])s of travellers are genemlly more 
transient than vernal sno's^s, ^ill I feel an 
uneasiness at breaking the connexions I 
have formed since my arrival ; particularly, 
I shall have no small pain in leaving my 
usual companion, guide, and instructor. 

I shall wait for tlie arrival of my son 
before I set ouj^ lie shall be my com- 
panion in every intended jouiney for the 
future ; in his company I can support the 
fatigues of the way with redoubled ardour, 
pleased at once with conveying instruction, 
and exacting obedience. — Adieu, 


LETTER CIV. 

From Lien Chi Altanjp. to Fum Hoam^ First 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin in China, 

Our scholars in China have a most pro- 
found veneration for forms. A first-rate 
beauty never studied the decorums of dress 
with more assiduity ; they may properly 
enough be said to be clothed with wisdom 
from head to foot : they have their philoso- 
])hical caps, and philosophical whiskers; 
tlieir })hiIoso})hical slippers, and philoso- 
phical fans; there is*eveif a philosophical 
standard for measuring <he nails ; and yet, 
with all this seeming wisdom, they are 
often found to be mere empty pretfenders. 

A philosophical beau is not so frequent 
in Europe ; yet I am told that such cha- 
racters arc found here. I mean such as 
punctually sup})ort •all the dccoiTims of 
learning without being really very jiro- 
fouiid, or naturally possessed of a fine 
understandmg ; who labour hard to obtain 
the titular honours attending literary merit, 
who flatter oth|p> in order to be flattered 
in turn, and oqjy stu^ to be thought 
students. ^ 

A character of this kind generally 
receives com^iany in his study, in all the 
pensive formality of sfipj>ers, night-gown, 
and easy chair. The table is covered with 
a large book, which is always kept open, 
and never r^ad^ his solitary hours being 
deilicated to dozing, mending pens, feeling 
his pulse, peeping through the microscope, 
and sometimes reading amusing books, 
which he c(?ndemiis in company. His 
library is preserved with the most religious 
neatness, and is generally a repository of 
scarce book*, wluch bear a high price, 
because too duller useless to became 
common by the ordinary methods of 
publication. ^ 

Such men are generally candidates for 
admittance into literary clubs, academies, 
and institutions, where they regularly meet 
to give and receive a little instruction^ and 
a great' deal of praise. In conversation 
they never betray ignorance, because they 
never seem to receive informal^. , Offer 
a new observation, they havJ^heard it 
before ; pinch them in argumejf, and they 
reply with a sneer. 
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Yet, how trifling soever these little arts 
may appear, they answer one valuable 
purpose, — of gaining the practisers the 
esteem they wish for. The bounds of a 
man^s knowledge are easily concealed, if 
he has but prudence ; but all can readdy 
see and admire a gilt library, a set of long 
nails, a silver standish, or a well -combed 
whisker, who are incapable of distinguish- 
ing a dunce. 

Wlicn Father Matthew, the first Euro- 
pean missionary, entered China, the court 
was informed that liossessed great skill 
in astronomy ; ^he wab therefore ^ent for, 
and examined. The established astro- 
nomers of state undertook this task, and 
made *their report to the Fmiperor that 
his skill was but very superficial, and no 
way comparable to their own. The mis- 
sionary, however, appealed from their 
judgment to experience, and challenged 
them to calculate an eclipse of the moon 
that was to happen a few^nights following. 

“ What !” said some, “ shall a barbarian 
without nails pretend to vie with men in 
astronomy who have mat^e it the study of 
their lives ; with men who know half the 
kriowable characters of words, who wear 
scion tifical caps and slipj^ers, and wdio 
have gone through every literary degree 
with applause?" They accepted the chal- 
lenge, confident of success. The eclipse 
began : the Chinese pmduced a most 
splendid apparatus, aiuT <lvere fifteen 
ininutes wrong ; the missionaiy, with a 
single instrument, was exact to a second. 
This was convincing : but the court astro- 
nomers were not to be convinced ; instead 
of acknowledging their error, they assured 
the Emperor that their calculations were 
certainly exact, but tli^ the ftranger with- i 
out nails had actifally Switched the moon ! 

Well, then,", cries the good Emperor, ' 
Smdmg at their ignorance, ‘‘you shall stili 
continue to be servants of the moon, but j 
I consH*ute this man her controller." , 
Cfeina ’s thus replete wRh men whose 
only pi (‘tensions to knowledge arjse from ■ 
external circumstances; and in Europe 
every country abounds with them in pro- ‘ 
portly Us ignorance. Spain and 
pandersWho are behind the rest of I 
Europe niYarningat least three centuries, 
have twen^hterary titles and marks of 


I distinction unknowm in France or England, 

I They have their Clarissimi and Freda- 
I rtssimi^ their Accuraiissimi and Mimitis- 
I simi. A round cap entitles one student 
I to argue, and a square cap permits another 
I to teach, while a cap with a tassel almost 
, sanctifies the head it happens to cover. . 
: But where true knowledge is cultivated, , 

‘ these formalities begin to disappear. 4 
The ermine cowl, the solemn beard; and 
sweeping train, are laid aside; philo- 
sophers dress, and talk, and think, like 
other men ; and lamb -skin dressers, and 
, cap-makers, and tail-carriers, now deplore 
' a literary age. 

, For my own part, my friend, I have 
seen enough o^^resuming ignorance, never 
i to venerate wisdom but where it actually 
I appears. 1 have received literary titles and 
1 distinctions myself; and, by the quantity 
of my owiit wisdom, know how very little 
wisdom they can confer. — Adieu. 


LETTER CV. 

To the same. 

Tiik time for the young king’s coronation 
approaches. The great and the Jittle i 
world look fonvard with impatience. A * . 
knight from the country, who has brought * 
up his family to see and be seen on thlS’ 
occasion, has taken all the lower part of 
the house where I lodge. His wife is 
laying in a large quantity of silks, which 
; the mercer tells her are to be fashionable 
next season ; and miss, her daughter, has 
actually had her ears bored previous ^o» 
the ceremony. In all this bustle of pre- 
paration, I am considered as mere lumber, 
and have been slioved up two stories 
higher, to make room for others my land- 
j lady seeRis perfectly convinced are my 
I betters; bijJ^ before me, she is 

, contented with only calling very good 
company. ^ 

i , little Beau, who has now Agreed 
himself into my intimacy, was yesterday L 
giving me a most minute detail of the in- 
tended procession. All i^en are eloquent 
upon their Avourite topic; and this seemed 
peculiarly adapted to the size and turn of 
his understanding. His whole mind was 
blazoned over with a variety of glitler- 
mg images,— coronets, escutcheons, lace, 
fringe, tassels, stones, burdes. and STlllll 
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glass. “ Here,” cried he, “ Garter is to 
walk ; and there Rouge Dragon marches 
with the escutcheons on his back. Here 
Clarencieux moves forward; and there 
Blue Mantle disdains to be left behind. 
Here the Aldermen march two and two ; 
and there the undaunted Champion of 
England, no way terrified at the very 
^umerous appearance of gentlemen and 
mdies, rides forward in complete armour, 
and with an intrepid air throws down his 
glove. Ah ! ” continued he, “ should any 
be so hanly as to lake up that fatal glove, 
and so accept the challenge, we should 
see fine sport; the Champion would show 
him no mercy; he would soon teach him 
all his passes, with a witndss. However, 
I am afraid we shall have none willing to 
try it with him upon the approaching oc- 
casion, for two reasons, — first, because liis 
antagonist would stand a chahcc of being 
killed in the single combat ; and, secondly, 
because if he escapes the champion’s arm, 
he- would certainly be hanged for treason. 
No, no ; I fancy none will be so hardy as 
to dispute it with a champion like him, 
inured to arms; and we shall probably 
^ see him prancing unmolested away, hold- 
^iji^g his bridle thus in one hand, and 
^brandishing his dram-cup in the otlier.” 

Some men have a manner of describing 
which only wraps the subject in more than 
formef obscurity ; thus I was unable, with 
all my companion’s volubility, to form a 
' distinct idea of the intended procession. 

‘ I- was certain that the inauguration of a 
king should be conducted with solemnity 
and religious awe; and I could not be 
persuaded that there was much solemnity 
in this description. “If this be true,” 
cried I to myself, “ the people*of Europe 
surely have a strange n»anner of mixing 
solemn and fantastic images together; 
pictures at once replete with burlesque 
and the sublime. At a time when the 
kii^ enters into the most solemn compact 
with his people, nothing surely should 
be admitted diminish from the real 
majesty of the ceremony. *A ludicrous 
image brought in at such a time throws 
an air of ridicule upon the whole. It 
someway resembles a picture I have seen, 
designed by Albert Durer, where, amidst 
all the solemnity of that awful scene, a 


deity judging, and a trembling world 
awaiting the decree, he has introduced a 
merry mortal trundling a scolding wife to 
hell in a wheelbarrow.” 

My companion, who mistook my silence, 
during this interval of reflection, for the 
rapture of astonishment, proceeded to 
describe those frivolous parts of the show 
that most struck his imagination ; and to 
assure me, that if I stayed in this country 
some months longer, I should see fine 
things. “ For my own part,” continued 
he, “ I know already of fifteen suits of 
clothes J;liat would stand^on one end with 
gold lace, all designed to be first shown 
there ; and as for diamonds, rubies, eme- 
lalds, and pearls, we shall see them as 
thick as brass nails in a sedan chair. And 
then we are all to walk so majestically, 
thus; this foot always behind the foot 
before. The ladies *are to fling nosegays; 
the court poets to scatter verses ; the spec- 
tators arc to be all in full dress; Mrs. 
Tibbs in a new sack, ruffles, and Frenched 
hair : look where you will, one thing finer 
than another ;iMrs. Tibbs curtsies to the 
Duchess; her Grace returns the compli- 
ment with a bow. ‘ Largess ! * cries the 
herald. ‘ R^ke room ! ’ cries the gentle- 
man usher. ‘ Knock him down!’ cries 
the giiaid. Ah ! ” continued he, amazed 
at his own description, “ what an astonish- 
ing scene of iTandeur can art produce 
from the tallest circumstance, when it 
thus actually turns to wonder one man 
putting on another man’s hat ! ” 

I now found his mind was entirely set 
u]'on the fopperies of the pageant, and 
quite regardless of the real meaning of 
such costly preparations. “ I’ageants,” 
says Bacon* “ ar^ pretty things ; b^t we 
should rather stuWy to rtiake them elegant 
than expensive.” Procesyons, cavalcades, 
and all that fund of gay frippery furnished 
out by tailors, barbers, and tirewomen, 
mechanically influence the mind^into vene- 
ration. An* emperor in his nightcap 
would, not meet with half the respect of 
an emperor with a glittering crown. Poli- 
tics resemble religion ; attempting to divest 
either of ceremony is the certain 

method of bringing either mw contempt. 
The weak must have their Aducements 
to admiration as well aj pe wise; and 
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it is the business of a sensible government 
to impress all ranks with a sense of sub- 
ordination, whether this be effected by a 
diamond buckle or a virtuous edict, a 
sumptuary law or a glass necklace. 

This interval of reflection only gave my 
companion spirits to begin his description 
afresh; and, as a greater inducement to 
raise my curiosity, he informed me of the 
vast sums that were given by the spectators 
for places, “ That the ceremony must 
be fine,” cries lie, “ is very evident from 
the fine price that is paid for seeing it. 
Several ladies ‘have assured n>e, they 
would willingly plrl with one eye rather 
than be prevented from looking on with 
the otlier. Come, come,” continues lie, 
“ I have a friend, who, for my sake, will 
supply us wirli places at the most reason- 
able rates; TII take care you shall not 
he imposed upon ; aifd he will inform you 
oi tile use, finery, rapture, splendour, and 
eiichanlinent of the wjiole ceremony, 
better than I.” 

Follies often re[)eatccl lose their ab- 
surdity, and assume the^ apjiearance of 
reason. His arguments were so often and 
so strongly enforced, that 1 had actually 
some thoughts of becoming a spectator. 
We accordingly weyt together to bespeak 
a place; l)ul guess my siiipiisc when the 
mail tlenianded a jiurse of gold for a single 
seat ! 1 could hardly belipe him seiious 
upon making the demand. “ Ihdthee, 
friend,” cried 1, “ after I have paid twenty 
jiounds for .sitting heie an hour or two, 
can r bring a part oft lie coronalion back ?” 
— “No, SI!.’ — “How long ‘can I live 
upon it, after I have come away? “ Nut 
long, sir.” — “ Can a coroiinlioii clothe, 
feed^.or fatten Sir,'? replied the 

man, “ you seem'-to launder a mistake; 
all that you can bring away is the pleasure 
o^ having it to say, that you saw the coro- 
nation.”—*' Blast me ! "cries Tibbs, *‘ if 
that be dl, there is no need of paying for 
tliatj^sinf " I am resolved *io have that 
pleasure, whether I am there or nc^! ” 

I am conscious, my friend, that this is 
out a very confused description of tlie in- 
tended tfie^.aiony. You may object, that 
I neither itle rank, precedency, nor 
place; til bseem ignorant whether Gules 
walks befoA or behmd Garter; that I 


have neither mentioned the dimensioia 
of a lord’s cap, nor measured the length 
of a lady’.s tail. I know your delight is 
in minute description : and this 1 am un- 
happily disqualified from furnishing; yet, • 

uiion the whole, I fancy it will be no way 
comparable to the magnificence of our 
late Emperor Whangti’s procession, when 
he was married to the moon, at whichj 
Fum lloaiii himself presided in pei^on. 
— Adieu. 

LETTER CVI. 

Tff ilie same. 

It was formerly the custom here, when 
men of distinction died, for theii surviving 
acquaintance to throw each a slight present 
into the grave. Several things of little 
value were made use of for that purpose, 
—perfumes,* rebes, spices, bitter herb.s, 
camomile, wormwooil, and verses. This 
custom, however, is almost discontinued, 
and nothing but verses alone are imw 
lavished on such occasions ; an oblatioiv 
which they suppose may be interred with' 
the dead, without any Injury to the living. 

Upon the death of the great, thercfoi^, 
the pocks and undertakers are sure of enf*' 
ployiflent. While one provides the long" 
cloak, black staff, and mourning coach, 
the other produces the pastoral or elegy, 
the monody or apotheosis. The noliility 
need be under no apprehensions, but die 
as fast as they think projier, — tlic poet afld 
undertaker are ready to .supply thernj;’ 
these can find metaphorical tears and 
family escutcheons at an hour’s warning ; 
and when the one has soberly laid the 
body in the grave, the other is ready to 
fix it figurtitively among the stars. 

There arc^ev^ral ways of being poeti- 
cally sorrowful on such occasiims. . The 
bard is now some pensive youth of science, 

I wdio sits deploring among the tombs ; 

, again, he is ThyrsLs complaining in a circle 
of hannles.s sheep. Now Britannia sits 
upon her own shore, and fpves a loose to 
maternal tenderness ; at another time 
Farnassus, even the mountain Parnas.sus, 
gives way to sorrow, and is bathed in tears 
of distress. 

, But the most usual manner is this: 

I Damon meets Menalcas, who has got a 
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most gloomy countenance. The shepherd 
asks his friend, whence that look of dis- 
tress ? To which the other replies, that 
Pollio is no more. “ If that be the case, 
then,” cries Damon, “let us retire to 
yonder bower at some distance off, where 
the cypress and the jessamine add fragrance 
to the breeze ; and let us weep alternately 
^or Pollio, the friend of shepherds, and 
'le patron of every muse.”— “Ah !” re- 
turns his fellow shepherd, “what think 
you rather of that grotto by the fountain 
side ? the murmuring stream will help to 
assist our complaints, and a nightingale 
on a neighbouring tree will join lus: voice 
to the concert !” When the place is thus 
settled, they begin ; the br«ok stands still 
to liear their lamentations ; the cows forget 
to graze ; and the very tigers start from 
the forest with sympathetic concern. Py | 
the tombs of our ancestors, my dear Finn, 

1 am quite unaffected in all this distress : 
the whole is liquid laudanum to my spirits ; 
and a tiger of common sensibility has 
twenty times more tenderness than I. 

But though I could never weep with 
the' complaining shepherd, yet 1 am some- | 
times induced to pity the poet, whose trade 
is thus to make demigods and heroes for 
’ a dinner. There is not in nature a ’more 
dismal figure than a man who sits down 
to premeditated flattery : every stanza lie 
writes tacitly reproaches the meanness of 
his- occupation, till at last his stupidity 
becomes more stupid, and his dulness 
niore diminutive. 

' I am amazed, therefore, that none have i 
yet found out the secret of flattering the j 
worthless, and yet of preserving a safe ! 
conscience. I have often wished for some | 
.^ethod, by which a man might flo himself 
and his deceased pat roiu, just ice, without 
being under the hateful reproach of self- 
conviction. After long 1 ucu bration, I have 
hit upon such an expedient: and send you 
the specimen of a poem upon the decease 
of ti great man, in which the flattery is 
perfectly fine, -%nd yet the poet perfectly 
innocent. * 

On the Death of the Right Honourable - 

Yc Muses, pour the pitying tear 
For Pollio snatched aw.iy ; 

Oh, had he lived .another year— 

He had not died to-dajf. 


Oh, were he bom to bless mankind 
In virtuous times of yore. 

Heroes themselves had fall'n behind — 
When^er he went before. 

How sad the groves and plains appear. 

And sympathetic sheep ; 

E'en pitying hills would drop a tear— 

If hills could leant to weep. 

His bounty in exalted strain 
Each bard may well display ; 

Since none implored relief in vain — 

That went relieved away. 

And bark ! I hear tlic tuneful throng 
Ills obsequies forbid : 

He still shall live, shrill live as long— 

As ever dead man did. *' 

LETTER eVIL 

To the same. 

It is the most usiual method in every 
report, first to examine its probability, and 
then .act as the conjuncture may require. 
The English, however, exert a different 
spirit in .such circumstances : they first act, 
and when too Jatc, begin to examine. 
From a knowledge of this disposition, 
there are several here, who make it their 
business to fr^nrJj new rejjorts at every con- 
venient interval,* all tending to denounce 
ruin both oil their contemporaries and their 
posterity. TJiis denunciation is eagerly 
caught up by the pubiic : away they fling 
to propagate the (Hstress ; sell out at one 
place, buy in at another, grumble at their 
governors, shoi^yi in mobs, and, when they 
have thus fo?some time behaved like fools, 
sit down coolly to argue and talk wisdom, 
to puzzle each other wuth syllogism, and 
prepare for the next report that prevails, 
which is alw^ays attended with the same 
success, 

'rhus aie they ever rising above one 
report, only*to s^ into another. 
resemble a dog wdll, pawing to get 
free. When he has raised his upper parts 
above water, and every spectator imagines 
him disengaged, his lower parts drag him 
down again, and sink him to the,nose ; he 
makes new efforts to emerge, andjevery 
effort increasing his weakness, only tends 
to sink him the deeper. 

There are some here who, I am told, 
make a tolerable subsistences ihe cre- 
dulity of their countrymen. Js they find 
the people fond of blood, ftunds, and 
death, they contrive politfcqjf ruins suited 
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to every month in the year. ThU month things like a 

the people are to he eaten up by the French must die; ^ . j Blood sir' 

in llat.Lttomed boats ; the next, by the ‘ f aH could w^sh you 

soldiers designed to beat the P rcnch back, blood is my n i take leave of 

Now the people are going to jump down ^ would, this day six weeks, ta . 

the gulf o^^ luxury ; and now nothing but | your friends, Xo con- 

a h^rring subsJplion can fiU. them up | P-^bly dlow youjo^^^^^^^ ^To con^ 

my art, by which you may know I speak 


again. Time passes on ; the report proves 
false ; new circumstances produce new 
changes ; but the people never change, 
they arc persevering in folly. 

In other countries those boding politi- 
cians would be left jo fret over their own 
schemes alone, and grow' splenetic without 
hopes of infecting others ; but England 
seems to be the very region where spleen 
delights to dwell : a man not only can 
give an unJ)Ounded scope to the disorder 
in himself, but may, if he pleases, pro- 
pagate it over the whole kingdom, with a 
certainty of success. He has only to cry 
out that the government, the government 
is all wiong ; that their , •schemes are lead- 
ing to ruin ; that llritoiis arc no more ; 
every good member of the commonwealth 
thinks It his duty, in such iCcase, to deplore 
the universal decadence Avith sympathetic 
sorrow, and, by fancying the constitution 
in a decay, absolutely to impair its vigour. 

This people woitld laugh at my sim- 
plicity, should I advise them to be less 
sanguine in harbouring gloomy predictions, 
and examine coolly befor^ they attem])tcd 
to complain. I have just Heard a story 
which, though transacted in a private 
family, serves very well to describe the 
behaviour of the whole nation, in cases of 
threatened calamity. As there are public, 
so there are private incendiancs here. 
One of»the last, either for the amusement 
of bis friends, or to Ti fit of the 

spleen, lately sent a tki eatening letter to 
a worthy family in my neighbourhood, to 
this effect : — 

“S^R, — Knowing you to be very rich, 
and findi;jg myself to be very poor, I think 
propiid! I o inform you, that 1 have learned 
the secret of poisoning man, womkn, and 
child, w'itlicut danger of detection. Don’t 
be iincas^^x sir ; you may take your choice 
of beiitg^tiisoned in a fortnight, or poi 
soned in a \s«onth, or poisoned in six weeks ; 
you shall TTkiye full time to settle all your 
affaiis. ThVi^h I am poor, I love to do 


truth* "take this letter ; when you have’read 
it, tear off the sen'll, fold it up, and give it 
to your favourite Dutch mastiff that sits by 
the fire ; he will swiillow it, sir, like a 
buttered toast : in three lioiirs four minutes 
after he has eaten it he will attempt to 
bite off his owm tongue, and, half an hour 
after, buist asunder in tw'enty pieces. 
Blood, blood, blood! So no more at 
present from, sir, your most obedient, 
most devoted humble servant to command, 
till death.”* 

You may easily imagine the consterna- 
tion into which this letter threw the 
whole good-naliiied family. The po«r 
man to whom it was addressed was thfe 
more surprised, as not knowing how he 
coula merit such inveterate malice. All 
the friends of the family were convened % 
it was universally agreed that it was a 
most' terrible affair, and that the govera-- 
ment should be solicited to offer a reward 
and a pardon : a fellow of this kind 
would go on poisoning family after 
family ; and it was impossible to say 
where the destruction would end. In 
pursuance of these determination.s, the 
government was applied to ; strict search 
was made after the incendiary, but all in 
vain. At last, therefore, they recollected 
that the experiment was not yet tried upon 
the dog ;‘lhe Dutch mastiff was brought 
up and plae.''d i“i the midst of the friends 
and relations, the seal was torn off, the 
packet folded up with care, and soon 
they found, to tlie great surprise of all, 
that the dog would not eat the letter. — 
Adieu. 

LETTER C^II. 

To the same. 

I HAVE frequently been amazed at the 
ignorance of almost all the European 
travellers who have penetrated any con- 
siderable way eastward into Asia. They 
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have been influenced either by motives 
of commerce or piety ; and their accounts 
are such as might reasonably be expected 
from men of very narrow or very pre- 
judiced education, — the dictates of super- 
stition, or the result of ignorance. Is it 
not surprising, that in such a variety of 1 
adventurers not one single philosopher ! 
should be found ? for, as to the travels of | 
^ Gemelli, the learned are long agreed that 1 
the whole is but an imposture. | 

There is scarcely any country, how rude | 
or uncultivated soever, where the in- 
habitants are not possessed of some pecu- 
liar secrets, either in nature or art/i which 
might be transplanted with success. In 
Siberian Tartary, for instance, the natives 
extract a strong spirit from milk, which 
is a secret ])robably unknown to the 
chemists of Europe. In the most savage 
parts of India they arc possessed of the 
secret of dyeing vegetable substances 
scarlet, and of refining lead into a metal 
which, for hardness and colour, is little 
inferior to silver : not one of which 
stferets but would, in Europe, make a 
man’s fortune. The power of the Asia- 
tics in producing winds, or bringing down 
•jrain, the Europeans are apt to treat as 
‘^fabulous, because they have no instances 
of the like nature among themselves ; but 
they would have treated the secrets of 
gunpowder and the mariner’s compass in 
the same manner, had they been told the 
Chinese used such arts before the inven- 
tion was common with themselves at 
home. 

‘ Of all the English philosophers I most 
reverence Bacon, that great and hardy 
genius. He it is who allows of secrets 
yet unknown ; who, undaunted by the 
seeming difficulties that«opppse, prompts 
human curiosity to examine every part of 
nature, and even exhorts man to try 
whether he cannot subject the tempest, 
the thunder, and even earthquakes, to 
human control ! Oh, did a man of his 
daring spirit, ^f his genius, penetration, 
and learning, travel to thbse countries 
which have been visited only by the 
superstitious and the mercenary, what 
might not mankind expect ! How would 
he enlighten the regions to which he 
travelled 1 and what a variety of know- 


ledge and useful improvement would he 
not bring back in exchange ! 

There is, probably, no country so 
barbarous, that would not disclose all 
it knew, if it received from the traveller 
equivalent information ; and I am apt to 
think, that a person who was ready to 
give more knowledge than he received 
would be welcome wherever he came. 
All his care in travelling should only be 
to suit his intellectual banquet to the 
people with whom he conversed ; he 
should not attempt tQ teach the unlettered 
Taitar astronomy, nor yet instruct the 
polite Chinese in the Vuder arts of sub- 
sistence. He should endeavour to improve 
the barbarian in the secrets of living com- 
fortably ; and the inhabitant ^of a more 
refined country in the speculative plea- 
sures of science. How much more nobly 
would a philosopher* thus em]:)loyed spend 
his time, than by sitting at home, earnestly 
intent upon adding one star more to his 
I catalogue, or one monster more to his 
collection ; or still, if possible, more 
triflingly sedul Jus in the incatenation of 
fleas, or the sculpture of a cherry-stone ! 

I never consider this subject without 
being surprised, that none of those soci- 
eties so laudably established in England 
for the promotion of arts and learning 
have ever thought of sending one of their 
members intojhe most eastern parts of 
Asia, to nAke what discoveries he was 
able. To be convinced of the utility of 
such an undertaking, let them but read 
the relations of their own travellers. It 
will be there found, that they are as often 
deceived themselves, as they attempt to 
deceive others. The merchant tells us, 
perhaps, thtf pri^ of different comipodi- 
I ties, the methodAf biding them up, and 
the properest manner fob an European to 
preserve his health in the country. T];ie 
missionary, on the other hand, informs us, 
with what pleasure the country to which 
he was sent* embraced Christianity, and 
the numbers he converted ; what methods 
he took to keep Lent in a region where 
there was no fish, or the shife he made 
to celebrate the rites of hi»eligion in 
places where there was nffher bread 
nor wine ! Such accounts, JSth the usual 
appendage of marriages funerals, in- 
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scriptions, rivers, and mountains, make up 
the wliole of an European traveller’s diary : 
but as to all the secrets of which the in- 
habitants are possessed, those are univer- 
sally attributed to magic ; and when the 
traveller can give no other account of the 
wonders he sees performed, veiy con- 
tentedly ascribes them to the j^ower of 
the devil. 

It was a usual oliservation of Boyle, the 
English chemist, “That if every artist 
would Init discover what new observations 
occurred to him in, tlic exercise of his 
trade, philosophy would thence gam in- 
numerable improvements.” It may be 
observ^'d, with still greater justice, that if 
the useful knowledge of every country, 
howsoever,. barbarous, w.as gleaned by a 
judicious observer, the advantages would 
be inestimable. Are theie not even in 
ICurope many useful inventions known or 
jiraetised but in one ])lace? The instill- 
ment, as an example, far cutting down 
corn in (.lermany is much more handy and 
exjieditious, in my opinion, than the sickle 
usetl in England. The dneap and expe- 
ditious manner of makii>g vinegar, with- 
out ]>revious fermentation, is known only 
in a part of France. If sucti discoveries, | 
therefore, remain Jxtill to lie known at 
home, what funds of knowledge might j 
not be collected in countries yet unex- 
plored, or only passed thro^^gh by ignorant 
travellers in hasty caravans ? ^ 

The caution with whicli foreigners arc 
received in Asia may be alleged as an 
objection to such a design.^ But how 
readily have several European merchants 
found admission into regions the most 
suspecting, under^the character of Sati’ 
japif{s^ or northern pUgrims*. To such 
not even China it^df dt.dcs access. 

To send out a traveller pro[)crly fjuali- 
fi^d for these purposes might be an oliject 
of national concern ; it would in some 
measure r^epair the breaches made by am 
bitioi\; and might show thitt there were 
still some who boasted a greater, name 
than that of patriots, who professed them- 
selves lov^s of men. The only difficulty 
would in choosing a proper per- 

son fo’ ^irduous an enterprise. lie 
’ should be at man of philosophical turn ; 
one apt to deVdfe consequences of general 


utility from particular occurrences ; neither 
swollen with pride, nor hardened by pre- 
judice ; neither wedded to one particular 
system, nor instructed only in one parti- 
cular science ; neither wholly a botanist, 

! nor quite an antiquarian j his mind should 
I be tinctured with miscellaneous know- 
! ledge, and his manner humanized by an 
' intercourse witli men. lie should be irf 
some measure an enthusiast in the design ; 
fond of travelling, from a rapid imagination 
and an innate love of change ; furnished 
with a body ca])al)le of sustaining every 
fatigue, and a Jieart not easily terrified at 
dangen — Adi eu. 

E^:TTr:R cix. 

To the same. 

Onk of the principal tasks 1 had proposed 
to myself on my arrival here was, to 
become acquainted w'ith the names and 
characters of those now living who, as 
scholars or wits, had acquiicd the greatest 
share of reputation. In ordei to succeeil 
in tins design, 1 fancied the surest method 
would be to begin my inquiry among the 
ignorant, judging that liis fame would be 
greatest, which was loud cnoiigli to be 
heard by the vulgar. Thus predisjiosed, 

I began to search, but only went in quest 
of disajipointment and perplexity. I foinifl 
I every district had a peculiar famous man 
j of its own. 1 lere the story-telling shoe- 
maker had engrossed the admiration on 
one side of the slrect, while the bellman', 
who excellcth at a catch, was in quiet’* 
possession of the other. At one end of • 
lane the sexton was regarded as the greatest' 
man alive ; but I liar I not travelled half 
its length, till I found an enthusiastic 
teaclier had divided his rejiutalion. My 
landlady, pe«(v'eb*iiig my design, was kind 
enough to offer me her advice in this 
affair. It was true, she obj)Cived, that 
she was no judge, but she knew what 
pleased herself, and if I would rest upon 
her judgment, I should set down Tom 
Collins as the most ingenious man in the 
world ; for toni was able to take off all 
mankind, and imitate besides a sow and 
pigs to perfection. 

I now perceived, that taking my .standard 
of reputation among the vulgar would 
swell my catalogue of great names above 
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the size of a court calendar ; I therefore ' 
discontinued this method of pursuit, and 
resolved to prosecute my inquiry in that 
usual residence of fame, a bookseller’s 
shop. In consequence of this I entreated 
the bookseller to let me know who were 1 
they who now made the greatest figure, ■ 
either in morals, wit, or learning. With- 
lut giving me a direct answer, he pulled 
i^amphlet from the shelf, The Young 
Attorney's Guide. “There, sir,” cries he, i 
“there is a touch for you ; fifteen hundred 
of these moved off in a day : I take the i 
author of this pamphlet, either for title, 
preface, plan, body, or index, to be the 
complctcsl hand in England.” I found it 
was vain to prosecute my inquiry, where 
my informer appeared so incompetent a 
judge of merit ; so, paying for the Young 
Attormys Guide^ which good manners 
obliged me to buy, I walked off. 

My pursuit after famous men now 
brought me into a print-shop. “Here,” 
thought I, “the painter only reflects the 
public voice. As every man who deserved 
it had formerly his statue placed up in the 
I Roman fonim, so here, probably, the pic- 
tures of none but such as merit a place in 
our affections are held up for public sale.” 
But guess my surprise, when I canfe to 
examine this repository of noted faces ; 
all distinctions were levelled here, as in the 
grave, and I could not but regard it as 
the catacoipb of real merit ; the brick - 
dust man took up as much room as the 
truncheoned hero, and the judge was 
e^)owed by the thief-taker ; quacks, pimps, 
and buffoons increased the group, and 
n6ted stallions only made room for more 
noted strumpets. I Irad read the works of 
some of the moderns previous to coming 
to England with delight aj;id iipprobation ; 
but I found their faces had no place here : 
the walls were covered with the names 
of authors I had never known, or had 
endeavoured to forget, — with the little 
self-advertising things of a day, who had 
forced themselves into fashion, but not into 
Hftlme. I could read at the botfbm of some 
pictures the names of and***, and****, 
all equally candidates for the vulgar shout, 
.and foremost to propagate their unblushing 
faces upon brass. My uneasiness, there- 
fore, at not finding my few favourite names 


among the number was now changed 
into congratulation. I could not avoid 
reflecting on the fine observation of Taci- 
tus on a similar occasion. “In this 
cavalcade of flattery,” cries the historian, 
“neither the pictures of Brutus, Cassius, 
nor Cato, were to be seen ; eo clarioi’cs quia 
imagines eorum non de/erebantui^;'\ their 
absence being the strongest proof of their 
merit. 

“It is in vain,” cried I, “to seek for 
true greatness among these monuments of 
the unburied dead : lut me go among the 
tombs of those who are confessedly famous, 
and see if any have been lately deposited 
there who deserve the attention of posj:erity, 
and whose names may be transmitted to 
my distant friend, as an honqur to the 
jiresent age. ” Determined in my pursuit, I 
paid a second visit to Westminster Abbey. 
There I found several new monuments, 
erected to the memory of several great 
men ; the naTuespf the great men I abso- 
lutely forget, but J well remember that 
Roubiliac was the statuary who carved 
them. I couldinot help smiling at two 
modern epitaphs ia particular, one of which 
praised Ahe deceased for being ortus ex 
antujud stirpc:^ the other commended the 
dead because hanc tc^em suis sumpiibus 
rciedificavit.^ The greatest merit of one 
consisted in his being descended from an 
illustiious hous^ the chief distinction of 
the other, thtt he had propped up an old 
house that was falling. “Alas ! alas ! ” 
cried I, “such monuments as these confer 
honour, not upon the great men, but upon 
little Roubilfac.” 

Hitherto disappointed in my inquiry 
after the great of the puesent age,. 1 was 
resolved to iifix in company, and try ^^at 
I could learn arMng Critics in coffee- 
houses ; and here it was that I heard my 
favouritp names talked of even with in^ 
verted fame. A gentleman of exalted 
merit as a writer was branded in general 
terais as a baif man ; another of exqmsite 
delicacy as a poet was reproached for 
wanting good nature ; a third was accused 
of free-thinking ; and a fourth of having 
once been a player. “ Strange vciied I ; 
“ how unjust are mankind in tW distribu- 
tion of fame ! the ignorant, siving whom 
I sought at first, were^wiili|E to grant, 
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but incapable of distinguishing, the virtues ^anlhosc of Europe; would 

of those who deserved it ; among those I ? "c ter 

now converse with, they know the p.ojier e^d wun rec^^ ^ 

objects of admiration, but mix envy with I discontented, though they 


applause.” 

Disappointed so often, I was now re- 
solved to examine those characters in per- 


toruoiniriuiie, - - 

try are at present discontented, though they 
receive large salaries for doing nothing. 

I lately, therefore, had thoughts of pub- 
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Pegu are fre(pienlly infested walh rats. 
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of numerous snlall faults and shining 
virtues, preserve a sublime in morals 


virtues preserve a sublime m morals regu are irapiL-.u.^ 
in wri^ll^L^ They who have .attained an Tliese tlie religion of the country stnctly 
excellence in either commit numberless forbids the jieople to kill. In such cir- 
tran^gressions, observable to the meanest ciimstanres, therefore, they arc obliged to 
understanding. The ignorant critic and have recourse to .some great man of the 
dull remarki; can •readily spy blemishes court, wh,) is willing to free the royal 
in eloquence or morals, whose sentiments apartment even at the hazard of Ins sal- 
are not sufficiently elevated to observe a vation. After a v'cak monarch s reign, 
beauty. Put such arc judges neither of the (luanlity of court vermin m everj^pm't 
books nor of life; they can diminish no of the palace is surprising ; liiit a prud^t 
solid reputation by their*censure, nor be- king, and a vigilant officer, soon drive 
stow a lasting cliaraclcii by their ap])];uise. them from tlu'ir sanctuaries behincl the 
in short, I found by my scaich, that .Mich mats and tapestry, and effectually frt^ 
only can confer real fam^ upon others, the court. Such an oflicer in hnglanU 
who have merit tljemselves to deserve it. woidd, in my opinion, be serviceable 
—Adieu. juncture; for if, as I am told, 

the palace be old, much veimin must 
LETTER CX. undoulitedly have taken refuge lieliind 


LETTER CX. 

To ihe SfTf^. m 


There are numberlc.ss employments in 
the courts of the Eastern monarchs utterly 
unpractised and unknown in h.urope. 
They have no such ofliceis,*fur instance, 
as the emperor’s ear-licklcr or tooth- 
pickei;; they Imve never introduced at 
th^ courts the mancErme •appointed to 
bear the royal tftbac(®box, or the grave 
director of tli£ imperial exercitations in 
the seraglio. Yet I am surprised that the 
EnHish have imitated us in none of these 
part5''ulars, as they are generally pleased 
witli everything that com A from China, 
and excessively fond of creating ijew and 
useless employments. They have filled 
their hoi with our furniture, their pub- 


should therefore be invested with the title 
and dignities of court vermiu-killer * he 
should have full power cither to banh^k, 
lake, poison, or destroy them, with- en- 
chantments, traps, ferrets, or ratsbane. 
He might be permitted to brandish his 
besom vntliout remorse, and brush down 
every part of the furniture, without sparing 
a single colTweb, however sacred by long 
pre.scription. I communicated this pro- 
osal some days ago in a company of the 
rst distinction, and enjoying the most 
honourable offices of the stale, Among 
the number were the injector of Great 
Britain, Mr . Henriquez the director of 
the ministry, Ben. Victor the treasurer, 


lie gardi with our fireworks, and their John Lockman the secretary, and the con- 
very pon^ with our fish. Our courtiers, ductor of the Imperial Magazine. They 
my frienafcre the fish and the funiiture allacquicsced in the utility of my proposal, 
they shoulAhave imported ; our courtiers but were apprehensive it might meet with 
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some obstruction from court upholsterers 
and chambermaids, who would object to 
it from the demolition of the furniture, and 
the dangerous use of ferrets and ratsbane. 

' My next proposal is rather more general 
than the former, and might probably meet 
with less opposition. Though no people 
in the world flatter each other more than 
l^c English, I know none who under- 
the art less, and flatter with such 
little refinement. Their panegyric, like a 
Tartar feast, is indeed served up with 
pn^fusion, but their cookery is insupport- 
able. A client here shall dress up a fricassee 
for his patron, that shall offend an ordinary 
nose before it enters the room. A town 
shall send up their addresif to a great 
minister, which shall prove at once a 
satire on the minister and themselves. 
If the favourite of the clay sits, or stands, 
or sleeps, there are poets to ]^ut it into 
verse, ancl priests to preach it in the pulpit. 
In order, therefore, to free both those who 
praisd 'and those who are praised from 
a*Muty probably disagreeable to both, I 
Would constitute professed flatterers here, 
i as in several courts of India. I'hese are 
ajj^oointed in the courts of their princes, 
th instruct the people where to exclaim 
with admiiation, and wdiere to la^ an 
emphasis of praise. But an officer of 
this kind is always in waiting when the 
emperor converses in a familiar manner 
among his rajahs and other nobility. At 
every sentence, when the monarch pauses, 
and ‘smiles at what he has been saying, 
the Karamatman, as this officer is called, 
is to take it for granted that his majesty 
has said a good thing. Upon which | 
he cries out — “ Karamat ! Karamat ! — 
a miracle! a miracle!” and throws up 
his hands and his eyes in^ecs^isy. This 
is eclioed by the courtiers around, while 
the emperor sits all this time in sullen 
satisfaction, enjoying the triumph of his 
joke, or stiulying a new rc'partee. 

I would have such an officer placed at 
every great maals table in England. By 
freciuent practice he might sewn become 
a perfect master of the art, and in time 
would turn out pleasing to his patron, no 
way troublesome to himself, and might 
prevent the nauseous attempts of many 
more ignorant pretenders. The clergy 


here, I am convinced, would relish this 
proposal. It would provide places for 
several of them. And, indeed, by some 
of their late productions many appear to 
have qualified themselves as candidates 
for this office already. 

But my last proposal I take to be of the 
utmost importance. Our neighbour, the 
empress of Russia, has, you may remember, 
instituted an order of female knighthood ; 
the empress of Germany has also instituted 
another ; the Chinese have had such an 
order time immemoriaj. I am amazed the 
English l^ve never come info such an insti- 
tution. When I considerVhat kind of men 
are made knights here, it appears strange 
that they have never conferred this honoui 
upon women. I'hey make cheej^emongers 
and jiastrycooks knights ; then, why not 
their wives ? They have called up tallow 
chandlers to maintain*the hardy profession 
I of chivalry and arms ; then, why not their 
wives ? I laberda^icrs are sworn, as I sup- 
I pose all knights must be sworn, nkver 
' TO FLY IN TIME OF MELLAY OR RATTLE, 
TO MAINTAIN AtJl) UPHOLD THE NOIJLE 
ESTATE OF CHIVALRY, WITH HORSE, 
HARNISHE, AND OTHER KNIGHTLYE 
HAP.ILIMENTS, Haberdashers, I say, are 
sworn to all this ; tl^m, why not their 
wives ? Certain I am, their wives under- 
stand fightingand feats of mellay and battle 
better than the^; and as for knightlye 
horse and hSrmshe, it is probable both 
know nothing more than the harness of 
a one-horse chaise. No, no, my friend, 
instead of conferring any order upon the 
husbands, I 'would knight their wives. 
However, the state should not be troubled 
with a new institution up»n this occasion. 
Some ancienf exp^ded order might, be 
revived, which woW furflish both a motto 
and a name, — the ladies jnight be per- 
mitted to choose for themselves. There 
are, for instance, the obsolete orders of the 
Dragon in Germany, of the Rue^in Scot- 
land, and the •Porcupine in France, f-~all 
well -sounding names, and veiy applicable 
to my intended female institution. — Adieu. 

LETTER CXI. 

To iJie same, 

I Religious sects in England ^ far more 
numerous than in China. Bv#V man who 
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has interest enough to hire a conventicle 
here may set up for liimsclf, and sell off 
a new religion. The sellers of the newest 
pattern at ])resent give extreme good bar- 
gains, and let their disciples have a great 
deal of confidence for very little money. 

Their shops are much frequented, and 
their customers every day increasing ; for 
people are naturally fond of going to 
Paradise at as small expense as possible. 

Yet you must not conceive this modem 
sect as differing m opinion from those of 
the established rqjigion ; difference of 
opinion, 'indeed^ formerly divided^heir sec- 
taries, and somefimes drew their armies 
to the field. White gowns and black 
mantles, flapped hats and cross pocket- 
holes, we^e once the obvious causes of 
quarrel ; men then had some reason for j 
fighting ; they knew what they fought 
about : but at presefit they are arrived to 
such refinement in religion-making, that 
they have actually forpied a new sect 
without a new opinion ; they quarrel 
for opinions they both equally defend ; 
they hate each other, aril that is all the 
difference between them. 

But though their principles are the 
same, their practice is somewhat differ- 
ent. Those of t|je established religion 
laugh when they are jil eased, and their 
groans are seldom extorted but by pain 
or danger. The new sg:t, on the con- 
trary, weep for their amuseifent, and use 
little music, except a chorus of sighs and 
groans, or tunes that are made to imitate 
groaning. Laughter is their aversion ; 
lovers court each other froni the Lamen- 
tations ; the bridegroom a])proaches the 
nuptial couch in»sorrowful solemnity, and 
the bride looks mode di*nal than an 
undertaker’s shifp. dancing round the 
room is with ihem running in a direct 
tne to the devil ; and as for gaming, 
though but in jest, they would sooner 
play with a rattlesnake’s tail than finger 
a dige-box. • 

By^ this time you perceive thjt I am 
describing a sect of enthusiasts, and you 
have alnt*ady compared them with the 
Faquirs,¥tllrahmins, and Talapoins of the 
East. A^Aong these, you know, are 
generatioiv that have never been known 
to smile, ^‘d» voluntary affliction makes 


up all the merit they can boast of. En- 
I thusiasm in eveiy country produces the 
same effects : stick the Faquir with pins, 
or confine the Brahmin to a vermin 
hospital; spread the Talapoin on th<®? ‘ 
ground, or load the sectary’s brow with 
contrition— those worshippers wlio dis- 
card the light of reason are ever gloomy ; 
their fears increase in proportion to their ^ 
ignorance, as men arc continiialljr under ' 
apprehensions who walk in darkness. 

Yet there is still a stronger reason for the 
enthusiast’s being an enemy to laughter ; 
namely, his being himself so proper an 
object of ridicule. It is remarkable, that 
the propagators of false doctrines have 
ever been averse to mirth, and always 
begin by recommending gravity, when 
they intended to disseminate imposture. 
Fold, the idol of China, is represented as 
having newer laughed ; Zoroaster, the 
leader of the Brahmins, is .said to have 
laughed but twice, — upon his coming 
into the world, and upon his leaving it ; 
and Mahomet himself, though a lov^ 
of pleasure, was a professed opposeir 
of gaiety. Upon a certain occasion, 
telling his followers that they would 
appear all naked at the resurrection, 
his favourite wife represented sitch an 
assembly as immodest and unbecotning. 
— “Foolish woman!” cried the grave 
prophet, “ though the whole assembly be 
naked on that day, they shall have for- 
gotten to laugh.” Men like him opposed 
ridicule, because they knew it to be a 
most formidable antagonist, and preached 
up gravity, to conceal their own want' of 
importance. 

Ridicule has ever been the most t)ower- 
ful enemy of enthusiasm, and, prepay, 
the only agtaggnist that can be opposed 
to it with success. Persecution Offily 
serves to propagate now religions: they 
acquire fresh vigour beneath the execu- 
tioner and the axe, and, like some viv£- ^ 
cious insects, multiply by dissection. It* 
is also impossible to coqijiat enthusiksm. 
with rcasoTf ; for, though it makes a show 
of resistance, it soon eludes the pressure, 
refers you to distinctions not to be under* 
stood, and feelings which it cannot ex* 
plain. A man who would endeavour to 
fix an enthusiast bv argument might as 
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well attempt to spread quicksilver with 
his fingers. The only way to conquer a 
visionary is to despise him ; the stake, 
?|he faggot, and the disputing doctor, in 
some measure ennoble the opinions they 
are brought to oppose : they are harm- 
less against innovating pride ; contempt 
.lone is truly dreadful. Hunters gene- 
lly know the most vulnerable part of 
tfie beasts they pursue, by the care which 
every animal takes to defend the side 
which is weakest : on what side the 
enthusiast is most vulnerable may be 
known by the care which he takes in the 
beginning to work his disciple^ into 
gravity, and guard them against the 
power of ridicule. * 

When Phili]) the Second was king of 
Spain, there was a contest in Salamanca 
between two orders of friars , for supe- 
riority. The legend of one side contained 
more extraordinary miracles, but the 
legend of the other was reckoned most 
ajtithentic. They reviled each other, as 
is usual in disputes of divinity, the people 
I were divided into factions, and a civil 
* war appeared unavoidable. In order to 
prevent such an imminent calamity, the 
combatants were prevailed upon to jsub- 
mit their legends to the fiery trial, and 
that, which came forth untouched by the 
fire 'was to have the victory, and to be 
honoured with a double share of reve- 
rence. Whenever the people flock to 
see a miracle, it is a hundred to one 
butbthat they see a miracle; incredible, 
therefore, were the numbers that were 
gathered round upon this oefcasion. The 
friai^ on each side approached, and con- 
fidently threw their respective^ legends 
int(^ the flames, when, lo ! to the utter 
disappointment of all th^ as?embly, in- 
stead of a miracle, both legends were 
consumed. Nothing but this tuming 
-bfeth parties into contempt could have 
prevented the effusion of blood. The 
people now lauched at their former folly, 
'and Wondered -^y they fell out. — Adieu. 

LETTER CXII. 

Tfff the same. 

Thk English are at present employed in 
celebrating a feast, which becomes gene- 
ral every seventh year ; the parliament of 


the nation being then dissolved, and 
another appointed to be chosen. This 
solemnity falls infinitely short of our 
b'east of the Lanterns in magnificence 
and splendour; it is also surpassed by 
others of the East in unanimity and pure 
devotion; but no festival in the world 
can compare with it for eating. Their 
eating, indeed, amazes me ; had I five 
hundred heads, and were each head 
furnished with brains, yet would they 
all ])c insufficient to compute the number 
of cows, j)igs, geese, Jnd Uirkeys, which, 
upon tliK occasion, dici for the good of 
their country. 

To say the truth, eating seems tocnake 
a grand ingredient in all English parties 
of zeal, business, or amusemenir. When 
a church is to be built, or an hospital 
endowed, the dircciors assemble, and 
instead of consuming upon it, they eat 
upon it, by which means the business 
goes forward with^uccess. When the poor 
arc to be relieved, the officers appointed 
to dole out mblic charity assemble 
and eat upon it* Nor has it ever been 
known that they filled the bellies of the 
poor, till they had previously satisfied 
their own. Rftt in the election of magis- 
trates the jieoplc setfm to exceed all 
bounds : the merits of a candidate are 
often measured by the number of his 
treats ; his ^o’Jfetituents assemble, eat 
upon him, and lend their applause, not 
to his integrity or sense, but to the quan- 
tities of his lieef and firandy. 

And yet !• could forgive this people 
their plentiful meals on this occasion, as 
it is extremely natural for every man to 
eat a great jleal when*he gets it for 
nothing ; but wha^mazss me is, that*all 
this good living no way contributes to 
improve their good humbur. On the 
contrary, they seem to lose their temper* 
as they lose their appetites ; every morsel 
they swallow, ^nd every glass ttey pour 
down, serves to increase their animoSity, 
Many aft honest man, before as harmless 
as a tame rabbit, when loaded with a 
single election dinner, has becAe more 
dangerous than a charged culveiS. \jp on 
one of these occasions I haO actually 
seen a bloody-minded maqrmjffliner sally 
forth at the head of a moD determined 
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to face a desperate pastrycook, who was silent ; however, 1 know not what might 
general of the opposite party. have been the consequence of my reserve, 

But you must not su])]iosc they are had not the attention of the mob been 
without a pretext for thus beating each called off to a skirmish between a brand J5-1 
other. On the contrary, no man here is ! drinker’s cow and a gin-drinker’s mastiff, 
so uncivilized as to beat his neighbour ' which turned out, greatly to the satisfac- 
without jiroduciiig very sufficient reasons, lion of the mob, in favour of the mastiff. 
One candidate, foi instance, treats with This spectacle, which afforded high ^ 
gin, a sjiirit of their own manufacture ; entertainment, was at last ended by jthe 
another always drinks brandy, imported appearance of one of the candidates, who ' 
from abroad. Ihandy is a wholesome came to harangue the mob : he made a 
liquor; gin, a liejuor wholly their own. | very pathetic siieech upon the late excessive 
This, then, fimiiishts an obvious cause of I importation of foreign drains, and the 


quarrel, — Whetlier it be most tfasoiuible 
to got drunk with gin, f)r get drunk with 
brandy ? "I'lie mob meet ujion the de- 
bate, fight themselves sober, and then 
draw off "to get drunk again, and charge 
for another encounter. vSc) that the j 
Knglish may now jiiopeily he .said to be 
engaged iii war ; suicoi while they are 
subduing their enemies abroad, they arc 
breaking each otlier’s htads at home. 

I lately made an excursion to a neigh- 
bouring village, in order to be a spectator 
of the ceremonies praRised upon this 
occasion. I left town*in company with 
three fiddlers, nine dozen of hams, and a 
corporation poet, which wtjre designed as 
reinforcemenls tofhe gin-dnnking i>arty. 
We entered the town with a very good 
face ; the fiddlers, no way intimidated by 
the enemy, kept handli^j yieir arms np 
the principal street. By this jinident 
manoeuvre, tliey took peaceable ]los'^es- 
sion of their head -quarters, amidst the 
shouts of multitudes, who. seemed per- 
fectly rejoiced at hearing their music, 
but above all at seeing their liacon. 

I iff list owii,*l could iK)^ avoid being 
plftised to see raiA of people, on this 
occasion, levelled iiiw an ecpiality, and 
the poor, in shine measure, enjoying the 
l^r-mitive privileges of nature. If there 
wa: any distinction shown, the lowest of 
the pcc^de seemed to receive it from the 
riclf. I could perceive a cobbler with a 
levee at his door, and a haberdaslftr giving j 
audience fiom behind his counter. ! 

1 ©r reflections were soon inter- • 
rupted f^a mob, who demanded whether ' 

I was fo^i^thc distillery or the brewery? 
As these Vve^p terms with which I was 
totally unaViuainted, T chose at first to be 


i downfall of the distillery ; 1 could sec 
soinc^if the audience shed tears. lie was 
accompanied in Ins piocession by Mrs, 
Deputy and Mrs, Mayoress. Mrs. Deputy 
Avas not in the least in liquor; and as for 
Mrs. Mayoress, one of the spectators as- 
sured me pi my car, that — she was a very 
fine woman heforc she had the small -pox„ 
Mixing witli the crowd, I was now con- 
ducted to the hall where the magistrates 
are chosen : but what tongue can destnibc 
this scene of confusion ! the whole crowd 
seemed equally inspired with anger, . 
jealousy, politics, jiatnotism, and punch. * 
I remarked one figure that was carried up 
; by t^o men uiion this occasion. I at first 
j began to ]iity liis infii mines as natural, 
j hut soon found the fellow so diunk that 
i he could not stand ; another mad'o his 
I a])i)earance to give his vote, but though 
] he could stand, he actually lost tlie.tise of 
j his longue, and remained silent; a. third, 
who, though excessively drunk, couW 
i both stand and speak, being asked the 
I candidate’s name for whom he voted, 
j could be prevailed ujxm to make no other 
j answer “ Tobacco and brandy.” In 
j short, an election hall seems to be a 
j theatre, w^rere^very passion is seen with- 
: out disguise; a school where fools may 
leadily become worse, and where philo- 
sophers may gather wisdom. — Adieu. 

LETTER CXIIl. 

^ To the saitmt 

The disputes among the learned here arc 
now carried on in a much more com- 
pendious manner than formerly. There 
was a lime when folio was brought to 
oppose folio, and a champion was often 
listed for life under the banners of a single 
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sorites. At present the controversy is 
decided in a summary way ; an epigram 
or an acrostic finishes the debate, and 
^•t})e combatant, like the mcursive Tartar, 
advances and retires with a single blow. 

An important literary debate at present 
engrosses the attention of the town. It 
is carried on with sharpness, and a proper 

'^lare of this epigramrnatical fury. An 
amhor, it seems, has taken an aversion to 
the faces of several players, and has written 
verses to piove his dislike; the players 
fall upon the author, and assure the town, 
he must lie dull, and their liices must be 
good, because he wants a dinner : jf critic 
comes to the poet’s assistance, asserting 
that the verses were perfectly original, 
and so smart, that he could never have 
written them without the assistance of 
friends ; the friends, upon this, .airaign 
the critic, and plainly prove the verses to 
be all the author’s own. So at it they 
are, ail four together by tlie cars; the 
friends at the critic, the critic at the 
players, the players at the author, and the 

# author at the players again. It is im- 

• possilile to determine liow this many-sided 
contest will end, or which party to adhere 
to. The town, without siding with any, 
views the combat in suspense, like the 
fabled hero of antiquity, who beheld the 
earth-born brothers give and receive 
mutu^ll wounds, and fall by indiscriminate 
destruction. 

This is, in some measure, the state of 
the present dispute; but the combatants 
here differ in one respect from the cham- 
pions of the fable, PI very new wound 
only gives vigour for another blow; though 
they apjiear to strike, they arc m iact 
mutually swelling themselves into con- 
sideration, and thus adveRisin^j each other 
into fame. To-day,” says one, “ my 
name .shall be in the Clazette, the next day 
my rival’s ; people will naturally inquire 
about us ; thus we shall at least make a 
noise in the* streets, though we have got 
nothing to sellf^ I have reat^of a dispute 
of a similar nature, which was managed 
here about twenty years ago. Hildebrand 
Jacob, as T tliink he was called, and 
Charles Johnson were poets, both at that 
time possessed of great reputation; for 
Johnson had written eleven plays, acted 
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with great success; and Jacob, though 
he had written but five, had five times 
thanked the town for their unmerited 
applause. They soon became mutually 
enamoured of each other’s talents; they 
wrote, they felt, they challenged the town 
for each other. Johnson assured the 
public, that no poet alive had the easy 
simplicity of Jacob, and Jacob exhibited 
Johnson as a masterpiece in the pathetic. 
Their mutual praise was not without effect ; 
the town saw their plays, were in raptures, 
read, and, without censuripg them, forgot 
them. So formidable an union, however, 
was soon opposed by T^ibbald. Tibbald 
asserted that tlie tragedies of the oyc had 
faults, and the comedies of the other 
substituted wit for vivacity: .the com- 
bined champions flew at him like tigers, 
arraigned the censiyer’s judgment, and 
imjieaclicd* Ins lyncerity. It was a long 
lime a dispute among the learned, which 
was in fact iImi greatest man, Jacob, 
Johnson, or Tibbald; they had all written 
fur the stage with great success, their 
names were se^ in almost every paper, 
and their work:? in every cofiTee-house. 
However, in the hottest of the dispute, a 
fourth combatant made his appearance, 
and sw'ept away tlie^ three combatants, 
tragedy, comedy, and all, into undis- 
tinguished ruin. 

From this tii]|e they seemed consigned 
into the haiftls of criticism ; scarce a day 
jiassed in which they were not arraigned 
as detested writers. The critics, those 
I enemies of prydeii and Pope, were their 
I enemies. So Jacob and Johnson, instead 
' of mending by criticism, called it envy; 
i and because l^ryden find Poiie were 
! censured, lht:y c^iparcd themselvejr to 
Dryden and Pop* * 
i But to return. The "weapon chiefly 
i used in the present controversy is epigran^; 
and certainly never wms a keener made 
use of. They have discovered surprising 
' sharpness on both sides. The first that 
i came «ut upon this occasion was a new 
! kind of composition in this way, and might 
^ more properly be called an ep^ammatic 
thesis, than an epigram. It cc Jfsisfe, first, 
of an argument in prose ; ne^t follows a 
motto from Roscommon ; thftl comes the 
epigram; and, lastly, nOti/i serving to 
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explain the epigram. But you shall have 
it with all its decorations. 

AN EPIGRAM, 

ADDRESSED TO THE OKNTCEMAN RP:FLECTED ON 
IN THE ROSCIAD, A I'OEM, HY T>IE AUTHOR. 

Worried with dt'bts, and patt alt hoju’g of bnll. 

Ilia pen ho proititutea, t' aooid a Jail — JIoswiMMOn 

Let not the huni;ry liavuis’ aiitjry stroke 
Awake resentment, or your rai>e provoke : 

P*iit pitying his distress, let virtue shine. 

And giving e.ich your houiity, h-t him dine; 
For, thus retained, as learned counsel can. 

Each case, however bad, he’ll new japan, 

And, by a (jinck transition, plainly show 
'I'was 110 defect of yo*irs, but pocket low. 

That caillfid his^«/rz// knim l to o’ei^ow 

The last lines arc certainly executed in 
a very, masterly manner. It is of that 
species of argumentation, called the per- 
plexing. B effectually Ihngs the antagonist 
into a mist; there is no answering it : the 
laugh is raised against him, while he is 
endeavouring to find out the* jest. At 
once he shows, that the author has a 
kennel, and that his kenrcl is putrid, and 
that his putrid kennel overflows. But why 
does it overflow? It overflows, because 
the author happens to ha^ low jHickcls ! 

There was also anothtT new attemj)! in 
this way ; a prosaic epigram which came 
out upon this occasion. Tins is so full 
of matter, that a critic might split it into ' 
fifteen epigrams, each propeily fitted with j 
its sting. Y ou shall see it. 

TO G C AND A 

'Twas you, or T, or he, or .ill together , 

Twas one, lioth, three of tliem, they know not 
whether 

This I believe, between us great or small, ' 
You, I, he, wrote it not • ’twas (Jhurchill’s .ill 

There, there’s a perplex ! I could have 
Wished,^ to mak« it (juitc perfect, the ' 
author, as in the case before^ liad added 
notes. Almost «;ver)4wor(l admits a 
scholium, and a;long one too. I, YOU, ; 
HE! Suppose a stranger should ask, j 
‘^and who are you?” Here arc three I 
obscure persons spoken of, that may in a 
shorty am*e be utterly forg^ten. Their 
names should have consequently been | 
mentioned in notes at the bottom. But ' 
when the reader comes to the words great ! 
and maze is inextricable. Here ' 

the strangMmay dive for a mystery, with- 
out ever rolling the bottom. Let Mm | 
know, lhen,\hal small is a word purely | 


introduced to make good rhyme, great 
was a very proper word to keep small 
company. 

Yet, by being thus a spectator of others' 
dangers, I must own I begin to tremble 
in this literary contest for my own. I 
liegin to fear that my challenge to Dr. 
Rock was unadvised, and has procured 
me more antagonists than 1 had at £rst 
expected. I have received private letters 
from several of the literati here, that fill 
my soul with aiiprehcnsion. T may safely 
aver, that I never gave any creature in 
this good city offence, except only my 
rival Ur. Rock ; yet by the letters I every 
d.ay receive, and by some I have seen 
printed, I am, arraigned at one time as 
being a dull fellow, at another as being 
pert; I am here petulant, there I am 
heavy. By the head of my ancestors, 
they treat Ae with more inhumanity than 
a flying fish. If 1 dive and run my nose 
to tlie bottom, there a devouring shark is 
ready to swallow me up; if I skint the 
surface, a pack of dolphins are at my taib; 
to snap me; but when 1 take wing, and 
attempt to escajie tliem liy flight, I become 
a pi ey to every ravenous bird that winnows 

tile bosom of the deep, — Adieu. 

# 

LETTER CXIV. 

To I he same. 

'The formalities, delays, and disappoint- 
ments that precede a treaty of marriage 
hcie aie usually as numerous as those 
previous to a treaty of peace. The laws 
of this country are finely calculated to 
promote all commerce but the commerce 
between the sexes. Their encourage- 
ments for propagating hemp, madder, and 
tobacco, nre indeed admirable : marriages 
arc the onl)^coi|jmodity that meets with 
none. 

Y et from tlic vernal softness of the air, 
the verdure of the fields, the transparency 
of the streams, and the beauty of the 
w^omen, I know few countries more proper 
to invite to courtship. Love might 

-Sport among*painted lawns and warbling 
groves, and revel upon gales, wafting at 
once both fragrance and harmony. Yet 
it seems he has forsaken the island ; and, 
when a couple are now to be married, 
mutual love, or an union of minds, is the 
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last and most trilling consideration. If 
their goods and chattels can be brought to 
unite, their sympathetic souls are ever 
ready to guarantee the treaty. The gentle- 
man’s mortgaged lawn becomes enamoured 
of the lady’s marriageable grove: the match 
is struck up, and both parties are piously 
in love — according to act of parbament. 
w Thus they who have fortune are pos- 
*^ssed at least of something that is lovely ; 
but I actually pity those that have none. 

I am told there was a time when ladies, 
with no other merit but youth, virtue, and 
beauty, had a chance for husbands, at least 
among the ministers of the churc^ or the 
officers of the anny . The blush and inno- 
cence of sixteen was said to have a power- 
ful influence over these two professions. 
But of late all the little traffic of blushing, 
ogling, dimpling, and smiling, has been 
forbidden by an act in that* case wisely 
made and provided. A lady’s whole cargo 
of smiles, sighs, and whispers, is declared 
Utterly contraband, till she arrives in the 
"Warm latitudes of twenty- two, where com- 
modities of this nature are too often found 
to decay. She is then permitted to dimple 
and smile when the dimples and smiles 
begin to forsake her ; and, when perhaps 
grown ugly, is charitably entmstccl wnth 
an unlimited use of her charms. Her 
lovers, however, by this time have for- 
saken her : the captain has changed for 
another mistress; the priest himself leaves 
her in solitude to bewail her virginity ; and 
she dies even without benefit of clergy. 

Thus you find the Europeans dis- 
couraging Love with as much earnestness 
as the rudest savage of Sofala. The Genius 
is surely now no more. In every region 
I find enemies in arms to oj^firess him. 
Avarice in Europe, jordou^ in Persia, 
ceremony in China, poverty among the 
Tartars, and lust in Circassia, are all pre- 
pared to oppose his power. The Genius 
is certainly banished from earth, though 
once adored under such a variety of forms. 
He is nowhefu to be found ^ and all that 
the ladies in each country can produce 
are but a few trifling relics, as instances of 
his fonner residence and favour. 

“ The Genius of Love,” says the Eastern 
apologue, had long resided in the happy 
plains of Abra, where every breeze was 
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health, and every sound produced tran- 
quillity. Plis temple at first was crowded, 
but every age lessened the number of his 
votaries, or cooled their devotion. Perceiv- 
ing, therefore, his altars at length quite 
deserted, he was resolved to remove to 
some more propitious region, and he ap- 
prised the fair sex of every country where 
he could hope for a proper reception, to 
assert their right to his presence among 
them. In return to this proclamation 
embassies were sent from the ladies of 
every ])art of the world to invite him, and 
to dibjjay the superiority of tllfeir claims. 

“And first the beauties of China ap- 
peared. No country could compare with 
them for modesty, either of look, dress, 
or behaviour : their eyes were.never lifted 
from the ground ; their robes of the most 
i beautiful silk hid their hands, bosom, and 
I neck, while their faces only were left un- 
I covered. They indulged no airs that might 
express loose (k^sire, and they seemed to 
study only the graces of inanimate Vieauty. 
Their black teeth and plucked eyebrows 
were, howevei, alleged by the Genius 
gainst them, and he set them entirely 
aside when he came to examine their little 
feet. • 

“ The beauties of ^ Circassia next made 
their appearance. They advanced hand- 
in-hand, singing the most immodest airs, 

I and leading ^p a dance in the most 
' luxurious Attitudes. Their dress was but 
half a covering ; the neck, the left breast, 
and all the limbs, were exposed to view, 
which, aft^r some time, seemed rather to 
satiate than inflame desire. The lily and 
the rose contended in forming their com- 
plexions ; and a soft sleepiness of eye added 
irresistible Jioigr^ncy to their charm;i : but 
their beauties w^ obfl'uded, not offered, 
to their admirers ; they* seemed to give, 
rather than receive, courtship ; and the 
Genius of Love dismissed them as un- 
worthy his regard, since they .exchanged 
the duties (Jf love, and made theiiiselves 
not the pursued, but the pursuing sex, 

“The kingdom of Cashmire next pro- 
duced its charming deputies. JThis happy 
region seemed peculiarly sej^estered by 
nature for his abode. Shady mountains 
fenced it on one side from the scorching 
.sun, and sea-borne breves on the other 
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gave pechliar luxuriance to the air. Their ' 
complexions were of a bright yellow, that 
appeared almost trans])areiit, while the | 
crimson tulip seemed to l)l()ssinn on their 
cheeks. Their features and limbs were 
delicate beyond the statuary’s jiower to , 
express, and their teeth whiter than their j 
own ivory, lie was almost jiersuaded to | 
reside among them, when unfortunately ' 
one of the ladies talked of appointing his 
seraglio. 

“ In this ])rocession the naked inhabi- 
tants of Southen] Amciioa would not be 
left behind ; their charms were fof.nd to 
surjiass wliatever the warmest imagination j 
could cQiiceive, and served to show, that | 
beauty could be perfect, even with the | 
seeming disadvantage of a brown com- | 

plcxion. but their savage education I » \ i . 

rendeied them utterly ijncjualified to make heart is least sincere. Aclieiu 
the ]>ro]ier use of their p(iwer, and they LETTFJv CXV. 

were rejected as being iiica])al)le of uniting ' 

mental with sensual satisffv-ction. In tins inme. 

manner the dcjuities of other kingdoms , Mankind have ever been prone to cx- 
had tlieir suits rejected : the black beauties j patiate in .the praise of human nature, 
of IJenin, and the tawny* daughters of | The dignity of man is a subject that has 
bornco ; the women of Wida, with well- i always been tlie favourite theme of 
scarred faces, and the hideous virgins of ' humanity: they have declaimed with that 
Caffiaria; the squab ladies tif Lapland, j ostentation which usually acomiianies such 
three feet high; and tkc giant fair ones of ' as arc sure of having a partial audience ; 
Tatagoiiia. j they have obtained victories because there 

“The heaulies of luirojic at last a])- ' were none to opjiose. Vet, from all I 
pcared : grace was in their fjeps, and sen- have ever read or seen, men apjiear more 
sibility sat smiling in every eye. It was i apt t(^ err by having too high, than by 
the universal opinion while they were | having loo des])icable an ojiinion of their 
approaching, that they would pievail ; and nature ; and, liy allcmiiling to exalt their 
the Gem "seemed to len<l Lhei;|i his most original place m creation, depress their 
favourable attention. I’hey ojiened their real value in society, 
pretensions with the utmost modesty ; ' The most ignorant nations have always 
but unfortunately,' as their orator pro- | heen found to think most highly of Ihem- 
ccede^, she happened jpto l^t fall the j selves. Tlfc Deity has ever been thought 
words, ‘house in VownJ settlement, and ! peculiarly co#iccr»jd iii their glory and 
pin-money.’ These seemingly harmless | preser\^ation; to have fought their bat ties, 
terms had instantly a surprjsing effect : | and insjured their teachers : their wizards 
the Genius with ungovernable rage burst , are said to be familiar with heaven ; and 
from arudjit the circle; and. waving his ! every hero has a guard of angels, as well 
youtlifwl pinions, left this eanh, and flew as men, to attend him. When the Por- 
back to those ethereal mansions •from tuguese first came among <d]e wretched 
whence he descended. : inhabitants ot the coast of Africa, these 

“The wMe assembly was struck with 1 savage nations readily allowed the strangers 
amazem^nt^fhey now justly apprehended, , more skill in navigation and war; yet still 
. that female power would be no more, since | considered them at best but as useful 
Love had forsaken them. They continued | servants, brought to their coast by their 
some time thus^ifa state of torpid despair, ' guardian serpent, to supjily them with 


when itwas proposed by oneof the number, 

that since the real Genius had left them, 
in order to continue their power, they 
should set up an idol in his stead ; and 
that the ladies of every country should 
furnish him with what each liked best 
This proposal was instantly relished and 
agreed to. An idol was formed by uniting 
the capricious gifts of all the assembly, 
though no w'ay rcsemhhng the dcjiaited 
Genius. The ladies of C hma furnished the 
monster with wings; those of Cashmne 
siijiplied him with horns ; the dames of 
Europe clapjied a jiiirse in his hand ; and 
the virgins of Congo furnished him with 
a tail. .Since that lime all the vov^s 
addressed to E(we are m reality paiil to the 
idol ; Imt, as in other false religions, the 
in.tisi fervent where the 
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luxuries they could heave lived without. 
Though they could grant the Portuguese 
more riches, they could never allow them 
to have such aking as theirTottimondelcm, 
who wore a bracelet of shells round his 
neck, and whose legs were covered with 
ivory. 

In this manner, examine a savage in tlie 
history of his country and predecessors, 
ikyou ever find his warriors able to conquer 
armies, and his sages acquainted with more 
than possible knowledge. Human nature 
IS to him an unknown country : he thinks 
it capable of great things, because he is 
ignorant of its boundaries ; whatfiver can 
be conceived to be done, he allows to be 
possible, and whatever is possible, he con- 
jectures must have been done. He never 
measures the actions and powers of others 
by what himself is able to perform; nor 
makes a proper estimate of the greatnes^) 
of liis fellows, by bringing it to the standard 
of his own incapacity. 1 le is satisfied to 
be one of a country where mighty things 
have been ; and imagines the fancied 
powers of others reflect a lustre on himself. 
'I'lius, by degrees, he loses the idea of his 
own insignificance in a confused notion 
of the extraoiflinary powers of hiynanity, 
and is willing to grant extraordinary gifts 
to every pictendcr, liecause unacquainted 
Wth their claims. 

* This is the reason xvhy demigods and 
heroes have ever been erected in times or 
countries of ignorance and baibarity : they 
addressed a jicople who had high opinions 
of human nature, because they were igno- 
rant how far it could extend ; they addressed 
a people who were willing to allow that 
men should be gods, because they were yet 
im]')erfectly acquainted with (foil and with 
man. These impostoif. kne^, that all men 
^^re naturally fond of seeing something 
Very great made from little materials of 
humanity ; that ignorant nations are not 
more proud of building a tower to reach 
heaven, or a pyramid to last for ages, 
than of raisffig up a demigod of their own 
country and creation. 'I'hc .same pride 
that erects a colossus or a pyramid instals 
a god or an hero ; but though the adoiing 
savage can raise his colossus to the clouds, 
he can exalt the hero not one inch aliove 
the standard of humanity: incapable, 
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therefore, of exalting the idol, he debases 
himself, and falls prostrate before him. 

When man has thus acquired an erro- 
neous idea of the dignity of his species, he 
and the gods become perfectly intimate ; 
men are but angels, angels are but men — 
nay, but servants, that stand in waiting to 
execute human commands. The Persians, 
for instance, thus address their prophet 
I Haly : “ 1 salute thee, glorious Creator, of 
I whom the sun is but the shadow. Mastcr- 

■ piece of the Lord of human creatures, great 
star of justice and* religion ! The sea is 

, not rith and liberal but by the gifts of thy 
mimificent hands. Vhe angel treasurer 
of heaven reaps his harvest in tjie fertile 
! gardens of the purity of thy nature. The 
pnmiun mobile would never ilart the ball 
of the sun through the trunk of heaven, 
were it not to ser^e the morning, out of 
I the extreme l^)ve she has for thee. The 
angel Gabriel, messenger of truth, every 
day kisses the groundsel of thy gate. Were 
there a place more exalted than the most 
high throne of God, 1 would affirm it to 
be thy iflaccf O master of the faithful! 
Gabriel, with till his art and knowledge, 
is but a mere scholar to thee.” Thus, my 
friend, mei* think proper to treat angels ; 
but if indeed ther^ be such an order of 
beings, with what a degree of satirical 
contempt must they listen to the songs of 
, little mortal^thus flattering each other : 
thus to see creatures, wiser indeed than the 
, monkey, and more active than the oyster, 
claiming to themselves the mastery of 
heaven I ^ninims, the tenants of an atom, 

: thus arrogating a partnership in the crea- 
j tion of universal nature ! Sure Heaven is 

■ kind, that launches rfo thundcp at those 
: guilty hcaSs : l||t it is kind, and liegards 
I their follies wmi pity, nor will destroy 
j creatures that it loved hi to being. 

Put whatever success this practic® of 
making demigods might have been at- 
tended witl^ in barbarous naticyis, I do not 
know that any man became a god in a 
country where the inhabitants were refined. 
Such countries generally have too close an 
inspection into human weakn||.s, to think it 
invested with celestial power*TRey some- 
times indeed admit the gods of strangers, 
or of their ancestors, which had their exist- 
ence in times of obscurif^ ; their weakness 
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being forgotten, while nothing but their Such were the charms that once captivated 
power and their miracles were remem- Catullus, Ovid, and Anacreon. Ladies 
bered. The Chinese, for instance, never would at present be out of humour, if their 
had a god of their own country : the idols lovers jjraised them for such graces ; and ' 
which the vulgar worship at this day were should an antifiue beauty now revive, her 
brought from the barbarous nations around face would certainly be put under the dis- 
them. The Roman emperors who jire- cipline of the tweezer, forehead -cloth, and 
tended to divinity were generally taught lead comb, before it could be seen in jmblic 
by a poniard that they were mortal ; and coihpany. { 

Alexander, though he passed among bar- “But the difference between the ancients 
barous countries for a real god, could and nmderns is not so great as between 


never ])ersuatlc his polite countrymen into the different countries of the present world, 
a similitude of thinkkig. d’he Lacede- A lover of Gongora, for in^'tance, sighs for 
monians shrewdly complied with hw com- thick lips : a Chinese lover is poetical in 
mands by the following sarcastic edict : — praise (ff thin. In Circassia a straight 
G uhtt( (/cfW, thought most Consistent with 

Adieu • cross Iwt a mountain wdiich sepa- 

1 FTTTt'P rWT * Tartars, and there flat 

\ ^ ‘ noses, tawny skins, and eyes three inches 

To the same ^ asunder, are all the fashion. In Persia, 

Thfuk is something irresistibly pleasing and some otlier countries, a man, when he 
111 the conversation of ji fine woiiKan ; even marries, chooses to have his liride a maid : 
though her tongue be sileng the ch)(|uence in the Philippine Islands, if a bridegroom 
of her eyes teaches wisdom. The mind happens to perceive, on the first night, 
sympathises with the regularity of tlie that he is put off with a virgin, the marriage^*' 
object in view, and, struck iwith external is declared void to all intents and purposc.s, 
grace, vibrates into rcsjiomlent harmony, and the bride sent back with disgrace. In 
In this agreeable disposition, I lately found some parts of the East a woman of beauty, 
myself in company with my. friend and properly fed up for sale, often amounts to 
Ins niece. Our C()nv(;i||-satioii turned upon one hundred crowms : in the kingdom -©f 
love. Which she seemed equally capable of Loango ladies of the very best fashion affe 
d^^ Wewereeach of soldforapig; queens, however, sell better, 

f 'Tv ;T-! I Tn ‘ “"<1 sometimes amount to a cow. In short', ’ 

v^y'l t"™ even to Kngland, don’t I there see 

of?h sTllT’’ T'- beautiful part of the sex neglected j-' 

c(. Hon . T ’I."”/'! I’roperpre- and none now marrying or making )ove, 

wrTnf’nT 'Jen'cd it,to be the but old men anci old women that have, 

work of nature, but allowed it to have a saved money? Don’t 1 see beauty froJ' 

[nfinftpTfl'"^’ that It was of fifteen to twenty-one rendered null and* 

merely a six precioiwVars of womanhood put undey^ 

\\\ hrsf useiPl^y the cunning a statute of vitginiiy? What ’ shall I call 

part of the fair .seK and admitted by the that rancid mssim lo^ whiTnassS 

between an old bachelor of fiftv-sixLd a' 


such amssion onT ’ .1 intercourse, where the big belly is oftenest 

opinions' CVCT of b.^ul’v Th Would fcy persuade' 

it, arc entirely tlie result’ of fishi'on^and h" such a passion was natural, unless 
rnnH.-,.. . olt ' ■ “ , lasfiion and the human race were more fit for Iovp as 


It, arc entirely tlie result of fashion anH i u n passion was natural, unless 

caprice? .Tit anciems who love as 

be conuoi.ssSrs in "he Trt havTnmLd approached the decline, and, like silk 
narrow foreheads, red hair,’and eyebrows 3 

loim each other above the nose. ‘Whether love be natural or no,” replied 
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my friend gravely, “ it contributes to the 
happiness of every society into which it is 
introduced. All our pleasures are short, 
and can only charm at intervals ; love is a 
method of protracting our greatest plea- 
sure ; and surely that gamester who plays 
the greatest stake to the best advantage, 
will, at the end of life, rise victorious. This 
was the opinion of Vanini, who affirmed, 
Jhat every hour was lost which was not 
spent in love. His accusers were unable 
to comprehend his meaning, and the poor 
advocate for love was burned ni flames — 
alas ! no way metaphorical. Ihit what- 
ever advantages the individual q^ay reap 
from this passion, society will certainly be 
refined and improved by jj:s introduction : 
all laws calculated to discourage it tend 
to imbrute the species and weaken the 
“ state. Though it cannot plant morals in 
the human breast, it cultivated them when 
there : pity, generosity, and honour receive 
a brighter i)olish from its assistance ; and 
q. single amour is sufficient entirely to brush 
■off the clown. 

** Hut it is an exotic of the most delicate 
constitution : it recjuires the greatest art to 
introduce it into a state, and the smallest 
discouragement is sufficient to repress it 
again. Let us only consider with what ease 
itwas formerly extinguished in Rome, and 
with what difficulty it was lately revived 
in P'urope ; it seemed to sleep for ages, 
and at last fought its way among us, through 
tifes, tournaments, dragons, and all the 
dreams of chivalry. The rest of the world, 

^ China only excepted, are, and have ever 
fcen, utter strangers to its delights and 
Advantages. In other countries, as men 
themselves stronger than women, they 
lay claim to a rigorous superlbrity ; this 
is natural, and love, wjpich ^ives up this 
natural advantage, must certainly be the 
effect of art — an art calculated to lengthen 
out our happier moments, and add new 
graces to society.” 

“I entirely acquiesce in your senti- 
ments,” saysithe lady, “with regard to the 
advantages of this passion, but cannot 
avoid giving it a nobler origin than you 
have been pleased to assign. I must 
think, that those countries where it is 
rejected are obliged to have recourse to 
art, to stifle so natural a production ; and 


those nations where it is cultivated, only 
make nearer advances to nature. I’he 
same efforts that are used in some places 
to suppress pity, and other natural passions, 
may have been employed to extinguish 
love. No nation, however unpolished, is 
remarkable for innocence, that is not 
famous for passion ; it has flourished in 
the coldest, as well as in the warmest 
regions, h^ven in the sultry wilds of 
Southern America the lover is not satis- 
fied with possessing his mistress’s person, 
without having her^mind : 

iiiy Enna’s beauties blest. 

Amidst profusion sfill 1 pine ; 

For though she gives me up her breast. 

Its panting tenant is not mine. * 

“ But the effects of love are too violent 
to be the result of an artifitial passion. 
Nor is it in the power of fashion to force 
the constitution in#o those changes which 
we every day disserve. Several have died 
of it. Few lovers are unacquainted with 
the fate of the two Italian lovers, Da Corsin 
and Julia Bellamano, who, after a long 
separation, ejgiired with pleasure in each 
other’s arms. ^ Such instances are too 
strong confirmations of the reality of the 
passion, and serve to show that suppress- 
ing it is but* opposing the natural dictates 
of the heart.”— Adfbu. 

lettp:r cxvii. 

f ^ To the same. 

The clock just struck two, the expiring 
taper rises and sinks in the socket, the 
watchman forgets the hour in slumber, 
the laborious and the happy are at rest, 
and nothing wakes but meditation, guilt, 
revelry, and despair, ^'he drunkard once 
more fills t^ie d^troying bowl, the robber 
walks his mldnipit roBnd, and the suicide 
lifts his guilty arm against his own sacred 
person. , 

I^t me no longer waste the night over 
the page of antiquity, or the sallies of 
contemporary genius, but pursue Ijie soli- 
tary jvalk, where vanity, ever changing, 
but a few hours past walked before me ; 
where she kept up the pageant, and now, 
like a froward child, seems |lusked with 
her own importunities. 

What a gloom hangs all around ! The 
dying lamp feebly emits*a yellow gleam ; 
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no sound is heard but of the chiming clock, 
or the distant watch-dog. All the bustle 
of human pride is forgotten ; an hour like 
this may well display the emptiness of 
human vanity. 

There will come a lime, when this 
temporary solitude maybe made continual, 
and the city itself, like its inhabitants, fade 
away, and leave a deseit in its room. 

What cities as great as this have once 
trium])hed in existence, had their victories 
as great, joy as just, and as unbounded ; 
and, with sliort-sight«;^l presumption, pro- 
mised lhemselves*immortahty ! Tij^sterity 
can hardly trace the^ltualion of some ; the 
sorrowful traveller wanders over the awful 
ruins of others ; and, as he beholds, he 
learns wisdom, and feels the transience of 
every subluiiary possession. 

“Here,” he cries, “stood their citadel, 
now grown over with Vecds ; there their 
senate house, but now theViaunt of every 
noxious reptile ; temples and theatres stood 
here, now only an undistinguished heap of 
rum. They arc fallen, for luxuiy and ava- 
rice first made them feeble. 'fhe lewaids 
of the state were conferred on amusing and 
not on useful membeis of society. Theii 
riches and opulence invited the iiivadens, 
who, though at fiist^ repulsed, returned 
again, coiKjuered by perseveiance, and at j 
last swejit the dcfentlants into undistin- I 
guished destruction.” I 

How few ajipcar m thos J" stitets which ! 
but some few houis ago were crowded ! 
and those who ajipear now no longer 
wear their daily mask, nor attempt to hide 
their lewd ness or their misery. * 

But who are those who make the streets 
their cou^li, and fiijcl a short repose from 
wretchedness at the doog of tMe opulent ? 
These are strangefs, wjkdeil^rs, and or- 
phans, whose circumstances are too humble 
to ^^xpect redress, and whose distresses are 
too great even for jiity. Their wretched- 
ness excites rather horror than pity. Some 
are witji mf the covering even4if rags, and 
others emaciated wdth disease ; the yrorld 
has' disclaimed them ; society turns its back 
upon their ^stress, and has given them up 
to nakedn^ and hunger. These poor 
shivering females have once seen happier 
.days, and been flattered into beauty. They 
have been prostituted to the gay luxurious . 


villain, and are now turned out to meet 
the severity of winter. Perhaps, now lying 
at the doors of their betrayers, they sue to 
wretches whose hearts arc insensible, or 
debauchees who may curse, but will not 
relieve them. 

Why, why was I bom a man, and yet 
see the sufferings of wretches I cannot 
relieve? Poor houseless creatures! the 
world will give you reproaches, but wilP 
not give you relief. The slightest misfor- 
tunes of the great, the most imaginary 
uneasiness of the rich, are aggravated with 
all the power of elo(|uencc, and held up 
to engage our attention and sympathetic 
sorrow. Tlie ]iuor weep unheeded, per- 
secuted by evejy subordinate species of 
tyranny ; and every law which gives others 
security, becomes an enemy to them. 

Why was this lieai t of mine formed with ‘ 
so much sen%il)ility? or why was not my 
fortune adapted to its imjnilse? Tender- 
ness, without a ca]iacity of relieving, only 
makes the man who feels it more wi etched 
than the oliject which sues for assistance. 
—Adieu. 

Lirn'KR CXVIII. 

From Finn Jlaam toLini Chi Altanei, the Dh- 

conienycd Wanderer^ hy the ivny 0/ Afoi^coiv 

I HAVE been just sent upon an embassy to 
Japan; my commission is to lie despatched 
in four days, and you can hardly conceive 
the pleasure 1 shall find upon revisiting my 
native country. I shall leave with joy this 
proud, barbarous, inhosj)i table region, 
where every object conspires to diminish 
my satisfaction, and increase my patriotism. 

But though I find tlie inhabitants savage, 
yet the Dutch merchants who arc permitted 
to trade hifciicr seem still more detesl.able. 
They have rrused my dislike to Kurope in 
general : by tnem 1 learn how low avarice 
can degrade human nature ; how many in- 
dignities an Kuropean will suffer for gaiii 

1 w\as present at an audience given by 
the emperor to the Dutch envoy, who had' 
sent several presents to all tjie courtiers, 
some days pr^ious to his admission ; but. 
he was obliged to attend those designed 
for the emperor himself. Fiuixi die 
accounts I had heard of this ceremony 
my curiosity prompted me to be a spec- 
tator of the whole. 
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P'irst went the presents, set out on beau- 
tiful enamelled tables, adorned with 
flowers, borne on men’s shoulders, and 
followed by Japanese music and dancers. 
From so great respect paid to the gifts 
themselves, I had fancied the donors must 
have received almost divine honours. 
But, about a quarter of an hour after the 
presents had been carried in triumph, the 
V^nvoy hi'j Irain were brought forward, 
^hey were covered from head to foot with 
long black veils, which prevented their 
seeing, each led by a conductor, chosen 
from the meanest of the pcojile. In this 
dishonourable manner, having traversed 
the city of Jeddo, they at length arrived 
at the palace gate ; and, after waiting half 
an hour, weie admitted into the guard- 
room. Here their eyes w'ere uncovered, 
and in about an hour the gentleman usher 
introduced them into the ha]l»of audience, i 
The emperor was at length shown, sitting i 
in a kind of alcove at the upper end of the 
room, and the Dutch envoy was conducted 
' towards the throne. 

As soon as he had approached within a 
certain distance, the gentleman usher cried 
out with aloud voice, “1 lolanda Capitan 
upon these words the envoy fell flat upon 
the ground, and crept upon his hafids and 
feet towards the throne. Still apjiroach- 
ing, he reared himself upon his knees, and 
theu bowled his forehead to the ground. 
These ceremonies being over, he w'as 
directed to withdraw, still grovelling on 
his belly, and going backw'ard like a 
lobster. 

t^.Mcn must be excessively fond of riches, 
W'hen they are earned wn'tli such cii- 
cumstances of abject submission. Do the 
Europeans worship Heaven itself with 
marks of more profouiK^resp^ct ? Do they 
confer those honours on the Supreme of 
Beings, which they pay to a barbarous king, 
"iitho gives them a permission to purchase 
trinkets and porcelain? What a glorious 
exchange, to lorfcit their national honour, i 
and even tli^ir title to humanity, for a i 
screen or a snuff-box ! • 

If these ceremonies essayed in the first 
audience appeared mortifying, those which 
were practised in the second were infi- 
nitely more so. In the second audience 
the emperor and the ladies of the court 1 


were placed behind lattices, in such a man- 
! ner as to see, without being seen. Here 
' all the Europeans were directed to pass 
' in review, and grovel and act the serpent 
as before : with this spectacle the whole 
I court seemed highly delighted. The stran- 
1 gers were asked a thousand ridiculous 
questions, as their names, and their ages ; 
they were ordered to write, to stand up- 
right, to sit, to stoop, to compliment each 
other, to be drunk, to speak the Japanese 
language, to talk Dutch, to sing, to eat ; 
in short, they wcrcprdeied to do all that 
could satisfy the curiosity of woman. 

Imagine, my dear* Altangi, a set of 
grave men thus transfonned into buffoons, 
and acting a part every whit as lionour- 
able as that of those instructed animals 
which are shown in the streets* of Pekin to 
the mol) on a holiday. Yet the ceremony 
did not end here, for every great lord of 
the court W'as*lo be visited in the same 
manner ; and their ladies, who took the 
whim from tlieir husbands, were all 
equally fond of seeing the strangers per- 
form, e\cn till? childien seeming highly 
diverted with the dancing Dutchmen. 

“Alas!” cried J to myself, upon return- 
ing from suph a spectacle, “is this the 
nation which assumes such dignity at the 
court of Pekin? Is^this the peojile that 
appear so proud at home, and in every 
country where diey have the least authority? 
How iloesia Tove of gain transform the 
giavest of mankind into the most con- 
temptible and ridiculous ! I had rather 
continue poor all my life, than become 
rich at suc^li a rate. Perish those riches 
which are acquired at the exjiense of my 
i honour or my humanity ! Let lye quit,” 

; said 1, “a Country where there are^none 
but such as trea01l others like slavc*s, and 
j more detestable still, iji suffering such 
treatment. I have seen enough of this 
nation to desire to see more of others. 
Let me leave a people suspicious to excess, 
whose morals arc corrupted, ahd equally 
debasipd by superstition and vice ; where 
the sciences are left uncultivated, where 
the great are slaves to the prince, and 
tyrants to the people ; whert|fc€b women 
are chaste only when debarred of the 
power of transgression ; where the true 
disciples of Confucius am not less perse- 
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cuted than those of Christianity ; in a 
word, a country where men are for- 
bidden to think, and consequently labour 
under the most miserable slavery, — that of 
mental servitude. — Adieu. 

LETTER CXIX. 

From Lien Chi AUangi in Futn Iloa7n, First 
President of the Ceremonial Academy at 
Pekin in China. 

‘The misfortunes of the great, my friend, 
are held up to engage our attention, are 
enlarged upon in tones of declamation, 
and tlie world is called upon to 4 jaze at 
the noble sufferers they have at once the 
comfort of admiration and pity. i 

Yet, where is the magnanimity of bear- | 
ing misfort]iines when the whole world is . 
looking on ? Men in such circumstances j 
can act bravely even from motives of; 
vanity, lie only w^jo in the vale of 
obscurity can brave adversity — who, with- 
out friends to encourage, ijcciuaintances to 
jiity, or even without hope to alleviate his 
distresses, can behave with tranquillity 
and indifference, is truly f^reat : whether 
peasant or courtier, he •deserves admi- 
ration, and should be held up for our 
imitation and respect. * | 

The miseries of tlyi poor are, however, | 
entirely disregarded ; though some under- 
go more real hardshiiis in one day, than 
the great in their whole livps. It is indeed 
inconceivable what difficulties #iie meanest 
English sailor or soldier endures without | 
murmuring or regret. Every day to him 
is a day of misery, and yet he bears his 
hard fate without reihning. 

With what indignation do I hear the 
heroes of tragedy aomplain of misfortunes 
and l^ardships, whose gmatest* calamity is 
founded in arrogaftce afc pfidc ! Their 
severest distresses are pleasures compared 
to^what many of the adventuring poor 
every day sustain, without murmuring. 
These n.ay eat, drink, and sleep; have 
slaves^ to attend them, and* are sure of 
subsistence for life ; while many o£ their 
fellow-creatures are obliged to wander, 
without a friend to comfort or to assist 
them, frnd^nraity in every law, and are 
too poor to obtain even justice. 

I have been led into these reflections 
from accidentally meeting, some days ago. 


a poor fellow begging at one of the outlets 
of this town, with a wooden leg. I was 
curious to learn what had reduced him to 
his present situation ; and, after giving 
him what 1 thouglit proper, desired to 
know the history of his life and misfor- 
tunes, and the manner in which he was 
reduced to his present distress. The dis- 
abled soldier, for such he was, with an 
intrepidity truly Bnti.sh, leaning on his; 
crutch, put himself into an attitude to 
comply with my request, and gave me his 
history as follows : — 

“ Ar, for misfortunes, sir, I cannot ore- 
tend have gone through more than 
others. Except the loss of my limb, and 
my being obliged to beg, I don’t knoVv 
any jeason, thank Heaven, that 1 have to 
complain : theie aie some who have lost 
both legs and an eye ; but, thank Heaven, 
it is not quite so bad with me. 

‘‘My father was a labourer in the coun- 
try, and died when 1 was five years old ; 
so I was put upon the parish. As he had 
been a wandering sort of a man, the parish- 
ioners were not able to tell to what parish 
I belonged, or where I was born ; so they 
sent me to another parish, and that parish 
sent me to a third : till at last it w'as 
thoiiglTt I belonged to no parish at all. 
At length, however, they fixed me. I had 
some disposition to be a scholar, and hdd 
actually learned my letters ; but the mas- 
ter of the workhouse put me to business 
as soon as I was able to handle a mallet. 

“ Here 1 lived an easy kind of a life for 
five years. J only wrought ten hours in 
the day, and had my meat and drink pro- 
vided for my labour. It is true, I was 
not suffered to stir far from the house, for 
fear I shoifld mn away: but w^hat of that? 

I had the lil^rty ^f the whole house, arid 
the yard before the door, and that was 
enough for me. 

“I was next bound out to a farmer,, 
where I was up both early and late ; but 
I ate and drank well, and liked my busi- 
ness well enough, till he dio^. Being then 
obliged to provide for myself, I was/ 
resolved to go and seek my fortune. Thus 
1 lived, and went from town to town, 
working when I could get employment, 
and starving when I could get none, and 
might have lived so still ; but happening 
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one day to go through a field belonging 
to a magistrate, I spied a hare crossing 
the path just before me. I believe the 
devil put it in my head to fling my stick 
at it : well, what will you have on’t ? I 
killed the hare, and was bringing it away 
in triumph, when the Justice himself met 
me : he called me a villain, and collaiing 
aiie, desired 1 would give an account of 
Itself. I began immediately to give a 
fml account of all that I knew of my 
breed, seed, and generation ; but though 
I gave a very long account, the Justice 
said I could give no account of myself ; 
so I was indicted, and found guilty of 
being poor, and sent to Newgate, in 
order to be transported to the«plantations. 

“ People may say this and that of being 
in gaol ; but, for my part, 1 found Newgate 
as agreeable a place as ever T w'as m in 
all my life. I had my bellyful to cat and 
drink, and did no woik ; but, alas ! this 
kind of life was too good to last for ever. 

I was taken out of prison, after five 
months, put on board of a ship, and sent 
■off with two hundred more. ()ur jiassage 
■was but indifferent, for we were all con- 
fined in the hold, and died very fast, for 
want of sweet air and provisions : but, 
for my part, I did not want meat, because 
I had a fever all the way: Providence 
W'as kind ; when provisions grew short, it 
took away my desire of eating. 'When we 
came ashore, we were sold to the planters. 
I was bound for seven years, and as I w'as 
no scholar — for I had forgot my letters — 
I was obliged to work among the negroes; 
and served out my time, as in duty bound 
to do. 

“ When my time was expired, T worked 
my passage home, and glad I w.'ft to see 
old England again, becaute I Joved my 
country. O liberty ! liberty ! liberty ! that 
is the property of every Englishman, and 

will die 111 its defence. 1 was afraid, 
however, that 1 should be indicted for a 
vagabond once more ; so I did not much 
care to go m\m the country, but kept 
about town ; and did little jobs when I 
could get them. I was very h.appy in 
this manner for some lime ; till one even- 
ing, coming home from work, two men 
knocked me down, and then desired me 
to stand still. They belonged to a press- 
T 


gang : I wms carried before the Justice, 
and as I could give no account of myself 
(that was the thing that always hobbled 
me), I had my choice left, whether to go 
on board a man-of-war, or list for a sol- 
dier. I chose to be a soldier ; and in this 
post of a gentleman I served two cam- 
paigns in Flanders, was at the battles of 
Val and Fontenoy, and received but one 
wound through the breast, which is 
troublesome to this day. 

“ When the peace came on, I w^as dis- 
charged ; and as I cixild jiot work, be- 
cause my»woiind was sometimes painful, 

I listed for a landman in the East India 
Company’s service. I here fought, the 
French in six ] bitched battles ; and verily 
believe, that if I could read and write, our 
captain w’ould have given me promotion, 
and made me a corporal. But that was not 
my good foitunci I soon fell sick, and 
when I became good for nothing, got 
leave to return Iwime again with forty 
pounds in my pocket, which I saved in 
the service. This was at the beginning 
of the jircsent wifr, so 1 hoped to be set 
on shore, and to 'have the pleasure of 
spending my money ; but the government 
wanted men, and 1 was pressed again, 
before ever I could set foot on shore. 

“ I'he boatswain found me, as he said, 
an obstinate fellow: he swore that I 
understood ^isiness perfectly well, 
but that I shammed Abraham merely to 
be i<lle. God knows, I knew nothing of 
sea business : he beat me without con- 
sidering what, he was about. Ihit still 
my forty pounds was some comfort to me 
under every beating : the money was my 
comfort, and the money I might have had 
to this day, bu1;^thakour ship was tak«ii 
by the French, antl*o I lost it all. 

“ Our crew was carried into a French 
prison, and many of them died, because • 
they were not used to live in a gaol ; but, 
for my part, it jvas nothing to m^ for I 
was seasoned. One night, however,»as 
j I was sleeping on a bed of lioards, with a 
warm blanket about me, (for I always 
loved to he well,) I was awaken^ by the 
boatswain, who had a dark lantt* ih his 
hand. ‘Jack,’ says he to me, ‘will you 
knock out the French sentry’s brains?’ — 

‘ I don’t care,’ says I, stri^ng to keep 

T 
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myself awjike, ‘if I luiul a li.ind.’— ‘'I'lien , , r' vv 

follow me/ says lie, ‘aiifl 1 h()|)e we shall ; i 1 r^iv e.AA. 

do business.’ Soup I irot, and tied my ) o the ^ntne 

blanket, which was all tile clothes 1 had, ' TiiK titles of Kuiopean princes are rather 
about my middle, and went with him to mme iiuineioiis than ours of Asia, but by 
the h'reiiclinien. ^\e had no arms; no means so sublime. The kii\c,^of Visa- 
but one Knj^lishman is able to beat five jiour or Tegu, not satisfied with claiming 
I' renchmen at any time ; so we wentdown I the globe and all its appurtenances to, 
to (lie door, where bolli (lie sentries were , limi and his luars, asseits a [irojierty even 
posted, and, lushing ujioii Ihem, sm/ed | in the firmaiiieiit, and extends Ins oiderk 
their amis m a moment, and kmudeed j to llie milky \vay. Idic monarehs of 
them down. from tlience nine of ns ■ lain >j)e, with nioie modesty, e<mfine their 
ran togethci tlu*rjiiny, and .seizing the | titles to earth, but make up by number 
first boat w'o meb got out ol thc^haibfiui , 1 what is wMiitmg in tlieii sublimity. Such 
and ])ut to sea. We liad not betn here j n th^r passion foi a long list of these 
threa <lays befoie wu" were taken up by [ splendid trifles, that I have knowm a 
ail haiglish piivatcer, who was glad of i (Jei man prime with moie titles than siib- 
so many<g()od hands; and we consented ! jcels, and a vSpamsh nobleman wulh more 
to nm our cliance. However, we ba.l '' nanus than shuts. 

not so mucb hiek.as we e\pecb*d In j ('ontuny to tins, “the Tmglish num- 
three days wt fell in wijh a h'leneh man- ; arehs,” says a wiiter of the last ccntuiy, 
of-wsai, of foity guns, while we had but } “disd.uii to aece))! of such lilies, wlinh 
twenty-three ; so to j 4 we went, 'fhe | lend only to iiu laase then pi ide, without 
fight lasted for three houis, and 1 verdy ' improMiig then gloiy: they are above 
behove w'e should have taken the hreneh- ' depemling on the feeble helps of heiald*!^ 
man, but unfortunalelf' we lost almost | lor resjieet, ])erfeelly satisfied wntb the. 
all our men, just as wc^weii* going to get conse msness of .iLknowledged iiowei.” * 
the victory. 1 wsas once nioie m tlie At piesenl, however, these iiiaxims are 
power ol Iho l-reiuli and 1 t)el,ev<- U Mai.l.aMcle; the linglisli nionardis have of 
would have fionou hard with me, iiad I ; laU'asMimedneu liUo.aiKlhavoimiiHssed 
ieenhiouslit h.iLhlomyiildoa<,I,n Ihv-l; | their coins with llie iiaims aiul arms of 
hut by o„od nMtime, we were letaken, I ohsunv dukeiloms, petty states, and wh- 
and eanied to hmgland^me^' iiioie. | ordinate employments Then desum m 
• f foi},'ol to tell you, that j this, I make no doubt, was lattd.ildv to 
m this last etiKaeement ] was wonmiedm I ,id<l new lustre to the lintisl, thione- I'mt 
two pUces,-! osllotn linoe.s of the left ! m reality, pall, y Jamis only seib ^lo 
hand and tny lop was y ..If. JIail I j dimmish that lespecl they a.'e designed 
liad the food Ituliine to have lost my leg ' to sceuie. * ^ 

atid use of my liaiwl on ho.trd a kind's j There ‘is in the honours .assumed f.v 


atm use Ol my l.ami on Im.tn! a kmt;’s | There is in the honours .assumed by 

-ship, and not ft pi ivaloei, 1 should ha\c kmjjs. as in the deeoiations of architecturif 

hmurihc R^l\\ which best endures 

111 nig the lest of m^ life, out <hat was ■ to msji.n^ oui# reverence and resDcct • 

not my chance: one man is limn with a numeioiis and tnning ovnaments m mthei’ 
sstlycr spoon m his month, and ano, lu r , are stion^ indtcatiinis of meat cts in 
wntli a wooden ladle 1 oweiei, blessed ' the (h‘SM..uM' rm- r i 

he (h I enjoy ,oo,l health, and haye i slmnhCfi'.b'gr^ji , 

novneiii Mil tins world tli.il 1 know' of ainontT other ml a. ’ i t China, 

but the I rend, and the Justice on'eacc” n Sr m' Ma ‘'^'i""-^ 

Thus s.ay,nR, he hmped olf, leavi„Kmy , (ireat Ihif^n \?,7 

friend lyid me m admiration of his mtre- ' to lie .aeknowl'eihrecl asifiikeoHr’ IPT 
pidify .rbd content; nor could we atoid i Ja.neiihurro, T n 1, Vi 
acknowlcdiiing, th.at .an Imhiliial acijuamt- revolts at "diis miT r f 
ance with misery is the truest school ol | pah ly datms a^^ f o ••'"'1 

fortitude and- ,,lnlosophy. -Adieu | L faniiliaiit;;i,l. the duke !«• Sputy! 
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I rcnicMnLor a similar instance of this 
inverted ambition m the illustrious king 
of Manacabo, uiion his first treaiy with 
the Portuguese. Among tlie presents (hat 
were made him by (he ambassador of that 
nation was a sword, with a brass hilt, 

^ which he seemed to set a peculiar value 
Au])on. 'J'his he thought too great an 
^'‘^cc)uisition lo his gloiy f<> be lorgolien 
.J4n()ng the number of Ins titles, lie there- 
U)re gave orders, that his subjects should 
style him fer tlie fiilure, Talipot, the im- 
mortal Potent.aleof Manacabo, Messenger 
of the Morning, Knhglitener of the Sun, 
Possessor of the whole I'barth, and mighty 
Monaieh of the Prass-handled Sword 

This method of mixing fnnjestic and 
paltry titles, of (juarteimg the arms o( a 
great empire and an obscuic ]no\mce 
upon the same medal here, had itsj'ise mlhe 
virtuous paitiality of their late mon.iuhs 
Mblling to testify an affection to their 
native country, they ga\e its name and 
cn^^igns a place upon their coins, and thus 
jn some measure ennoble<l its obsLiirity. 
^It was, indeed, but pist, that a peojdc 
which had given Kngland up tlieii kmg, 
should receive some lionomry equivalent 
in return ; but at present the.se motives 
aremo more : Kngl.ind has now' a moiinich 
wholly Pritish ; and it has .some reason to 
liope for Pritish titles iqmn Ihitish coins. 

However, w'ere tlie money of Ixiigbiiid 
dcc'.igned to cireulale in (lei many, there 
wajtild be no llagrant inqu-ojiriety 111 nn- 
jiressing itw'illi (leiinan names and aims; 
but though this might have been so ujkui 
former occasions, 1 am told llieie is no 
danger of it for tlie future. As hngland, 
theiefore, designs lo keep back i^s gohl, 
T candidly think, lainenburg, Oldenburg, 
and Hie rest of them, ma y'V eiy ^\ell kc'ep 
back their titles. 

It is a mistaken ])u*judice in primes to 
^hink that a muubei of loud-soiincfing 
"ames can gi ve new claims to ’ esjiec l. The 
truly groat have over disilained them. 
When Timur itle Jaime had •conquered 
Aiia, an orator by jirofessinn eainc to 
crmiplimeiit him u])on the occasion. He 
began liis harangue by styling him the 
most omnipotent and the most ghuious 
ob|eet of the cieation 1 ’he emperor 
seemed displeased with Ins paltry adulation ; 


yet still he went on, eomplimeiitiiig him 
.as the most mighty, the most valiant, and 
the most ^lerfect of beings. “ Hold there, 
ni\ friend,” c 1 les the lame enijieror, “hold 
theie, till 1 have got anollier leg ” In fact, 
the feeble or the clcsjiotic alone find 
pleasure in multiplying these pageants of 
vanity ; ])ut slreiiglli and freedom have 
nobler aims, and often find the finest 
adulation in majestic sinqdieity. 

The young monarch of this country li.as 
alieady testified a projier contempt for 
sc'veral iiiimeamng n])]H*nda^c on royally ; 
cooks anfl scullions haviibeen obliged lo 
(|uit tlieir fires ; gentlemen’s gentlemen, 
and the whole Iribt^ of iieecssaiy jicople 
who did noihing, have lieen dismissed 
fiMin fartliei services. A youth V ho can 
thus bung back smqdieity and fiiigahty 
to a couit.will soon ]»obably have a true 
ivspec't foi Ills ow»u glory; and while he 
lias dismissed all useless cmploymeiils, 
may disdain to * .lecciit of enqity or 
cl cgT adm g titles, — Adieu, 

Li:rw,R cxxi 

7'a ?/ri 

Wiri'XEVi'Rl attempt to chaiaclciise the 
I'aiglisli in geiicVil, some unfoie^ccn difli- 
eullics constaiilly otem* to discoiiccat my 
design ; I hesitate' betw-een censure and 
])raise. W hen I consulcr them as a lea* 
soiling, pliihuopffical ]h'0]i1c, they have 
my npjilansc ; but wlicu I leveise tlie 
menial, and obseive Ibeir luconslaucy and 
irrc'-olution, 1 can scarcely persuade my- 
self that I am*observiiig the same pecqde. 

’S' el, iqnm examiualioii, this vervmcon- 
stam y, so rtinaikable lieri^ flow-- from no 
other souicc tWan th.eir love of reasoning, 
d'he m.in wlio*e\r(|'imes»a eomplicafed 
-'iibicTt cm every side, and calls in reason 
lo his assistance, will frcnjiienlly change; 
will find himself distractc'd by opposing* 
inijirobabilities an<l eouleiidiiig proofs; 
eveiy .ilteiation*of jdacewill divci^ify the 
prosjK'Ct, wall give soi ic l.itciit aigiimc'iit 
new fence, and contribute to maintain an 
: an.archy in the mind. 

On tlie contrary, they who nevcl^xa^nine 
with their own re.ison act with more 
I simplicity. Ignoiaiue is positive, instinct 
jieiseveres, and the luimaiijiemg moves 
in safety within the narrow circle of brutal ^ 
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uniformity. Wliat is trim w ilh rc^^urd to ! be sought, and every attemi>t to procure 
indi/iduals, is not less so M’hen a])plied to I it must be alteiuled with a new fermenta- 
staies. A reasoning goviMimient like this , tion; vaiiou^ reasons will lead different 
is in continual fluetuation, while those | ways, and ciivlity and advantage will 
kingdoms whole men nre taugh* not to ' often he outbalanced by a eoniliination of 
controvert, l)Ut ob('y, continue always the clamour and juejudice. but thougli such 
same. In Asia, for instance, where the a ])coi)]e may be thus m the wrong, they 
nioiiai ell’s aiilhoiityis suptioile*! hy loice, i ha\c been mlliienced by a hajipy dcliision 
and acknowdedged through leai, a change * then errors aie seldom seen till tliey are 
of goveininent is entirely unknown. All i felt; each man is himself the tyian^ lie 
th(‘ inhabitants seem to wear the same , has obe\cd, and such a master he can 


mi'iital com])]eMon, and remain contented 
wdlh heicdilaiy o])])iession. 'I'lu' sove- 
reign’s jileasiue i^ the ultimate i lift' ofvluly ; 
cveiy hraiicli of the admmistialion is a 
perfect ejutorne of the wluile ; and if one 
tyiant is dejiosed, another starts up in his 
loom to troveni as his piediaessor. 'J'he 
Knglish, on the contrary, instead of limiig 
led hy power, emhnvour to guule ihciii- 
selves hy reason : insle. d of ajijieahng to 
tlic jdeasureof thi' piiiKe. ajipeal to the 
original rights of mailkind. What one 
rank of men assert, is denied by others, as 
the icasons on opposite sides liajiiicii to 
aime liome with greater oi less convution 
1 he jH'ople ol Asm aie directed liy ])ie- 
cedent, which iievei alteis ; the Ihiglisli 
by reason, which is c\di cliaiigiiig its 
apjic'arancc. • 

"J'lie disadvantages of an Asiatic govern- 
ment, acting 111 this mamierby jnecctlenl, 
are evident • oiigiiial ei^oi'^are thus con- 
tinued, without hopes of iedrc‘s.s; and all 
marks of genius aic levelled dowoi to one 
standard, since no supenojity of lljinking 
can be allowed its exertiun in mending 
obvious defects. Hut to lecomjiense tho^e 
defects, their ^ovciiiiiieiits undergo no 
new alterations; they havci no new evils 
to'fear, nor no Jerm(ilali«iis m the con- 
stitution thal^ continue; the struggle for 
^povver is soon'over, and all becomes tran- 
*quil as before; they are liahilualed to 
Mihoidination, and men aie taught to form 
no (»llnT desires than tlmise which they ! 
uicf . 'lowed to satisfy. 

i Me disadvantages of a go^einmcnt ! 
acting from the immediate mlhienee of i 
reasyn,^kc that of Ifngland, are not less | 
than thdSc of the former. It is extiemely ' 
difficult to induce a number of free beings j 
to co-operal^ for tlieir mutual benefit ; I 
every possible advantage will necessarily i 


I easily foigive d'he disadvantages he feels 
j may, m lealily, he equal to wdiat is felt in 
> the most despotic govcimnciU; but man 
, will •|)cai every calamity with patience 
' wlieiilie knows himself to be the autlior 
, of Ins own irtisfoi tunes — Adieu. 

iJ'/lTKR CXXJl. 

To tht> itinio 

' ]\1y long icsidciice here begins to fatigue 
! nie As every ohjecl ciases to lie new', 
[It no longi'r continues to he pleasing: 

, some minds aic so fond of variety, that 
pleasure ilscdf, if iieimaneiit, would be 
i insupportable, and v\e are thus obliged tok 
J so.icii new hajipmt'ss ewen by com ting’ 
I (listless. J only, iheiefoie, wait the arrival 
j of my .son to vary this Infling scene, and 
I borrow new ])leasure from clanger and 
j fatigue. A life, 1 own, thus sjKnit in 
j wandering from ])lace to ])lace is at best 
I blit empty dissipation, but to ])Ursue 
j tnllcs IS the lot of luinianily ; and whether 
j we bustle m a ]/aiitoniime, or stuit at 
, a coronation; whether we shout at a 
I bontire, or harangue in a senate-lioiise ; 

I whatever ohjecl vve follow', it will at last 
I siiicly conduct us to futility and disap- 
I i)omtm^*nt. ddie wdse hustle and laugh 
as they walk in tin* pageant, hut fools 
biistlepiiiTl arc^imporl.ijif; and this pio- 
bahly^ is all the difference hcdweeii them. 

This may he an ajHilogy for the levity 
ofmyformei coriespondcnce ; I talked ofJ 
tnllcs, and I knew tliat thc^y were trifles .4 
to make the things of this life ruliciiloiis, 

It IS only *,ufficient to ciftl them by their 
names. 

in otlicr resiiects, 1 liave omitted several 
striking circumstances in tlie description 
of tliLs country, as supposing them eitlier 
already known to you, oi as not l)eing 
tlioroughly known to myself; but there is 
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one omission for whicli 1 expect no for- 
^veness, namely, my being totally silent 1 
upon their buildings, roads, rivers, and I 
inoun tains. This is a branch of science j 
on which all other travellers are so very j 
])rolix, that my deficiency will appear the j 
more glaring. With what pleasuie, for ' 
instance, do some read of a traveller in | 
Kgypt measuring a fallen column with ! 
IS cane, and finding it exactly five feet ! 
ine inchc- long; of his cree]nng through 
the mouth of a catacomb, and coming out 
by a different hole from that he entered ; 
of his stealing the finger of an anti(|ue 
statue, in spite of the janizary that wiy.ched 
him ; or his adding a new conjecture to 
the lumdied and fourteen conjectnies 
already ]mblished upon the names of 
Osins and Isis. 

Methmks I hear some of my friends in 
China demanding a similar Account of 
Ixindon and the adjacent villages ; and if 
I remain here much longet, it is piobable 
I may gratify their curiosity. I intend, 
when run dry on other to])ics, to take a 
serious survey of the city w'all ; to descrilie 
that beautiful building tlieinansion-hoii.se; 

J will enumerate the magnificent s<|uares 
in whicli the nobility chietly reside, and 
the royal palaces a]i])omted for the rt'cc])- 
lion of the Ihiglish monarch; nor will T 
forget the beauties of Shoe Lane, in which 
1 myself have resided since my arrival. 
Yxm sliall find me no ivay inferior to 
many (T my l>rotber travelleis m the arts 
of descnjition. At present, however, as 
a sjiecimcn of this ivay of writing, I send 
you a few hasty remaiks, collected m a 
late journey I made to Kentish Town, and 
this in the maiinei of modern \oyagcTS. 

“ Having heard much of Keiiti.'^h d'own, 

1 conceived a stioiig desire sec that 
celehrated place. I could have wishc<l, 
indeed, to satisfy my curiosity wdthout 
going till I her; but that was imiiraeticable, 
nnd thcrefoie 1 resolved to go, 'rravellers 
have two methods of going to Kentish 
Town, — they *take coach, winch costs 
mncpeiicc, or they may go .Ifoot, which 
costs nothing: in my opinion, a coach is 
by far the most eligible convenience, but 
I was resolved to go on foot, having ctm- 
sidered with myself, that going in that 
manner w^ould be the cheapest w^ay. 


“As yon set out from Dog-house bar, 
you enter upon a fine level road railed in 
on both sides, commanding on the right a 
small prospect of groves and fields, enamel- 
led with flowers, which would w'onclcrfully 
charm tne sense of smelling, w^ere it not 
foradunghill on the left, which mixes its ef- 
fluvia wit h their odours. This dunghill is of 
much greater antiquity than the road ; an<l 
I must not omit a piece of injustice 1 w^as 
going to commit upon this occasion. My 
indignation wcas level led against tlie makers 
of the dunghill, for liaving lirought it so 
near iht^ road ; wherea.s, It should have 
fallen upon the makers* of the load, for 
liavmg luouglit that so near llie dunghill. 

“ After proceeding in this manntr for 
some time, a building, resembling some- 
what a triumphal arch, salutes tlie travel- 
ler’s view. Tills structure, however, is 
peculiar to tins counti^,and vulgaily called 
a tninpike-gate :*T could perceive a long 
inscrijition, in laige chaiacters, on the 
front, jiiobably iqion the occasion of some 
triumph, but, being in haste, I left it to 
lu: made out hy^some subseipieut adveii- 
tuicr uho may hapjicn to travel this nay; 
so, continuing my course to the west, I 
soon arrived aj: an uiiwalled town, called 
Islington. 

“ Islington is a pietfy neat town, mostly 
built of brick, with a church and bells; U 
has a small lak^ or rather ])ond, in the 
midst, thoug^i at ju’esent very much neg- 
lected. I am told it is dry iu summer : if 
this be the case, it can be no veiy ju'opei 
reeejdacle foi fish ; ofw hichlhe mhalulants 
themselves .st'cm sensible, by bunging all 
that is eaten there from London. 

“After having surve)(;d the cuubsities 
of this fair anfl beaiitifiil town, 1 pioeeeded 
forward, leavflig 41^ fair* stone hinldmg, 
called the White C’onduil. House, on my 
right. Here the inhabitants of London 
, often assemble to celebiate a feast of hot 
lolls and butter: seeing such numbers, 

, cacli witli tliefr little tables before them, 
employi'il on tliis occasum, mu.st, no doubt, 

, be .a very amusing sight to the looker-on, 
but stdl moie .so to those vvlio iKU'form in 
■ the solemnity. * t 

I “ From hence 1 iiailed with leluctance 
I to Tancras, as it is written, or T'ancridge, 
j as it is pronounced ; but wiiich should he 
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both pronounced and wrilteu Panffrace: 
this emendation 1 will venture mco arlutrio: 
TToi/, in the OrecK lan^nia^^e, signifies all^ 
which, added to the Pnghsh word grace^ 
maketh all grace, or Pangrace ; in- 
deed, this IS a very projiiT appePlation to 
a place of so much sanctity as Pangrace is 
universally esteemed. However this be, 
if you excejit the parish church and its 
fine bells, there is little m J’angrace worth 
the attention of tlie curious observer. 

“From l‘angracc to Kentish Town is 
an easy jouiney of one mile and a fpiarter : 
the road he>. 4lirough a fine champaign 
country, well watered with *l)eautiful 
drains, and enamelled with flowers of all 
kind-?, which might contribute to charm 
every sense, were it not that the odo- 
riferous tfales are often more impregnated 
with dust than perfume. 

“ As you enter 1^‘ntish Town, the eye 
is at once presented vPith the shops of 
artificeis, such as venders of candles, small 
coal, and hair brooms*; theie aie also 
several august buildings of red brick, with 
numberless sign posts, ^n* lathei pillars, 
ill a tieculiar order of aiclntecture. I send 
you a drawing of seveial ■inde A 11 C. 
This pretty town piobably bonows its 
name from its vicinity to the county of 
Kent; and, indeed., it is not iiimatural 
that it should, as there aie only London 
and the adjacent villages that he between 
them. Be this as it will,^pe]|:eivmg night 
aj^proach, I made a hasty lejiast on roasted 
mutton and a certain diied fruit called 
])otatoes, resolving to protract my remarks 
upon my letuin; and this 1 would very 
willingly have done, but was ])revented 
by a tircumstaH|fe which, in truth, 1 had 
for some time foreseen, for diight coming 
on,*it was impassiblijrto take a jiroper 
survey of the country, as 1 was obliged to 
return home m the dark.” — Adieu. 

LEdThiR CXXIII. 

• '1 o the savic. § 

Ap'^i, a variety of disappointments, my 
wishes are at length fully salisfied. My 
son, so long exiiected, is arrived ; at once, 
by hi^liT^ence, banishing my anxiety, ami 
opening a new scene of unexpected plea- 
,suic. llis improvements in mind and 
person liave faf surpassed even the sanguine 
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expectations of a fat her. 1 left him a boy, 
but he is returned a man ; pleasing in his 
person, luidened by travel, and polished 
l)y ailversily. IPs disappointment in love, 
however, had infused an air of melancholy 
into his convcisation, wOiich seemed at 
inteivals to mten upt our mutual satisfac- 
tion. 1 exjiected that this could find at 
cure only from time ; but fortune, as ift 
willing to load us with her favours, )]as, 
in a moment, repaid every uneasiness with 
ra])liire. 

Two days after his arrival the Man in 
r.lack, with his beautiful niece, came to 
congratulate ns u]ion this jileasing occa- 
sion ; but guess our surprise, when my 
fneiid’s lovclv kmsw'omau wms found to 
be the very *cai)live my son liad rescued 
from Fersia, and uho had been wrecked 
<m the Wolga, and was earned by the Rus- 
sian ])eas»nts to the port of Archangel. 
Were I to hold the lien of a novelist, I 
might be pi oh mdescribmg their feelings 
at \o imexpcaed an iiiKtvicw; but you 
may conceive tiu'ii joy w'lihout my assist- 
ance. w'ords weie unable to express their^^ 
tinnspoits; tlien how can w’ords describe it ? | 

VVlicn two young persons are sincerely 
enamoured of each other, nothing can give 
me stich ])lcasure as seeing them married : 
wlielher 1 know' llie jiartics or not, I am 
liappy at llius binding one link more in 
the universal cliam. Nature has, in some 
measiiie, formed me for a imUcli-maktS):, 
and given me a scad to symjialhise whh 
every mode of human felicity. 1 instantly, 
therefore, consulted the -\ian in lUack, 
whether wc might not cixnvn their mutual 
wnslrcs by marriage : his soul sei'ins formed 
of similar materials with mine ; he instantly 
gave Ills, consent, and the next day w'as 
appmntcd for the solemiii/ation of their 
nuptials. * * 

All the ac<juaintanccs Avhich I had made 
since my arrival were present at this gay 
sok'innily. 'J'hc litlleBeau w^as constituted 
master of the ceremonies, and Ids wife, 
Mrs. Tibk'::, conducted the entertainment 
W'jth propor^lecorum. d'licMaii in Black 
and the jiawaibroker’s widow were very 
sjirightly and tender upon this occasion. 
The widow was dressed up under the 
direction of Mrs. Tibbs; and as for her 
lover, his face was set off by the assistance 
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of a pig- tail wig, which was lent by the little 
Beau, to fit him for making love with 
proj)er formality. The whole company 
easily perceived that it would be a double 
wedding before all was over, and, indeed, 
my friend and tlie widow seemed to make 
no secret of their passion ; he even called 
me aside, in order to know my candid 
opinion, whether I did not think him a 
little too old to be married. “As for my 
jown pait,” continued he, “I know 1 am 
going to play the fool ; but all my friends 
will praise my wisdom, and pioducc me 
as the very pattern of discretion to others.” 

At dinner everything seemed to iiin on 
with good liiimoiir, harmony, and .satisfac- 
tion. Every creature in comjiany thought 
tlicmselves pretty, and evtry jest was 
laughed at. The Man in Black sat next 
his mistress, helped her plate, chimed her 
glass, and jogging her knees and lier elbow^, 
he whisperctl something arch in her car, 
on which she patted his check : never \vas 
antiquated jiassion so playful, so harm- 
leas, and amusing, as between this reverend 
couple. 

The second course w’as now called for, 
and, among a variety of other dishes, a fine 
turkey was placed before the widow. The 
Europeans, you know, carve as the}^ eat ; 
my friend, therefore, begged his mistiess 
to help him to a pait of the turkey. The 
widow, pleased with an opportunity of 
showing her skill in carving, (an art upon 
which it seems .she piqued herself,) began 
to cut it up by first taking off tlie leg. 
“Madam,” cries my friend, “iff might 
be permitted to advise, 1 would begin by 
cutting off the wdng, and then the leg will 
come off more easily.” — “ Sir,” replies the 
widow, “ give me leave to understand cut- 
ting up a fowl : I always begin with the 
leg.” — >“ Yc.s, madam,” i^plic.s'*the lover ; 
“but if the wing be the most convenient 
manner, I would begin with the wing.” — 
“Sir,” interrupts the lady, “when you 
liave fowls of your own, begin with the 
wing if you please, but give me leave to 
take off the leg ; I liope I nun not to be 
tauiTbt at tliis lime of day.” — “Madam,” 


interrupts he, “we arc never too old to be 
instructed.” — “Old, sir!” interrupts the 
other; “who is old, sir? when I die of age, 

I know of some that will quake for fear. 
If the leg does not come off, lake the 
turkey <0 yourself.” — “ Madam,” replied 
the Man in Black, “ I don’t caie a farthing 
whether the leg or the wing comes off ; if 
you are for the leg first, why, you shall 
have tile argument, even tliough it be as I 
say.” — “As for the matter of that,” ciies 
the widow, “ I don’t care a fig whether you 
arc for the leg off or on : and, friend, for 
the futiiie keep yoiir^distoice.” — “Oh,” 
replied file other, “that.is easily done; it 
is only removing to the other end of the 
table; and so, madam, your most ol^edieiit 
humble servant.” 

Thus was this courtship of an age dc- 
slioycd m one moment ;• for this dialogue 
effectually bnike offtbe inatcli between ihi.s 
lespectable cou]tJe, that had been but just 
concluded. The smallest accidents di.sap* 
point the most iifiporlant treaties. How- 
ever, though it in some measure interrupted 
thcgcneral satisfaction, it no ways les.senecl 
the ha])])iness of^hc youthful couple ; and, 
by the >oiing lady’s look.s, I could perceive 
sbe was not ciitnely displeased with this 
interruption. • 

In a few hours lli»’ wdiole transaction 
seemed cntiiely forgotten, and w'c have all 
since enjoyed those satisfactions which 
result fiom i^coiticiousncss of making each 
other happy. M y son and his fair jiartner 
arc fixed here for life: the Man in Black 
has given them iij) a small estate in the 
country, w'h*ch, added to wdiat I w'as able 
to bestow^ will be capable of supplying all 
the real, but not the fictitious, demands of 
i haiipiness. for my self, the wuiltl being 
I but one cityJ.o i*:, I Jo not much •care 
. in which of the streets I happen to reside : 

I I shall, therefore, spend thc^remainder of my 
i days in examining the manners of different 
j countries, and have prevailed upon the 
Man in Blai'k to be my companion. 
“They must often change,” says Confucius, 
“whoVoiildbe constant in haiipine.sb or 
wnsdom. ” — Adieu. 
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ESSAYS. 


rmc PREFACE. 


The folhmnyi^ Essays have already appeared at different times* and tn dijerent publi- 
cations, The pamphlets in lohiehjhey loere inurfed being genei ally unsiueessfuf these 
shared the (ommon fate,, without awsting the bookseller s aims,, or extending the writer's 
reputation. The piiblie were too strenuously employed with their imm follies tti be assi- 
diiom in estimating muu\ so that many if my best attempts in this way have fallen 
vutims to the transient topic of the times — the Ghost in Cock Lane,, or the sieyc of 
Ticoiideroya. • 

But though they have passed pretty silently into the world, 1cm by no means complain 
of their cin Illation. The magizuies and fnipeis of the dify have indeed been liberal 
enouyh in this respect. Mod of these Essays have been ngularly reprinted twue or 
ihrue a year, and coinuyed to the public through the kennel oj some enyaginy iom- 
*,filation. If there be a pride in multiplied editions, I have seen some of my labours 
sixteen times reprinted, and claimed bydijferent parents as their own. I hai<e seen them 
jlotmshed at the be^inniny with praise, and ne^ned at the end with the names of 
Thilaulos, Thilaleihes, Ehilalentheros, and Thilanthropos. 'These gentlemen hai^e 
kindly stood sponsors to my prodiuaons, and to flatter me moic, have cilivays taken my 
errors on themselves. • * 

It is time, hcnveier, at last, to vindicate my (hums ; and as fhese entertainers of the 
public, as they call thenuelves, have partly lived upon me for some years, let me luno try 
ifl cannot live a little upon myself. I would desire, in this case, to imitate that fat 
man whom I have sonuwhere heard of in a shipwreck,^oh9when the sailors pre..scd by 
famine, were taking shces fiom fiis posteriors to satisfy their hunger, insisteii, 7vith great 
jHstue, on haviny the first cut foi himself 

Yet, after alt, I lannot be anyry with any who have taken it into their heads to think 
that whaUvei I write is worth reprintiny, particularfy when / lonsider how great a 
^majority will think it scanelv worth reading. Trill iii{^ and suiicrficial are terms of 
reproach that are easily objected, and that carry an air of penetration in thephseraer. 
'These faults have been objected to the folhwiny Essays ,^and it must be oioned, in some 
measure, that the chari^ is true. However, I could hav(*ma^^' them* more metapfiysual, 
had f thought fit ; but I woldd ask, whether in a short Essay it is not net essary to be 
superficial t Before we have prepared to enter into the depths of a subject in the usual 
forms, we have got to the bottom of our scanty page, and thus lose the honours of a victory 
by too tedious a preparation for the combat. 

There is another fault in this collection of trifles, 7vh?ch, I fear, 7 oill nofhc so easily 
pardoned, ftioill be alleged, that the luimoin ofi them [if a tie be found) is stale and 
hackneyed. This may he tJne enough, as matters tuno stand ; hut I may with great 
ttuth assert, that the humour was mw when 1 wrote it. Si me that time, inched, many 
of the topics which 7 oere first started here have been hunted chrwu, and^iany of the 
thoughts blown upon. In fact, these Essays 7oere considered as cjuietly laid in the grave 
of dblivion : and our modern compilers, like sextons and executioners, think it their 
undoubted right to pillage the dead. 
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Ilownfcr^ ivJiatn'cr ri'^hl / have io co/fiplaut of ihe , f/ny can, yef, ha ^ i 710 
just rcaso v to complam of me. JJ I have lonlten dull E ^say^. thij hewe hitherto treated 
them a, Ml KsJxys. Thus fay rae are at least upou Tar, amt uut.l they tlM fit la 
make me their humble debtor by praise, I am resolved not to lose a suiyle inth of my self- 
77}iportancc. Instead, therefore, of (\*temptnii^ to cstatdish a iiedif amonost them it will 
perhaps 'be wner to apfly to some more distant correspondent . and as my drajLs are in 
some dan i^er of bein}( protested at home, it may not he imprudent, upon this occasion, to 
draw my bills upon Posterity. 


Mr. J^osTKRi rY, 

{5 Hi, Nine hitndrid ami uinety-iiine years after sn^ht hereof pay the bearer, or order, 

a thousand pounds worth if pia'ise, free from all didmtions whatsoever, it beinj; a 
commodity that will then he very serviceable to him, and place it to the at count c^J, Cr>e. 


[1758- 

. ESSAY 1 . 

Ih'vriptiouK)/ 7uiriou<: Ctuks 

I RF.Mi'MMhK to liavo road in some 
pliilosopher (I l)elieve in Tom lirovvn’s 
works), that, lei a man’s cliaradcr, senti- 
menls, 01 com])lexion, he wliat lliey will, 
he can find company in London lo match 
them. If he lie splenetic* he m.iy cveiy 
day ineel companions on ,»lie seats in vSt. 
James’s I’aik, with whose {groans he miy 
mix his own, and pathetically talk of the 
weather. Tf he be passionate, he may 
vent his rai^e among th(‘ old orators at 
Slaiigliter’s Coffee-house, and damn the 
nation, because it kecjis l^^m from starv- 
ing. Jf he be phlegmatic, he^nay sit in 
sdeiicc at the llunidrum Club in Ivy 
Lane; and, if actually nia(J, he may find 
very good com])an) in Moorfields, either 
at Bedlam or the loundeiy* ready to 
cultivate a nearer acrjuaintance. 

But, jil though such as have a know- 
ledge^of the town may easily ^lass tliem- 
selves with temjiCrs C( 4 .geifial 10 their 
own, a coiintrynvni who comes to live in 
London finds nothing more difficult. 
With regard to myself, none evei tried 
with '..ire assiduit}, or came off with 
such ind'j’crcni success. I s^ent a whole 
season lu the search, during whiclj time 
my name has been enrolled in societies, 
lodges, conv(jcations, and meetings, with- 
out nuitibh^ To some I was introduced 
by a friend, to others invited by an 
advertisement ; to these 1 introduced 
myself, and to those I changed my name 


-1765.] 

to gam admittance, fn short, no coquette 
w'as I'ver more solicitous to match her 
ribbons tn her com|)leMon, than I to suit 
my eliib to*my temper; for 1 was too 
obstinate to liiing my temjier to conform 
to it. 

'file fust club I enteied, niion coming 
lo town, was that of the Choice Spirits. 
The name was enliiely suiteil to my taste, 
— I wa* a lover of mirth, good-lumionr, 
and even sometimes of fun, from my 
childhood. 

As flu other pas^poit was rerpiisite 
hut the |)aynieiit of Iw'o shillings at the 
door, I inlrodiiced myself wntlioiit farther 
ceremony to the members, wlio were 
already asseinlded, and had foi some time 
begun u])on Inisiness The Grand, with 
a mallet 111 his hand, presided at the head 
of the table. I could not avoid, upon my 
entrance, making use of all my skill in 
})hysiogiiomy, 111 order to discover that 
siqicriority of genius m men who had 
taken a title so siijierior to the rest of 
mankind. ^ expected to see the lines of 
every face markeii wath strong thinking ; 
hut though I hafl some skill m this science:, 
1 could for my life discover nothing hut a 
])ert siiiijiei, fat, or profound stii])i(hly. ‘ 

My s})eciilations were soon interrupted 
by the Grand, who had knpeked dowm 
Mr. Sjiriggiii^ for a song. I was upon 
; this whispered by one of the company 
who sat next me, that 1 should now see 
something touched off to a nicety, for 
.Ml. S])riggins was going to give us “Mail 
Tom" iu all it.s glory. Mr. Spriggiiis 
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cndeavouiccl to excuse himself ; for as he 
was to act a nuulman and a king, it was 
impossible to go thioiigh the part ])ro- 
perly without a crown and chains. Jlis 
excuses were overruled by a great ma- 
jority, and witli much vociferation. The 
president ordered up the jack -chain, and, 
instead of a ciown, our performer coveied 
his brows with an inverted Jordan. After 
he had rattled Ins chain and shook his 
head, to the great delight of the whole 
company, he began liis song As 1 have 
heard few young fellows otter to sing m 
company that did not exjiose themselves, 
it was no great disaj)pointment ft) me to 
find Mr. Spriggins among the number ; 
however, not to seem an*o(ld tish, 1 rose 
from niy seat in rapture, cried out 
“bravo! Encore!” and sla])])ed the 
table as loud as any of the rest. 

The gentleman who sat next me seemed 
highly ])leased with my taste and the 
ardour of iny approbation ; and whisper- 
ing, told me that 1 had suffered an im- 
mense loss, for had J come a few minutes 
sooner, J might have heard “(lee-lio I )o])- 
bin ” sung m a ti])-top manner by the 
pimple-nosed spirit at the president's 
right elbow; but he W'as evijporated 
before T came. 

As 1 was expressing my uneasiiuss at 
this disajiiionitment, I found the attention 
of the company employed u])on a fat 
figure, who, with a voiue more rough 
than the Staffordshire giant’s, was giving 
us the “Softly sweet 111 Lydian measure” 
of Alexander’s Feast. After a short pause 
t)f admiration, to this succeeded a Welsh 
dialogue, with the huniuins of Teague 
and Taffy; after that came on “Old 
Jackson,” with a story betwavn every 
stanza : next was sung the • Dust Cart,” 
and then “ Solomon’s Song.” The glass 
begun now to ciiculate pretty fieely ; 
those who were silent wdien sober, wmuld 
now be heaid in their turn ; every man 
had his song, and he saw no reason why 
he should ifot lie heard a'^well as any of 
the rest: one begged to be heard wdule 
he gave “Death and the Lady” in high 
taste ; another sang to a plate which he 
kept trundling on the edges. Nothing 
was now heard but singing ; voice rose 
above voice, and the whole became one 


universal shout, when the landlord came 
to accjuaiiit tile company that the reckon- 
ing wxas drunk out. Rabelais calls the 
moments in which a reckoning is men- 
tion^ the most melancholy of oui lives : 
never was so much noise so (quickly iiudlcd, 
as by tins short but pathetic oration of our 
landlord. “Drunk out!” w'as echoed 
I in a tone of discontent round the tabic : 
i “drunk out already ! that was very odd ! 

: tliat so much punch could be drunk out 
i already- impossible ! ” 'file landlord, 
j liow^cver, seeming wsolvcsl not to letreat 
, fiom.liis first assurances, the company 
I WMs dissolved, and a Jiresident chosen for 
the mghl ensuing. 

A friend of mine, to whom T w^as com- 
plaining some time after the eytertaiiiment 
1 ha\L l>een deseubmg, inoposed to bung 
me to the clul) that he freijuented, wdueJi 
he fancied winild suit the giavity of my 
tem)H‘i exactly. “ We have at the Mnz/y 
, C'lul),” says lic, “ no riotous mirth nor 
, awkw’arcl ribaldiy ; no confusion or bawl- 
ing ; all is conducted with wisdom .and 
' decency: beades, some of 0111 members 
' are woilh forty thousand pounds — men of 
juudence and foresight eveiy one of tliem : 
these are tl*e pro])er acipiaintance, and to 
such I will to-night introchice yon.” 1 
wars charmed at the jnojiosal : to be 
acajuainted wnlli men W'orlh forty thousand 
pounds, and|f[o talk wisdom the whole 
night, W' 0 re offers that threw me into 
rapture. 

1 At seven -o’clock I wais accordingly 
introdncej by my friend, not indeed to 
tlie com])any — fur though I made my 
' bc*st bow, they seemed insensible of my 
I a])])roach— but to the table at which they 
I W'cre sittmj;^. .llpon my entenyg the 
^ loom, I could Wot avTiid feeling a secret 
veneralion from the solwnmty of the scene 
! bcfoieme ; the membL’rs kept a profound 
i silence, each w'ilh a ])ipe in his mouth, 

' and a pewter j)ot in his hanc|, and with 
' faces that might easily be constriu^d into 
^ absolute w isdom. 1 1 a[)])y society, thought 
' T to myself, where the members think 
before they sjieak, deliver moling rashly, 
but convey their thoughts S eftch other 
pregnant wdth meaning, and matured by 
reflection ! 

Ill this pleasing spccukition I continued 
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a fill] half-hour, cx])cctiii^ each moment 
that soiiicb(''^1y would begin to ojicn his 
mouth : every time the pijie was laid 
down 1 expected it was to speak ; luit it 
was only to spit. At lengtli, resolVi^.g to 
bleak the chaiin myself, and overcome 
their extreme diffidence — for to this T 
imputed their silence — f rubbed my 
hands, and, looking ns wise as jiossiblc, 
observed that the nights began to grow 
a little coolish at this time of the year. 
This, as it was diiected to none of the 
comiiany in parMtidai, none thought 
himself obliged to answer ; wheieiore I 
continued still to nil) my liainls and look 
wise. My ncM effort was addressed to a 
gentleman who sal next me; to whom T 
observed, that the beer v\as extiemely 
good : my neighbour made no rcgily, but 
by a laige puff of loliaeeo smoke. 

1 now began to be uneasy' m this dumb 
society, till one of them a little lelieved 
me, l)y observing, that bread had not iisen 
these three weeks. “ Ay,” says another, 
.still keeping the ]hpe in his mouth, “that 
puts me in mmd of a ])Icas;^nt story about 
that - hem — very well ; you must know- -- 
but bofoie 1 begin — sir, my service to you 
— where was 1 ?” 

My next club goes by the name of the 
Ilarmonical Society; ])ro1)ably from that 
love of order and friendshij) which every 
person commends in insliinln^ns of this 
nature. The landloid was himself the 
founder. The money spent is fouipeiicc 
each ; and they sometime^ whij) for a 
doulilc reckoning. To this clwb few le- 
coniinendations are lecjiiisite, except the 
introductoiy foiirpeiice, and iny landlord’s 
good word, which, as he gaii^s by it, he 
never ‘refuses. . 

We all here talked and behaved as 
everybody else usually does on his did) 
nifjht ; we discussed the topic of the day, 
drank each other’s healths, snuffed the 
candles w; h our fmgei's, and filled our 
pipes from he same plate of tobacco. 
The com]/’ ay saluted each other iA the 
common maimer: Mr. Bellow's-mciidcr 
hoped ]Vfr*'‘*Ciirrycomb-maker had not 
caught cohT going home the last club 
night; and he returned the com])liment 
hy hoping that young Ma.stcr Tcllows- 
ineiider had got* well again of the chin- 


cough. Dr Tv/ist told us a 4oiy of a 
jiarliament-man with whom he was mti- 
! matdy ac(]uainled; while the bag-man, 
j at the same time, was telling a belter stoi y 
‘ of a noble lord with wliom he could (lo 
anything. A gentleman in a black wig 
and lea\her breeches, at t’other end of 
the table, was engaged in a long nairative 
of the (ihosl 111 Cock T.aiie: he liad read 
it in the iiapersof the day, and was telling 
it to some til at sat next him, wlio could 
not read. Near him, Mr. Dibbins was 
disputing on the old subject of religion 
with a Jew ])edlar, ovei the lal)le, wliile 
the ])iesideiit vainly knocked down Mr. 
Leatheisides foi a song. Besides the com- 
bmalions of thftse voices, which 1 could 
heai altogether, and which formed an 
u])])er ])art to tlie concert, there were 
several olhej's ])kiyiug under jiarls by 
themselves, and endeavouring to fasten 
on some luckless neigh bom’s car, who 
Avas himself l)eiil uj)un the same design 
against some other. 

We have often heaid of the speech of a 
corporation, and tins induced me to tiaii- 
scii])c asp. 'Cell of this dub, taken in shoil- 
hand, word for word, as it was S])oKeii by 
every member of the company. Tt may 
be neccssaiy to observe, that the man who 
told of the ghost had the loudest voice, 
and llie longest stoiy lo tell, so that liis\ 
continuing narrative filled every chasm m, 
tlic conversation. 

“So, sir, d’ye peiceive me, the ghost, 
giving three loud ra])s at the bed-post—- 
Says my lord to me, my dear Siiiokeimi, 
you know there is no man upon the face 
of the yearth for whom I have so high — 
A dainnahlc false heretical o] union of all 
sound doctrine and good learning; for I’Jl 
tell il aloud, ‘and sfuire not, that - Silence 
for a song; Mr. Deathcrsides for a song 
— ‘As I uns a-walking ii])()n the highway, 

I met a young damser~Thcn what brings 
I you here? says the parson to the ghost — 

I Sanconiathon, Manetho, and Berosiis— 

I Th(‘ whole AVfty from Islmgfon tunijuke 
; lo Dog-house har—Dam— As for Abel 
{ Sir, he’s damned low in it : niy 

I ’prentice boy has more of the gentleman 
; than he— f\)r murder will out one time or 
, another , and none but a ghost, you know, 
gentlemen, can Damme, if 1 don’t ■ 
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for my friend, whom you know, gentlemen, 
and who is a parliament-man, a man of 
consequence, a dear honest creature, to 
be sure ; we were laughing last night at 
— Death and damnation upon all his 
posterity, by simple barely tasting — Sour 
grapes, as the fox said once when he could 
not reach them ■ and I’ll, I’ll tell you a 
story about that that will make you burst 
your sides with laughing : a fox once — 
Will nobody listen to the song — ‘As I 
was a- walking upon the highway, I met 
a young damsel both buxom and gay,’— 
No ghost, gentlemen, can be murdered ; 
nor did I ever hear but of one ghd?;t killed 
in all my life, and that was stabbed in the 
belly with a — My blood arftl soul if I don’t 
— Mr. llel lows- mender, I have the honour 
of drinking your very good health — Blast 
me if 1 do — dam — blood — ^Jmgs— fire — 

whiz — blid — til — rat-- tri])” The rest 

all riot, nonsense, and rajud confusion. 

Were I to be angry at men for being 
fools, I could here find am})le room for 
declamation ; but, alas ! 1 have been a 
fool myself; and why should I be angry 
with them for being something so natural 
to cveiy child of humanity ? 

Fatigued with this society, I wgs intro- 
duced the following night to a club of 
fashion. On taking my jilace, I found the 
conversation sufliciently easy, and tolerably 
good-natured : for my Lord and Sir Paul 
Vvere not yet arrived. I now thought my- 
gelf completely fitted, and resedving to 
, seek no farther, determined to take up my 
residence here for the winter ; while my 
tenipei began to open insensibly to the 
.'cheerfulness I saw diffused on every face 
,in the room: but the delusion soon 
'-'Vanished, when the waiter came to apprise 
us that his Lordship Slid Str Paul were 
just arrived. 

‘ From this moment all our felicity was 
at an end ; our new guests bustled into 
the room, and took their scats at the head 
of the table. Adieu, now, all confidence ! 
every crcatflre strove wha should most 
recommend himself to our members of 
distinction. Each seemed quite regardless 
of pleasing any but our new guests ; ;md 
what before wore the appearance of fiiend- 
ship, was now turned into rivalry. 

Yet I could not observe that, amidst all 


this flattery and obsequious attention, our 
great men took any notice of the rest of 
the company. Their whole discourse was 
addressed to each other. Sir Paul told 
his lordship a long story of Moravia the 
Jew ; and his Lordship gave Sir Paul a 
very long account of his new method of 
managing silk-worms : he led him, and 
consequently the rest of the company, 
through all the stages of feeding, sunning, 
and hatching ; with an e])isode on mul- 
berry-trees, a digression upon grass seeds, 
and a long parenthcRis aliout his new posti- 
lion. • In this manner we travelled on, 
wishing every story to be the last ; but all 
in vain : , 

Hills over lulls, .'iiid Alps on Alps aro.se 

The last club in which I was enrolled 
a member was a f^ciety of moral philo- 
sophers, as tli^iy called themselves, who 
assembled twice a week, in order to show 
the absurdity "of the present mode of 
religion, and establish a new one in its 
stead 

I found thc^nembers very warmly dis- 
puting when I 'arrived, not indeed about 
leligion or ethics, but about who had 
neglected tt) lay down his preliminary 
sixpence upon entering the room. The 
president swore that he had laid his own 
down, and so swore all the company. 

During- thif contest I had an oppor- 
tunity of ^iscrving the laws, and also the 
members, of the society. The president, 
who had becTi, as I was told, lately a 
bankrupt, *vas a tall pale figure, with a long 
black wig ; the next to him was dressed 
in a large while wig and a black cravat ; 
a third, by,the brownness of coifiplexion, 
seemed a iiJvlive|Bf Janjaica ; and a fourth, 
by his hue, appeared to be a blacksmith. 
But their rules will givcThe most just idea 
of their learning and principles. • 

1. We, being a laudable society of moral 
philosopher!*:, intends to dispute twice a 
week about religion and priestcraft ; 4eaving 
beliiild us old wives’ tales, and following 
good learning and sound sense : and if so 
be, that any other jiersons hm a^mind to 
be of the society, they shall be entitled so 
to do, Ujion l^aying the sum of three 
shillings, to be spent by the company in 
punch. 



II. That no member gel dniiiU licfore 
nine of ll e clock, u])on pain of forfeiting 
threepence, to be spent by the company in 
punch. 

III. That, as memliers arc som^imes 
apt to go way without jiaying, every ])ersou 
shall pay six]ience ujion his entering the 
room; and all disputes sliiill be settled 
by a majority ; ami all lines shall be ]>aid 
in ])unch. 

IV. That six[)ence shall be every night 
given to the president, in (U'dei to buy 
books of leainm^ hn" the good of the 
society: the juesident has alieacl^ jail 
himself to a good deal' of expense in buy- 
ing books for the cliih; jaartieulai ly, tlu 
Wfirks of 'kully, Sociates, and (heero. 
which he wjll soon lead to the society. 

V. AlUhein whoja mgs a new argument 
against religion, and who being a jihilo- 
sopher and a man of learning, as the rest 
of us is, shall be admitted to the fieedom 
o( the societ}, ii|K)ii jiaying, sixpence only, 
to be sj)eiit in jameh, 

VI. Whenevei we are to liave an extra- 
ordinary meeting, it shall lx advertised hy 
some outlandish name in l!ie mwvsjiaja'is". 

Sadndkus Mac Wild, Prcsuioit 
Anthony Ib.i-wrj', VircJ^uwulvnt, 
his -P mark. 

William TlirI'In, Sioctary. 
ESSAY 1I.» * 

specimen of a ALi_y(n/ne in Minhitnie 
Wic essayists, who me allwwed but one 
subject at a lime, aic by no im^ans so for- 
tunate as the wi iters of magazines, who 
W'lite uj)on .several If a maga/iner lie 
dull upijpi the Sjiauish Avai, he soon has us 
up again wuth the (diosL in l*ock Lane ; 
if the reader begin? to dwzc upon that, he 
is (juickly roused 4)y an Eastern talc : talcs 
prajiare us for poetry, and jioetiy tor the 
meteorological history of the weather. It 
is tlic 1.;^ ^nd soul of a magajiiie never to 
be long 'hdl upon one suliject ; and the 
rcadei, hke the sailor’s horse, has aV least 
the comfortable refreshment of having the 
sjuir often flanged. 

As I^e^U) reason why these should 
carry off all the rewards of genius, 1 have 
some thoughts for the future of making 
iny Essays a mn^/ane in miniature: I shall 


hop from subject to subject, and if projierly 
encouraged, T intend in time to adorn my 
fatdlc volant with jnctures. But to begin 
"ill the usual foim with 

A modcsl Address to the Puhlu'. 

The juiblic has been so often imposed 
iijion by the unjuTforming ju onuses of 
othcis, that it IS with the utmost modesty 
we assuie them of our inviolable dosign 
of giving tile very best collection that ever 
astoiiislicd socictje d’he jmhlic wc honeur 
and regal d, and. therefoie, to instruct and 
entertain them is our highest ambition, 
with lahouis calLulaled as well for the 
head as the heart. If four extraoidmary 
])age‘ of lettei-]*ress he any leeommenda- 
tion of c)ur wit, wi* may at least boast the 
honour of vmdu'atmg our own ahililies. 
To say more in tuvoui of the Internal 
MaC'V/inl would l)e unwoithylhe jiuhhc; 
to say loss, would hi^ injurious to ourselves. 
As we have no interested motives for this 
iiiuleiialving, being a society of gentlemen 
of disHiietion, wv disdain to e.nl or write 
like Imeliiigs • we aie all geiillenien, le- 
solved h» sell oiii maga/ine for sixjience 
meiely for our owui amusement 

N. Ik^AV can fill to a for I he Jnfcniai 
Ma^a-^ntt. 

Dedication to that most ingenious oj all 
Patrons^ the 'J'ripolinc A mhassadoy. 
Ma> It jileaseyour 1‘kxcellency,— As your 
taste in the fine arts is universally allow'cd 
and admired, jiermit the authors ol the 
Infernal Magazine to lay the iollow'ing 
sheets humbly at your Excellency's toe; 
and should our labours cvei have the 
iiajijnness of one day adorning the courts 
ol he/, we doubt not that the influence 
wherew'ith are^ioiiourcd, shall be ever 
retained with the nuxst W'arni ardour hy, 
May it jilease youi Excellency, 

Your most devoted humble servants, 
The Autliois of the 

Internal Magazine. 

Sjurch i‘pokcn%y the Indigent Philosophir, 
to persuade his Club at Cateaton to dahirc 
/ far ai^ainsi Spain. 

My honest fricmls and brother politicians, 
-1 perceive that the intended war witli 
Spam makes many of you uneasy. Yester- 
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day, as we were told, the stocks 1 osc, and 
you were glad ; to-day they fall, and you 
are again miserable. But, my dear friends, 
what is the rising or the falling of the 
stocks to us, who have no money ? Let 
Nathan Ben P'unk, the Dutch Jew, be 
glad or sorry for this ; but, my good Mr. 
Bellows-mcndcr, what is all this to you 
or me ? Y ou must mend broken bellows, 
and I write bad prose, as long as we live, 
whether we like a Spanish war or not. 
Believe me, my honest friends, whatever 
you may talk of liberty and your own 
reason, 1)oth that hberty and reason arc 
conditionally resigned by every poor man 
in every society ; and as we arc born to 
work, so others are born tp watch over 
us while wc are working. In the name 
of common sense then, my good friends, 
let the great keep watch over us, and let 
us mind our business, and perhaps vve 
may at last get money ourselves, and set 
beggars at work in our turn. I have a 
Latin sentence that is wcjith its weight m 
gold, and which 1 shall beg leave to trans- 
late for your inslrucli(m. An autlun, 
called Lilly’s (Grammar, finely observes, 
that in pnesenti jieHectum formal;” 
that is, “ Ready money makes a perfect 
man.” Let us then get ready inoncy, 
and let them that will s])end theirs by 
going to war with Spain. 

Sie/cs for ScJiainour, drawn up hy tlu 
Indiiic7it / Viilo wpher. 

If yon be a rich man, you may entci tlie 
room with three loud hems, march deliber- 
ately up to the chimney, and turn your 
back to the fire. If you be a ])oor man, 

I would advise you to shrink into tlie room 
as fast as you can, and pljjce yourself as 
usual ui)on the corner ^)f a ^hair in a 
remote corner. 

When you are desired to sing in com- 
pany, I wtuild advise you to refuse ; for 
\ it is a tliousand to one but that you 
torment us with affectation or a bad 
voice. • 

If you lie young, and live with an old 
man, I would advise you not to like 
gravy : I was disinheritcil myself for liking 
gravy. • 

Don’t laugh much iu public ; the spec- 
tators that are not as merry as you will 


hate you, cither because they envy your 
happiness, or fancy themselves the subject 
of your mirth. 

KuIc 6 ranuni the I)n*iL Translated 
froimhe Latin of Dacians de Sortiariis^ a 
'ioriter contemporary with Calvm, and 
one of the reformers oj our Church. 

The jiersoii who desires to raise the devil 
is to .sacrifice a dog, a cat, and a hen, all 
of his own property, to Beel/cbub. He 
is to swear an eternal obedience, and then 
to receive a mark in ^some unseen jilace, 
either upder the eye-lid, (Tr in the roof of 
the mouth, inflicted by the devil himself. 
Upon this lie hns jiower given him over 
three spiiits; one for caith, anotlier for 
nil, aiu! a third foi the sea, Ujuui certain 
times the devil holds an assembly of 
magicians, in which t'ach is to give an 
' account of what ev^il he has done, and 
, what he wishes fo do. At this assembly 
he a])j>ears in th^‘ shape of an oUl man, 

1 (jr often like a goat with large hoiiia. 

I 'I'hey, upon this occasion, renew their 

■ vows of obedi^ice; and then form a 

■ grand dance in lionour of their false deity. 

I 'hie devd instiuds them in every method 
I of injuring mc^ikind, 111 gathering poisons, 

I and of ruling, ipxiii occasion, through 
I the air. lie show^ them the whole 
i method, iijion examination, of giving 
j eva.sivc nnswer^^ his spirits have power 
to assume tHe foim of angels of light, and 
I there is but one method of detecting 
them, viz. to a'jk them, in proper form, 

I What method is the most certain to jiro- 
pagate the faith over all the world? To 
this they are not jiermitted by the Sn[)crior 
Tower to make a false rejily, iv>i are 
they willing *10 give the true one; wljerc- 
forc they cofltiriift silent, and are thus 
detected. 

, ESSAY III. 

Asem.an Eastern 'rale; or a V' nidtcaiion cf 
the Wisdouiof I'f K'ldcNce JK the Moyal 

Government of the ll orld 

• 

Wfikrk Tauris lifts its head above the 
storm, and presents nothing ta the sight 
j of the distant traveller but a j^spect of 
I nodding rocks, falling torrents, and all 
I the variety of tremendous nature; on the 
i bleak bosom of this frigliiful mountain, 
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secluded fioin society, uiul detesting tlic 
ways of men, lived Asem the Man-hater, j 
Asein had s])ent his youlli with men, i 
liad shaied in (lu ir aimiseinents, and had 
heen tauglit to love Ins fellow -^j^eatures ! 
with the most ardent affectioii ; but, from ; 
the tenderness of lus disfiosition, he ex- . 
hansted all his foitune in relieving the i 
wants of the distiessed. 'i'he petitioner ; 
never sued in viiin; tiie weary naveller 
never passed his dooi ; lie only desisted 
from doing good ^lien lie had no longer 
the ))ower of relievmg. 

Kora foituneMnis spent in heni'volence 
lieexiK'cted a gr!hef\il leturn horn those 
he hud foiiiierly relieved, and made lus 
apph'ation with eonhdence of redress: 
the ungi.'U'‘f^nJ woild soon giew weary of 
his imporliinily j for pily is but a short- 
lived passion. He soon, therefore, began 
to vii'w mankind in*a very diifeient light 
fioni that m which lie had lieloie beheld 
IIk'iu; hepeiuaved a Hjous.ind vices he 
had novel before suspected toe\ist; vvliere- 
ever he turned, ingrnlilude, dissinnilation, 
and tieaelieiy, contiiluitnl to increase his , 
detestation of them Ktfr^olved, therefoie, | 
to coidmiie uo longer m a woiId which : 
he liated, and which rcpaid*Iiis detestation , 
with eonteinpt, he retired to this legion 
of sterility, in ord?n to brood ovei his ^ 
resell I incut in solitude, and converse with | 
the only honest heart he^viiew,- namely, 
with Ins own. * 

A cave was lus «)nly slicltci Irom tlie 
imdenieney of the u’e.illiei^ fruits, gathered ' 
with (liHiailty fioni the moiuitam\ side, ' 
Ills Old) food ; and his drink was fetched, i 
with danger and toil, from the headlong i 
torrenk. In this manner he lived, seijues 
ten^l from society, pr^sin^*the Iniurs in 
meditation, and stunetiHes exulunglh.it he 
was able to livtt independent of his fellow 
4 'reatiires. 

At the foot of the mountain an extensive 
lak' 'is)^l,ayed its glassy bo^rmi, reflecting 
on i|^ i .oad surface the impending hoiTors 
of 1 liL mountain. To this capacioui minor 
he would sometiiries descend, and, re- 
clining cm its steep banks, cast an eager 
look l»c smooth expanse that lay liefoie 
him. “How beautiful,” he often cried, 
“ is Nature ! how lovely ever. In her wildest 
scenes ! I Io\wfinely contrasted is the lc\ el 
C 


plam that lies beiic.ith me with yon awful 
pile that hides its tremendous head m 
clouds! But the beauty of these scenes 
K uo way com^ciiahle with tlieir utility; 
hence an lumdied 1 1\ ei s are supplied, which 
disti d)iite healt h and verdure to the various 
counliies through which they flow. Kvery 
l)arl of tlio universe is beautiful, just, and 
wise; Iml man, vile man, is a solecism in 
naliiie, the only monster in the croatioih 
Tempests and wlnrl winds have their use ; 
bill vicious, imgralerul, man is a blot in 
! the fail jiage of universal beauty. Why 
' w.as 1 hoin of that detested species, whose 
I vices flic nhiiosl a rejuoach to the wisdom 
' of the divme Cicator? Were men entirely 
: fiee fioin Yla^ all would he imifonvity, 
haiinony, and order. A world of moral 
I rectitude should he the lesult of a jierfect 
moral .agent. ^N'hy, why then, O Alla ! 
must 1 he finis confmed in darkness, doubt, 

' and despair?” 

! [usi as he ulteit'd the word desiiair, he 
was going to jdnnge into the lake benealh 
j him, at once to satisfy his doubts, and pul 
a peiiod to his .anxiety, when he })erceivecl 
a m >sl majcMic lieiiig talking on the 
siiiface of the uatei, and appioaehing the 
Ixaiik on uhich he stooik So unexpected 
an (»lf|ecl at once cheeked his puriiose ; he 
slopped, coiiteiiijilnted, and fancied he saw 
.something awful and diviiu* m his .aspect. 

“Son of Adam,” cued the Cienius, 
“ stop thy lasli ])ui])osc ; the Father of tlie 
Faithful has seen thy justice, tJiy integrity, 
thy miseries, .ind hath sent me to affonl 
and admmisier relief. (live me thine 
h,aiid, .and follow xMllioiit Irenihlmg w'hef 
ever 1 shall lead : iii me behold tlie (lenius 
of Coiivielion, ke]»l by tlie giixat I’rojdiet, 
to tuiii fiom.theii eriois tliose who go 
.asliay, noifjom^eiiiiosily, but a rectitude 
of intention. Ivillow me and be wise.” 

Asem imnicMhately descended ujion the 
lake, and his guide conducted him along 
the surface of tlie water, till, coming near 
the cciilrc of the lake, they both began to 
‘•’ink; the waters closed ovw their lieads; 
they descended several hundied fathoms, 
till v\sem, just ready to give up his life as 
inevilahly lost, found himself, with his 
cMcstial guide, in another world, at the 
bottom of the waters, where human foot 
had never trod before. I lis astonishnicnt 
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was beyond description, when he saw a 
sun like that he had left, a serene sky over 
his head, and blooming verdure under his 
led. 

“1 plainly perceive your ama/ement,’* 
said the Genius; “but siisjjeiid it for a 
while. Tins world was formed by Alla, 
at the re([iicst, and under the insjiection, 
tif our great Prophet, who once entertained 
the same doubts winch filled your mind 
when T found you, and from the conse- 
quence of which you were so lately rescued. 
The rational inhabitants of this world arc 
formed agreeable to your own ideas ; they 
are absolutely without vice. IiT <3ther 
resjiects it resemhles your car th, but differs 
from it in being wholly inhabited by men 
who never do wrong. If you find this 
world more agreeable than that you so 
lately left, you have free iic;iinission to 
.sjiend the remainder of your days in it ; 
but permit me foi some time to attend you, 
that I may silence your doubts, and make 
you better acrjuaiiited w'ith your company 
and your new habitation.” 

“A world without vice ! Rational lieing'- 
w’ithout innnoiality !” cried Asem, in a 
rapture; “1 thank tliee, O Alla! who 
hast at length heard my jietitioni.: this, 
this indeed will produce happiness, ecstasy, 
and ease. Oh, for an immortality, to 
spend it among men who are incapable 
of mgiatitude, injustice, fraud, violence, 
and a thousand other crimes that render 
.society miserable!” 

' “Gease thine exclamations,” rcjdied the 
Genius. “ Look around thee : reflect on 
every object and action licfore us, and 
rommunicate to me the result of thine 
observations. Lead wlierevcr you think 
projicr, I shall be your* attendant and 
instructor.” A.sem ailtl his* companion 
travelled on in silence for some time, the 
former being entirely lo.sl in astonishment ; 
but at last recovering his former serenity, 
he could not help observing, that the face 
of the country bore a near resemblance 
to that he hftd left, except ^liat tins sub- 
terranean world still seemed to retain its 
luimeval w’ildness. 

“ Here,” cried Asem,“ I perceive aninjals 
of prey and others that st‘em only designed 
for their subsistence; it is the very same 
m the world over our heads. P>iit liail 


I been permitted to instruct our Ihophct, 

I would have rcmovc<l this defect, and 
formed no voracious or destiuctive ani- 
mals, which only jirey on the other jiaits 
of tlii^ (Creation. Vour tendeiiiess for 
inferior animals is, 1 find, reniaikable,” 
.said the Genius, smiling. “But, with 
regard to meaner creatures, this world 
exactly lesembles the othei, and, indeed, 
for obvious reasons ; for the eaith can sup- 
])ort a more considerable numbci of ani- 
mals by their thus becdmmg food for eaeh 
other, than if they had sliced entirely on 
hervej^Hable prodiu'lif^ns. So that animals 
of different nature.-^ thus formed, instead 
of lessening their multitude, suhsisj. in the 
greatest mini her ])ossible. But let us 
hasten on to the iiiliabited coitntry befoie 
us, and see what that offtrs fur instruction.” 

They soon gaiiicil the iitmo.st verge of 
the forest, amUeiitered the country mha- 
liited by men witliout vice; aiul Astm 
anticqiated m idea the rational delight he 
hoped to expenenee m such an innocent 
society. Put they had scarcely left the 
confines of th^ wood, when they beheld 
one of the nih;Tl>ilaiils flying wnlli hasty 
steps, and teiror in his countenance, from 
an army of sijinrrels, that closely piirsut'd 
him. “Heavens!” cried Asem, “why 
does he fly? What can he fear from ani- 
mals so contemptible ? ” lie had scarcely 
spoken, when li? jierccived two dogs pur- 
suing anutiier of the human sjiecics, who 
wdth cciual terror arul liasle attempted to 
avoiil them. ^‘This,” cried Asem to his 
guide, “ is Wuly suiquisiiig; nor can 1 con- 
ceive the leason for so strange an action.” — 
“Every species of aiiiiiials,” rejilied the 
Genius, “li^s of late grown very powerful 
in tins cninitsy ; fj|r the pihabitants, at fust, 
thinking it imjuS to use either fraud or 
foice in destroying them* they have insen- 
sibly increased, and now frccpiently ravage 
their harmless frontveis.” — “ But they 
should have been destroyed,” cried Asem ; 
“you see the consequence of such neglect. ” 
— “Where is, then, that tenderness you so 
lately expressed foi subordinate animals?” 
replied the Genius, smiling ;||f y^u seem 
to have forgot that branch of justice.” — “ I 
must acknowledge my mistake,” returned 
Asem ; “ I am now convinced that we 
must be guilty of tyranny* and injustice to 
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the hriil j creation, if wc woiiM < njoy I lie 
world ourbelvcs. Hut let us no longer 
obserire the duty of man to these irrational 
creatures, but survey theii connections with 
one another." 

As they walked farther up the country, 
the more lie was surjiiised to see no ves- 
tiges of handsome houses, no cities, nor 
any mark of elegant design. 1 1 is con- 
ductor, jicrceiving Ins surprise, observed, 
that the inhabitants of this new woild weie 
perfectly content with their ancient sim- 
plicity ; each had a Imuisc, winch, though 
homely, was sufficient to lodge hi^ little 
family ; tliey were too good to liuild houscss, 
wlucli c/)uld only inciense their own jiride, 
and the envy of the spectator : what they 
built was ibr convenience, and not for 
show. “ At lea'jt, then,” said Asem, 
“ they liave neither architects, painters, 
nor statuaries, in their soi^iety; but these 
arc idle arts, and may be sjiared. How- 
ever, before I spend much inure time heie, 
you should have rny thanks for introducing 
me into the society of some of their wisest 
men : there is scarce ariyi|)Ieasure to me 
cipial (o a refined convcFsation ; there i.s 
nothing of which 1 am so much enamoured 
as wisdom." — " Wisdom !" igjplied his in- 
slructoi ; '*how ridiculous! Wc have no 
wisdom heie, for woTiave no occasion for 
it; true wisdom is only a knowledge of 
our own tluty, and the d^y of others to 
us ; but of what use is sucli wifdorn here? 
each inliiitively iierfonns what is riglit in 
himself, and exiiects tlie same from idheis. 
If by wisdom you slnuild meay vain curi- 
osity and empty speculation, as such plea- 
sures have their oiigni in vanity, luxury, 
or avarice, we are too good to jnirsuc 
them#"— “All this inav be right,” says 
Asem : “ but mctlflnks Observe a solitary 
disposition jireva^l among the peojile ; each 
foinilv kccjis separately within tlieir own 
prec.acts, without society, or without in- 
teremn sc.;— That indeed is^riie," replied 
the oiiier ; “ here i.s no establislied society, 
nor .should there be any; all .societies arc 
made either through fear or fnend.slnp : 
tile })eoi)lt^e are among arc too good to 
fear caA ^er ; and there are no motives J 
to private friendship, when* all arc einially 
menlori()us”-“ Well, then," said the 
sceptic, “ as T to spend my time licre, 


if I am to have neither the polite arts, nor 
wisdom, nor friendshi]), in such a world, 

I should be glad at least of an easy com- 
panion, who inay tell me his thoughts, and 
to whom 1 may communicate mine." — 
“And to \vhat purpose should either do 
this?" .says the (lenius : “ flattery or curi- 
osity are vicious motives, and never allowed 
of here ; and wisdom is out of the (|ueslipn." ^ 
“ Still, however," said Asem, “ the 
inhabitants mu.st be happy ; each is con- 
tented with his own possessions, nor avari- 
ciously endeavouTS to heap up more than 
is necessary for his owai subsistence ; estgh 
lias thefefore leisure for pitying those that 
stand m need of his comjvassion." He 
had scarce sji^iken, when ears wei'c 
assaulted with the lamentations of a wretch 
w'ho sat by the way-sidc, and in the most 
de]dorable distress seemed gently to mur- 
mur at his own misery. Asem immediately 
ran to his relief, and found liim in the last 
stage of a consumjition. “ Stiaiige," cried 
the son of Adam, “dial men wlio are free 
from vice sh Old fl thus siiffei so nincli misery 
without relict !”- “He not surprised," said 
tile M'retch win dying; “would it 

not be the utmost injustice for beings who 
have only just sufficient to snppoit them- 
selves, and are content wulh a baie .sub^ 
sistence, to take it from then own mouth.s 
to put it into mine? 'I'liey never are po.s- 
sessed of a single meal more than is neces- 
sary, and what is bai ely necessary cannot 
bedisjiensed with, TJiey should ImVe 

been supjdied with more than is necesj 
sary," cried Asem— “and yet J contradict 
my owm opinion but a moment before -t 
all is doubt, perplexity, and coiifusioii. 
Kven the want of ingratitude is no virtue 
heie, since they, never received a favoiu*. 
They liavc,.howt 4 rer, another cxcellencti 
yet liehind ; the love of tluir country is stilly'' 
1 hope, one of their darling viiliies/" — 

“ Heacc, Asem," replied the (liiardian,' 

I with a connleriance not less severe than 
beautiful ; “ nor forfeit all thy pretensions 
j to wisdom: the same selfisk motives liy 
which wc prefer our own interc.sts to that 
I of others, induce us to regard our country 
' preferably to t hat of another. Nothing less 
tlidn universal benevolence is ftee from 
I vice, and that you see is practised here." 

[ Strange ' ’ cries the < lisa})] minted 
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j)ilgnin, in an agony of distress ; “ wlial 
sort of a world am I now introduced to ? 
There is scarce a single virtue, but that 
of temperance, which they piactisc : and 
in that tliey are no way superior to tlie 
very brute creation. 'J’here is scarce an 
amusement which they enjoy ; fortitude, 
liberality, fncndshiii, wisdom, conversa- 
tion, and love of country, all are virtues 
entirely unknown here : thus it seems that 
to lie unac(|uamted with vice is not to 
know virtue. 'Take me, O my (jenius, 
back to that very world which I have 
dtjspised : a workl wdiich ha^ Alla foi its 
contriver is much more wisely •formed 
than that which has l)ccn projected by 
Mahomet. Ingratitude, contempt, and 
hatred, 1 can now sulfcr, for pcihaps I 
have deserved them. When I arraigned 
the wisdom of Providence, 1 only showed 
my own ignorance ; henceforth let me keep 
from vice myself, .and pity it 111 other's.” 

lie had scarce en<led, when the Gomus, 
assuming an air of terrible eomplaccnc>, 
called all his thunders around him, and 
vanished in a whiilwind. Asem, astonislied 
at the t(Mior of tlie scone, looked lor his 
imaginary world ; when, casting his eyes 
around, lie perceived himself in tjie very 
siliiatioii, and in the very place, wliere he 
firsf began to rvpine and desjiaii ; his right 
fodt had been just advanced to take the ! 
fatal plunge, nor had it been ycl wath- 
^drawn ; so instantly did Providence strike 
seru's of truths just ini])riiited on Ins 
^’wbul. He now departed from the wnler 
side in tiaiKpiillity ; and leaving his hori id 
hiansion, travelled to Segestan, his native 
' city, where he diligently apjdied himsell 
to commerce, and pilt in practice that 
^vvisdom lie had learned in solitiule. The 
Trugnlity of a few yc«.rs sc#ui produced 
jopulence; the number of his domestics 
iiUTcnsed ; his friends came to him fiom 
oveiy ]).irt t)rihe city; nor did lie receive 
them with disdain ; and a youth of miseiy 
was concluded with an old age of elegance, 
affluence, aftd case. • 

ESSAY TV, 

Oft the F fie^Iush Clevi^y and popular Prenihrrs 
It is allowed on all hands, that *our 
English divines receive a more liberal 
education, and improve that education by 


freejuent study more than any others of 
this reverend profession in Europe. In 
general, also, it may be observed, that a 
greater degree of gentility is affixed to the 
chari^^T of a student in England than 
elscwiere ; by which means our clergy 
have an opportunity of seeing better com- 
])any while young, and of sooner wa-aring 
off those prejudices wdiich they are apt to 
imbibe even in the best regulated univer- 
sities, and which may be justly termed the 
j vulgar errors of tlic wise, 
i Yet, with all thesQ advantages, it is very 
' obvioi^s thnt tin* clergy are nowhere so 
little thought of bv *th*e populace as here ; 
and though our divines are foremost with 
respect to abilities, yet they are found last 
in the effects of their ministry; the vulgar 
in general ajijiearing jio way impressed 
wdth a sense of religious duty. I am not 
for whining at the (lepravity of the times, 
or for endeavouring to jiaint a prosjiect 
more gloomy tlian in nature ; but certain 
it is, no person wlio has travelled W'lll 
contradict me when I aver, that the lower 
oiders of mnfikiiid in other countries 
testify on every* occasion the jirofoundcsl 
awe of religion; wliile in England they 
are scarcely, awakened into a sense of its 
duties, even in circumstances of the greatest 
distress. • 

This dissolute and fearless conduct 
foreigners arc0aj>l to attnliute to climate 
and constitution. May not tlic vulgai 
being ])ielty much ncglecteil in our exhor- 
tations from jhe jmlpit be a consjiiring 
cause? Our divines seldom sloop to Ihcii 
mean cajiacities ; and they who waul in- 
striution most, find least in our religious 
I assemblies. • 

j \Yliatev?r may become of the Jiighcr 
, orders of mankind, •^'ho are generally 
I ])()Svsessed of collateral motives to virtue, 

I the vulgar should be particulaily regarded, 
wdiose behaviour in civil life is totally 
hinged upoij their hopes and fears. Those 
' wdu) constitute the basis of the; great 
fabric of society should be particularly 
regarded; for in policy, as in architec- 
ture, ruin is most ^atal w’hgi it begins 
from the bottom. * • 

Men of real sense and understanding 
prefer n prudent mediocrity to a precarious 
! iiOpularily ; and fearing* to outdo their 
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duty, Jen VC it lialf done. 'J'lieir di'icoiirscs 
from the pulpit arc f^cncially dry, mc- 
tliodical, and nnaffcclin^j; delivered with 
the most insipid calmness, insoimich, tliat 
should tile peaceful prcaihcr lift Ji^icad 
ovci the eusliioii, winch alone lie seems to 
address, he mij^dit diseovi’i his audience, 
instead of liem^^ awakened to remorse, 
actually sleej)ii\t; over Ins methodical and 
lahouied ( ompositiou. 

'riiis method of preaclinii; i>>, liowevei, 
by some called an .uldiess to leason, and ! 
not to the jiasMoiis; this is styled the 
inakin^^ of loiivei?'. fioin tonvictioi^: but 
such aie iiidiffei cfiir)' ac(]uainled with 
human ii.iline, who are not sensible, that 
men sel'lom jeason about then debaiiclie- 
iies (ill they aie tommitted. Reason is 
hut a weak anlai^omst when headlong ' 
])as'iion dictates ; m all such cases vve 
should aim one passioli aeaiiist another: ; 
it IS with the human imiitl as m nature, ' 
(rom the mi\liiie of t vvo^ op])Osiles the 
lesiilt is most fie(ju(‘ntly neutral traii- 
<]uillity. Those who attemjit to reason 
us out of our follies he^ii^at the wrong 
end, since the attempt n:ij.uially presiip- 
])oscs us callable of reason; hut to be 
made capable of this is one i;^eat ])oint of 
the erne. 

'Theie are but tcwv*talenls letiuisite to 
become a popular jneaclier; loi thejieojile 
are easily pleased, if they^ perceive any 
endeavoiiis m the orator t(7 phfise them ; 
the meanest (|iia]iticati()iis will woik this 
efleci, if the ]ncacher since|;ely sets about 
it. reihnps little, indeed very little, more 
IS retpiired tliaii sincerity and iissiiraiicc ; 
an<l a becoming sincerity is always certain 
of pioduting a becoming assiiiance. “ Si 
VIS m^‘ Here, dolemlum est i/fnniim libi 
ipsi” IS so tiite a (|«otati#i, tlKt it almost 
demands an apojoyy to lejieat it; yet, 
though all allow tiie justice of lln* rc'inark, 
how *' \v do we lind ])ut it in practice! 
Our o: tors, with the most faulty liash- 
fulncs , .>c* *m impressed ratlf(;r \vith an 
a\ve ol their audienee, than with just 
lesiH'ct lor the tiiilhs they are ahoiU to 
deliv<‘i ; iluw, of all professions, seem the 
most ha^ifilf who have the greatest right 
to glory in then commission. 

liie hiciich preachcis generally assume 
all that dignity which becomes men who 


are ambassadors from Christ: the English 
divines, like erroneous envoys, seem more 
solicitous not to offend the court to which 
they are sent, tlian to drive home the inte- 
rests of their cnijiloyer. Massillon, bishop 
of Clermont, in the first seimon he ever 
preached, found the wdiole audience, upon 
his getting into the piiljiil, in a disposition 
no way favourable to liis intentions; their 
I nods, W'hispcrs, or drowsy behaviour,^ 
show^ed him that there was no great jirofit 
to he expect etl fiom his sowniig in a soil 
so im])i()})ei ; how'cver, he soon changed 
the disjiosition of his audience by hjs 
mannergif begmiiing. “ II,” says he, “ a 
cause, the most important that could be 
conceived, w’eri; to be tiled at llie bai 
befoie (jualified judges — if this cause inlei - 
ested ourselves in particula:' — if the eyt^s 
of the wdiole kmgdoiii were fixed upon 
the event- -ff the most eminent counsel 
were employed on hotli sides-‘-and if wx‘ 
had heard from our infancy of this yet 
uiidcteimined tiial, --would you not all 
sit with due attention, and w'aini expec- 
tation, to the jdeadings on each side? 

I w'oiijd not all your hojies and Icars be 
hinged upon the final deci>i()ii? And yet, 
let me fell yon, \ou have this moment a 
cause of imuh gieater imjioitancc before 
you a cause wdiere not oik‘ nation, Init 
all the worhl aic sjieclators ; ined not 
befoie a fallible liibunal, but the awTul 
tliione of llea\cn; wdicic not your teiii' 
1)01 al and transitory uiteiests are the 
ject of debate, but your eternal lia])])iness' 
(»r miser) ; w liere the cause is still unde— ♦ 
lei mined, bnl, iierhajis, the very moment 
1 am speaking may fix the* ii revocable 
decree that shrdl last foi ever; and yet, 
iiotw'itlistanding^all this, ycni can hardly 
sit wntli pat^cMice heai the tidings 9f, 
your owni salvation : I jilead the cau.se of 
Heaven, ami )et 1 am scarcely attended, 
to,” Ac. 

The style, the al)ru])triess of a beginning 
like this, in Ilic closet would appear ab- 
surtl ; but in the jmlpU it is atiended with 
the most laslmg impressions: that style 
wdiich in the closet might justly be called 
llimsy, seems the true mode of ehxpienei* 
hei!?. I never read a fine comjiosition, 
under the title of a sermon, that 1 do not 
think the author has miscalled his piece; 
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for the talents to be used in writing well 
entirely dilfcr from those of sjieaking well. 
The qualifications for sjieaking, as has 
been already observed, are easily acquired ; 
they are accomplishments which may be 
taken up by every candidate who will be 
at the pains of sloo]nng. Impressed with 
a sense of the truths he is about to deliver, 
a preacher disregards the applause or the 
contempt of his audience, and he insen- 
sibly assumes a just and manly sincerity. 
With this talent alone, we see what crow'ds 
are drawn around enthusiasts, even desti- 
tub/ of coininon seust* ; wdiat numbers 
converted to Chnstininty. Folly may 
sometimes set an exam|)le for wisdom to 
practise; and our regular, divines may 
boriow instruction from even Methodists, 
who go tlieir circuits and preach pri/a‘s 
among the populace. ICveii Whittield 
may be placed as a model to some 
of our young divines: let them join to 
their own good sense his earnest manner 
of deliveiy. 

It will be jieihaps objected, that by 
confining the excellencies of a pieacher 
to pro[)er assiiiance, eaineslne^s, and 
openness of style, 1 make the ([uahfica- 
tions too trifling foi estimation : there will 
be something tailed oiatory brought iq) 
ofl this occasion; attion, attitude, grace, 
elocution, may be repeated as absolutely 
necessaiy to complete the character. Hut 
let us not be deceived ; common sense is 
fieldom swayed b) fine tones, musical 
periods, jU'it attitudes, 01 llie display of a 
white handkei chief : oratorial behaviour, 
cxcejit in veiy able hands indeed, gene- 
rally sinks into awkwwid anti paltry 
affectation. 

h must be observed,, however, that 
'these rules aie calculated oyly for him 
w’ho wamid instruct the vulgar, wdio stand 
nl most need of iiistiiiction ; to address 
philosophers, and t(» olHaiii the charatter 
of a polite ju'cather among the polite— a 
much more useless, tliough more sought 
for characteifc— requires a diffciciit method 
of proceeiling. All J shall obseive on 
this head is, to entreat llie polemic divine, 
in his controveisy wdth I he deists, to act 
lather offensively than to defend ; to jifish 
home the grounils of his belief, and the 
inqnacticability of theirs, rather than to 


i spend lime in solving tlic objections of 
every opponent. “It is ten to one,” says 
a late writer on the art of war, “ but lliat 
the assailant who attacks the enemy in 
Ins trcnjfhes is always victorious.” 

Y etf^ upon the whole, our clergy might 
employ themselves more' to the benefit of 
society by declining all controversy, than 
by exhibiting even the jirofouiidesl skill m 
polemic disputes. Their contests with 
each other often turn on speculative trifles ; 
and their disjiutes w^li the deists are 
almost at an end, since they can have no 
more than victory ; aiui that they are 
already possessed of,* as their antagonists 
have been driven into a confession of the 
necessity of icvelation, or an o[)en fivovval 
of atlu-ism. To continue the dispute 
longer would only endanger it : 'the sceptic 
is evei cxjieit at jiu/zlitfg a debate which 
he finds himself unal^lc to continue ; “ and, 
like an ()iym])^ bovei, generally fights 
best when undeimosl.” 

ESSAY V. 

A RiZ'iru’ iit lUuxr ^-Ih'tid Tavern, Kast- 
. xheap 

The improvements we make in mental 
ac(juirements^only render us each day moie 
.sensible of the defects of our constitution : 
W'lth this in view, thcrefoie, let us often 
recur to the amusements of youth, endea- 
vour to forget and wisdom, and, as far 
as innocentc goes, be as much a boy as 
the best of them. 

idle deplaimers mourn over the 
degeneracy of the age : but m my opinion 
evciy^ age is* the same. This I am sui e of, 
that man in every season is a poor fretful 
being, w'ith no other means to esiv'-pe the 
calamities of the times Invt by endeavouring 
to forget theiTi ; f^' if he* attempts to resist, 
he is certainly umlone. Jf I feel poverty 
and pain, I am not so haidy as to quan|el 
with the executioner, even while under 
' correction : I find myself no wav disposed 
to make fme’specckes wfiiile I am making 
way fuces. In a w'ord, let me drink when 
the fit i^ on, to maki* me insensible ; and 
' drink wdieii it is ovei, for joy that I feel 
I ])ain no hmger. * • 

I The character of old ImlstafT, even with 
: all his faults, gives me more consolation 
I tlulTi the most studied efibrts of w'isdom ; 
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I lu^re hchoM an aj^rccabli' oKl Jcilow 
for^ctljng age*, and sliownig me the way 
to he young at sixly-five. Sure I am well 
able to be as merry, though not so comical, 
as he. Is it not in my ])owei have, 
tliough not so much wit, at least armucli 
vivacity? — Age, care, wisdom, rcllection, 
Ijcgonc — I give you tothe>vmds! Let’s 
have t’otlior bottle : here’s to the memory 
of .Shalcespe.ire, Kilstalf, and all the merry 
men of Kastcheai) ! 

vSuch weie the rt-'flecliuns that naturally 
arose while 1 sat ^at the Ihjai’s-IIead 
'tavern, still Kc^t at Kastchea]).^ Here, 
by a pleasant tne, Mimlie very room where 
old Sir Jolin Falstaff cracked his jokes, 
in the* very cliair which was somcl lines 
honoined by riince J Jciiry, and sometimes 
polluted by his unmoral merry companions, 
I sat and ruminated on the follies of youth ; 
wished to be young ag?iin, but was resolved 
to make the lx:sl of lile tvhile U lasted ; 
ami now and then compared ])ast and 
lueseiit times togethei. I considered my- 
self as the only living rojuesc*nlalive (»f the 
old knight, and ti.mspoit^d my nnagina- 
lioii liack to the limes Aidieii the J’lince 
and he gave life to the level, and made 
even debaucheiy not disgusting. The 
room also consjured to throw my lelleC' 
lions back into antufiiity : the oak lloor, 
the Gothic windows, and the jiondcrous 
chimney-piece, had Ion g^ withstood the 
tooth ul time ; the watclimaif had gone 
twelve ; my comiianious had all stolen off ; 
and none now iimiaiiied wjth me but the 
landloid. From Jiiiii I could have wished 
to know the history of a tavern that had 
such a long succession of customers ; I 
could nyt helji thinking that an account of 
this kind would be a pleasmjf contrast of 
the manners of ckffercii a^*s : but iiiy 
landlord could give me no information. 
He continued to doze and sot, and tell a 
teclious story, as most other Lindlords 
usual ly do, and Llioiigh he said nolhmg, 
yet nCver silent ; one gefod joke fol- 
lowed •another g(jod joke ; and tliQ liest 
joke of all was generally begun towaids 
the end of a bollle. I found at last, how- 
ever, hiw®.' and his conversation operate 
by degrees : he insensibly began to alter 
his appearance ; his cravat seemed quilled 
mio a ruff, andjiis breeches swelled out 


' into a lardingale. 1 now fancied him 
' changing sexes ; and as my eyes began to 
ciose‘ in slumber, J imagined my fat land- 
lord actually converted into as fat a land- 
! lady. However, sleep made but few 
changes m my situation : the tavern, the 
I ajiartmcnt, and the talile, continued as 
I before : nothing suffered mutation but 
I my liost, who was fairly altered iiiLOj a 
I gentle-woman, whom I knew to be Dame 
! l^)uickly, mislrcbs of tins tavern in the days 
I of Sir John ; and the lupior we were 
' drinking seemed converteil into sack and 
sugai. 

' “My dear Mis. Quickly,” cried I, (for 
1 I knew lier jierfcctly well at first sight,) 
I “1 am heartUy glail to see you. How 
j have you left Falstaff, I’istol, and the rest 
I of our friends below stairs? IJrave and 
' hearty, I hope?”- “In good sooth,” re- 
, ]died she, he did rlesevve to live for ever ; 

, i)ut he luakctli foul work on’t wheie he 
hath ilitted. (^)ueeii Troserpine and he 
I have quarrelled for his attenipling a rape 
I upon her divinity ; and were it nut that 
I she still had bowels of comj)assion, iL more 
than seems jirolxible he might have been 
now sprawling in Taitaius.” 

1 now loiind tliat sjiirits still preserve 
j the frailties of tlie flesh ; and that, ac- 
I cording to the laws of crilicism and 
' dreaming, ghosts have been known to be 
i guilty of even more than platonic affection : 

■ wherefore, as 1 found lier loo mucli moved 
' on such a topic to proceed, I was resolved 
lo change the subject, and desiiing she 
would pledge me in a bumi)er, observed 
I with a sigh, that our sack was nothing now 
lo what it was in former tlays. “Ah, Mrs. 

I Quickly, those were merry limes when you 
drew sack for i’rince Heniy: men were 
twice as stging, ^iid twice as wise, and 
much braver, and ten thousand times more 
I charitable, tlian now. Those were the 
times I 'J'he battle of Agincourt was a 
victory indeed ! Kver since that we have 
only been df*gcnerating ; and I have lived 
to .see the day when drinkings is no longer 
, fashionable, wlien men wear clean shirts, 

I and women show their necks and arms. 

I All arc degenerated, Mrs. Quickly ; and 
! wc*shall jirobably, in another century, he 
I Irittcred awayinto beaux or monkeys/ Had 
l^you been on earth lo see what 1 have seen 
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it would congeal all the blood in your body i 
— your soul, I mean. Why, our very 
nobility now have the intolerable arro- 
gance, in spile of what is every day remon- | 
strated frfim the press — our very nobility, j 
I say, have the assurance to frequent i 
assemblies, and jiresume to be as merry as ' 
the vulgar. See, my very friends have 
scarcely manhood enough to sit to it till 
eleven ; and I only am left to make a 
night on’t. Prithee do me the favour to 
console me a little for their absence by the 
story of your own adventures, oi the history 
of the tavern where we are now sitting : I 
fancy the narrative may have soiiMlimg 
singular.” 

“Observe this apartmcnl*,” interrupted 
my companion ; “ of neat device, and 
excellent workmanshiti : in this room I 
have lived, child, woman, and ghost, more 
than three hundred years. 1 am ordered 
by Pluto to keep an annual register of 
every transaction that passed here ; and 
1 have whiloine compiled three hundred 
tomes, which eflsoons may be .subinilte<1 
to thy regards. N one of y<»ur win- 
lonies or cftsooiis, Mis. Quickly, if you 
please,” I replied : “ I know you can talk 
every whit as well as T can ; for, ,as ytni 
have lived here so long, it is but natural to 
suppose you should learn the conversation 
of the coiiijiany. believe me, dame, at best 
you have neitlier loo much sense nor too 
much language to s])are ; so give me both 
as well as you can: but first, my .service 
to you ; old women should water their 
clay a little now and then ; and now to 
your story.” 

“The story of my own advenUnes,” 
replied the vision, “is but short and un- 
satisfactory; for, believe •me, Mr. Rig- 
marole, believe me, a wiiman ^'ilh a butt 
of sack at her elbow is never long-lived. 
Sir John’s death afflicted me to such a 
degree, that 1 sincerely believe, to drown 
sorrow, I drank more liiinor myself than 
1 drew for my customers : my grief was 
sincere, and Hic sack was excellent. The 
prior of a neighbouring convent, (for onr 
priors then liad as much iiower as a 
Middlesex Justice now,) he, I say, it was 
who gave me a licence for kec]Mng a dis- 
ordcrlyhouse, upon condition that 1 should 
never ’make hard bargains with the clergy. 


that he should have a bottle of sack every 
morning, and the liberty of confessing 
which of my girls he thought projicr in 
private every night. 1 had coiitinueil for 
scver.jjJ^years to pay this tribute ; and he, 
it must be confessed, continued as vigo- 
rously to exact it. I grew old insensibly ; 
my customers continued, liowever, to com- 
pliment my looks w'liile 1 was by, but I 
couhi bear them say I was wearing when 
my b.ack was luriied. ddie ])i loi , however, 
still was constant, and so were hall Ins 
convent ; but one fatal morning he missed 
tlie iisifil beverage, for I bad incautiously 
drunk over-night the last bottle myself. 
W'lial will you have on’t? d’he vcj'y next 
day Doll ’J'carsheel and I were .sent to the 
house of correction, and acciiscdiorkcejnng 
a low bawdy-house, tn short, we W'cre 
so well purified lliei^e uitli stripes, morti- 
fication, and ])cyan(.e, that we weie aftei- 
wardsutleriy imiil for worldly conversation: 
though sack w'owld have killed me, had 1 
stuck to it, yet I soon died for w^ant of a 
droj) of something comfortable, and fairly 
left my body tO^llic care of tbe beadle. 

“Sucli is my tjwn history; but lluit of 
the tavern, w here I have ever since lx (,‘n 
stationed, affords greater variety. In the 
history of this, w’hicli is one of the oldest 
in London, you may view' the ihffeieiit 
maimeis, ])leasure.s, and follies of men at 
different pciiodf. You w ill find mankind 
neither belter nor woise now than foi- 
merly ; the vices of an iincivili/ed |>eoplc 
are generally n^ore detestable, though not 
.so frequent those in jmlile society. It 
IS the same luxury which formcily stuffed 
your alderman with jduni-pori idge, and 
now crams |^im with turtle: it is the same 
low' ambitioy tLat formerly induoM a 
courtier to give rqi his religion to ])lease 
his king, anil now jicrsiUTiles him to give 
up his conscience to please his minister : *t 
is the same vanity that foiinerly stained 
our ladies’ checks and necks wqth w oad, 
and now paints them with cnrinine, •Youi 
ancient Briton formerly powxlered his hair 
with red earth like brick -dust, in order to 
ap]>ear frightful : your modern ^ri^on cuts 
his hair on the cunvn, and pla'S.Ts it with 
hog’s lard and flour; and this to make 
hirn look killing. It is the same vanity, 
the'.same fully, and the Ame vice, only 
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appearing cliiTereiil, as viewed thiough the 
glass Oi' fashion. In a woid, all mankind 
are a ” 

“Sure the woman is rlre.imiiig.” inter- 
rupted I. “ None of your rellectio^ Mrs. 
Quickly, if you love me; they onTy give 
me the sjilecn. Tell me your history at 
once. I love stories, but hate leasoning.” 

“If you })lease, then, sir,” returned my 
companion, “ I’ll read you an abstract 
which I made of the thice hundred volumes 
1 mentioned just now. 

“ My boily was rv") sooner laid in the ' 
dust, than the ^iriiu and sever.il^ of his 
convent came to ‘purify the tavern fiom 
the pollutions with which they said T had 
filled if. Masses were said in every loom, 
lelics werg exposed upon every piece of 
furniture, and tlie wliole house washed , 
with a deluge of holy water. My habi- 1 
tation ^^as soon converted into aruonasteiy; 
instead of customers now applying for sai.k 
and sugar, my looriis ^\v\y crowded with 
images, relies, saints, whores, and fiiar.s; 
instead of being a scene of occasional 
debauchery, it w'as now' ^tilled with c<ui- 
tiniial lewdness, d he ju im led the fashion, 
and the whole convent imitated his juous 
example. Matums camehitlier to confess 
their sms, and to commit new: virgins 
came hithei whoseId 8 m went viiginsaway. 
Nor was this a convent jieeuhaily wicked ; 
every convent at that ]iei|)d was eijiially 
fond of jileasure, and gave .4 boundless 
loose to appetite. The laws allow'ed it; 
each priest had a light to 4 favourite com- 
panion, and apowei of dise.iidmg hei as 
often as lie jdeased. The laity grumlded, 
fluarrellcd with then w ives and daughters, 
hated theii confessors- -and maintained 
theni^in ojmlence and case. -- •fhese, these 
were happy lime<^ Mr. ftigmaroJe ! these ' 
were times of piety, bravery, and sini- 
Hjicity. ” — “Not so very hapj^y, neither, 
good madam ; prettyniuth like the jiresent, 
---those that labour staivc, mid those that 
do ig wear fine clothes, and live m 
luxury ’ ^ 

“ In this manner tlu‘ fathers lived for 
)ear^ wdthoiit molestation ; they 
iiansgi-fssSil, confessed themselves to each 
other, and were forgiven. One cvemne/^, 
lowever, our prior kcejnng a lady of dis- 
Unction somcwiiat too long at C(mfe.s.s!on, 


' her liusliand iinexjiectedly came upon 
j them, and testified all the indignation 
i w'hich was natuial ujion such an occasion. 
The prior assuied tlit' gentleman that it 
was the devil w'ho put it into his licart ; 

, and the lady was very certain that she was 
under the inllueiice of magic, or she could 
nevei have behaved in so unfaithful a 
^ manner. The husband, however, was no^ 
to be put off by such evasions, but sum- 
moned both before the tribunal of justice. 
His proofs weie flagrant, and he expected 
laige damages. Such, indeed, he had a 
light to expect, were the trdmnals of lliose 
(lays (jiuistituted m the same manner as 
they are now . The cause of the )>riest 
was to be trw.xl btrfoie an assembly of 
piiests , .and a layman w'as to exjiectredies'^ 
only fiom their nujiartiahty and candour. 
What plca^ then, do you think the prior 
made to obviate this accusation? He 
denied the fact, and challenged the plain- 
tiff to tiy tile merits of tlieir cause by 
single combat It was a little hard, you 
may be sure, ujion the jioor gentleman, 
not (Uily to be made a cuckold, but to be 
obliged to Uglil a duel into the bargain ; 
yet such was the justice of the times. The 
1 pnoi threw dowai his glove, and the injured 
' husband wais obliged to take it ii]>, 111 token 
I of his aceejiting tlie challenge. Upon 
this the priest sujijdied his champion, for 
, it W'as not lawTul for the clergy to fight ; 

' and the defendant and plaintiff, according 
to custom, wcie ])ut in jiiison: both 
ordered to fast and jUay, eveiy method 
being pieviously used to induce both to 
a umfession of the triitli. A fter a month’s 
mi|)risoiiinent, the hair of each was cut, 
their bodii's anointed w ith oil, the field of 
battle a])]K)mtcxl and guarded by soldiers, 
w'hile his luajesty^jiimsidcd over the wliole 
in ])eison. both the chamjiions w'cve 
sw'orn not to icek victory either by fraud 
or magic 'fhey piayed and confessed. 
u])on their knees ; ami after these cere- . 
monies, the rest was left to the courage 
and conduct of the combatants. As tlw- 
chamjnon wTiom the jinor bad jutclied 
upon had fought six or eight tirnt's iijjoii 
similar occasions, it w'as no waiy extra- 
orflmary to find him victorious m the 
Iirescnt combat In short, the husband 
was disuimfited ; lie was taken fiom the 
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fiekl uf i)attlc, stripped to his shirt, and , 
after one of his legs had been cut off, as 
justice ordained in such cases, he was 
hanged as a terror to future offenders. — 
'I'hese, tliesc were the times, Mr. Rig- , 
marole ! you see how much more just, and | 
wise, and valiant, our ancestois were than 1 
us.” — “ I rather fancy, madam, that the | 
limes then were jmetty much like our own ; 
where a mLilti])licity of laws give a judge 
as much power as a want of law, since he 
is ever sure to find among the number 
some to countenance his partiality.” 

“Our convent, victorious over their 
enemies, now gave a loose to every doinoii- 
stration of ]oy. The lady became a nun, 
the prior was made a-bislu^p, and three 
Wiekliffiles were burned in the illumina- 
tions and firewoiks tliatwere made on the 
present occasion. Our convent now began 
to enjoy a very high degree of lepulation 
n'here was not one m London that had 
tlie character of hating heietics so much 
as 0111 s. Ladies of the hist tlistinclioii 
chose from oiii com'ciit their confessors. 
In short, it nourished, and might have 
floiiiished to this hour, but for a fatal 
accident which teiminated in Us over- 
throws The lady, w'hoin the juior had 
placed in a nunnery, and wdioin he con- 
tinued to \isit for some time with gieat 
]umctnality, liegan at last to perceive that 
she was c|uile forsaken Serlmled from 
conversation, as usual, she now' enteiiamed 
the visions of a devotee ; found herself 
strangely disturbed ; but hesitated in 
detcfniining whether she w'as juissessed by 
an -angel or a denuui. She w^as not kmg 
ill suspense ; for upon vomiting a large 
(piantity of crooked pins, and finding the 
palms of her hands turned, oulwanl, she 
quickly concluded that slj^e w^asaiiosscsscd l 
by tlic devil. She soon lost entirely' the ! 
use of sjieecli ; and when she seemed to 
'jsjieak, everybody that was ju'esent per- 
ceived that her voice w^as not her own, 
but that of the devil within her. In short, 
she was bewitched ; and all Ijie difficulty 
lay in determining w'lio it coukl be that 
liewitched her. The nuns and the monks j 
all (ItMiianded the magician’s name, but | 
the devil made uo reply ; for he knew they 
had no authority to ask (luestions. Ry the 
rules of witchcraft, when an evil spirit has 


taken possession, he may retuse to answer 
any questions asked him, unless they are 
put by a bishop, and to these he is obliged 
to reply. A bishop, therefore, was sent 
for, and fow the whole .secret came out: 
the dc\fl reluctantly owned that he wsas a 
servant of the prior ; that by his command 
he resided in his present habitation, and 
that without his command he was resolved 
I to keep in possession. The bishop was 
j an able exorcist ; he drove the devil out 
I by foice of mystical arnv» : the prior W’as 
i arraigned for witchcraft ; the witnesses 
i w'cie strong and numerous against him, 

! not le.ss than fuurteeit persons being by, 

I who heard the dcNil talk Latin. There 
w^as no lesisting such a cloud of wnlnbsses: 
the priiu was coiuienmcd ; and he w'ho had 
assisted at so many bin mugs, was burned 
liimself in turn — These were times, Mr. 
Rigmarole ! the people of thf)se times were 
not infidels, as iuTw,but sincere believers.” 
— “Ecpially faulty witli ouiselves; they 
believed what the devil was pleased to 
tell them, and we seem resolved at last to 
believe iieitlier (^od nor devil.” 

After such a i^tain upon the convent, 
it W'as nut to be supposed it coukl subsist 
any longer ; ijie fathers were ordered to 
decani]), and the house was once again 
converted into a tavefti. The king con- 
fciied it on one of his cast mistresses ; she 
w^as constiliiled j^ndlady by royal autho- 
iily ; and a^the ta\ein w'as in the neigh- 
bonrliood of the court, and the mistiess a 
very polite w'om^m, it began to have more 
business tlian ever, and sometimes took 
not less than*four shillings a day. 

“Ilut perhajis you aie desirous of know- 
ing what w'cre the peculiar qualifications 
of a w^omaii ( 5 f fashion at that period ; and 
in a dcvsciqiti^n cf the present landlady 
you will have a tolerable, idea of all the 
rest, 'fhis lady w'as the daughter of \ 
nobleman, and received such an education 
in the country as became her quality, 
beauty, and great expectations. She could 
make .‘Jiifts and hose for herself anu all 
the .servants of the family when she was 
twelve years old. vShe knew the names 
of the four-and-tw^enly Utters, *3 tfiat it 
W’as impossible to bewitch her ; and this 
was a greater jiiece of learning than any 
lady !n the wdiole country cowld pretend to. 
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She wns alw.'iy'^ up early, aiul saw bieak- 
fast served in the i;real hall l)y six o’clock. 
At this scene of festivity she j^enerally im- 
proved j;ood humour by telling h(^ dreams, 
i elating stories of spirits, .several^^ which 
she herself had seen, ‘and one of wmehshe 
was repoited to have killed with a black- 
hafted knife, hhom hence she usually 
went to make ])astry in the larder, and 
hcie site was followed by her sweetheails, 
who were much helped on in conversation 
by struggling with her for kisses. About 
ten Miss genei ally. went to play at hot- 
cockles and blTiid-inan’s-lmll in^-he ])ai- 
loiir; and when flic young tolks (for they 
sehhrin jdayed at hot-coekles when giown 
old) were tiled of such amusements, the 
gcntlemeu entci tamed Miss with the his- 
tory of their greyhounds, bear-baitings, 
and victories at cudgel-jilayitig. If the 
wealhei was line, they ran at the ring, and 
shot at butts; while Miss held m hei hand 
a ribbon, with which shc4 adorned the cou- 
([ucror. Her mental (|uali(ications were 
exactly fitted to Iut evlernal accomplish- 
ments. before she was^itteen she (.oiihl 
tell the story of Jack 4 lie (jiant Killer, 
could name eveiy inountaiii that was 
inhabited by fairies, knew ^ witch at first 
sight, and could repeal foni l.atiu jmiyers 
without a promptei* Her dress was per- 
fectly lashionable; her arms and her hair 
wei e completely coveied^ n monstious lulf 
was j)ul round her neck, so ftial her head 
seemed like that of John the baptist jdaced 
111 achaiger. In slioil, when completely 
ccjui|)j)e(l, her ap])earance was s(^ very 
modest, that she discoveied little morclhan 
her nose.— r"l 'll esc were the times, Mr. Rig- 
marole ! when every lady tliat had a good 
iiosf might set up for a beau^ ; wlien every 
woman that coflld I A stories might be 
cried up for a wit.” — “ I am as much dis- 
qileascd at those dresses which conceal 1 ()o 
m” h as at those which discover too much : 
I am '(jiially an enemy to ^ female dunce 
or female pedant.” 

“You may i)c sure that Miss chose a 
husband with qualifications lescmbling 
her own^ she jiitched upon a c«)urtier 
eqiiall^r iWnarkable for hunting and drink- 
ing, who had given several jiroofs of his 
gicat virility among the daughters of his 
tenants and domestics. They fell in* love 


at fust sight (for such was the gallantry 
of the tunes), were married, came to 
court, ami madam a]ipeared with superior 
(lualifications. The king was struck with 
her beauty. All jnoiierty was at the 
king’s command : the husband was 
oliligcd to resign all pretensions in his 
wiTc to the soveicign, whom Hod had 
anointed to commit adultery w'hcre jie 
thought ])ioi)cr. The king loved her 
for some time ; but at length, reiienling 
of Ins misdeeds, and instigated by his 
father-confcssoi, from a principle of con- 
science removed licT from his levee to 
tlie Ifar of this tavern, and took a new 
niistre-^s in her stead. Let it not sur- 
]uise you tw liehrild the mistress of a 
king degraded to so humble an office. 
As the iadies had no mental acconqdish' 
nicnts, a good face wms enough to raise 
them to The io)al couch; and she who 
was this day a royal mistress, iniglit the 
next, when hei beauty j»alled upon enjoy- 
ment, be (loonu-’d to inlainy and want. 

“Und(‘r the care of this lady t^e 
la\ein grew into great reputation; the 
com tiers had not yet learned to game*, 
but they paid it off by drinking : diunkon- 
ncss is ever the vice of a barbarous, and 
gaining of n luxurious age. 'I'liey had 
not such frequent (‘ntertamments as the 
modcTiis have, but were more exiH-iisive 
and more luxinious in those they had. 
All their fooleiies were more elaborate, 
and more admired by the great and the 
vulgar, Ilian now^ A courtiei lias been 
known to s])end his whole fortune at a 
single feast, a king to mortgage his 
dominions to furnish out the fnjijic'iy of 
a toiirnamenl. There w'cre certain days 
aiipoinled foiwiiot and debauchery, And 
to lie sol>i;r at .swch limes was rejmted a 
' crime. Kings themselves set the example ; 

and I have seen nionarehs, in tliis room, 
j drunk before tlie entertainment wav hidj 
concluded.- These were the times, i^ii^^ 
i when kings kept inistresscxs, and got 
drunk m j^ublic ; they viicre too'^jdaitJ 
and simple in those happy times to hide 
their vices, and act tlie hypocrite, as now.” 
— “Tarnl! Mrs. Quickly,” interrupting 
I Her, “ I expected to have heard a story, 
and here you are going to tell me I know 
not what of limes and vices : jirithee let 
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me entreat thee once more to wave 
reflections, and give thy history without 
deviation.” ! 

“ No lady U))(hi earth,” continued my | 
visionary correspondent, “ knew how to 
]nit off her damaged wine or women with 
more art than she. Wlien these grew ' 
flat, or those paltry, it was but changiVig ' 
the names ; tlie wine became excellent, j 
and the girls agreeable. She was also 
})0sscssed of the engaging leer, the chuck 
under the chin, winked at a doiihlc 
entendre^ could nick the o])portunity of 
calling hu- something comfortable, and 
perfectly understood tlic discreet mofnents 
when to withdraw. The gallants of those 
times ])rctty much resemblc^l the bloods 
of ours; they were fond of jfleasure, but 
(jiiite iguoiant of the art of refining upon 
It : thus a court bawd of those times 
nesembled the common low-lived harri- 
dan of a modem bagnio. Witness, ye 
powers of debauchery, how often I have 
oeeii present at the various appearances 
gf drunkenness, riot, guilt, and bnitality ! 
A tavern is the true [licture of human 
infirmity : in history we find only one 
side of the age exhibited to our view ; but 
in the accounts of a tavern we see every 
age equally absurd and equally vicmus. 

“ U])on this lady’s decease, the tavern 
was successively oceujiied by adventurers, 
liullies, pim])s, and gamesters. Towards 
the conclusion of the reign of Henry VIl. 
gaming was more imiveivdly juactised in 
ICngland tlian even now. Kings them- 
selves have been known to play off at 
I’rimero, not only all the money ami 
jewels they could part with, but the very 
nn^iges in cluirclu*s. The last Henry 
played away, in this very foom, not only 
the four great bells of Ji>t. kaiil’s Cathe- 
rlral) but the fme image of St. T’aul, which 
stood ii]>on the top of the spue, lo Sir 
Mile"? Partridge, who took them down 
the next (lay, and sold them by auction. 
Have you, then, any cause to regret 
:’b(an^ born iei the times ycj^u now live? 
or do you still believe that human nature 
continues to run on, declining every age? 
If we observe the actions of the bu.sy 
])art of mankind, your ancestors will lie 
found infinitely more gross, .servile, and 
even dishonest, than yen If, forsaking 


history, we only trace them in their hours 
of amusement and dissi^iation, we shall 
find them more sensual, more entirely 
devoted to pleasure, and infinitely mote 
.selfish. ^ 

“ Tift last hostess’ of note I find upon 
record was Jane Rouse, She born 
among the lower ranks of the ])eoj)le, and 
by frugality and extreme complaisanc(‘ 
contrived to acquire a moderate fortune : 
this she might have enjoyed for many 
, years, had she not unforkiiiately quarrelled 
' with one of her neighliimrs, a w’oman who 
! was in Jugh repute for sTinclily through 
I the whole parish. In* the times of which 
I 1 speak tw'o women seldom (juarrellcd, 

' that one did not accuse the other of wilch- 
i craft, and she who first contrive^ to vomit 
i CTOoked ])ins was sure Jo come off vic- 
torious. The scandal of a modern tea- 
j table differs widely*fr()m llie .scandal of 
foimcr times ; ifie fascination of a lady’s 
eyes at present js regaided as a conqdi- 
ment ; but if a lady formerly should be 
accused of having witcheraft in her eyes, 
it were much boater, bolli for her soul and 
body, that she had no eje.s at all. 

“In .short, Jane Rouse was accused 
of witchcraft, and though she made the 
best defence she could, it was all to no 
])ur])ose : she was f.ikcn fiom hei own 
liar to the bar of the Old Ikuhey, con- 
demned, and ^executed accord mgly.- 
These wcil* times, indeed, when even 
women could not scold m safety. ' 

“ Since her Umc the tavern undenvent 
I several revolutions, according to the spirit 
i of the limes, or the disposition o( the 
' reigning monarch. It was this day a 
lirolhel, and tlu' next a conventicle for 
eiitlmsiasls. ' It was one year nolcj for 
harbouring \thigfS and the next infamous 
for a retreat to Tones, ^ome years ago 
, il was in high vogue, but at present ]}. 

] seems declining. 'Phis only may be 
I remarked, iy general, that wdienever 
; taverns iloiirish most, the time‘s arc 
then most extravagant and luxurious.” — 
“Lord! Mrs. Quickly!” interrupted 1 , 
“ you have really deceived me; I expectecl 
a romance, and here you havPix^n this 
half hour giving me only n de.scription of 
the spirit of the times : if you have 
nolfling but tedious len^arks to com- 
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inuuicatc, seek some other hearer ; I am 
fletcrmmecl to hearken only to stones.” 

I had scarcely concludi'd, when my 
eyes and cars secjiied open to my land- 
ord, who had been :dl tins whV i;ivni}^ 
me an account of' the repairs Tie had 
made in the house, and was now e^ot into 
the story of the ei ached ^lass in the 
dinmt^-rooin. 

KSSAV VI. 

Atfunif/eii \ tif /7 sUollnis: Player 
I AM fond of aiiMiseinent, in whalever 
conijiany it is t(*be found ; and wi4, thoiiLrh 
drt\ssed in rajj^s, "is' ever ])leasini( to me. 

J went some days a^m to tahe a walk in 
St. James’s I’aik, about the hour in which 
coinpany.leave it to t^o to dinnei. 'riiere 
weie but few in Jhe walks, and those who 
stayed seemed, by their looks, lather more 
wilhnq; to foioet that th^ had an appetite 
than t^aiii oius 1 sat down on one of the 
benches, at the other e^id of which was 
seated a man in very shabby clothes. 

We continued to ^loan, to hem, and to 
eolith, as usual ujioii suok occasions ; and 
at last ventured upon conveisation. “ 1 
lie^^ jiardon, sir,” cried I, “but 1 think I 
have seen you before ; your*face is familiar 
to mo.” — “ Ves, sir,” reiibed he, “1 have 
a tjood famihni faCe, as my fruiids tell 
me I am as well known in every town 
in lCi\i;land as the dr^imeflary oi live 
crocodile. \'oii niiisl undeist!!nd, sn, that 
r have been these sixteen years Merry 
Andrew to a ])uppet sli(»4v ; last Harlho- 
lomew hair my iiiastei and J iiuaiielled, 
beat each other, and jiarted ; he to sell 
his puppets to the ])ineiishioii-makers in 
Rosemary Lane, and I to starve in St. 
Jaiii^s’s hark.” * 

“I am sorry, ?ir, thSl a person of your 
appearance sho*ild labour under any diffi- 
culties.” “Oh, sir,” returned he, “my 
app'” ranee is verv much at your service ; 
but th J cannot boast o{ eating much, 
yet til Lie are few that are merrier: if I 
had twenty thousand a year, I should be 
very merry ; and, thank the Pkates, though 
not wort^a groat, I am very merry still. 
If I hr^Vemreepence in my poeket, 1 nevei 
refuse to be my three-halfjience ; and if I 
have no mouev, T never scorn to be treated | 
by any that afc kind enough to pa}f my , 


reckoning. What think you, sir, of a 
steak and a tankard ? You shall treat me 
now ; and T will treat you* again, when I 
find ^ou m the I’ark in love with eating, 
and without money to pay for a dinner.” 

! As I never refuse a small expense for 
the sake of a merry companion, we in- 
stantly adjourned to a neighliouniig ale 
house, and in a few moments had a froth ipg 
tankard and a smoking steak spreatl on 
the table before us. It is impossible to 
ex]ness how niueh the sight of such good 
ehccM' improved my eomixiiiion’.s vivacity. 
“1 like this dinner, sir,” says he, “for 
ihrec^-eiusons : first, liecause I am naturally 
fond of beef; secondly, because I am 
hungry ; aiiiK thirdly ami lastly, because I 
gel it for nothing : no meat cats so sweet 
as that for which we do not pay.” 

He therefore now’^ fell to, and his appe- 
tite .seemed to correspond with his inclina- 
tion. After dinner was over, he observed 
that tlie steak was tough : “and yet, sir,” 
returns he, “bad as it was, it seemed a 
rump-steak to nu\ Oh, the delights of 
poverty and a good a[)])Otitc ! We beggars 
are the very fondlings of Nature; the rich 
she treats like an arrant stepmother ; they 
are ])leascd with nothing : cut a steak from 
what part you will, and it is insupportably 
tough ; dress it up with pickles, and even 
pickles cannot piocurc them an appetite. 
Ikit the whole creation is filled with good 
things for the beggar ; (’alvert's butt uul- 
tastes Cham]iagne, and wScilgeley’s homc- 
lirewed excels 'I'okay. Joy, joy, ,my 
blood ! though our estates lie nowhere*, 
we have fortunes wherever we go. If an 
inundation sweeps away lialf the grounds 
of Cornwall, 1 am content --J have no 
lands there ; iC the stocks .sink, that gives 
me no uimasinesd — I am no Jew.” The 
fellow’s vivacity, joined to his poverty, 1 
own, raiseil my curiosity to know som^-* 
thing of his life and circumstances ; 
entreated that he would Indulge my46$ire.‘ 
“ That I will, sir,” said he,“ and welcome ; 
only let us c^J'illk to prevcnt-*our sleeping : 
let us have another tankaid while we are 
awake — let us have another tankard ; for, 
ah, how charming a tankard looks ^.hen 
fiill ! 

“ You must know, then, that 1 am very 
well descended : my ancestors have made 
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some noise in tlie world ; for my mother 
cried oysters, and my father beat a drum : 

T am told we have even had some trum- 
])etcrs m our family. Many a noWeman I 
cannot show so lespectable a genealogy ; j 
but that is neitlier here nor there. As 1 ; 
was their only child, my father designed 
to breed me uj^ to Ins own employmtjnt, 
which was that of Ji diimmier to a pujijiet- 
show. Thus the whole employment of : 
my younger yeais was that of inteiju'eler 
to Punch and King Solomon m all his 
glory. Put though my father was very 
fond of instructing me in beating all the 
marches and points of war, I mftdo no 
very great progress, because I natinally 
had no ear for music ; so«at the age of 
fifteen 1 went and listed for a soldier. 
As 1 had ever hated beating a diinn, so I 
soon found that I disliked can) mg a 
musket also ; neither the one trade nor 
the other w^as to my tasle, foi 1 was by 
nature fond of being a gentleman : besides, 

I w'as obliged to obey my captain : he has 
his w'ill, I have mine, and )ou have yours ; 
now [ very reasonably concluded, that it 
w'as much more comfoi table for a man 
to obey his own will than anotlier’.s. 

“The life of a soldiei sinm, therefoic, 
gave me the spleen 1 asked leave to 
quit the seivice; but as I was tall and 
strong, my captain thanked me for my 
kind intention, and said, because he had 
a regard for me, we should not jiart. J 
wrote to my fither a very disinai penitent , 
IcUer, and desiied that Im would laisc 
money to pay for my discharge; but the 
good m.an w.is as fond of di inking as I 
was, —sir, my service to you,— and those 
who are fond of drinking never nay for 
other peojjle’s discharge^; in short, he 
nevc'r answered my Icitci. ^Vhat could 
be done? If t have not money, said I to 
^myself, to pay foi my iliscliarge, I must 
an equivalent some othei w'ay ; and 
' th^rf^must be by running away. I deserted, 
and that answered my purpose cveiy bit 
. as well as ifri had bought r^iy dischaige. 

“Well, I was now' fairly nd of my mili- 
tary employment ; T sold my soldier’s 
clothes, bought worse, and, in ordei not to 
be overtaken, took the most unfiet]ueified 
roads jiossible. One evening, .is I w'as 
entering a village, I perceived a man, 
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whom 1 afterwaids found to be the curate 
of the parish, thrown from his horse in a 
miry road, and almost smothered in the 
mud. He desired my assistance; I gave 
it, and ^irew him out wath some difficulty. 
He llA.nkcd me for my trouble, and was 
going off; but T followed him home, for I 
loved .always to have a man thank me at 
Ins ow'Ti (loor. The curate asked an 
liundied questions : as, whose son T was ; 
from w'hence I came ; and wdiether I 
w'ould be faithful. 1 answered him greatly 
; to Ins satisfaction, tyid gave myself one 
^ of the^liest chaiacters iTi the world for 
I sobriety, —sir, I ha'' eTthe honour of drink- 
ing your health, — discretion, and fidelity. 
'Po make a long story short, he wiTiUed a 
servant, and hired me. With him I lived 
but tw'o months; we did not much like 
each other • T was fond of eating, and he 
gave me but little to eat ; I loved a pretty 
gill, and theoldVoman, my fellow-servant, 
was ill-nataied^ and ugly. As they en- 
deavouied to starve me between them, I 
made a ])ioiis resolution to prevent their 
committing milder: 1 stole the eggs as 
soon as they weie laid; 1 emjitied every 
unfinished bottle that 1 could lay my hands 
on; whatevyi eatable came in my w^ay 
was sure to disapi)car, — m short, they 
found I would not dft ; so 1 was discharged 
one morning, and jiaid three shillings and 
sixpence for months’ wages. 

“ While^my money was getting ready, 
1 cnqiloyed myself in making prepara- 
tions for my deiiartuie. Two hens were 
hatching in an outhouse — 1 went and took 
the eggs from habit ; and not to separate 
' the jiarcnis from the children, I lodged 
liens and all 111 my knajisack. After this 
piece of fi^igalitv, I retuined to r^'ceive 
my money, and frith ni^ knapsack on my 
back, and a staff in my lujiid, 1 bade adieu, 
with tears in my eyes, to my old beqp- 
factor, 1 had not gone far from the house 
when I liear^ci behind me the cry of ‘Stop 
thief!’ but this only increased des- 
!])atcl>.: it would have been foolish to 
stop, as ] knew' the voice could not be 
levelled at me — Put hold, I thmk I passed 
those two months at the curiRj’s^withoiit 
, drinking. C'ome, the times are dry, and 
may this be my jioison, if ever 1 spent two 
I mdre pious, stupid montlts in all my life ! 
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Well, aftcrlravellingsomcdays, whom 
should 1 light u])on but a company of , 
strolling jdayc-rb ! The moment 1 saw ' 
them at a distance my heart warmed to , 
them ; I had a sort of natural for 
everything of the vagabond order. •They | 
were em])loyed in settling their baggage, i 
which had been ovei turned in a iiairow j 
way ; 1 offered my assistance, which they | 
acce]'ited ; and we soon became so w'cll j 
acquainted, that they look me as a ser- ! 
vant. This was a paiadisc to me; they | 
sang, danced, drank^ eat, and travelled, | 
all at the samenime. by the bjjiod of | 
the Miiabels, I tliftuglit 1 had never lived j 
till tlnm ; t grew as merry as a grig, and ; 
laughed at every ws)rd that was s)H)ken | 
'I'hey liked me as iiukIi as I liked tlu-in : [ 
I was a ve*y good liguie, as you may see; 
and though 1 was^ioui, I was not modest, i 
“ I love a stiagghnjf life above all things j 
m the woild ; sonii'l lines {Jood, sometimes j 
bad; I' 1)0 warm to-da^S and cold to- j 
mol row ; to cat when one can get it, and ' 
diiiik when— the tankaid is out — it stands 
1)1 lore me. \Vc anivi'd ^luit evening at 
'I'l'iUerdeii, and took a Irgge room at llic 
(lie) hound, vvheie we resolved to c\hil)it ' 
Romeo and Juliet, with tlie^funcral pio- 
cession, tlie grave, and the gaiden scene. 
Romeo w'as to be ])ei^()ime(l by a geiitle- 
niaii fioiii the "I’IkmIic Royal in Drury 
Lane; Juliet by a i.'idy who had iievei 
a[)p<'are(l on any stage beiore ;t'and 1 was 
to sniitr llie candles; all escelleiit in 
way. Wo had hgures enough, but the 1 
dilficiilty was to dress tliem. The same j 
coat tliat served Romeo, turiihd wntli the j 
blue lining outwards, seived lor his friend i 
Mercutvo; a large piece ol crajie sufficed 
at once for Juliet’s iietlicoat fnid pall ; a | 
pestle and mortal, froif a fjeighb«)ui iiig 
apotliecary’s, ai^swercd all the purposes 
of a liell; and our landlord’s owm family, 
wrap’^ed in white sheets, served to fill u]) 
ihe pre cession, lu short, there were but 
tliiei <'^ui-es among us that miglit be said 
to l)c dressed with any propriety, — I,mean 
the nurse, the starved apothecary, and 
myself. Our performance gave universal 
satisfactioifu the wdiole audience Averc 
enchanted with onr ]K)Wcrs. 

“ rhero one nilc by which a strolling 
playei mny be q.vi‘t secuic of success ; tliat 
( 


is, in our theatrical way of expressing it, 
to make a great deal of the character. 
To speak and act as in common life is 
not piaying, nor is it what people come 
to see : natural speaking, like sw^eet wine, 
runs glibly over the palate, and scarce 
leaves any taste behind it ; but being high 
in rf part rcscmhles vinegar, which grates 
uiioii the taste, and one feels it while he 
is drinking. To please in town or couiitiy 
the way is to cry, wring, cringe into 
attitudes, mark the emjihasis, slap the 
pockets, anti labour like one in the 
falling sickness : that is the way to 
work fcr apjilausc — that is the way to 
gain it. 

“As we ie(;^‘ived*much rejuitation for 
our skill on this first exhibition, it w'as hut 
natural for me to ascribe part of the success 
to myself : J sniiUcd the canilles,and let me 
tell you, thV without a candlc-.sniiffer the 
piece would losclialf its eniliellisliments. 
In this manner we continued a fortnight, 
and drew tolcralile houses ; but the evening 
liefore our inleiulctl di'jiarture we gave 
out oiir very best ])iece, in wdiich all our 
strength was to he exerted. We had 
great expectations from this, and even 
doubled our prices, when, behold, one of 
the prtncqial actors fell ill of a violent 
fevci. Tins was a slioke like thunder to 
our little comjiany: they were resolved 
to go in a body, to scold the man for 
falling sick at so inconvi'iiuMit a time, and 
that, too, of a disorder that threatened to 
be expensive I seized the moment, and 
oflered to act the pari myself in Ins stead 
The case was desperate: they accepted 
my offer: and 1 accordingly sat down, 
with the jiart in my hand, and a lankanl 
before me, — ^ii, your lieallli, ■ — and 
studied the^ chany ter, which was to lie 
rehearsed the next day, and i)layed soon 
I after. 

, “ r found my memory excessively lielpecl 

j by drinking: J learned my part with 
j astonishing ra])idity, and bade adieu to 
1 snuffing candles ever after. J found that 
Nature had designed me for more noble 
employments, and T was resolved to take 
her when in thchumour. W e got togetlicr, 
in brder to rehearse ; and I informed my 
companions- -mast CMS now no longer— of 
' the surprising change 1 fell w ithin me. 
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‘Let the sick man,’ said I, ‘ be under no | and ladies of the town came to me, after 
uneasiness to get well again ; I’ll fill Ins , the jilay was over, to com|iliment me 
place to universal satisfaction: lie may j ujujii my success : one jiraised my voice, 
even die if he thinks ]uoper; I’ll engage ' another ^ny ])erson ‘Upon my woid/ 
that he shall never be missed.’ 1 rehearsed says il^^ Squire’s lady, ‘ he will make one 
before them, strutted, ranted, and 1 eceived ! of the finest actors in Kurope; I say it, 
applause. They soon gave out that a iipw , and 1 think I am something of a judge.’ 
actor of eminence was to apjiear, and | Praise in the beginning is agieeableeiumgh, 
immediately all the genteel jilaces weic ■ and we receive it as a favour; but when 
bespoke. Pefore I ascended the stage, I it comes in great (juantities, we regard it 

however, I concluded within myself, that j only as a debt, which nothing but our 

as I biought money to the house I ought ; nieril could e\toit : imitcad of thauknig 
to have my sliare 111 the [uofits. ‘(lentle- | them, T internally ap])saii(Ud mysell. \Ve 
men,’ said I, addressing our company, ‘1 weie (kf.iied to give pur jiicce a second 
don’t ])reteiid to direct you ; farbeiffiom , time; we obeyed: and 1 was applauded 
me to treat you with so much ingratitude : j even more than before. , 

you have published my namti 111 the bills “At last we left the town, in older to 
with the utmost good nature, and, as be at a hoise-iace at .some distsmce iiom 
affairs stand, cannot act W'lthout me: so, j thence 1 shall never tliink of Tentcrden 

gentlemen, to show you my gvuitude, I ; without tcais of gi^ititude and resj^ect. 

ev'pect to be jiaid for my acting as much ! The ladies and gentlemen theie, take my 
as any of you; otherwise I declaie off; | woid for it, aie very good judges of plays 
I’ll brandish my siiulfers and clip candles i ami actors. — Cume, let us drink their 
as usual.’ 'rills was a veiy disagieeable , health.'*, il )Oli please, sir. \N'c quilted 
proposal, but they lound it was iiiqiossilde the town, Isay; and there was a wide 
to lefuse il ; it was iiiesi.stihle, — it was (liffeieiice between my coming in and 
adamant; they consented, and J went on going out : I cut tied the town a candle- 
in King Paja/et— my frowning brows j smifler, and I (putted it an hero ! — Such 
bound W'lth a slocking stulTed ipto a is the woild : dittle to-day, and great to- 
t urban, while on my cajitived arms 1 , morrow. 1 couhl say a gieat deal 11101 e 
brandished a jack-cliain. IS’atuieseem(*d , U|)()n that subject— something tiiily siib- 
to have fitted me for the part ; 1 was tall, ' lime, iqiun the ups and downs ol fortune; 
and had a loud voice; my very entrance ; 1ml it would giv#f us both the sj)lecii, and 
excited universal applause; I looked round J so I shall pass it ovei. 
on the audience with a smile, and made a I “The laces weie ended before we 
mo^st low and graceful bow, foi tliat is ' arrived at the next town, wliich was no 
the lule among us. As it was a very ! small disappointmeut to oui company ; 
passionate part, I invigorated my .spirits however, we were icsolved to lake all we 
with thiee full glasses — tlie tankaid is could get. 1 pla)ed capital characleis 
almost out- -of biaiidy. Py Alla! it is theie loo, and came off wdth my^ usual 
almost inconceivable how i went through brilliancy, l^sinanely believe 1 should 
it; Tamerlane was buf a fofl^l to me; have been the firs! actor in Kurope, had 
though he was sometimes loud enough ' my growing merit been 'pioporly culti- 
' loo, yet 1 was still louder than he; but valod; 1ml there came an uiikiiidly frosty 
then, besides, Iliad attitudes in abundance: which niiiped me in the bud, and levelled 
III general 1 kept my anu^ folded up thus, me once moi*e down to the i:ommoii 
u])on the pit of my stomach ; it is the W'ay , standard of humanity. 1 played Sir Harry 
atDrury-laneJaJit^J'**'^'^ ^VildaiV; all the country ladies w^rc 
live tankard would sink to the bottom charmed: if I but diew out my snuff-box, 
before 1 could get through the whole of the whole house was in a roar rapture ; 
my merits: in short, I came off like ^ a when I exercised my cudgel,! thought 
prodigy ; and such was my success, that thev would liav^o fallen into convulsions. 

I coukl ravish the laurels even from a sir- “There w^as here a lady who had 
loin of beef. The principal gentlemen received an education of months in 
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LoikImi, and tlu^. i^avo licr ])retcnbKnis to j salik*. 'The woniun now /ound tlicinselves 
taste, wITrIi rciideu-d liei the iiuUsputahlc , no longer shid up in separate apartments, 
mistress of the eeiemouies Avlierever she j hut saw ioinj)any, visited eadi other, and 
('ame, Slie was infoniied of merits; | vvere*present at every entertainment, 
everyluuly jiraised me, yi L slie leased at ' IkiL as the laws to tins effect were 
hist Ljoinir to s(je nie*[>erloini She could directed to a '•avai;e jieople, it is amiisinj^r 
not conceive, she said, anything hut stiiJf | en^nii^h to sec the manner in winch the 
fioin a stroller ; laU^ed ’^oinellmii; in ]>iaise ! oidinames ran, Asseinhlies were cpiite 
of (lanick, and anui/ed the ladies with j unknown aiiioni; Uiem; the Czarina wafs 
lier skill Ml ciiLiiJciations, tones, and ca- [satisfied with mtiodiicing them, lor she 


dentes. She was at last, howevei, jire- 
vailed upon to ifo ; and it was ])rivately 
intimated to n^j- w'4iat a judge w'as to he 
pieseiil at my lu \t pxhihition. Ihiwever, 
no way mtnnldateil, I came on in Sir 
Jlaiiy, one hand stuck m my hieethes, 
and the othei in my liosoin, as usual at 
Driiiy-Iawe; hut instead of hioking at me, 

I jieneived Ihenhole audience hail then- 
eyes tinned upon tl|^- lad) wlio had heen 
nine nionllis in I.oiidoi^, from liir they 
expected the decision wliith was to secure 
the general’s tiiinelieoii* iii my hand, or 
sink me down into a theatrical letter- 
can lei. I opened my siuill-ho\, took 
siuifl ; the kuly was sol(fmi, and so v\ere 
tile lest: f hiokt my aidgel on Aldei man 
Snuigglei’s hack ; still gloomy, melan- 
choly all the knly groan eik and shruggcsl 
liei sliouldeis : T attempted, Iiy laughing 
myself, to excite at^east a smile; hut the 
devil a cheek could I peiceivc w'lmkled 
into sympatliy: 1 foumltil would not do. 
All my good-limiioui now' hecaine forced ; 
my Inriighter was converted into hyslenc 
ginnnng; and wInJeT ppetended spiiif>, 
niy eye showed the agony yf my heart: 
ill short, the lady came with an intention 
to he disjileased, and displeased she W'^as; 
my faille expiietl; t am liy-e, and— the 
tankard is no iiioie! ’’ 

• « • 

hkSSAY vn. 

KVu/ts Ctijouicd to he ohierveef at a R mi, tan 
A tnhiy 

Win ' .Catharina Alexow^ia was made 
Ixinpress of Russia, the women w'cre in 
an actual state of bondage ; hut shc*nntler- 
to<jk to introduce mixed assemblies, as in 
other jjaiJs of Europe. She altered the 
women’s cliess liy substituting tlie fashions 
of England; instead of furs, she brought 
tu tlu‘ use of taffeta and damask,. and 
^cornets and ctnnmodcs instead of caps of 


j found it impossible to render them pudite. 
j An ordinance was theiefore ])ul)lished, 
I aecoiding to then notions of bleeding; 
j which, as It is a ciniosity, and has never 
j before^ heen jninted, that we know of, we 
■ shall give our readers : 

i u • * 

I “I. '1 lie peisoii at whose house the 
( assembly is to he kej'd shall signify the 
\ same by Ijangmg out a bill, or by giving 
' some otlier juililic notice, by way of 
I advenisemenl to jx'! sons .of both sexes. 

I “11. 'rile assembly shall not be ojien 
j sooner than four or live o’clock in the 
I alternoon, nor contimie longei than ten 
at ii'glil. 

“JII. T'lic* master of the liouse shall 
not be obliged to meet his guests, or con- 
^ duct ^hein out, or keep them comjiany; 
j but, though he is exempt fiom all this, 

I lie IS to tmd them cliaiis, eaiulles, liquors^ 

I and all olhei necessaries tliat company 
may ask for: he is likewise to provide 
, them w'lth cards, dice, and cveiy necessary 
j for gaming. 

j “IV. 1 here sliaJl be no fixed hour fcir 
I coming or going away ; it is enough for a 
j person to a])|)ear in the assembly. 

I “V. Every one sliall be free to bU, 
walk, or game, as lie pleases; nor sh^l 
any one go ali^ut to hinder him, or tnlce 
exce])tion‘»at w'l«d he doc's, upon pain of 
emptying the great eagle (a pint bowl 
full of brandy) : it sliall likewise be suf-, 
ficient, at enteiing or retiring, to salutiK 
the comjiany. 

“ Vf. I'ersons of distinction, noblemen, 
siijierior ofiVers, mcrchantft, and trades- 
men of note, head workmen, especially 
carpenters, and persons emjiloyed 4n 
chancery, are to have liberty to enfer the 
assemblies; as likewise their wdvesi and 
children. 

“ VTT. A particular place shaUv^ife 
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assigned tlic iootmcn, exLLj)t those ol the j;ive three pounds for a plate of green 
house, that there may he room enough in i>eas, which he had collected over-night 
the apartments designed for theasscnihly. as charity for a fiiend in distress : he ran 
“VIJI. No ladies are to get (fiunk into del# with everybody that would 
upon any pretence whatsoever; nor shall trust lu-n, and none could build a sconce 
^^ncntlemen be drunk before nine. better than he ; so tliat at last his credi- 

' y-V IX. Ladies who play at lorfei turn's, tois swore, with one accoid, that 'riie. 

Jfestions and commands, &c. shall not would be hanged. 

!)e riotous: no gentleman shall atteuipt hut as getting into debt by a man who 
to force a kiss, and no person shall otfer had no visible means but impudence for 
to strike a woman in the assembly, under a subsistence is a thing that every reader 
jiain of future exclusion.” is not acipiaiiited with* 1 niiisl exjilain 

that ]>oinl a little, ami l|jaL to his satis- 
Such are the statutes upon this occasion, faction. • 
which, in their very a])i)earance, cafry an There are three ways of getting into 
air of ridicule and satiie. Hut politeness debt : first, by jiushing a face ; as .thus : 
must enter every country 'by degrees; Von, Mi. Lutestring, send me home 
and these rules resemble the lireeding of six yards of that paduasoy, damtne ; but, 
a clown, awkward but sinceie. haikee, don’t think 1 e\*er intend to pay 

f you foi 1 I, damme. ”, At tins the mercer 

ESSAY VTIT, ^laughs heartily cuts off the jiaduasoy, 

Biogrophnal Memoir, suppos'd to he lor/ttef/ ^ and sends it llOlTic ; nor is he, till loo 

hy the Ordinary of hi cio\^ate | ]^Yle, siiipiisecl I » find tlic gentleman had 

Mam is a most fiail being, iiica])able of , said notliing but thetiuth, and kept Ins 
directing his steps, uiiac<iuaiiiled with woid. 

■ what is to liajipen in tins life; and pei- j "I he second Method of iimning into 
L'ps no man is a more manifest instance debt isialkd fniLVring ; which is getting 
of the trutli of this maxim than Mr. The. ' gootls made in such a fashion as to he 
Cibbei, just now gone out of theMoild. unfit for e\ei*/ other purchaser, and if 
Such a vaiiety of tin ns of foitime, yet the tiadesman refuses to give them on 
such a persevering uniforinity of conduct, ! ciedit, then threaten to leave them upon 
appears in all that ha]>pened in his shoit his hands. 

^ipaii, that the whole may be looked u])on j but the tl^ird #nd 1)est method is called 
as one regular confusion : eveiy action of . “being tlu good customer.” d'hc gentle- 
hi> life was matter of wonder and surprise, mnn first buys some tiifle, and pays foi it 
and his death W'as an astoiiLshment. hi ready money; he comes a few days 

This gentleman was boin of creditable , aftiT w'ltli ivithing aliout him but Ixink 
parents, who gave him a veiy good edii- | bills, and buys, we will su]i])ose, a six- 
c?itum and a great deal of good learning, pemiy twee/er-casc ; the bills are too 
sfrlhat he could leail and waile befoic he ! great to be .^hanged, so he piomNcs to 
wns sixteen However, iie early dis- j return jiunctiiiilly ^he da^ after, and-pay 
covered an inclination* to foMow low'd [ for what he has IxHiglit. In this promise 
courses: he refused to lake tlie advice of j he is punctual, and this Is repeated for 
his parents, and ])iiisued the bent of his 1 eiglit or ten times, till his face is welh 
iiicl i nation ; he played at cards on Sun- j known, and he lias got at last the character 
^'days; called himself a gentleman; fell , of a good cutlomer : by this nw;ans he 
oiit'Wdth his mother and laundress ; and, gets credit for something considerable, 
even in these? early days, 1ns father was ' and tluhi never pays for it. 
frequently heard to observe, that young j In all this the young man who is ilie 
The. ji^ould bo hanged. | unhapiiy subject of our present iP^ngctions 

As'die advanced in years, he grew' mojc | was very exjiert, and could face, fincer, 
fond k)f jilcasiirc ; would eat an oitolan | and bring custom to a sliop with any 
for, tljnner, though he begged the guinea ' marwn England: none of his companions 
T' bought It ; and w'as once knuv\n to , coula exceed him in this f and his very 

X.i • 



Loinpanions at said that The. ^^ould 
1>L‘ hanjTcd. 

As lie old, he tjiew never ihe 

hettcr : he loved ortolans and ^en peas 
as before ; lie di.ink^^iavy soup \^ieu he 
could fj[et it, and ‘always thoujpit his 
oysters tasted best when lu‘ them foi 
nothing, or, wliieii was pist the same, 
when he bought them Ujxm tick : thus 
the old man kept up the vices of }oulh, 
and what he wanted in jiouer, he made 
up by inehnalioir; so that all the w'oild 
thought that ol^,! 'I'Ki* w'ould be li.iuged 

And now, leadep I have bioiij»hl him 
to Ills last scene, wlieie, peihajis, my 
duly idiould have obliged me to assist. 
You es])ert, ])eiha])s, his dying woids, 
and the lender faiewell he took of his 
wife and diildieu ; you expect an account 
of his cofliii and while gloves, his jiioiis 
eiaculalioiis, and the ])ap/us he left behind 
linn In this 1 cannot indulge youi 
cuiiosity ; foi, oh ! the u,\steiies of h'ale, 
'I'lie, — was di ow ned ! 

“Reader,” as lleivey saitli, “ jiause 
and jimidei, and ponderund pause; who 
knows what thy own end may be !” 

h.ssAv ix; 

Conionf 

1 TAICK the hbeity to communicate to (he 
[uiblie a few loose lliougK»ls uoon a subject 
which, tlioiigh ofleii handled, has not vet 
in rny opinion been fully discussed,— I 
mean national concoid,* or unanimity, 
wliuh ni tins kingdom has b^'cu geneially 
considered as a baie possibility, th.rt 
existed nowheie but in speculation. Such 
an uniTm is jierli.aps neithei t^ be expected ^ 
noi«svished lor in a comilry.wdiose hbeity 
depends rather niion Ihe' genius of the i 
])eopl(; than nj^n any jnecautions wdiieh | 
<hey have taken in a constitutional way 
lor the guard and jneservatioii of this | 
ii - aimnjile blessing. 0 j 

"Ikere is a \eiy honest gentleman with ' 
whom I have been acquainted thest thirty ' 
ycais, <hiiing which there has not lieen ' 
one sp^H‘,|h uttered ag.ain St the ministry in 
pmlianiem, noi struggle at an election foi 
a 1)111 gess to scive in the House of Com- 
ww)ns, nor a jiainplilet iniblislied in oiiiiosi- 
^ i‘»n to any nuAsuie of the administiafion, 


, noi even a juivate ccnsuie passed in his 
I hearing upon the misconduct of any 
pel son conceined m juiblic affairs, ])iit 
lie is* nnmed lately alarmed, and loudly 
exclaims against such factious doings, in 
order to .set the ])eople by the cars together 
at^siieli a delicate junctiire. “ At any 
other lime,” says he, “such opposition 
might not be nnpiopei, and 1 cjonT 
question the facts that are alleged ; Imt 
at this crisis, sir, to inflame the nation — 
the man deserves to be ]>imished as a 
liaitoi to Ins coimlry.” In a w-onl, 

' accoiding to this gentleman’s opinion, 

; the iffituui has been in a violent crisis 
1 at any time these thirty years ; and wx*rc 
it ]iossible foi*lmn fo hveanothei eeiUuiy, 
he would iRwei find any jieriod at which 
a man might with safety iinjiugn the 
, infalbbibl^v of a minisler. 

I The case is no raoie than this : my 
honest friend has invested his whole 
foi tune in the stocks, on I loveiiinienl 
secuiily, and trembles at eveiy whiff i»f 
])o]nilar distoiitenl. ^Velee\ery Ibilisb 
'>ul)|ect of the same lame and timid dis-'*' 
j)()silion, jMagna C'harla(lo use the coarse 
])liiase of ()Ii\er C'lomwell) would be no 
more jegarded by an ambitious ])rince 
(h.m Alagiia F— ta, and the liberties of^ 
Fngland expiie witliout a groan. Dpijosi- 
lion, when icMiaiued within due boiindV, 
is the salubrious gale that ventilates ilie 
opinions of the jieoplc, which might 
olheiwise stagnate into the most abject 
submission. It may be said to juinfy the 
atmosjdiere of ])olilics ; to (bs])el the 
gross va])Ours laised by the mflui^nce 
of miiiisteiial ailifice and cormjitiafi, 
until the lonsiitiUion, like a mighty roede, 
stands full disclosed to the view of every 
iiulividuaKvho d^’ells within tlie shade of 
its prolecliou. I'ben when this gale 
blows w'llh augmented violence, it gene*- 
rally lends to the advantage of tin* com- 
inoiiweallh : it awaikes the ajqireliensidli, 
and consefjueiUly arouses all llie facullii^ 
of the pilot .it the helm, xfho ledoubles 
his vigilance and caution, exeits bis 
utmost skill, and, becoming acquainted 
wjlh the nature of the navigation, in a 
bltlc lime learns to suit his canvas to the 
roughness of Die sea and tlie liim of the 
vcbbel. Without these intervening stornns 
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of opposition to exercise his faculties, he 
would become enervated, neghi;ent, and 
presumptuous ; and in the wantonness of 
liis power, truslinjj; to some de(^itful 
calm, perhaps hazard a step that would 
wreck the constitution. Yet there is a 
measure in all things. A moderate host 
tvill feitilize the j^lebe with nitnms 
particles, and destroy the eg^s of ])erni- ' 
cioiis inscets that jirey upon the fancy of 
the year ; hut if this fiost increases in 
severity and duration, it will chill the 
seeds, and even freeze up the roots of 
vcf^ctables ; it will clieck the nloom, mp 
the Inids, and blast all the jirormse ^f the 
sprini;. 'I'he vernal breeze that diives 
the fo^s before it, that hruaJies tlic cob- 
webs horn the boui^hs, that fans the air, 
and fosters vegetation, if augmented to a 
tempest, will strip the leaves, overthrow 
the tree, and desolate the gaiden. The 
auspicious gale before which the tiim 
vessel jiloiighs the bosom of the sea, 
while the mariners are keiit aleit m duty 
and in spirits, if conveited into a liurri- 
canc, ovei whelms the crew with teiror 
anil confusion. The sails are icnt, the 
cordage cracked, the masts guc W'ay ; 
the master eyes the havoc with mule 
despair, and the vessel founders in the 
storm. ()pi>osition, when confined within 
its [irojier channels, sweeps away those 
hetls of soil and banks of sand wliioh 
corruptive power had gathered ; but 
w'heii it ovcrllovvs its banks, and deluges 
the jilaiu, its course is marked by nun 
and devastation. 

T.hc opjiosition necessary in a free slate, 
like that of Great llri'ain, is not at all 
^compatible with tliat national cmicoril 
which ought to unite Iho^pcojile on all 
emergencies in which Uic gen*.*ral safety 
is at stake. It is the jealousy of patriotism, 
not the rancour of }iarly — the wMrmth of 
candour, not the virulence of hate — a 
Ufliisient dispute among fnend.s, not an 
>m]dacahle feud that admits of no lecon- 
ciliation. The history of aJJ ages tei*ms 
with the fatal effects of internal discord ; 
and were history and tradition annihilated, 
common sense would jdainly ]H)inl out 
the mischiefs that must arise from w'ant 
of harmony and national union. Every 
schoolboy can have recourse to the fable 


<»f the rods, which, when united in a 
bundle, no strength could bend, hut when 
separated into single twigs, a child could 
break wi^i ease. 

• ESSAN' X. 

Female IFiirnot^ 

T HAVE spent the greater pait of my life in 
making observations on men and things, 

; and in projecting schemes for the advan- 
. tage of my munlry ; and though my lahoiiis 
have met viilli an ungrateful leturn, 1 will 
still ]>crsi^t in my eiidcMVoiirs for its sei- 
vicc, lil(»e that venerable, "unshaken, and 
neglected patuol, Mr. ]acob Ilenncpicz, 
who, though of the 1 lebrew nation^ hath 
exhibited a shining examjile of Chiistian 
, fortitude and jieisevciaiice. And here my 
conscience urges me to pmfess, that the 
hint upon which the following i)roposals 
aie Imill was tak^-ii from an ailvertisemcnt 
I of the said patriot llenn(|uez, in which he 
gave tlie j)Lii»!ic ttiunderslaiid, that Meaven 
had indulged him with “se\en blessed 
dnughlers ” Jllesscd they aie, no doubt, 
on account of tligir own and their fathei’s 
\iitiies; but morr blessed may they be, it 
the scheme 1 offer should be adopted by the 
legislature. • 

'rile ]>io])orlion which the number of 
fcnuiles 1)01 n in thesf kingdoms heais to 
the male children is, 1 think, supposed to be 
as thirteen to fo^teen; hut ns women are 
not so subject as the otliei sex to aceuleiits 
and mle!n])erance, in luimhermg adults we 
shall find the balance on the female side. 
If, in c:alculayng the number^ of the people, 
wo take in the multitudes that emigrate to 
the plantations, whence they never ret inn ; 
those that die at sea, and make then exit 
at 'ryburn ; together with the consumption 
of the present wa ifby sefl and land, in the 
Atlantic, Mediterranean, dn the Get man 
and Indian Oceans, in Old France, Newt 
France, Noilli Amciica, the keeward Is- 
lands, Germaijy, Afiiea, and Asia^ wxMiiay 
fiiirly stale tlie loss of men during th^ wai 
at one^uindred thousand. If this be tlie 
case, tliere must be a superplus of the othei 
' se.\, amounting to the same m^iher, and 
I this superj)lus will consist of \*)m?n al)le 
, k) hear arms ; as I lake it for grantcrl, that 
; all Uiose who are fit to bear children are 
: likewise fit to heai aims. # Now, as w^e 
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VLisal with Moll Davis, who had bcrved 
as a dragoon in all Queen Anne’s wars, 
and was admitted on the pension of Chel- 
sea. ^ "riie late war with Spain, and even 
the jireseiit, hath produced instances of 
females enlisting both in the land and sea 
ser\aee, and behaving with lemarhable 
bravery in the disguise of the other sex. 
y\nd who has not heard of I he celelnalpl 
Jenny Cameron, and some other cnterjiri- 
sing ladies of North Hritam, wlio attended 
a certain A(K entmer in all hisexjieditions, 
and headed their ies[)ective elans in a 
military character? That stiengtli of body 


have seen the nation governed by old 
womcm, I hope to make il ap])ear, that it 
may be defended by young women : and 
surely this scheme will not be p/jccted as 
unnecessary at such a junctuil:;' ^(1762), 
when our armies, in' the four ijuaiters of 
the globe, are in want of recruits; when 
we find om selves entangled m a new war 
witli Spam, on the eve of a ruplure in 
Italy, and, indeed, in a iaii way of being 
olihgcd to make head against all the great 
potentates of Kurojie. 

lint, before 1 unfold my design, it may 

be necessary to obviate, from exjvjrienee, ; mini ary cnaraeier r 1 nai siiengLli 01 body 
as well as argument, llie olijeclions wliicii j is often efjiial to tlie courage of mind im- 
niay lie nuule to the delicate frame and planted in the fair sex will not be denied 
tender disjiosition of the female . i)y those wlu liavc seen the W'aterwomon 
reiidia ing them incapable of (he toils, anti j of l*Iyiii()Uth ; the female drudges of Jre- 
tusuperably averse to tlie honors, of war. j land, Wales, and Scot laml ; the fish women 
All the world has heard of the nation of ' of l»illing;sgalc ; tliewecders, poddeis, and 
Ania/ons, wlio inhaliitt'd the banks of the ; hop])ers who swarm in the fields; and the 
liver Tliermodoii in ('ajipadocia, who j bunlers who swagger in the streets of 
e\|)elle(I tlieir men by force' of arms, de- Jamdon; not to mention the indefatigable 
fended themselves liy tlieir own prtjwess, j trulls who (ollow the camp,' and keei) up 
managed the reins of goveiiiineni, jirose- j with the line of maich, though loaded with 
euted the opeiatioiis in war, and held the , bantlings and nlhei baggage, 
other sex in tlie utmost eoiilempt. We ] 'riieio is scarcely a street m this ineiro- 
are mformed by Jlomer that Penthe.silea, | imlis without one or moie viragos, who 
queen of the Ama/ous, acted as auxiliary j discipline their husbands and domineer 
to I nani, ami Ml. valiantly fighting in his j ovei the whole neighbourhood. Many 
sause, befoie the walls of Troy. (Quintus | montlis.me not elaiised since I was witness 
Curtins tells us, that Iduleslris brought j to a pitched battle betwx'cii two athletiC' 
one hun.lied armed Aim-ons in a jnesent ; females, who fought with i-fiual skill and 
to Alexander the Great. Diodorus Siculus furyunlil one of them gave out, after havijiL^ 
expressly says there was a nation of fem.alo sustained seven falls on the hard stone.s^ 
wan lors 111 Africa, who fiuight airainst the ■ Thev wi-n* bnih o. 4i ^ ' 


waniors in Africa, who fiuight against the 
Libyan Hercules. We read m the voyages 
of Columlius, that one of l^Iie Carihbec 
Islands was possessi'd by a trdie of female 
warri»)rs, who kc])! all the neighbouring 
Itidianshiawe. I Jut weiieedbol go ^arther 
lIlan our own a^Je aiid^country to [irove, 
that the spirit and constitution of the fair 
sex aie ecjual to the dangeis and fatigues 
of war. ■ ■ ’ - 


Ihey w'cre both stnjqied to the under 
petticoat; their breasts were carcfujfy 
swathed with handkeieliiefs ; and as fjo 
vestiges of features were to he seen in 
either when T came uji, I imagined tlu* 
combatants \v(ir(^‘ of the oilier sex, unt^ iij 
bystamlei t assured me of the contrfliry, 
giving me to undeistand, tlial the con- 
queror had lain in about five weeks of t win- 


V: " ^ — iao^ucs queroriiadiain m about live weeks of twin- 


aimujitic and important History of the 
l‘ir.Te > IS w ell acipiainled with the exploits 
of two Iieroines. called Mary Koad and 
A line bonny. I myself have had the 
Imnoui U) drink with Anne Cas'^ier, alias 
Motlu^f Wade, who had distinguished Iier- 
self among the buccaneers of A merica, and 
in her old age kept a punch-hoiisi% in Poit- 
Ro>al nf )nmfMc.i. I have likewisefieon- 


aii Irish chairman. When I .see tbe 
avenues of tlic Strand beset every night 
with troops pf tierce Ama/cJis, who, with 
headful imjirecations, stop, and beat, and 
plunder ]iassengers, I cannot help wishing 
tnat smh martial talents were converted 
benefit of the public ; ami that those 
who were so loaded with teiniioral fire, 
and so little afraid of eternal fire, should, 
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iiislerid of ruining the souls and bodies of 
their fellow-citizens, be put in a way <.)f ' 
turning their destructive qualities against ^ 
the enemies of the iiat ion. • 

ITaving thus demonstrated that the fair 
sex are not deficient in strength and reso- 
lution, I would humbly projiuse, tliat as 
there is an excess on their side in (piaiitity 
to tlie amount of one liundred tlioiisand, | 
])art of that number may be enqiloyed in ' 
reciuiting the army, as well as m laisiiig ' 
tliirty new Amazonian reg^iments, to lie ! 
commanded by females, and seive in 
regimentals adapted to their sex. 'The 
Amazons of old a[)peared W'lth t^e left 
breast bare, an open jacket, and trowsers 
that tlescended no firilier than the knee ; 
tlie light breast was destroyed, tliat it 
might not imjH'de them in bending the 
bow, or darting tlie javelin : but there is 
no occasion foi this cruel excision in the 
jiresent discijdme, as we have seen in- 
stances of women who handle the musket, 
wilhout finding any inconvenience fiom 
that I irotuberance. 

As the sex love gaiety, they may be 
clothed in vests of pink satin, and ojien 
drawers of the same, with buskins on then- 
feet and legs, their hair tied behind, and 
^.floating on their shoulders, and thfir hats 
^Titdorned with white feathers: tlu'y may 
;tc armed with light cailmies and long 
bayonets, wHlKuit the encumbrance of 
swords or shoulder-belts. I make no 
tfotibt but many young ladies of figure aiul 
fashion will undertake to raise comj)aiiies j 
their own expense, provided they like ! 
tfieir colonels ; but I must insist ujion it, | 
If this scheme should be embract'd, that ; 
Mr. ITenriiiuez’s seven blessed d.aughteis ' 
may be piovided with commissions, as the ' 
^yoject is in s<)me measine owing to the 
hiiTlts of that venerable [latriot* 1, more- 
over, give it as my ojunion, that Mrs. Killy i 
Fisher shall have tlie command of a 
battalion, and the nomination of her own 
officers, provided she will warnant them 
all sound, ayd be content to wear jiroper 
badges of distinction. * 

A female brigade, projierly disciplined 
and accoutred, would not, 1 am persuaded, 
]>e afraid to charge a mimeroiis liodj* of 
tlie enemy, over wliorn they would have a 
manifest advantage ; for if the barbarous 


Scythians were ashamed to tight with the 
Amazons who invaded them, surely the 
French, wlio ])ique themselves on their 
sensibihW and devotion to tlie fair sex, 
would ] act upon the offensive ag.ainsl 
.1 l).an% of female wa-rnors, arrayed m all 
the charms of youth and beauty. 

ESSAY XT. 

Sati 07 t(il Pri'judnYS 

As I am one of that sauntering tribe of 
mortals wlio spend tliy greatest part of 
their time m taverns, cofrec-hoiiscs, and 
I otlier i^laces of pulilic restirt, 1 have Ihere- 
I by an oj)p()rlunily i^f observing an infinite 
variety t)f characters, which to a person 
(»f a contemplative turn is a much*highei 
enterlainrnenl than a view of all the curi- 
osities of .art or natiiic. In oilc of these 
my late rambles I accidentally fell into a 
company of half a dozen gcMitlemen, who 
wx're engaged ^n a waarm dis])utc about 
some jiolitical affaii.the decision of which, 
as they were cqtiall) divided m their senti- 
ments, ihi-y thought ])roperto refei to me, 
SNiiich iiatmall^drcw^ me in foi a share of 
llie conveis.it ion. 

Amongst a multiplicity of other topics, 

! we took occasion to talk of the difTeienl 
chaiacteisoflhc several nations of Kuiojie; 
vvhen one of the gt^ntlemcn, cocking his 
hat, and assuming such an air of im- 
prirtance as if he had jinssessed all the 
merit of t^ie Ifnglish nation in his owm 
j)eis()n, declaied, that the Dutch W'ere a 
paicel of avaricious wretches ; the French 
a set of flattering .sycophants; that the 
(Icrmans w«me drunken sots, and beastly 
gluttons; and the Sjiaiiiards jnoud, 
haughty, and surly tyi.ants; buf^thal in 
bravery, g«ncrosity, clemency, and in 
evciy other*virt||e, ihcw English excelled 
all the world. 

Ehis very learned andpidicious remaik 
was received with a general smile of a^- 
jirobaticm by all the company — all, 1 mean, 
but your ImiRhle servant, who, ctideavoiir- 
1 mg tq kcc]) my gi avity as well as ltc-)iild, 
and reclining my head upon my arm, 
continued for some time in a posture of 
affected thoughtfulness, as i^ Ivid liecn 
musing on something else, and did not 
seem 1») atlcml to the subject of convei- 
sa||oii ; hoping by this means to avoid 
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the disagreeable necessity of explaining 
mysrb', and tliereby depriving the gentle- 
man of bis imngiiiary ha])j)iness. 

But my pscudo-])ai rifU IkkI ih> nimd to 
let me escape so easily. Not\salisried 
that his ()]nni()n slmuld ])ass \villio%t con- : 
tradietion, lie was determined to have il | 
ratilied by the siirirngeof every one in the 
company; for which jMirjiose, addressing 
linnself to me \sith an air of inexjn-essible 
confidence, lie askeif me if 1 was not of j 
the same v^ ay of thinking. As J am never | 
foiward m givmg'my opinion, especially ; 
when I have iei«son*1o helieve that it will , 
not be agieeable ;«s«, when 1 am obliged j 
to give il, 1 nbvays hold it for a mavim | 
to sjiejik my real sentiments I therefore j 
told him that, for my own jiart, 1 should j 
not have" ventured to talk in such a j 
])erein]itory straifl unless Idiad made the ' 
lour ol luirope, and e 3 »ainined the mamier.s 
of llii'se several nations •with great care 
and accuracy: that perha]is a moie im- 
partial judge would not struple to affirm, 
that the Dutch weie more iriigal and in- j 
diistrioiis, the Kumch niore temperate | 
and jiohte, the ( lei mans more hardy ami 1 
patient of labour and tiligue, and the | 
Sjjainards more staid and sedate, than 
the English; who, though ‘undoubtedly 
biave and gciieroii*^ were at the same 
tune rash, lieadstiong, and iin])cluous ; 
too apt to be elated with pros[)eMly, and 
to des])ond in adversity. ^ • 

1 could easily perceive, llinl all the 
coinjiany began to regaid me with a 
jealous eye hefoic I liaTl finished niy 
answ'er, which T had no soonef done, than 
the jiatriotic gentleman obse-ived, with a 
contemptuous sneer, that he w'as gically 
siirjiHsed how some peojile •could have 
the cfmscienee to.bvc a cfiimtry wdiich 
tliey (lid not love, and to enjoy the pro- 
tection of a gTivernmcnt to which in 
Iben hearts they were inveterate cmeimcs j 
EnniP'g that by this modest declnintion 
‘>f 11 ' eiftiments I liad forfeited the good 
ojumfln of my comjianioiis, and ,giveii 
them occasion to call my jiolitical prm- 
cijiles in (jucstion, and well know’ing that 
it wais^n|t'am to argue W'ith men wdio 
were so very full of theinseb es, I threw 
down iny reckoning and retired to my j 
own lodgings, ^ii^necting on the al)«|ird 

C 


and ridiculous nature of national prejudice 
and ]) repossession. 

Among all the famous sayings of 
anti<|vit)% tbcrc is none that docs greater 
honour "to tlie author, or affords greater 
jdeasiire to the leader, (at least if lie be 
a jiersou of a generous and benevolent 
lieait,) than that of the philosopher who, 
being asked wliat countryman he was, 
re])] led, that he was “a citi/cn of tAc 
world.” How few^ aie there to be found 
in modern limes who can say the same, 
Ol wdiose conduct is consistent with such 
a profession! We are now' become so 
miicli.J'Jighshnien, Frenchmen, Dutch- 
men, Spaniards, or Germans, that we are 
no longer citi/ens c^f tlie world ; so mucb 
the natives of one jiaiticulai spot, or 
members of one jiclty society, that we no 
longer consider oui selves as the general 
nihabitanft of the globe, or members of 
tliat grand society which coiiiiirelicnds 
the wliole huni.m kind. 

1 )id tliesc lu cuidices prevail only among 
tlie meanest and low’est of the jieojile, 
pel haps they might be excused, as they 
Jiavt tew% if any, o])].)orlunjties ol correct- 
ing them by rerulmg, trnv idling, or con- 
veisingw ith foreigners : but the misfoitune 
is, tharthey infect the minds, and influence 
the conduct, even of our gentlemen ; of 
those, J mean, who have every title to 
this appcdlaljon but an exemption from 
j)rc|udicc, which, liowevci, in my ujunion, 
oiiglit to ]>e legardcd as the charactenstical 
niaik of a gentleman; for let a marl’s 
birth 1)C ever so high, Ins station ever so 
exalted, or his foilunc ever so large, yet 
if he IS not flee from national and other 
piejudices, 1 should make liold to tell 
him, that Ik* h.nd a low' and vulgai mind, 
and had no just cdaiin to the character of 
a gentleinnn. /nd, in fact, you wall 
always find ilmt those are most ajit to 
boast of national merit, who liavi* littb* 
or no merit of their own to (lojiend on; 
than whah, to be sure, nothing is more 
natural: the slendiT vine l^-ists aiound 
the sturdy oalf, for no other reason in the 
wail 1(1 hut heenuse il has not strength 
sufficient to siipjiort itself. 

S^bould it be nlleged in defence of na- 
tional jirejndiec, llint it is tlie natural and 
necessary growth of love to our country, 
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and that therefore the former cannot l)e 
destroyed without hurtinf^ the latter, 1 
answer th.it this is a ^loss fallacy and 
delusion. That it is the i^rowlli •f love 
to our country, 1 will allow; but that it 
is the natural and necessary growth of it, 

I absolutely deny. Sujierstition and en- 
thusiasm, too, are the growth of religton ; 
but who ever took it in his head to affirm, 
that they are the necessary growth ol this 
noble principle? 'I'hey are, if you will, 
the bastard sprouts f)f this lieavenly plant, 
but not its natural and genuine branches, 
and may safely enough be lopped off, 
w'lthout doing any harm to the0])aient 
stock : nay, pcrhajis, till once they are 
lopped off, this goiMlly tjee can never 
tlouiisli in perfect health and Mgmir. 

Is it not very possible that I may 
love my own country, without hating the 
natives of other countries? that I may 
exert the most heroic bravery, the most 
undaunted resolution, m defending its 
laws and libeity, without despising all 
the rest of the w'orld as cowards and ]>()1- 
trooiis? Most certainly it is; and il it 
were not— Hut vvliy need 1 sujij»ose what 
is absolutely mipossilile? Ihit if it A\ere 
not, I must owm 1 shmild piefer tlie title 
of the aneient philosopher, vi/ ^ citi/en 
of the W'oild, to that o( an hnghslimaii, a 
Frenchman, an Kuropean, or to any other 
a p pe 11 at ion w 1 lat e\ er. 

ESSAY XIL 

Tnsfi' 

AMlDS'r the frivolous pursuits and per- 
iiicions dissipations of the present age a 
ics])ecl for Ihe (juahties of the under- 
standing still jirevads to such a degiee, 

I hat almost every individual pictcnds to 
have a taste for the Halles Le,itres. The j 
S])ruce a]i]iroiiticc sets up for a crilic, and ] 
the puny bean ]>i(|nes liiniself upon being 
a ccmiioissenr. Witbont assigning causes 
for this univeisal ]n'esumption, » shall 
proceed to observe, that if it w’as imended 
w ith no olh«r inconvenicm^e than that of 
exposing the pretender to the ridicule of 
those few’ wdio can sift his pretensions, it 
might be unnecessary to undeceive the 
public, or to endeavour at the refonnatlon 
of innocent folly, productive of no evil to 
Ihe eoinnioiuvt'aUh Hiil in reality tins 


folly is pioductive of manifold evils to the 
community. If the reputation of taste can 
he acquired, without the least assistance 
of liteiaturo, hy reading modern ]iocms 
and sc..*mg modern plays, w’hat person 
wall 4iiiy himself the pleasure of such an 
easy qualification? Hence the youth of 
both sexes arc debauched to diversion, 
and seduced from much more profitalik* 
occiqiations into idle endeavoms after 
literary kiine ; and a superficial, false taste, 
foundeil on ignorance, and conceit, takes 
possession of the ])iiblic. The acquisition 
of learning, the stiufy nature, is neg- 
lected as suiieifluonsdifbour ; and the best 
faculties of the mind remain unexercised, 
and indeed iino])ened, by the pdwer of 
thouglit and reflection. False taste will 
not only diffuse itself through all oui 
amusements, 1)iU even influence our moral 
and political condfet ; for W'hat is false 
taste hut want* of peice])lion to discern 
jirojuicty and distinguish beauty? 

it has often ^leen alleged, that taste is 
a natural talent, as independent of ait as 
strong t‘\es 01 indelicate sense of smelling; 
and, witliout alj doubt, the principal in- 
gredient in the composition of taste is a 
natural sensibility, without w’hich it cannot 
exist : but it diffeis from the senses in this 
])articuiar, that Iheyiire finished by uatuie, 
whereas/taste cannot be brought to perfec- 
tion witnout ])iopcr cultivation; for taste 
pretends t# judge, not only of nature, but 
also of art; and that judgment is founded 
upon observation and comjiarison. ^ 

What 1 lorace has said of genius is still 
mole a])])hCal)le to taste: 

Natura ficret laiuLilnlo carmen, an arte, 
(Juasilum est. Kgo iiec studiiim sine divitc 

Nec rude qifid prpsit vid*o ingcniiim: rfltcrius 

MC 

Altera opcni res, et ®onjurat amici'* 

HoK A7‘t. Poi^ 

’Tis long: disputed, wliether poets claim 
From art or iuitun their best light to fame. 
P.iit nrt, if m^t enriched 1)> n itiire’sVein, 

And .1 ru(\c /^i' ft i us of imridturcd strain,* 
Arehselessiioili , Inil when in fiicndship joined, 
A mutual succour in each othei find. 

Fkancis. 

We have seen shine^’it^lout the 

help of tirf, bill 4?rA’miist be cultivated by 
art l)efore it w ill jirodiice agreeable fruit. 
Tils, liow I'ver, wc must still inculcate with 
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Quintilian, that study, precept, and obscr- 
vatum will nought avail, without the 
assistance of nature : 

Illud tnmen imprimis tcstrmdiim cst, %ihil pra;- 
('Ojita alqiie arti;s valcio, nisi .idjiuMnle ii^ura. 

Yet even though nntiirc has done her 
])art, hy iinj:)lanting the seeds of taste, 
great ])ains must he taUen, and great skill 
exerted, iri raising tliepi tcj a j)roper pitch j 
of vegetation. Tile pidiCKUis tutor must i 
gradually and tenderly unfold the mental , 
faculties of the you^h committed to his , 
charge. He rnhst cherish his (^elicate 
perce])ti«»n ; store "hN mind with projier 
ideas; junnl out tlie diffeient channels of 
observation ; teach him locomjiareohjects; 
to estahlisl^ the limits of right and WTong, 
of tiiitli and falsehood; to distinguish 
ln'auty from tinsel^ and grace fioni affecta- , 
tioii ; in a word, to sluTiigtheii and improve ' 
hy culture, cxpiTumce, Slid instruction 
those natural powers of fi^ohng and saga- ■ 
city which coiistitulo the faculty called , 
taste, and enable tlic professor to enjoy the 
delights (>{ the helles liCttges, j 

We cannot agree in opinion with those 
who imagine, that nature hasheen equally 
favourable In nil men, in coi^erring upon 
them a fundamental capacity, which may 
he im])rove(l to all tlw refmement of taste 
and criticism. Kvery day’s experience 
convinces us of the con^ary. (Jf two 
youths educated under the sain^prccejiUir, 
instructed with the same care, and crilti- , 
vatecl with the same assuiuily, one shall ^ 
not only conijirehend, but even anticipate, | 
the lessons of his master, by dint of natural 
discernment, while the other toils in vain 
to iinhibc the least tincture of instruction. 
Siich^ indeed, is the distinctlTm between 
genius and stupidity, wlfcli t^^ci y man lias 
an opportunity 0 ^ seeing among his friends 
n^id acquaintance. Not tliat we ought too 
hastily to decide upon the natural capaci- 
ties oi children, before we liavc maturely 
consi(Jered the peculiarity of disposition, 
and the bias by which genius may be 
str.ingely warpcfl from the common path 
of education. A youth incapable of retain- 
ing onefulPvif grammar, or of acquiring the 
least knowledge of the classics, may never- 
.theless make great progress in mathematics 
— nay, lie may, have a strong geniusifor 


the mathematics, without- being able to 
' comjirehend a demonstration of Euclid ; 
because his mind conceives in a jieculiar 
. inann«r, and is so intent ujion contempla- 
ting the object m one particular point of 
I view, that it cannot perceive it in any 
other. We have known an instance of a 
boy* who, while his master complained 
that he liad nut capacity to comprehend 
the proiierlies of a right-angled triangle,^ 
had actually, in piivato, by the power of 
his genius, formed a mathematical system 
of his own, discoveied a series of curious 
theorems, and even applied his deductions 
to ])ra«tical inachincs of surjirising con- 
struction. Besides, in the education of 
youth we oucjit to •remember, that some 
capacities are like tlie/r;v/ J^rdroria , — they 
soon blow, and soon attain to all the degree 
of maturity whicli they are capable of 
acquiring while, on the other haiul^hcre 
pare geniuses of slow growtli, that arc late 
(in bursting the bud, and long in ripening) 
Vet the fust shall yield n faint blossom arid 
insipid fruit ; whereas the jiroducc.of the 
other shall be distinguished and admit ed 
for its well concocted juiee and exquisite 
flavour. We have known a boy of five years 
of age surprise everybody by playing on fhe 
violin iTi such a manner as seemed to pro- 
mise ft pyodii^yin niusjc. He had all the 
assistance that art could afford ; by the age 
of ten his genius was at the dKjurf ; yet after 
tliat period, notwithstanding the most 
intense application, lie never gave the least 
signs of improvement. At six lie was 
admired as a miracle of music; at six- 
and-twenty he was neglected as an ordinary 
fiddler. The celebrated 1 )caii Swift was 
a remarkable instance in tlie other extreme. 
He was long coysidered as an incorrigible 
dunce, and.did noj^ obtain his degree* at the 
H nivcrsiiy but cx speciali ^L,^rai/ar; yet when 
bis powers began to unfold, lie signaltzed 
liimsclf by a<vcry remarkable suiieriority 
of genius. When a youth Therefore appears 
dull of apprehension, and «cems to derive 
no advantage from study and mstruclion, 
the tutor nurst exercise his sagacity in 
discovering whether the soil lie absolutely 
barren, or sown witli seed reinignant to its 
nature, or of such a quality as reipiiies 
repeated culture and length of time to 
set its iuices in fermeiualion These 
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observations, however, relate to capacity ill forcibly warped from the bias of nature, 
general, wliicli wc ought carefully to dis- and all simplicity in manners is rejected, 
tinguish fioni taste. Capacity imjdies the We arc taught to disguise and distort our 
power of retaining what is receivci^; taste sciilimC|^its, until the faculty of thinking is 
is the power of relishing or rejecting | diverted into an unnatural channel ; and 
whatever i> offered for the entertainment 1 e 11% only relinquish and forget, but also 
of the imagination. A man may have become incapable of, our original dispo- 
capacity to quire what is called leailiing ‘ sitions. We arc totally changed into 
and philoso])hy ; but he must have also creatures of art and affectation. (hirJ 
sensibility befoie he feels those emotions . peiception is abiisej, and even our senses 
with which taste receives the impressions . areperveited. Our minds lose their native 
of beauty. i force and flavour. .The imagination, 

Natural taste is a])t to be seduced and sweated by artificial Jirc, produces nought 
debauched by vicious jnecept aiul bad but viyiid bloom. The genius, instead of 
example. There is a dangerous Ihiscl in | growing like a vigftrftiis tree, extending 
filse taste, by which the unwary mind and ■ its branches on every side, and bearing 
young iiiiagination itie of 4 cn fascinated. ' delicious fniit, resembles a stunted yew. 
Nothing has been so often exjilained, and ' toiliired into some wretched form, jiro 
yet so little nndei stood, as simjiheily in . jeelmg no shaile, displaying no flower, 
writing. vSinqiluity, in this acceptrftion, diffusing no 'fragrance, yielding no fiiiil, 
has a larger sigmlitation than either the and affoi ding nothi^ig but a barren conceit 
a 7 rA(hu/ of the Greeks or the simplex of ^ for the anuiseiiTent ol tlie idle .spectator, 
the Latin^ ; for it iiiqihes beauty. Tt is , ^'hiis debauched from nature, how can 
the dir\ 6 ou Kal tjSu)/ of Demetrius Phale- ’ we lelish lu i genuine piodiietions ? As 
reus, '^jiie of Horace, and ' Well might a man distinguish objects 

expicssi'd by one uord, nan>eli\ in the through a prij^u, that piesents nothing 
French language. It is, in fact, no other ! but a variety of colours to the ey(‘ ; or a 
than heautiful nature, without affectation maid ])iiiing in the green sickness prefei a 
or extraneous ornament. In statuary it biMUiit to cinder. It has been often 
is the Venus of Medieis ; in aicliilectme alleged, that the jiassioiis can never be 
the ranlheon. It would be an endless ^ wholl) deposited, Litul that by appealing 
task to enumerate all the instances of this 1 to these a good w liter will always be 
^laliiral simplicity that occur in jioetry and . able to foice li^nself into the hearts of his 
painting, among the ancients and model 11s. : readers : ^ut even the strongest jiassions 
Wc slirdl only mention two examples of it, ^ are weakened — nay, sometimes tfitally 
the beauty of which consists in the pathetic. ' e\tinguisheil-^hy mutual ojqiosUion, di.s- 
Anaxagoras the jiliilosojdier, and ])ie- ; sipatiou, and actpiired insensibility. How 
ceplor of Pcnelc'., being told that both j often at thf theatre is the tear of sympath) 
his sons were dead, laid liish.iiid upon his ■ and the bui^t of laughter repressed by a 
heart, and, after a short ]iause, consoled | ridiculous species of prule,refusinga])pro- 
hnnself with a refleetioii^coialied in thiec ' bation to *1110 author and aeloi^ and 
words, ijoeii/ Ovtitox^^ \ knew [ renoiineiiig •.socifty wHh the audience ! 

th$y werciT moital.’' 'flie other instance ' This .seeming insensibility is not owing to 
we ‘select from the tragedy of Macbeth. ' any original tlefect. Nature has st ret chcxl 
The gallant Macduff, being infoimed that , the stiiiig, though it has long ceased to 
his wife and chihlren vere miinleied by i vibrate. It^may have been disylaccd and 
Hi^rder of the tyrant, pulls his hat over his distracted by the violeiKc of*piide ; it 
eyes, and Vis internal agjuiy bursts out j may « have lost its tone throiiglT long 
into an exclaniation »)f four words, the disuse, oi be so twisted or overstrained as 
most exjiressive perhajis that evei were to produce the most jarring discords, 
uttered : “He has no children.” TliLs is If so little regard is ])aid to^attire when 
the energetic language of simple nattvre, she knocks so ]M)vverfully at the breast, 
wbicb is now grown into disrepute. iJy she must he altogether neglected and 
the ])reseiit mode ol education wc are diApised m her calniei ^lood of serene 
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tranquillity, when nolliiiif; ajipears to 
iccommciid lier but simplicity, jnopncty, 
and iniiuccncc. A pcrsrtii mu^l lia\e 
Iclicate feelings that can t^i^te the 
celeliratcd rejiailee in Terence . Homo 
sum ; nihil liumani a^ie aJicnum jfiito,” 
— “ 1 am a man ; Iherefore think I have 
an 'interest in every tiling that concerns 
humanity.” A clear blue sky, spangled 
with stars, will juove.an insijnd object to 
eyes accustomed to the glare of torches 
and tajiers, gilding. and glitter ; eyes that 
will turn with disgust from the green 
mantle of the * s])ring, so gorgeously 
adorned with buds 'and foliage, llovveis 
and blossoms, to contemplate a gaudy 
silken robe, striped and intersected with 
unfriendly .tints, that fritter the masses of 
light, and distract^ the vision, pinked into 
the most fantastic forms, /loimced, and 
furbelowed, and fringed with all the 
littleness of art unknown fo elegance. 

'Idiose ears that aie oj'fended by the 
notes of the thrush, the blackbird, and 
the nightingale will be regaled and 
ravished by the squeakingfcfiddle, touched 
by a musician who has 410 other genius 
than that which lies in his fingers: they 
will even be entertained wu]j the rattling 
of coaches, and tlie alarming knock by 
which the doors of faihionable people are 
so loudly (list iiiguished. 'J'he sense of 
smelling tliat delights iij. the scent of 
excrementitious animal juiced, such as 
musk, civet, and lumous salts, will loathe 
the fragrance of new m4)wn hay, the 
swectbrier, the liom'ysucklc, and the rose 
The organs that are giatitierl with the 
taste of sickly veal bled into a palsy, 
crammod fow'ls, and dropsical brawn, jieas 
without substance, peaelies wftliout taste, 
and pine-apples "witln^t flavour, will 
certainly nauseate the native, genuine, and 
salutary taste of Welch beef, Ikanstead 
mutton, and ]iarn-door fowls, whose 
juice^ re concocted by a natiy al digestion, 
and Vh se lle.'^h is consolidated by free 
air and exercise. In such a totnii j>er- 
veision of the senses the ide.as must be 
misrepresented, the powers of the imagi- 
nation fliswdcred, and the judgment, c»f 
CO isequence, unsound. The disease is 
attended with a false appetite, wliich the 
naluial food of#the mind will not satilfv 


It vxnll prefer Ovid to Tibullus, and the 
rant of Lee In the tenderness of Otway. 
The soul sinks into a kind of sleepy 
idiotism, and is diverted by toys and 
baubles, which can only be pleasing to 
llic most siqierficial curiosity. It is 
enlivened by a fjuick succession of trivial 
obj(?bts, that glisten and dance before tlic 
eye, and, like an infant, is Icepl awake 
and inspirited by the sound of a rattle. 

It must not only be daz/Ied and aroused, 
but also cheated, hurried, and perplexed, 
by the aitifice of deception, business, 
intricacy, and intrigue, — a kind of low 
juggle,»wbich may be termed the leger- 
demain of genius. 

In this stale of nlcpravity the mind 
cannot (‘njoy, nor indeed distinguish, the 
charms of natumi and moral beauty and 
dec(?ium. The ingenuous blush of native 
innocence, *the plain language* of ancient 
filth and sincerity, the cheerful resigna- 
tion to the will of Heaven, the mutual 
affection of the chanties, the voluntary 
resjiect paid to superior dignity or station, . 
the virtue of benelicence, extended even 
to thc‘ brute creation — nay, the very 
crimson glow of liealth, and .swelling lines 
of beauty, are despiserl, dclesled, scorned, 
and rifliculecl, as ignorance, rudeness, 
rusticity, and superstition. Thus we see 
how moral and natural beauty are con- 
nected, and of what importance it is", 
even to the formation of taste, that the 
manneis should be severely siiperinlendcd. 
This is a tusk i\hich ought to take the 
lead of science : for wc wall venture to 
say, tliat virtue is the foundation of taste ; 
or rather, that virtue and taste are built 
upon tile same foundation of seiisiliilily, 
and cannot lie disjoined without offering 
violence hoth^ Ihit virtue must 
informen, and taste instuicted ; otherwise 
they w'lll liolh remain imperfect ahd 
ineffectual : 

Oui (luliLit n.itri.L* dfd)c.-it, et quid amicis ; 
{JiHi sii aiuure paicns, quo fraler aniandiis, et 
liospos. • ^ ' 

Quod sit roiisrnpli, quod judicis oftlciiun, qu.o 
J\irtcs 111 bclkmi uiissi (iucis , illc jirofccto 
Redderc pcisoua,' scit conveiucnti.t uuque 

• IIOR 

I’hc f.Tilic wl)o wall nice discfTiinicnt knows 
Wh.it to his country and his fru-nds ho ow^s ; 
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How v.ii Kills nature waniis tlie huni.in bicasl, 

To love the parent, Inothei, fiicnd, or guest ; 
What the great funetums of our judges are, 

Of senators, and generals sent to war , 

Hec.in distingnis)i, with nnerriiig art, * 

The Strokes peculiar to each dilTerent p.irt 

Fkanc IS 

Thus we see taste is composed of nature 
improved by art, of feeling tuloietf by 
instruction. 

ESSAY XIII. j 

Cultivation of Taste. 

I T A V I N ( ; exfUained w liaf” Vve' cbncci ve to 
be true taste, and in some measure 
accounted for the jircvalence of vitiated 
taste, we should pioceed to point out the 


Taxes remit, and garrisons withdiaw " 

The crowd, astonished half, and lialf informed, 
Stared dubious round , some questioned, some 
exclaimed, 

(Like one^who, dreaming between hope and fear, 
Is lost m anxious joy,) “ lie that again — 

Me th:^ .igain pioclainuid distinct and loud ’ 

Loud and distinct it was again proclaimed , 

And, still as niidinglit in the rural 

When the gale slumbers, they the waims devolved. 

Awhile seveie ;ima/ument held them nuile. 

Then, bursting bro.id, the boundless shout to 
heaven • 

From many .1 thousand he.irts ecstatic sprung ’ 
On cveiy hand ichcllowetklo their joy 

The swelling sea, the locks, .o.d vo(,al hills 

lake liacchaflals Vjicy flew, 

Lath oilier straining m .1 shict cmhrace : 

Nor strained a slave, antnoud acclaims till night 
Round the pioconsurs tent lepealed rung. 


most effectual in \diich a iialtiial 

capacity may be imjuovctl nilo a delicacy 
of judgment, and an intimate aojiiaintaiice 
with the Belles Letties. We shall taive il 
for gianted that proper means’ have been 
used to form the maimers, and attach the 
mind to viitue. The lieait, cultivated by 
juecept, and warned by example, imj)ro\es 
in sensibility, which is the foundation of 
taste. By distinguishing the innuence 
and scojic of moiabty, and cheiisliing the 
ideas of benevolence, it aeijiiires a habit 
of .sym})athy, wliieh tenderly feels respon- 
sive, like the vibration of nnisoiiS, every 
touch of moral beauty, lienee it is that 
a man of a social bearl, euiteiidered by 
the practice of virtue, is awakened to the 
most pathetic emotions by eveiy uncom- 
mon instance of genciosity, compassion, 
alid greatness of soul. Is tbeie any man 
so dead to sentiment, so lost tohumanily, 
as to read unln()^ ed the generous behaviour 
of the Romans to the stales of (. I recce, as 
It IS recounted by Tivy, 01 embellished 
by 'riiomson in his jio^m of Liberty? 
;Spealving of (Ireece 11^ the di^lme of her 
4 )o\ver, when her fieedom hd longer 
existed, be says : 

As at lier Islhmian games — a fading pomp — 

Her full asst milled yiiUh innumerous ^w.llmcd, 
On a ttilmnal raised Fi amimcs sal 
A victoi he, from the dccfi pluilaiix iiierccd 
Of iroii-coalfcPMaccclon, and h^ck 
The Grcci.ui Ijnanl to his bounds rejiclied 
In the high thoughtless gaiety tif ganic. 

While sport alone their unambitious hearts 
Possessed, the sudden li limpet, ■‘’ounding hoarse, 
Bade silence o’er the bright .issembly reign. 
Then tluis a herald, — “ Tti the slates of Greece 
'J’hc Roman people iiiiLonfmed le.store 
'rr..ar ia.....f; ? i - 


'I'o tine acrpiainted with the genius of 
(Lecce, the chaiacler and disposition of 
that polished, i)eo] lie, admired for .science, 
renowned foi an iijextmguishable love of 
freedom, nothyig can be more affecting 
than ibis instance of generous magnamniity 
of the Ki)inan»]H‘ople, in lesionng them 
unasked to the full fruiliun of those liberties 
wbicb they had su imfoitunately lost. 

Tlie mind ofsensibility is eiiually struck 
by the genet 011^ conftdeme of Alexander, 
x\ 1 k) diinks without hesitation the jiotion 
piesciited liy his ])]i)sician Philip, even 
aftei he had leceived intimation tliat poison 
was tontained in flic cup : a noble and 
pathetic scene, which hath acquired new 
djgnil) and ex]»xssion under the inimitable 
jiencil of i?l Siieiii . Humanity is melted 
into leais of tender adniiialion by the 
dcpui tinent uf»l lenry 1 V, of h lancc, while 
his lebelligus siilijecls comiielled him to 
fonn the blockade of bi-s cajiital. In 
chastising bis enemies, be could not but 
lemembci they were bis people ; and 
knowing lh^:y WTre reduced to tbe*exlre- 
mity of famine, ne generously connived at 
the methods practised tr^ supply them w ith 
jirovision. Chancing one day to m^iel 
two jieasants who had been detected in 
these practites as they were let^ to execu- 
tion, they implored Ins clemency, decilaring, 
ill th?; sight of Heaven, they had no other 
way to ]>rocu]e subsistence for their wives 
and cliildren ; he pai cloned ^lei^i on the 
spot, and giving them all^the money 
that wMs in his juirse, “ Henry of Bcarnc 
isiMHir,” said he; “had he more, money 
to^lTord, you should have it : go home to 
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your families in ])eace ; and rtanember 
your tluiy to Ood and your allegiance lo 
your sovercijijn/’ luuiunerable examples 
of the same kind may he selected tn»m 
Inslory both ancient and modern, tbe^tiuly 
of vvliieli we would tlierefore strenuously 
recommend, 

Ilistoiical kno^\led^e, indeed, becomes 
necessary on many oilier accounts, winch 
in its jilaee we will e^xplain ; but as the 
formation of the lu'ait is of the first con- 
se(|Uenee, and shoirtd piecede tlie cultiva- 
tion of the uiid(^i l.mdmj;, such sliiknu^ 
instances of supenoi virtue ouL;ht*lo be 
culled for the peiu*af of the youni^ l>ui)il, 
who w^ll read llu'in with ea;^erness, and 
revolve them with pleasiue. 'Idius the 
yoLin^ minJ liccomes enamoun‘d of moral 
lieaiity, and the jiassions au; listed on tlie 
side of humanity. Me;iuwhile, knowdedt^e 
of a diffeieiit specie^ will po hand m h.ind 
with the advances of moialily, and the 
understand mp be piadiUlly extended. 
Vntiie and sentmiout icciprocally assist 
each other, and both conduce to the 
impioveinenl of ])cici‘])lu^i. While the 
scholars chief attention 'is employed m 
learning the Latin and (Ireek lanpuapcs, 
and this is peneially the tasked childhood 
and catly youth, it is even then the busi- 
ness of the ])rece])toi^to pive his mind a 
turn for observation, lo direct his ])oweis 
of discernment, to ]H)intt)ut the dislm- 
puisliing marks of chaiacter, ^ind dwell 
upon the charms of moial aiul intellectual 
beauty, as they may chance to occur in 
the classics that arc used foi his^iistructiou 
In reading Cornelius Nepos and I’hitaich’s 
Lives, even wUli a view to grammatical 
nrijirovc^ient only, he will insensibly im- 
bibe, Aiid learn to compaie, i^leas ufgieat 
importance. lie will liftome enamoured 
of virtue and patriotism, and ac(jiuie a 
detestation for vice, euielly, aiidcoiruption. 
'I'he p'--isal of the Roman story in the 
works of i,h)rus, Sallust, I av)% and Tacitus 
will irii -.]sti1)ly engage his attention, 
expand his concept ion, cherish Ins meftiory, 
exercise his )udgnieiit, and warm linn witli 
a noble S])irt of emulation. He will con- 
template wth love and admiration the 
disinterested candour of Aristides, sur- 
tVamed the Just, whom the guilty eal^ils 
ol his rival 'riuiniistoclcs exiled from *iis 


I inigraleful coimlry hyn sentence of ostra- 
' cism. He will he surprised to learn, that 
; one of his fellow-citi/.ciis, an illiterate 
' artisan* hi died by his enemies, chancing 
to meet Imn in tlie street without knowing 
Ins jieisoii, dcsiied he would write yVristides 
on j^is shell (which i\as the method those 
pleheians used to vote against delin(|uenls), 
when the imioceiil patiiot wrote his own* 
name without coiiijilaiut oi expostulation. 

He will will) etiual aslouishment ajiplaud 
I the mllcxible iiilegnty of Kabiieiiis, who 
p»‘ilcired the povcity of innocence to all 
the ]»oinj) of aflkumce with Avlncli Pyrrhus 
I endeavTuired to seduce him fiom the arms 
1 of his Duintry. He will apjirove with 
; trausjiort ihe flohle generosity of his soul 
: m )e)ectmg the ]>ro]>osal of tliat T’imci'’s 
jihysiciaii, who offered lo take him off by 
jioison ; and in sending the caitiff bound 
lo his so\c‘ieign, whom he would have so 
basely and eriully lietrayed. 

' In leading tin* ancneiil authors, even foi 
the ]uirposes of school edncation, the 
' Uiifoimed laslt' will lu'giM lo relish tlie-nk,, 
irresisl ' Me energy, giealness, and subimiity ' 
of Homei ; the serene majesty, the 
melody, and jiathos of Virgil ; tlie tender- 
ness of ^ap])hi) and Tibullus ; the elegance 
and piopnety of 'I'ereiice ; the giacc, 
vivacity, satne, and sentiment of Hmace. 

Nothing will inoic conduce to the im- 
]irovement of the scholar in his know ledge 
of the languages, as well as in taste uikI 
morality, than Ins being obliged lo Irans- 
late clioue pails and jiassages of the mirU 
approved classics, both poetry mid prose, 

I especially the hitler: such as the orations 

■ of Demosthenes and Isocrates, the treatise 
^ of Longinus on the Sublime, the Lorn- 
I nieiitnrif's of Ca^ai,the ICpistlesof Cicero 
' and Ihe ’'oifjigcr Ptmy, and the tw^o lele- 
' brated s[)eeehes in the f'atilinarian con.- 
I s])iracy by Sallust. ]>y this practice he 
; will bccomemoreiiitiniate with thcbcaiitics 

■ of tin writing and the idioms of the lan- 
I gunge from winch he translates; at the 

same lime, it j^ill form his sf^de, and. by 
exercising his talent of exju'ession, make 
I him a moie perfect master of his mother 
lonj;iic. Cicero tells us, that in lia.islating 
two orations wdiich the most celebraleii 
, orators of (Greece iironounced ngninst each 
other, he jjerformed this task, not as a 
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ervilc interpreter, but as an oiatur; jne- 
erving the sentiments, forms, and figures 
)f tlic original, ])utadapting the expression 
o the taste and manners of tlie Reftnans : 

‘ In quibus nun verljum pro verbo necesse 
lahui reddere, sed gen us omnium verboriim 
nmquc servavi,” — “in which 1 did^not 
liink it was necessary to tianslnte literally 
vord for word, but 1 jneserved the.iiatural 
Liid fill 1 bcoj)c of the whole. “ ( )f the same 
>pinion was Horace, who says, in his Art 
)f Poetry : 

Nec vcrbuiiv vcibo cm .ibis redJcic fidus 

Intcrpres , 

''Jor word for word translalc withprunful care. 

Vevcrthelcss, in takilig th^‘ liberty here 
pant(‘d, we are ajit to run into the other 
extreme, and substitute equivalent thoughts 
Lud phrases, till hardly any feaUires of tht‘ 
inginal remain. The nietajihors of figures, 
‘Specially in poetry, ought to be as reli- 
poiisly preserved as the imagesof painting, 
vluchwe canuotalter or exchange without 
lestroying, or injuring at least, the cha- 
•acter and style of the original. 

In this manner the preceptor will sow 
he seeds of that taste which will soon 
germinate, rise, blossom, and yioduee 
lerfect fruit by dint of future care and 
mltivation. In order to restrain the 
^ixuriancy of the young imagination, which 
5 apt to run riot, to enlarge the stock of 
,deas, exercise the reason, and ripen llie 
ifdgment, the juqiil must be engaged in 
die severer study of science, lie must 
kjarn geometry, which Plato recommends 
for strengthening the mind, and enabling 
it to think with precision, lie must be 
made acquainted with gcograjihy and 
chronology, and trace philosoiihy through 
all her branches. Witinut geijguiphy and 
chronology he will not be able to acquire 
a distinct idea of history; nor judge of the 
propriety of many interesting scene.s, and 
a thousand allusions, that present them- 
selves in the works of genius. Nothing 
opens the nflnd so much a'»the rcsearchc.s 
of philosophy : they inspire us with .sub- 
lime conceptions of the Creator, and sub- 
ject, as it were, all nature to our comimuid. 
These bestow that liberal turn of thinking, 
and in a great measure contribute to that 
universality in learning, by which a. man 


oftasteought tobeciniiiently distinguished. 
Rut history is the inexhaustiiile source 
from which he will derive his most useful 
knowle(^gc‘ lespectiiig the progiess of tile 
human mind, the c»)nstituljuii of govern- 
ment, ^the rise and decline of eiiijiires, the 
revolution of arts, the variety of character, 
and the vicissitudes of fortune. 

The knowledge of history en.ililcs tiie 
])oet not only to pawit characleis, but also 
to describe luagniticcnt and interesting 
scenes <jf battle and advimture. Not that 
the ])oet or ])ainter otighl to be restrained 
to the Jet ter of historical truth. History 
I represents what has" really happeiieil in 
' nature; the other aits exhibit whaj, might 
have iKqijieiied, with .such exaggeration 
of circumstance and feature as may be 
deemed an ii\)i)rovemeiJ on nature : but 
this exaggeration jiiust not be cariieil 
beyond the bopnds of juohabilily ; and 
these, generally si)eaking, the knowledge 
of history wilU asceitaiii. It would be 
extremely dilficult, if not impossible, to 
find a man actually existing, whose ]u'()- 
jioriions shoul# answer to those of the 
Gieek statue dtsliiiguished by the name 
of the A]h)11o of lielvedere, or to produce 
a woman siiwilar in proportion of jiarts to 
the olhcrcelebrated jucee called the Venus 
de Medicis ; thercfifrc it may be tiuly af- 
firmed, that they are not conformable to the 
real standard ofiiiatuve: nevertheless, every 
artist will 8wn, Dial they are the very aiche- 
types of grace, elegance, and symmctiy; 
and oveiy jiulging e\c must behold them 
with admii^ation, as improvements on tlie 
lines and lineaments of natui e. The 1 1 ul h 
is, tfic scul])tor or statuary coniposeil the 
various proportions in nature from a great 
number of diffcrmiL subjects, every imbvid- 
ual of which he found imperfect or tlefccl ive 
in some one ]iart\cular, though beautiful in 
all the rest; and finm these observatiuni., 
corroborated by taste and judgment, he 
formed an #ideal pattern, acc^nding to 
which his idea was modelled, and pro- 
duced in execution. 

I Kverybody knows the story of Zeuxis, 

^ the famous painter of IIeijj|L;l(ji,^iwh<), 
j according to Pliny, inventeir the chiarc 
I oKitro^ or disposition of light and shade, 
anunig the ancients, and excelled all his 
I contemporaries* in the ehmnatique, or art 
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of colouring. Tins great artist being 
employed to draw a perfect beauty in 
the character of Helen, to be placed in 
the temple of Juno, culled out fi\(p of the 
most beautiful damsels the city could pio- 
duce, and selecting what was cxcelmnt in 
each, combined them in one picture accord- 
ing to the ])redisposilion of his fancy, so 
that it shone forth an ania/ing model of 
perfection. In like iwanner every man tif 
genius, regulated by true taste, ciiteitaiiis 
in his imagination' an ideal beauty, con- 
ceived and ciiltivali'il as an improvement 
upon natuie : and this \ve refer ilo tlie 
article o( invention. 

It is jhe business of art to imitate nature, 
but not with a servile pencil ; and to choose 
lho.se attitudes and disjiositionsonly which 
are beaiitilul anc^ engaging With tins 
view, we must avoul all disagieeable 
prospects of nature, wmicl^ excite the ideas 
of abhorrence and disgust Foi e\ain]»le, 
a paiatei would not limUhis account in 
exlidiilmg the resemblance of a dead cai- 
case half consumed by vermin, or of swine 
wallow'ingin orduie, or of '.beggar lousing 
himself on a dunghill, tbougli these scenes 
should lie jiaiuled never so naturnlly, and 
all the world must allow lint tlie scenes 
weie taken fioni nature, because the merit 
of the imitation woitld be gicatly ovei- 
balanced by the vile choice of the artist 
Tlicre are nevertheless nuiny scenes of 
honor which please in tlie rein^enlalion, 
from a certain interesting gieatness, which 
we shall cndea\oiir to ex|#]ain when w'c 
come to considei the sublime.^ ; 

Wcic we to judge eveiy production by 
the rigorous lules of natuie, we sh'ould 
reject the Iliad of llomei, lli^' /haieid of 
Virgii, and every^ cclelnaleij tiagedy of 
antiquity and tlie*pre.sc?ll limes, because 
there is no such thing in nature as a J leelor 
or Turiuis talking m hexameter, <)r an 
Othello iiiblank verse: we should condemn 
the ilercyles of Sophocles, i^id the JVIiser 
of lere, because we never knew a hero 
so strong as the <nie, ora wretch so Soidid 
as the other. But if we considei poetry 
as an Hevat^on of natural dialogue, as a 
delightfiil vtihicle for conveying tlie noblest 
sentiments of heroism and ijatnot viitiie, 
to regale the sense with the sounds^ of 
niusical cxiircssion, whik the fancf u, 


ravished with enchanting images, and the 
heart warmed to rapture and ecstasy, we 
must allow that jioetry is a perfection to 
j wdiich* natuie would gladly aspire; and 
that, ihongli it sin passes, it does notilcviate 
fiom hei, ]>rovi(led the characters are 
marked \vith projiriety, and sustained by 
genius. Characleis, llierefoic, both m 
poetry and iianilmg, may be a little o\jer- 
ebarged, or exaggerated, without offering 
violence to natuie ; nay, they must he 
exaggerated in order to be striking, and 
to presiTvc the idea of inntalion, wdieiice 
tlie leader and spcctalor derive, in ninny 
instances, llieir chief dt'liglit. If wc meet 
a eommon acijiiaintance in the street, wc 
see Inm w'ltho’iit emotion ; but should we 
cli.ince to spy Ins jiorlrait well executed, 
we aie stiuck with pleasirfg adihiration. 
In fins ca#<e the jdeasiiie arises entirely 
from the imitation. We every day hear 
unmoved the natives of Ireland and Scot- 
land sjieaking llieir own dialects; but 
should an Itnghshman mimic either, we 
aie apt to buist out into a loud laugh of 
aiqilause, being sin])nsed and tickled by 
the iniilalioii alone ; though, at the same 
time, w e cannot but allow llial tlieimilalion 
is im]ig;feel. We are more affected by 
reading Shakespeare’s desci qilionof I )over 
('lift' and Otway’spicluie of the Old Hag, 
than w'e should lie weie we actually placed 
on the sinnniit of the one, oi met in reality 
with such a beldame as the other; liecause 
in leading these descrqilions we refer to 
oui own e\|)erii‘nce, and ])eJceive, with 
surjirisc, the justness of the imitations. 
But if it IS so close as to lie mi.staken 
for natuie, the pleasuie then will cease, 
because the /nifiTjaiSjOv imitation, no longer 
appears • 

A H'.tolle^says, tkat all poetiy and music 
isimUatiou, w hether epic, 1 ragic, oi comte, 
whether vocal oi iiisliumeiital, from llic 
l>i])e or the lyie. He observes, that iit 
mail there is a propensity to iniitate, evert 
from his infancy ; that the first perccjitions 
of tile mind an* acquired by hflitation ; an4, 
seems to think, that the pleasuie derive 
fiom nnitatiou is the gratification of an 
aimelite imjdanted by nature. We slioulci 
vainer think the pleasure it gives arises 
from the mind’s contemplating that ex- 
cellency of art, which thus rivals nature, 
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and seems to vie willi her in creating 
such a stnking_j;esemblance of her works. 
"J'luis tTiF'arts may l^e justly termed imi- 
tative, even in the article of invAition : 
for, in forming a character, contriving an 
incident, and desciibing a scene, he must 
still keep nature in view, and refer every 
particular of his invention to her standard ; 
^ otherwise his pioduction will be destitute 
of truth and probability, without which 
the beauties of miitation cannot subsist. 
It will be a monster of incongruity, such 
as Horace alludes to in the beginning of 
his Kpistlc to the Ihsos ; 

Hiuiiano c.ipiii cerviceni pictor equinarn * 
untjere si veht, ct v.irias inclucere ]>Iiimas 
Jndiquc collatis ineiril)i is, ut tiir^iiei atriiru 
Desinat in pisceiii imilicr fonnosa siiperne , 
Spcctatnm adinissi risiim teneatis amici 1 ' 

Suppose a painter to a human head 
Should join a horse’s neck, and wildly spreafl 
The various plumage of the fcathci’d kiiul 
O’er linihs 01 diflferent beasts, absurdly join’d ; 

(.)i if he gave to view a beauteous maid, 

Above the waist with every charm array’d, 

Should a foul fish her lower parts unfold, 

Would you not laugh such pictures to behold? 

f The magazine of nature supplies all 
‘ those images which compose the most 
beautiful imitations. This the artist 
examines occasionally, as he would con- 
sult a collection of masterly .sk*etches; 
and selecting particulars for his purpose, 
mingles the ideas with a kind of en- 
thusiasm, or T<) BfTiov, wdiicli is that gift 
of Heaven we call genius, and finally 
produces such a whole as coiuinands 
admiration and ajiplausc, 

ESSAY XIV. 

Griffin of Poetry. 

Thk study ofiKilile literature is generally 
supposed to include all the liberal arts of 
poetry, painting, sculfiture, music, elo- 
quence, and architecture. All these are 
kmnded on imitation ; and all of them 

f iutually assist and illustrate each other. 

ut as painting, sculpture, music, and 
architecture cannot be perfectly attained 
without long«practice of maiiual operation, 
.shall distinguish them from poetry 
and doquence,’ which depend entirely on 
|he {acuities of the mind; and on these 
last, as on the arts which immediately 
constitute the llelles Lettres, employ our 
attention in the jircsent inquiry : or, if it 


should run to a greater length than W’c 
propose, it shall be confined to poetry 
alone; a subject that comprehends in its 
full cxlejit the piovince of taste, or wdiat 
, IS called jiolile literature; and diffeis 
esseiiftally from eloquence, both in Us 
1 end and origin. 

I Poetry sprang from case, and w'as con- 
scciatcd to ])leasuie; wdiereas eloquence 
arose fiom necessity, and aims at convic- 
tion, When we say poetry spiang fiom 
ease, jierhaps w^e ought'^to cxcejit that 
[ species of it which Oived its rise to inspi- 
I ration .and cntlnisin.^m, and properly be- 
i longed to the culture* oT religion. In the 
' fiist ages of mankind, and even in the 
; original slate of nature, the unfettered 
I mind must have been struck w'Uh sublime 
I conceptions, with ailmii^tion and awe, by 
those gieat phenmnena which, though 
1 every day rc\)eated, can ne\ er be viewed 
! w itliout inlenial emotion. Those would 
. lireak foith in exclamations expressive of 
the passion j^roduced, whether siirjirisc 
' or giatiludc, teiror or exultation 'J'he 

■ using, the apparent course, the setting, 
and seeming renovation of the sun ; tlie 

. 1 evolution of light and daikness; the 
si)lendour,cl«iiigc, and circuit of the moon, 
and the canopy of heaven bespangled with 
I Stars, must have prndiiced expressions of 

■ wonder and adoialion. “ O glorious hi- 
I miliary ! great #ye of the world ! source 
' of that lig^it which guides my steps! of 

that heat wdiich warms me wdieii chilled 
i w^ith cold ! of Uiat influence wdiich cheers 
! the face of nature ! whither dost thou re- 
1 tire every evening with the shades? Wdience 
dost tholi spiing every morning with reno- 
! vated lustre and never-fading glory ? Art 
not thou tfie ruler, the creator, tluj god 
1 of all that 1 Sehdil? 1 •adore thee, as thy 
I child, thy slave, thy siquiliant 1 1 crave 

'thy protection, and the continuance of 
j thy goodness ! Leave me not to perish 
I wdth cold, oii to wander solitary in utter 
j darkness ! Return, return, after thy w^pnted 
1 absence: drive before thee the gloomy 
i clouds that would obscure the face of 
nature. The birds begin to warble, and 
^ every animal is filled w'itli glamic^ at thy 
I approach : even the trees, the herbs, and 
' the flowers seem to rejoice with fresher 
* beiftities, and sepd forth a grateful incense 
V ^ 
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to thy power, whence their oii^nn is de- 
rived ! ’ A number of individuals, ins]iired 
With the same ideas, would join in these 
orisons, which would lie acconipai^ied with 
correspundinj^ pcstieulations oi the body, 
t hey would be inijiiovcd by jnac lice, and 
grow regulat fiom repetition. J he sounds 
and gestures would naturally fall into 
measured cadence 1 hus the song and 
dance w'ould be produced ; and a system 
of woisJnp being formed, the muse wandd 
be coiiseciated to tfiw imi])oses of religion 

Hence those^Jonns of thanksgivings 
and litanies of sii])plication with* which 
the religious rites 'ol all nations, even the 
most UaibaroLis, are at this tlay celebrated 
in every (juaitei of the known \\(‘ild. 
Indeed,’ this is a circumstance in which 
all nations sinjni^-mgly agiye, how much 
soevei they may di^fei in every othei 
article of laws, customs, manners, and 
lehgion. The ancient Kgyptians cele- 
brated the festivals of thew god Apiswnth 
hymns and dances. The sujierslition 
of the (Iieeks, partly derived from the 
Kgyjitiaiis, al)Ounde(l \vit% ]>oetical ceie- 
monies, such as choruses find hymns, sung 
and danced at their apotheoses, sacrifices, 
games, and dmnalions. Tlie Romans 
had their Ciumcn St’ci//an- and Sahan 
jiriesis, who oi> certifln festivals sung and 
danced tlirough the streets of Rome. 
'I'he Israelites were famous for this 
kind of exultation: “And Afiriam, the 
jirophetcss, the sistei of Aaron, took a 
timlircl in her hand, and ^11 the w'onien 
went outaftei lier, with tiinbr^ds and with 
dances, and Miriam answered them. Sing 
ye to the Tord,” iVc. — “ And David 
danced* before the Tord \^illi all his 
migli/..” The psalms aimi^osed by this 
monarch, the songs of Deiiorah and Isaiah, 
aie farther confinnatious of what we have 
Sifdvaneed. 

Fioni the Pluenicians the Greeks lior- 
rowtfi cursed Orthyani vvheii 

they 4^ dficed their children to Diana. 
'I'he ])()etry of tin* bards constituted' gieal 
part of tlic religious ceremonies among 
the Chi^ls^nd Rritons ; anil the carousals 
of the Gmhs were religious institutions, 
celebrated with songs of triuinjih. The 
Mahometan Dervise dances to the sound 
of tlie flute. aiKW whirls himself round imtil 


he grows giddy, and falls into a trance. 
The Maiabous compose hymns in jiraise 
of Alla. The Chinese celebrate their 
grand* festivals with jirocessions of idols, 
songs, and instiiimcntal music. 'I'lie d’ar- 
tars, Samoiedcs, Laplanders, Negroes, 
even the Caffres called Mottentots, solem- 
ni /5 their worship (.such as it is) with 
songs and dancing ; so that we ma^y 
venture to say jioetry is the universal 
vehicle in w hich all nations have cxjircssed 
their most sublime concejitions. 

Poetiy w'as, in all ap])earance, previous 
to any concerted plan of w^orshij), and to 
every •established system of legislation. 
When certain mdi\iduals, by dint ot 
sujieiioi jirovf^ess dr understanding, had 
aciiuired the \cnejation of their fellow 
savages, and erected themselves into 
diviliities gn the ignorance and superstition 
of mankind; then mythology took place, 
and such a sw aini of deities arose, as pro- 
duced a religion lejilete with the most 
shocking absuiditics. I'hose 'vhom their 
su[)enoi talents had deified w^re found fo;. 
be still actuated liy the most brutal passions 
of human nature; and, 111 all inobability, 
their votaiics weie glad to find such cx- 
amtdes^ to countenance their own vicious 
inclmations. 'flius fornication, incest 
ra])e, and even bestiality, weie sanctified*' 
by the ainoiiis of Jupiter, Pan, Mara* 
Venus, and Apollo 'fheft was jiat ionized 
by Mercury, drunkenness by Haccluis, and 
ciiielty by Diana. 'I'he same heroes 
and legislatois, those who delivered their 
country, fouiifled cities, established socle* 
ties, invented useful arts, or contribtitqil 
in any eminent degiee to the security and 
haiijuness of tlicir fellow-creatures, were 
inspired by the •same lusts and ajipctites 
which tlommcertri among the inferior 
classes of mankind ; therefore every vice 
incident to human nature Avas celebiated 
in the \\t)ishi[) of one or other tif these 
diMinlies, aiul every infirmity coiiseciated 
by public feast and solemn sacrifice. Ti\ 

I these nistilutitfiis the Poet bote a jinncipal 
sliaie It was his genius that contrived 
the plan, that executed the form of wor- 
shrji, and recorded in verse the origin and 
adventuies of their gods and demigods. 
Hence the imjmnties and horrors of cer- 
tain rites ; the groves of Paphos and Baal- 
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Peor ; the orgies of Bacchus ; the human 
sacrifices to Moloch and Diana. Hence 
the theogony of Ilcsiod ; the thccjogy of 
Homer; and those innumerable maxims 
scattered through the ancient ]K)ets, in- 
viting mankind to gratify their sensual ^ 
appetites, in imitation of the gods, ^who ; 
were certainly tlie best judges of hap- ' 
])iness. It is well known that Plato 
expelled Homer from his commonwealth 
on account of the infamous characters by 
which he has distinguished his deities, as 
well as for some depraved sentiments 
winch he found diffused through th^course 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. Cacero enters 
into the spirit of Plr^^to, and exclaims, in 
his fust book /)r iVahini Dcoruni — “ Nec 
multa absurdiora sunt ea qua:, poetarum 
vocibiis fusa, ipsa suavitate nocueijint : , 
([ui ct ira inflammatos ct libidifie furentes 
induxerunt Deos, feceruntcjue ut eorum 
bella, pngnas, pra-lia, vulncra videreimis; 
odia jirceterea, dissidia, discordias, ortus, 
Uiterritiis, querelas, lanientationcs, effusas 
'in omrn mtemjierantia libidincs, adult eria, 
vincula, cum luimano genere concubitus, 
moitalcscjiie ex immortali procreatos ” — 

“ Nor are those things much more absurd 
which, flowing from the poet's <ongue, 
.have done mischief even by the sweetness 
of his expression. The poets have intio- 
fTiiced gods inflamed with anger and 
enraged with lust ; and even jiroduced 
before our eyes their wars, their wrang- 
ling, their duels, and their wounds. Tliey 
have ex]ioscd, besides, their antipathies, 
animosities, and dissensions ; their origin 
and death ; their complaints and lamenta- 
tions ; their appetites indulged to all man- 
ner of excess, their adulteries, their fetters, 
their amorous commerccVith the human 
species, and from immortal parents derived 
a mortal jifTspring.” 

As the festivals of the gods iiccessaiily 
produced good cheer, wliich often carried 
to riot and debauchery, mirth of conse- 
‘f|iience prevaded ; and this 'svas always 
i. attended with buffoonery.* Taunts and 
jokes, and raillery and repaitce, would 
necessarily ensue ; and individuals would 
contend for the victory in wit and genius. 
These contests would in time be reduced 
to some regulations, for the enteitaiument 
of the people thus assembled, and some 


prize 'Would be decreed to him who was 
judged to excel his rivals. The candidates 
for fame and profit being tluis stimulated, 
would 'task their taleiUs, and naturally 
reco^imend these alternate recriminations 
to the audience by clothing them willi a 
kind of poetical measure, which should 
bear a near resemblance to jirose. Thus, 

! as the solemn service of the day wms com- 
})osed in the most sublime sjiecies of poetry, 
such a.s the t)de or hymn, the subscc|uciil 
altercation was carrieef 01. in iambics, and 
gave rise to satire, * are told by the 
Stagiflte, that the hlglu^st species of poetry 
was employed in celebrating great actions, 
but the humbler sort used m this 4 <ind of 
contention ; and that in the ages of anti- 
quity there were some bards that professed 
heroics, ant^ some that pretended to 
iambics only. • 

Oi ot 5e lufjL^oov TroirjTai. 

To these ru(]e beginnings we not only 
ovv'e the birth of satire, but likewise the 
origin of dramatic poetry. 'I’ragedy her- 
self, which afterwards attained to such 
dignity as to rival the ejhc muse, was at 
first no other than a tiial of crambo, or 
iambics, betv,een two jicasants, and a goal 
w'as the prize, as Hoiace calls it, vile certa- 
meu oh hircnni^ “a mean contest for a he- 
goat.” Hence the name rpayephia, signi- 
f)ing the goat#oiig, from rpdyos, hurus^ 
and 

(^irniinc qni traj;;icc) vilem certavit ob hirruiii, 
Mf)x cti.nn a^rfstes satyros iUKi.i\ir, ct asper 
Jncolunn gravitate juciim tcntavit co, quod 
Jllccebns ciaT ct gratfi novitatc mor.uidus 
Speetotor, funrtusque ct potus ct exlex 

Hokace 

The tragic bard, a goat his bumble pri/c, 
b.ulc satyii. nijcvd and uuroutb arise ; • 

JIis muse severe, strure .inu undismay’d, 

, The rustic jc»ke in solemn str^jin convey'd , 

I For novelty alone he knew cuiiltl charm 
! A lawdess crowd, with wine and fe.isting w'arm.* 

' Satiie, then, w'as oiiginally a clownish 
dialogue in IiTose iambics, so called because 
' the aijlors were disguised like satyrs* who 
not only recited the praises of Bacchus, or 
I some other deity, but interspersed their 
hymns with sarcastic jokes ammltercation. 
Of this kind is the Cydop of Euripides, 
in 'W'hich Dlysses is the principal actor. 
Tlv Romans also had th^eir Atellanii\ or 
interludes, of the same nature, so call|^l 
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from the city of Atella, where they were 
firsi acted ; but these were highly polished 
in comparison of the original entertainment, 
which was altogether rude and innocent. 
Indeed the Cyrlo/> itself, though conmosed 
by the accomplished Euniiidcs, abounds 
with such impurity as ought not to appear 
on the stage of any civili/ed nation. 

It is very remarkable that Atcllariiry 
which were in effect tragi -comedies, grew 
into such esteem among the Romans, that 
the pel formers m* these pieces enjoyed 
several privilege^ which were refused to 
the ordinary actors They wene not 
obliged to unmask,* like the other players, 
when their action was disagreeable to the ! 
audience, ddiey were admitted into the 
army, and* enjoyed the privileges of free 
citi/ens, without •incurring .that disgrace 
which was affixed [<4 the characters of ! 
other actors. The poet ^Labciius, who 1 
was of equestrian order, being piesscd by J 
Julius (\esar to act a parUin his own per- ' 
formaiice, complied with great reluctance, 
and complained of the dishonour he had | 
incurred in his projogu^ preserved by j 
Macrobius, which is oife of the most ' 
elegant morsels of antiquity. | 

Tragedy and comedy flovicd from the 
same fountain, tliough their streams were , 
soon divided. The ^ame entertainment | 
which, under the name of tragedy, was 1 
rudely exhibited by clowns, for the ])ri/.e I 
of a goat, near some rural altar 8f Ilacehus, ' 
assumed the a])pcllati()n of comedy when i 
it was transferred into cities, and repre- | 
sented with a little inoie de4:oriim in a I 
cart or waggon that strolled from street to ! 
street, as the name Ka>/U(ji; 5 ia implies, f>eing 
derived* from ww/x??, a street, ^and ^54 a 
poem. To this origin Uor.'^ce alludes m 
these lines : * ^ 

Dicitur et plaustns vexisse poemata Thespis, 

* Quae canerent agcrentque peruncti fa;cibus ora. 

/hespis, inventor of dramatic art, 

C' .ivey’^ his vagrant actors in«i cart • 
tbgti o’er the crowd the mimic trilie appear’d. 
And play’d and sung, wuth lees of w#iie be- 
smear'd. 

Thesj^is^s called the inventor of the 
dramatic an, because he raised the subject 
from clownish altercation to the character 
and exploits of some hero : he improved 
the language and versification, and relit^ed 


■ the chorus by the dialogue of two actors. 

I This was the first advance tow\ards that 
I consummation of genius and art, which 
' constitlites what is now called a perfect 
tragedy. The next great imjirovcr was 
/Eschylus, of whom the same critic says : 

Pdht hunc personit palkEque repertor honcstae 
yiCschylus, et modicis iiistiavit pulpita tignis : 

Kt docmt inagnumque loqui mtiqiie cothjirno. 

Then i^schylus a decent virard used, 

Huilt a low stage, the flowing robe dilTused : 

In language more sublime the actors i.ige, 

And in the gi aceful buskin Head the st.ige 

The dialogue w^hich Thespis introduced 
was called the Ejusode, because it w’as an 
addition to the former subject, namely, 
the praises of Kaccliu’s ; so that now tragedy 
consisted of tw'o distinct parts, indejien- 
deiit of each other; the old reiitatwc, 
wliifh wai^thc chorus, sung in honour of 
the gods ; and the episode, which turned 
upon the adventures of some hero. This 
episode being found very agreeable to the 
jieople, d'-schyUis, who lived about half a 
century after Thesjiis, still improved thfei ,, 
drama, united the chorus to the episode, 
so as to make them both parts or members 
of one fable, multiplied the actors, con- 
trived ^le stage, and introduced the deco- 
rations of the theatre ; so that Sojibocles, - 
who succeeded vEschylus, had but 
stej) to surmount in order to bring tin? ' 
diama to perfection. Thus tragedy wAS 
gradually dedached from its original insti- 
tution, which was entirely religious. The, 
])riesls of Raccliiis loudly complained of"* 
this innovation by means of the episode, 
which was foreign to the intention of 
chorus ; and hence aro^e the proverb jQf 
Nihil ad Dwfiysium, “Nothing to tHe 
purpose.” PI utaich himself mentions -the 
episode asf a perversion of tragedy from 
the honour of the gods to the jiassions'of 
men. lUit notwithstanding all opposition, 
the new tragedy succeeded to admiration; 
because it was found the most pleasing 
vehicle of conveying moral truths, of . 
meliorating tljc heart, and tsctending the 
I interests of humanity. 

I Comedy, according to Aristotle, is the 
younger sister of Tragedy. As the.first 
originally turned upon the praises ofi the 
I gods, the latter dwelt on the follies and 
i vices of mankind. Such, we mean, was 
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tile scope of that species of poetry which 
acquired the name of comedy, in contra- 
diction to the tragic muse; for in the 
beginning they were the sained The 
foundation upon which comedy was built 
we have already explained to be the prac- 
tice of satirical repartee or altercation, in 
which individuals exposed the follicff and 
frailties of each other on public occasions 
of worship and festivity. 

The first regular plan of comedy is said 
to have been the Afari^z/rs of Homer, ex- 
posing the idleness and folly of a worthless 
character; but of this peiformance we 
have no remains. That divisioi^ which 
is termed the Ancioit Comedy belongs to 
the labours of Kiij^ilis, .Cratiiius, and 
Aristophanes, who were conteinjioraries, 
and flourished at Athens about four hun- 
dred and thirty years befoie the Christian 
era. Such w^as the licence of the muse 
at this ])eru)d, that, far from lashing vice 
in general characters, she boldly exhibited 
the exact portrait of every individual wdio 
,4ia(l rendered himself remarkable or noto- 
rious by his crimes, folly, or debauchery. 
She assumed every circumstance of his 
external apiicaiance, his very attiie, air, 
manner, and even his name ; according 
. to the observation of Horace, 



■p:-- (UioiiiincoinaMlia ))nsru \ iroruni esl , 

.'‘Si’quis crat di^ruis describi, timul malvis, ;mt fur, 
Qiiod moULliiis aut sicaruis, aut alioqui 
F.'ifnosus, imilta cum liljcrtate notahmt. 

, The comic poets, in its earliest aj^e, 

Whp form' cl tile nuintiers of the (Irt-ciaii stage — 
Was there a villain who might justly claim 
*A better right of being damn’d to fame, 

‘'Jlhke, cut-throat, thief, whatever was his crime, 

^ '^'hey boldly stigmati/ed the wretch in rhyme 

‘Kupolis is said to liavc satiri/cd Alcibiades 
ill' this manner, and to have fallen a sacri- 
fice to the resentmciit of tlmt jiowerfid 
Athenimi : but others say he was drowned 
in the Hellespont, during a war against 
the Lacedemonians ; and that in con- 
sequence of this accident the Athenians 
passed a decree, that no iwet should ever 
bear arms. • , 

.The comedies of Cratinus are recom- 
mended by (,)uintilian for theii eloquence ; 
and' Plutarch tell^ us, that even Pericles 
himself could not escape the censure of 
this ]i()et. 

Aiistonhanes, of whom there arc eleven 


comedies still extant, enjoyed such a pre- 
eminence of reputation, that the Athe- 
nians, by a public decree, honoured him 
with a crown made of a consecrated olive 
[ tree, which grew in the citadel, for his 
careiind success intletecting and exposing 
I the vices of those who governed the com- 
monw^calth. Yet this poet, whether im- 
' pelled by mere wantonness of genius, or 
: actuated by malicg and envy, could not 
’ refrain hum employing the shafts of his 
I ndicule against Soernjes, the most vencr- 
I able character of fagati antiipiity. In 
1 the c^nnedy of The Cdfliids this virtuous 
i ])hilosopher w^as ex4iithted on the stage, 

! undei his own name, in a cloak exactly 
I resembling thnt which Socrates Vore, in 
I a mask nuxlellcd from his features, dis- 
I luiting pnlilicly on the nature of right 
and wrong.* This was undoubtedly an 
instance of the m*)st flagiant licentious- 
ness • and W'hSl renders it the more extra- 
ordinary, the ^aiiditnce received it with 
' great ap])lanse, even w'hile Sociates him- 
self sat publicly in the theatre. Tlie truth 
is, the Athcniipis were so fond of ridicule, 
that they relished it even when employed 
against the gods themselves, some of 
whose chi^iacteis W’cre veiy roughly 
, handled by Aristophanes and his livals 
in reputation. • 

! We might here draw a parallel l)etW’'ccn 
the mliabitaiil^ of Athens and the natives 
ofEnglaifd in point of constitution, genius, 
and disposition. Athens w'as a free state 
like England* that piqued itself upon the 
influence of the democracy. I.ike Eng- 
land, its wealth and strength depended 
' upefti its maritime jiower ; and it generally 
acted as umpire in the disputes tjiat arose 
among il^ neighbours. The peqj^lc of 
Athens, l]k*e tllise of* England, were re- 
, markably ingenious, an^l made great pro- 
' gross in the arts and sciences. They 
excelled in poetiy, history, philosojiby, 

! mechanics, ^nd mamifaclures ; they xvere 
acute, discerning; disputatious, ‘fiddle, W'a- 
verirtg, rash, and combustible, and, above 
all other nations m Europe, addicted to 
ridicule; a character which the English 
inherit in a very rcmarkahle*e^'ee. 

If we may judge from the writings of 
Aristophanes, his chief aim xvas to gratify 
thfe spleen an^ excite ^he mirth of his 
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audience ; of an audience, loo, that would 
seem '*) have been uninformed by taste, 
and altof^ether ii;norant of decorum ; for 
his pieces are re|>lete with tlie most ex- 
tnivaj^ant absurdities, viiulent slander, 
impiety, iiniuirities, and low liutf«>o(eery. 
Tlje comic muse, not contente<l with bein^ 
allowed to make free with llie 1 

])hilosopliers, ajiidicd her scourge so se- j 
verely to the magistrates of the common- 
wealth, that it was lliought proper to 
lestiain her witlmi houiuls by a law, ! 
enacting, tlial no pei^son sliould be slig- ' 
mati/.ed under li;-* leai nami ; and thus 
the cliorus was siVenced In orifer to 
elude the jieiinlty of this law, and gratify ' 
the tastu of the peojile, the poets began . 
to substitute lietitioiis names, under which ■ 
they eshil)ite<l particular characteis in 
such li\ely colour^, that the'resemblance 
C(juld not possddy be’inistakeii or over- 
looked. d’his practice ga‘v*^e lise to what | 
IS called the Midiilc Comvdvy wdnch was j 
but of shoit dm at 1011 , foi \.he legislature, 
jierceiving that the hrst k'nv had not re- 
moved the grievance agaimt winch it was 
]jrovided, issued a second, ordinance, for- 
bidding, under scveie penalties, any real 
or family occunences to be re])resenle(l. 
This restiiction wms the immediate cause 
ofinijiioving comedy ii^to a general mirror, 
held forth to retlecl the various follies and 
foibles incident to human nature ; a s])ccies 
of writing callcii the in- 

troduced by ])i])liilus and Menander, of 
whose works nothing but a few fragments 
remain. 

ESSAY XV. 

Voetry from other Writ inti, 

llAViNd communicated our *ienlimcnts 
touching the origin of by tiaciiig 

tragedy and coi'gedy to their eommoii 
so^irce, we shall now endeavour to point 
out th'‘ ciiteiia by wdnch poetry is dis- i 
tinguisiv’d from every other species of I 
WTitin^^ In common wUh*other art^, ' 
such as statuary and painting, it compre- 
hends imilalitin, invention, composition, 
and enthusiasm. Imitation is indeed tlie 
basis (jf ;^l liberal arts ; invention and 
enthusiasm constitute genius, in wdiatever 
manner it may be displayed. Elocjiience 
of all sorts admits of enthusiasm. Tiilly 


says an orator should be “ vehemens ut 
procella, cxcilaliis ul torreiis, incensus ut 
fulmcn: toiiat, fulgurat, et rapidis elo- 
tiuenti.w Ihiclibus cuncta inoruit et pro- 
tin bat.”— “ Violent as a tcini>esl, im- 
petuous as a ton cut, and glowing intense 
like the red bolt of heaven, he ihiindeis, 
lightens, ovei throws, and bears down all 
before him, by the 11 resistible tide of elo- 
quence ” Tins IS the mon tiivimor yfi/iic 
Of niivgiiti soJiotuni/Ji of Horace. ILis is 
the talent, 

— Mciiiii (Jill per tijs Iii.'initci .iiiKit, 
fMit.it, Iiiulci.t, f.ilsis LCI onims un[»li*t. 

Ul nui^iis 

With [wssuiiis net m> ew tire*; my hc.irt , 

W^ho witli uiiiL.il ti'iiors y hrc.isl, 

As with .1 JiiagiC iiiHiiciit l-^s’c] 

\Vc aic told that Micliael Angelo Ihio- 
naroW used to wmrk at his statues in a fit 
of enthusia'^n, dining which he marie the 
fragments of the stone lly about luin with 
surpi ismg violence The cclebiated Lully 
being oiu day blamed for setting nothing 
to music hut the languid vcises of (^)ui- 
naiilt, was animated with the repioach, 
and iimnmg in a lit of enthusiasm to his 
harpsjchoid, sung in lecilative and ac- 
conqiaiued foin ])athetic lines from tlie 
I Jphigeiirti of Raciiie, wnth such expression 
■ as filled the heaieis with astonishment 
and horror. 

TliougJi versification be one of the cri- ' 
leria that distinguish jioclry from jnose, 
yet It Is not the sole mark of distinction. 

, Weic the histories of Polyhius and Eivy 
i simply turned into verse, they would not 
I become poems; because they would be 
' destitute of those figures, einbcllisliments, 
and flights of imagination, w'hich disjilay 
the]>oet’s art andjiiveiition. On the other 
hand, we have m^ny in'odiictions that 
justly lay daiin to the title of poetry, 
\ythout having the advantage of versifica- 
tion; witness the Psalms of David, tlie 
Song of ^olomon, wnth many beautiful^ 
hymns, descriptions, and rha])sodie.s, to 
be found in different parts ^f the Old 
lestament, soifte of them the immediate 
produclion of divine inspiration; witness 
the Celtic fragments which have lately 
aj)i)f‘ared in the English language, and 
arc certainly reidete with ])oetical merit. 
Hut though good versification alone wall not 
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constitute poetry, bad versification alone 
will certainly degrade and render disgustful 
the sublimest sentiments and finest llowers 
of imagination. This huniiliating»power 
f)f bad verse appears in many translations 
of the ancient jiocts; m Ogilliy’s Homer, 
Tra]>p\ Virgi], and frequently m Creech’s 
Hoi ace. 'I’his last indeed is not vsliolly 
devoid of spirit ; but it scddom rises above 
mediocrity, and, as Hoi ace says, 

^T< Imcrihus c'-se pfjctis 

) homines, ion Di, non ( oncessore coUinina: 

bill ( nx iiul IctlcrVl p( Iciiics, 

'J li.it Pi cvci are of inulclling s 

How IS that beautiful ode beginning 
witli d tt'iiaccm proposiii 7>irn/n 

dulled and lamcfl by*the hfllovimg tians- 
lation ; 

lie who by iiniiciple is sway'd, • 

hi truth .ind lusimc still the same,* 

Ts neitliet of tin. i lowd .ifi.iul, 

'I'liointh I ivil hioiK the st.ite infLimc : 

Nor to .1 h.ui^tiiy t)i.int's frown will sloop, 

Nor to a r.ci;ini; slonn, w hen all the winds are up 

Should n.iture with convulsions shake, 

Struck w'llh the fi(*r> bolts of Jove, 

The fm.il doom and drcatlfiil ci.uk 
Cannot liis (amsi.mt com.ige iiio\c. 

That long Alexandrine — “ Not to a 
raging storm, when all the svimKaie up," 
diawlmg, leeble, swolii with a pleona.sin 
or tautology, as well as deficient in the 
rhyme ; and as for the “ dreadful crack,” 
in the next staii/a, instead (T exciting 
terror, it conveys a low and ludicrous 
idea. ll(wv much more elegant and 
eiiergetie is this paiaplitase of the same 
(kIc, m.seiled m one of the vuluines of 
Hume’s Ihdoiy 0 / 

'flic man wliosc- mind, on \irtnc bent, 

Pursues some greatly good intent 
With undiverted aim, * 

Serene hc:holds the art|,ry crowfl ; * 

Not e.ui llu"- d.ir'onrs ficice and loud 
His stn irn lu our i.ime. 

Noi llu’ proud tyrant’s fiercest thieat, 

Nor storms that from their dark leticat 
I'he I.iw'less surges w'akc ; 

Nor Jose's (Ire. id holt, th.u sh.akcs the pole, 
The filmed ]mri)ose of his soul 
With all its pow ers can shake 

.Should n.itiire's fi.unc in ruins fall, 

And chaos o'er the sinking hall 
» Resume primeval sway, • 

His courage ch.iiK e .iiid f.it(' defies, 

Noi feels the wreck ol eaith and skies 
Ohstriicl its destined w.iy. 


i If poetry exists independent of versifi- 
cation, It will naturally be asked, how 
then IS it to be distmguishcd ? Uudoiibt- 
; cdly by its owm peculiar expression : it 
j has a laiiguagc of its own, which speaks 
so feqjingjy to the luiart, and so pleasingly 
I to the imagination, that its meaning can- 
not possibly be misunderstood by any 
' person of delicate sensations. It is a 
' species of painting with words, in which 
the figuies arc hapjTily conceived, ingeni- 
ously ai tanged, aiTectmgly expressed, and 
recommended with all the warmth and 
I liaimony of coloiirmg it consists of 
imngciy, (ltsciii)tioi> metaphors, similc.s, 
and sentiments, adajited with propriety 
to the subject, so contrived and executed 
as to soothe the ear, surprise and delight 
: the fancy, mend and melt Mie heart, 

■ elevate the mind, and ^^Icase the imder- 
; standing. Accord ifig to P'laccius : 

I Aul jnoilcssc \nhiftt, .ml dclcctarc pnetfc , 

, Aut simul cl j'li mul.i ct idonc.i dicerc vU<g 
I J’ihUs would profit*or dtdight mankind, 

And with ill’ .imuMUg show tli’ mstiuctivc join’d. 

, Omne tulil puni limi, ijui miscuit utilc dulci, 
j licctoicin delei t.iiWlo panicrtpic moncrulo 
‘ Profit .ind pleasure* mmglcd thus with tut, 

'I'o soothe the fancy and improve the heart 

I Ti o]H‘s and figures ai c likew isc liberally 
used m ihetonc; and some of the most 
celebrated orators liave owned iheinsehes 
much indebted to the poets. Theo])hrastus 
expiessly fecoiTiincnds the poets for this 
pui])ose. From tludr source the spirit 
and cneigy of the pathetic, the sublime, 
and the beniUiTul, arc derived. Hut these 
tiguies inmt be more sparingly used in 
rliet«ric tlian in poetiy, and even then 
mingled with aiguinentation, ancKa detail 
of facts, allxigcthcr different from*poclical 
narration, ^rhefpoqt, •instead of ^mply 
lelating the incident, strikes off a glow’ing 
lucture of the vSceiic, antf exhibits it m the 
most lively colouis to the e\e of tfle 
imagination. “ It is reported that Homer 
was blind, ”^says Tally m his*Tusculan 
; (lucs^ions; “yd his poetry is no olhSv than 
I ])ainting. AVhat country, wdiat climate, 

I wdiat ideas, battles, commotions, and con- 
tests of men, as well as of wuH| blasts, has 
he not jiainted in such a manner, as to 
j bring liefoie our eyes those very scenes 
I . w'ljich he himself could not behold ? ” We 
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cannot, therefore, subscribe to ilje opinion 
of some ingenious critics, wiio have blamed 
M>'. Pope for deviating in some instances 
from the simplicity of llomei, in his trans- 
lation of the Iliad and Odyssey. Por 
exani])le, the (betiait liard say*’ Sfmjiiy 
the sun rose;” and U\> lianslator gives us a 
beautiful jucturc of the sun i ising. Homer 
mentions a jieisoii who idri>cd upon tlic 
lyre ; the Iransl.ilor sets him behire us 
warbling lo the silver sti mgs. If this be a 
deviation, it is at tin; same lime an improve- 
inont. Ilomerliimself, as Ciceio obsenes 
above, is full nf rtiislind of pamtiii^S and 
])artieulaily fond <♦! •description, even in 
si Ilia! ions wheie the action seems lo retpiiie 
haste. •Nejitnnc, observing from Samo- 
thrate the discomfiture of the (Grecians 
befoie 'fro'y, (lies to their assistance, and 
might have lieen *wafteil IhTlher m half a 
line; but the baid (tesenbes him, first, 
descending the mountain ^ii which he sal ; 
secoiully, striding towards Ins jialace at 
>hig.e, and yoking Ins hoises; Ihiidly, he 
describes him ])utlmg on his ai inoiir ; and, 
lastly, ascending lus car, viad diiving along 
the silt face of the sea. Jar from being 
disgusted by these delays, w e are delighted 
with the iiarlKiil.iis ol tlie^ desciiption. 
Nothing can lie moie sublime than llie 
circumstance of the nj^iiiiitain’s Irenibhng 
beneath the footsteps of an immortal: 

— - ovpia fjLaKp^ Kai uKt} 

Tloaali/ i'tt’ ddavaroiai nofreiSaa^oy i6vros 
Ihit his passage to the Gieeian fleet is 
altogether lraiisj>oi( ing : • 

ihdav ^7Ti fcv/uaT, k. •r. A.. 

Ml* inouiits the car, the j;okleu scourge .ippl*es, 

He sits superior, niul tlie chariot IIils, 

His vvhirMng wliccls the gl.issy smljcc swet;i> , 

'Hi’ enormous monsters, 1 oiling o’eiAhc deep, 
H.irnhol .irountl luin f*i ihc y*\VTy, 

Auil heavy whales 111 awkward measures play : 
Tile sea subsidiug ,s;ti*cails a level pl.un, 
f'^fults .uni crowns the mouaich of the man) , 

The iKuting waves before Ins toursers fly. 

'I’hc wuiurrmg vatcis leave his axle iliy. 

AVitii^^'cat veneration for the memory td 
Ml. - we cannot helj) objecling to 
some hues of this translation. \Vi have 
no idea of the sea's exulting ami crowning 
NejUun^ aWer it had subsided into a level 
plain. Theie is no such image in the 
original. Homer says, the whales exulted, 
and knew, or (o^-ned their J^ing; and tfcat 


' the sea parted with joy: ynBoa^pri 
eakd(r(ra ShVaro. Neither is there a word 
! of the wondering w^atcis: we therefore 
; think *he lines might be thus altered to 
1 advantage : 

I They knew and own’d the monarch of the main : 

' 'i'he sea suhsidmg spjcads a level plain , 

' The^inhng waves before his coursers tly ; 

I 'I'hc pal ting suiface leaves his bia/en axle dry. 

! IJcsidcs the mcta]du)rs, similes, .and aHii- 
' sions of poetry, theic is an iiifinite variety 
I of Hopes, or turns of exiu'cssion, oocasion- 
' ally disseminated through w 01 ks of genius, 

, winch seive to animate the whole, and 
distinj^iish the glowing effusions of real 
inspiration from the cold efforts of mere 
science. These ti oyes consist of a ccrt.iin 
ha])py choice and airangemcnt of words, 
by which ideas aic ailfully disclosed in a 
grec^ variety of attitudes ; of c[>ithels, and 
com|)ijun(l* epithets ; of sounds collected 
in order lo echo the sense conveyed ; of 
aposlio])hes ; and, aboveall, the enchant- 
ing use of 1 lie prosoptipma, which is a kind 
of magic, liy which the ])ocl gives life and 
motion to every inanimate part of nature. 
l(|ioiner, describing the wiath of Agamem- 
non, m the fust book of the Iliad, sliikes 
off a glowing image in two words : 

8(r(r€ 5 * oi TTvpl KafjLtrfrcmyrt ^ikttiv, 

— and from his eyeballs d the Jirc, 

'riiis indeed is a figiue whicli has been 
copied by Virgil, and almost all llie poets 
of every age , — oruhs micat a<nhi(s 
— igncsciint lue : dolin'- ossilms ardet. 

Milton, dcscnbing Satan in hell, says, 

With head u])Iifi above tin* wave, .tnd eye 
Thai }.pa7klin^ hln'^ed — 

— He spake - and lo (onnrin Ins woub out flew 
Millions of Iknuiiig svvuids, drawn from the 
tbiglis • ^ 

(»)f mighty ^hcnihni^ 'I'hc sudden hlazc 
bar lound 

Ihcieare ccitain wtirds in every lan- 
guage p.iiticulaily adapted to the poetical 
exjircssion ; some fron\ the image or idea 
they convey to the imagination, and some 
from tile eflec^ they have upon the ear. 

I he first are tinly , the others 

may he called Kolhn observes 

that Virgil has, upon many occasions, 
]|0(?lized (if w^c may be allowed the ex])res- 
sion) a whole sentence by means of the 
same word, which is paidcre. 
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Ite mcje, felix quondam peons, itc capellae ; 

Non ego vos posthac, viridi projcctiis in antro, 
Dumosa pendcre procul de rupc vidcbo 

At ease reclined beneath the verdant s|^ide, 

No more sh.ill 1 behold my happy flock 
Aloft browhiiig on the tufted rock. 

Here the word pcudcrc wonderfully im- ! 
proves the landscape, and renders ^the 
whole jtassage beautifully picturesque. , 
The same figuiative verb we meet with in i 
many different parts of the /hhieid. i 

Hi sumtno fluctu fendeut, his unda dekneem 
1 ’crraiii inter fliictus aiierit. 

These on the mountain billow ; to those 

yawuiH^ ^tuivcs the yellow s.uul djj>cloj.e. 1 

In this instance the words pendent and 
dchiscens^ /in n ^ TLwd are equally 

])Oclical. Addison seems to have had this 
passage in hi.s eye \Nhen he \M*ole his 
Hymn, which is inserted m the ^pectAor : ' 

— For though m dreadful worlds we /ih>i^^ | 

High on the bioken wave I 

And in another piece of a like nature in ' 
the same collection : 

'I’liy providence iny life sustain’d, ^ 
And all my wants icdress’d, IP 

When in the silent w'onib 1 l.iy, 

And hung upon the breast 

Shakesjicaie, in his admired description 
of Dover cliff, uses the same expression : 

half way down 

IJangs one that galhei.s samphire - dreadful 
trade ’ 

Nothing can be imn-e beautiful than the 
following picture, in which Milton has 
intioduced the same exjiressive tint; 

he, on his side 

Leaning, half r.uscd, with lo(»ks of cordial lo\c 
Jfung over lier en.nnoin'd 

• 

We shall give one ample jnore froan 
Virgil, to show in what a variety of scenes 
it may appear with piopnety and effect. 
In describingthe progress of Dido’s passion 
for /Eneas the t>oet says : 

Ili.acos itentm dt*<ncns andire labores 
Exposcit, pcPtdtiqui' itcnini nufrantis .ab ore 

I’he woes of 'I'roy once more she begg’d to hc.ar ; 
Once more the mournful tale employ’d lus 
tongue, 

While 111 fond rapture on his lips she hu 

The leader will perceive, in all these 
instances, that no other word could be 


substituted with equal energy ; indeed, 
no other word could be used, without 
degiading the sense and defacing the 
image. 

There are many other verbs of poetical 
impoi, fetched froiTi nature and from ait, 
which the Poet uses to advantage, both 
m a literal and mctajihorical sense ; and 
these have been ahvays translated for the 
same purpose from, one language to an- 
other ; such as conciitio^ cw^ susato^ 

li'ni(\ Sir, >10, maiioyj/no^ardco^ mico^aro; to 
shake, to wake, to roi\,sc, to soothe, to rage, 
to to shine or bla 9 e, to plough. — 

()iiassantia tectum Htflina — rKneas casu 
conciissus acerbo— ciere viros^ Jlfar- 
tcnu/uc lUd’/iderc cantu — rP.ncas acuit 
Ala) tent ct se suscitat ira — hnpntni lenitc 
clamcnon — l.embant anas- Ne sa'vi 
tjiagne sacenfos — Sndor ad ivios manabat 
solos — Siispenurquc^din laihiyfiuT fluxere 
per o)'a— JnT'ofa/i ardebnt anunr — Micat 
co'eusensis- Nullum ;//^ 7 mn 7 ///t?;'arandiim. 
It will be unnecessary to insert examples 
of the same nature fiom the khiglish iioels. 

The words w^ term cmphatical TiXii such 
as by then sound express the sense they 
are intended to convey; and with these 
llic (iieek tjiounds, above all other lan- 
guages, not only fiom its natural copious- 
ness, flexibility, ami significance, but also 
fiom the variety of its dialects, which 
enables a wiiti^- to vary his terminations 
occasionalPy as the nature of the subject 
lequiics, witlioul offending the most deli- 
cate eai, 01 itjcurring the imputation of 
ado])lmg Milgar jirovincial expressions. 
E\ery smatTcrer in (Iroek can rejicat 

0 dfceou/ napd d7va iroAu<^Aoi(rj3o7o 

0oAdtToy7s, 

in which tin? tw# last words w’onde*rfully 
echo to the sense, conveying the idea of 
the sea dashing on the shoie. How" miicji 
more significant in sound than that beau- 
tiful image of Sliakcspeare — 

'I'lie se.i that on the a MUimlicr’d pebljlcs Ijeats ’ 
.And •yet, if wx* consider the strictness of 
propiiety, this last expression w'ould seem 
to have been selected on purpt^e to concur 
W"ith the other circumstances, w"fiich are 
brought together to ascertain the vast 
height of Dover cliff ; for the poet adds, 
■‘cinnot be lic^rd so high." The place 
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where Glo’ster blood was so hi<;h above 
Ihesiirfare of the sea that tlie (pKolcr^os, or 
ifashtnqy could not be heard ; and theie- 
forcan enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare 
mifdil, with some ])laiisibilily, affirm the 
poet had chosen an expression in /ndiicli 
that sound is not at all conveyed. 

In the very same pa^a' of Homer’s 
Iliad we mei^t with two other slrikin« in- 
stances of the same sort of beauty. Ajiollo, 
incensed at the insults his piiest had sus- 
tained, descends fu*m the top of Olymjms 
with Ills how and (^luver rattling on Ins 
shoLildei as he nfvived alon^ : ^ 

''KKKay^av 5’ oIcttw eV’ djfjLwv. 

Here the sound of the woid tK\ay^au ad- 
mirably e\[»resscN the clanking of armoui ; 
as the third line after this sui juisinj^ly 
iinitales the Iwanj’iiig of a bow. 

St /(Aayyrj yei/tr* ofiyuptoio &io7o. 

In sliMll-toiied iminimis sang the i\v.in;;iiig bow 

Many beauties of the same kiinl are scat- 
tered thioiii^h Homer, I’indar, and 'Plieo- 
entus, such as the eo'a /a€A.«r<ra, 

snsnyrmn apunla: thc«a5u \pt0vpiff/xay 
{inkcin ’^iisuyyum ; and the /xtAiVSerai, for 
the sijrhinij^ of the ])ine. , 

'The Latin lant^ua^e teems with sounds 
adapted to every sit ii<Ui<m, and the ICiiglish 
IS not destitute of this sigiidicaiil eneigy. 
W e have the i ooin^ tin tie, Jjie f/i,* /////;>' reed, 
the ’‘aHirbltng rivulet, the ghdftii^ stream, 
the '-aduipmug 1 ireeze, lire t^lai ice, the ^leai n, 
the flash, the bit keying flaive, the dashing 
wave, the gushing sjninjj;, the Jnrdiling 
blast, the milling storm, tile pallcnng 
shower, the enmp earth, the nwuUfeying 
tower, Uie hanging bowstring, llie tlang- 
nig ryms, the e/anhin^’ chains-, the ticnn/r- ' 
////i; stars, the Unhung clbirds* the tnckliug ! 
drops, the haittcKing swallow, the laiaing 
r 4 )ok, tire screeching owl ; and a thorrsand 
other words and epithets, wonderfully 
suited t'^lie sense they im})l,v. 

Ai\jonf[ .he select passaj^es of poetry 
winch w'c shall insert by way of*’illus- 
tralion, ihe reader will find instances of 
all the difeent tropes and fr inures which 
the hes^ Authors have adopted in the 
variety of their poetical works, as well as ' 
of^tlie apostrophe, abrupt transition, repe- 
tition, and pro.sf'popaMa. • *' 


' In the meantime it will be necessary 
I still farther to analyse those principles 
which constitute the essence of poetical 
merit ;fto display those delij;litful parteiTcs 
I that teem with the fairest flowers of imaj;i- 
; nation; and dislin,i;uish between the gaudy 
offspring of a cold insipid fluicy and the 
• glowing progeny, diffusing sweets, ]?iO' 

! diiced and invigornled by the sun of 
! gemu.s. 

i ESSAY XVI. 

Metapbor. 

I (')!' all the implements of Poetry, the 
i metapiuM* is the most generally and sue- 
^ cesshilly used, and indeed may be teimc'd 
' llie Muse’s caduce^is, by the povier ot 
; which she enchants all iiatiiie. The mc- 
, tajihor IS a shorter simile, or lathei a 
I Iviii^of magical c(Mt, by which the .same 
. idea assufnes a tliousdiul different a])- 
; iieaiances. Thus the woul p/oni;//, which 
originally belongs to agnculliiri', being 
inelapboiically used, lepresents llie motion 
of a ship at sea and the effects of old age 
! uj)on tlie human countenance : 

1 lough'd die l)i)i,()in nf die deep — ■ 

And time had ])lt)iigird Ins vcneiMblc front 
Almost every verb, iinuii substantive, 
or tcim of art in any language, may be in 
tins manner ajiplied to a variety of subjects 
with admirable effect ; but the danger i.s 
in sowing metaphors too thick, so as to 
distract the imagination of the reader, and 
incur the iiii])utation of desei ting nature, 
in 01 del to hunt after conceits" Every 
day iirodiiecs poems of all kinds so In- 
flated Ai ith metaphor, that they may be 
compaied to the gaudy bubbles blown ujv'* 
trom a solution of soaj). Longinus is of 
opinion, that a multitude of metaphors is 
never excMsable, r -xccjit in those cases 
when the 'passions are roused, and, like 
a winter torrent, riisli down imtieUious, 
sweeping them with collective foicc along. 
He brings an instance of the following 
quotation from Demosthenes: “Men,” 
says he, “ pioljigates, miscrejfuts, and fla*t- 
tereis, w'ho having severally pi eyed ujion 
the bowels of their country, at length be- 
trajy'cd her liberty, first to Philip, and now 
again tij Alexander; who, jdacing the 
chief felicity of life in the indulgence of 
infamous lusts and appetites, overturned 
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ill tlie dust that freedom and independence * have had more reason to censure that 
which was the chief aim and end of all , kind of metaphor which Aristotle styles 
our worthy ancestors.” I kot ’ dpepyeiau, exhibiting things inanimate 

Aristotle and Theophrastus sc«m to as endued with sense and reason ; such 
think it is rather loo bold and hazardous as that of the sharp pointed arrow, 
to use inetaj)hors so freely, without inter- | to tak^wing among the crowd : 
posing some mitigating phrase, such as, Kad' ofxiXov ivnrrfffSai fifi/taivwu. Not 
“ if I may be allowed the expression,’^ or j but that, in descriptive poetry, this figure 
ijsome eijuivalent excuse. At the same ' is often allowed and admired. 'Hie cj'uel 
'tune, Longinus finds fault with Plato for sword, the r//M/^xr ^dagger, the nij/ian 
hazarding some metaphors, which, indeed, bla.st, are epithets which frequently occur. 
a])pear to be equally aflccted and ex- i The faithful bosom of the earth, the 
travagant ; when he says, “ 'I'lie govern- 'yejw/j boughs, the tre^s that admire their 
ment of a state should not resemble a Reflected in the stftjam, and many 

bowl of hot fermenting wine, but » cool : other examples of this* kind, are found 
and moderate beverage chastised by the disseminated through the works of our 
Hiber deity f — a metaphor lhat signifies best modern ])oets : yet still they must be 
nothing more than “ mixed or lowered sheltered under tlie jirivilege of (he foettea 
with water.” Demetrius Phalereiis justly ineiitia , and, except in poetiy, they would 
observes, that tliough a judicious usif of give offence. 

meta])liors wondei fully laises, sublimes, I More chaste meta*phors aie freely used 
and adorns oratory or elocution, yet they I in all kinds of wTitmg ; moie sparingly in 
should seem to flow naturally fioin the j history, and mor^‘ abundantly in rhetoric : 
subject ; and too great a redundancy of j we have seen that Plato indulges in them 
them inflates the discourse to a mere j e\ en to excess. The orations of Demos- 
rhapsody. Tlie same observation will I thencs are aniiigited, and even inflamed 
hold m jioctry ; and tlie more hbeial orywith metaphors, isome of them so bold as 
.sparing use of them will depend, in a great | even to entail upon him the censure of 
mca.surc, on the nature of tl * subject. ' the critics. .Tifre XlvOwri tw fiiiropt 
; ; Passion itself is very figurative, and d4ovti KaO’ ugaiv. — “ Then 1 did not yield 
' .pften bursts out into metaphors; but, in to Python the orator* when hii 07>eijla7i>ed 
touching the pathos, the poet must be }ou w'llh a tide of elocpience.” Cicero is 
perfectly well acquainted with the emo- still moie hberi^ in the use of them ; he 
turns of tlie human soul, and carefully ransacks aft nature, and pours forth a 
distinguish lietween those metaphors which redundancy of figures even wdth a lavish 
rise glowdng from the heart, and those cold hand. P>eii the chaste Xenophon, W'ho 
conceits which aie engendered in the generally illustrates his subject by w'ay of 
fancy. Should one of these last unforlu- simile, sometimes ventures to produce an 
liatply intervene, it will he apt to destroy cxpieffsive metaphor, such as “Paitofthe 
, the whole effect of the most jiathetical \)ha\an\ //iirtiiated in the march ;V and, 
incident or situation. Inrieed, it requires indeed, notlflng can be more signi^ant 
the most delicale taste, jiid a consummate than this w'o^h to represent a 

knowledge of piopnely, to employ meta- body of men staggered, ajid on the point 
phors in such a manner as to avoid wdiat of giving w’ay. Armstrong has used the^ 
the aiTcicnts call the rd rpaxpory the friyid^ word fluctuate w ith admirable efficacy, 
or false sublime. Instances of this kind in his philosi^ihical poem, entitled The 
Were frequent even among the correct Art of Presenaug Health, * , 

ancient.^ Sa 4 )i>lw herself blamed for ’ 

using the hypeibolc XfUKor^poi xtoros, q'he sounding forest in the storm, ^ 

whiter than sntnv. Demetrius is .so nice To sink m warm repose, and he.ii din 

as to he disgusted at the simile of simfl Huwl I'ci the steady luttlements-W- • 

as the wind ; though, m sjieaking uf*a The woril fluctuaii on this 

race-horse, we know from experience that ' not only exhibits an idea of struggling, 
this is not even a hyperbole. 1 le would but «also echoes, to the ^nse like the 
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§€ pLaxi^ of Homer; which, by 
the by, it is impossible to render into 
English, for the verb (ppiaao) signifies not 
only to stand erect like prickles, as a 
grove of lances, but also to make a noise 
like the crashing of* armour, the fussing 
of javelins, and the splinters of spears. 

f)ver and above an excess of figures, a 
young author is aj)t to run into a confusion 
of mixed meta])hors,gWliich leave the sense 
disjuinted, and distract the imagination: 
Sliakespearc hniTiclf is often guilty of 
these irregularities The solilof|uy in 
Hamlet, which we have so ofte^j heard 
extolled in terms of admiration, is, in oui 
opiiiKMi, a heaj) of absurdities, whether 
we consider the situation, the sentiment, 
the argumenlalion, or the ])oetry. Hamlet 
is informed by the Hliosl, ^tliat Ins father 
was murdered, and llierefoie he is temiited 
to imirdei himself, even after he had pio- 
mised to lake vengeance'on the usurper, 
and ox])ressed the utmost eagerness (o ! 
achieve this eiiterjuise. It does not ap- ^ 
))car that he had the least reason to wish 
foi death; but evisy motive uliich may 
be suiiiiosed to nilluence the mind of a 
young ])iince concurred to render life de- 
sirable, -revenge towards the usurper, 
Jove for the fair ( Iplielia, and the ambition 
of reigning. IJesaks, when he had an 
opjiortunily of dying without being ac- 
cessory to his (.vMi deaUi -wheu he had 
nothing to do but, in obedifnee to his 
uncle’s command, to allow himself to be 
conveyed (piietly to l-aigjand, where he 
was sure of sutrermg death —instead of 
amusing himself with meditations on mor- 
tality he very wisely consulted the Tneans 
of seIf-i)reservatioii, tinned the tallies uiiun 
his iittendants, and leliirncd To Denmark i 
Jbit granting hifh to ftive*l)een reduced ' 
to the lowest s4ate of despondency, siir- I 
mounded with nothing but horror and ’ 
despair, sick of this life, and eager to 
tt”i< 't futurity, ve shall how far he 
ii-rgm' like a jihilosopher. i 

E order to support this general •charge > 
^against an author so univeisally held ni i 
yenera^iom whose very errors have helped I 
to sanctily his character among the multi- 
tude, we will descend to paiticulars, and 
analyse this famous soliloquy, 

^ Hamlet, having assumiid the disguise of j 


I madness, as a cloak under which he might 
the more effectually revenge his father’s 
death upon the murderer and usurper, 
appciffs alone upon the stage, in a pensive 
and melancholy attitude, and communes 
with himself in these words : 

To be, or not to be ? that is the question r — 
Whether ’tis nobler m the mind, to suffer 
The slings and .irrows of oiitraKeouc fortune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troiililes, ^ 

And, by opposing, end them? — To die— to 
sleep — 

No more ' and, by a sleep, to say we end 
The heartache, and the thousand natural shocks 
'I’hat flesh is heir to,— 'tis a consummation 
1 levoiilly to he wish'd. J o die— to sleep : 

To Meep ! perchance to dream '—ay, there's the 
rub ! 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may 
Come, • 

When we have shuflled off this mortal coil, 

Must |»ive us p.uise 'I'hcre’s the respect 
'Ijjiat makes calamity of so long life 
Forwho*would bear the whips and scorns of 
time, 

The oppressor's wrong, the jiroud man's con- 
tumely, 

The pangs of desjased love, the law's delay, 

'i he insolence of office, .uid the spurns 
'J’hat p.iiicnl merit of the unwortliy takes, 

When he himself might his quietus make’ ' ” , 
With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bcar;^. 
1 o groan and sweat under a weary life, 
but that the dread of something after death,— 

1 hat undiscovered country, from whose hournof' 
No tiTiveller returns,— purzics the w ill, 

And makes us rather beai those ills we have * 

J nan fly to others that wc know not of/ * * , 
Ihus conscience does m.ike cowards of u&all • 
And thus the n.alivc hue of resohilion 
Is sickhed o’er with the pale cast of thought'; 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, tJicir currents turn awTV. 

Ami lose the name of action. 

We have already ohverved, that there 
IS not any apparent ciruinistance in the 
fate or .situation of Hamlet that shouli 
prompt hrm to harbour one thought df, 
self-murder; !4id therefore these expreil- ’ 
-sfons of despair wtply an impropriety in 
point of character. Hut su))posing his 
condition was truly desperate, and he sav^ 
no possihih y of 1 epo^c hut in the uiicei t ain 
harbour of death, let us sec in what manner 
beargnes on that .subject. The ipiestion k 
1 0 iK, or imt to he to (he l.y my own 
hand, or live ami sutfer the miseries of life, 
lie proceeds to explain the altemiitive ni 

^nd ""''kr in. the 

mmd to suffer, or endure, the frowns of 
lortune, or to take arms, and, by onnosim^ 
end them." Here he deviates from lus 
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first proposition, and death is no longer 
the question. The only dcjubt is, whether 
he will stoop to misfortune, or exert his 
faculties in order to surmount it. * This 
surely is the obvious meaning, ami indeed I 
the only meaning that can be implied in ! 
these words, — 

• 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 

'I’he slings and arrows of outrageous ftirtune, 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them. 

lie now drojis this idea, and reverts to 
his reasoning on death, in the course of 
which he owns himself deterred from 
suicide by the thoughts of what may fbliow 
death : 

the dread of somethnig aftiA- death. — 

'J'hat undiscoveied country, fiorn whose bourne 

No traveller returns. 

This might be a good argument* in 
a Heathen or Pagan, and such indeed 
Hamlet really was ; but Shakespeare has 
already rejiresented him as a good Catholic, 
who must have been acquainted with 
the truths of revealed religion, and says 
'expressly in this very play, 

had not the F.vcrlasling fix’d 

His canon ’gainst self-murder. 

• Moreover, he had just been con^^eising 
with his father’s spirit piping h(H from 
purgatory, which we jiresume is not vvitliin 
the bourne of this world. The dread 
of what may hajipen after death, says he, 

' IVLalces us rather bear those ills we have, 

Than fly to others th.it we know not of 

This declaration at le.ast iiiqilics some 
twowledge of the other world, and ex- 
pressly asserts, lh.it there must be ills in 
that world, tboiigh what kind of ills they 
are, we do not know. ^I'lie argument, 
therefore, may be rediK*cd to tMs lemma: 
this world aboumls with ills which 1 feel ; 
tlie other woild abounds with ills, the 
nature of which T do not know ; therefore, 

1 will rather bear those ills I have, “ than 
fly to others which 1 know not of:*’ a 
deduction arnounting to a Oirtainty, with 
respect to the only circumstance that could 
create h doubt, namely, whether in death 
he should rest from his misery ; and if he 
was certain there were evils in the next 
world, as well as in this, he had no room 
to reason at .nil about the matter. What 


alone could justify his thinking on this 
subject would have been the ho)ie of 
flying from the ills of this world, without 
encountering any others in the next. 

Nor is Hamlet more accurate in the 
following reflection :* 
j Thus conscience floes make cowards of us all. 
j A bad conscience will m.ake us cowards ; 

but a good conscience will make us brave, 
j It does not a]'>pear* that any thing lay 
■ heavy on his conscience; and from the 
‘ ])remiscs we cannot hfclp inferring, that 
conscience in this case w^s entirely out of 
, the qutf.ition. Ilaniiqt was deterred from 
suicide by a full conviction, that, in flying 
from one sea of troubles which be did 
know, he should fall into another which 
he (lid not know. • 

! His whole cliain of reafioning, therefore, 
seems inconsistent .ijiid incongruous. “I 
am doubtful wlitthcr I should live or do 
violence upon my own life; for I know 
not whether it i» more honourable to bear 
misfortune jiaticntly than to exert myself 
i m opjiosing misfortune, and, by opposing, 
end it.” Let upthrow it into the form ol 
a syllogism, it Vill stand thus: “1 am 
opjiressed with ills ; I know not whether 
it is more honourable to bear those ills 
patiently, or to end them by taking amis 
ag.amsl them : I* am doubtful whether 

i I should slay myself or live. To die is 
no more tl^n sleep ; and to say that by 
! a sleep we end the heartache,” &c. “ ’tis 
' a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
Now to Jt/pit w as of no consequence, unless 
it had beei\ true. “ I am afraid of the 
drcaiys that may happen in that sleep of 
death ! and 1 choose rather to bear those 
ills 1 have in^this life, than to fly to other ills 
in that undisftove^d coiyiliy, fiom whose 
bourne no traveller escr returns. I have 
ills that are almost insuiT|iorlable in this 
life. I know not what is in the next, be* 
cause it is an undiscovered country : er^o, 
I’d rather be*r those ills I have^ than fly 
to others which I know^ not of.” Here 
the conclusion is by no means warrantt^ 
by the premises. “1 am sore afflicted 
this life ; but I would rathei^^ ]ji‘ar Mie 
afflictions of this life, than plunge m*elf 
in the afflictions of another life : Con- 

science makes cowards of us all.” But 
I this*conclusion would justify the logician 
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in 5 5\ying, negatur conwjucns; for it is 
entirely detached both from the major and 
minor proposition. 

This soliloquy is not less exceptionable 
in the propriety of oppression, than in the 
chain of argumentation “ To die —to sleep 
--no more,” contains an ambiguity, which 
all the art of punctuation cannot remove ; 
for it may signify that “to die” is tc» sleep 
no more; or the expression “no more” 
may be considered as an abrupt apostrophe 
in thinking, as if lie meant to say “no more 
of that retlectiop.” • 

“Ay, there’s tl;e, rub,” is a viflgarism 
beneath the dignity of Hamlet’s character, 
and the words that follow leave the sense 
imperfect ; 

For in th'ul sleep of death what dic.inis may 
come. f • 

Wlien we have shiiflled otf this mortal coil, 

Must give us |)ause * 

Not the dreams that might come, but 
the fear of what dreams qiiglit come, occa* | 
sioned the pause or hesitation. Rcspi'ct 
m the same line may be alhnved to jiass 
for consideration : but k 

'J’he oppressoi’s wiong, tlfe proud inaQ’s con- 
tumely, 

according to tlie invariable tcceptation of 
the wortls wro)!}^ and tofitunuly^ can signify 
nothing hut the wntfigs sustained by the 
oppressor, and the mntumely ot abuse 
thrown upon the ])roud*man; though it 
is plain that Shakcsjieare iis*l them in a 
different sense : neither is the word piim 
a substantive, \et as such -he has mstrted 
It 111 tJiese lines ; ^ 

The insolence of ofTirc, and the spumi 

1 hat patient merit of th' unworthy takes, 

Tf w'e consider the metaphors of the I 
soliltiquy, we stall h§(l yicm jumbled I 
together in a strange confusion. 

If the metaphors were reduced to paint- 
ing, we sliould find it a very difficult task, 
if . ;t altogether impracticable, torepresent 
watli njppropncly outrageotfc fortune using 
hei •slings and arrows, between ;which, 
^ndeed, there us no sort of analogy in 
^^ture. Neither can any figure be more | 
rl^cukiu^ absurd than that of a man 
talng arms against a sea, exclusive of 
tlnffiicongruons medley of slings, arrows, 
and seas, jnstled within the compass of 

vedection.* Wind ft^lows is a strange 


I rhapsody of broken images of sleeping, 

I dreaming, and shifting off a co//, wdiich 
last conveys no idea that can be represented 
on canvas. A man may lie exhibited 
shuffling off his gaiments, or his chains; 
but how he should shuffle off a re//, which 
is ^notlicr term for noise and tumult, we 
cannot compreheiid. Then we have “ long- 
lived calannly,” and “time armed vtiih 
whips and scojns;” and “jiatient mciit 
spumed at liyunvvorthiness and “ misery 
with a hare liodkm going to make his own 
quietus^" which at best is but a mean 
metaphor, d’hese are followed by figures, 
“sweating under fardels of burdens,” 
“pu/zled with doubts,” “shaking wdth 
fe.irs,” and “(lying from evils.” Finally, 
wc see “resolution sickbed o’er w^ith ]iale 
tln^iight,” a conception like that of rejire- 
senting health 1 ly sickness ; and a “ current 
of ))ith tinned aw'ry, so as to lose the name 
of action,” w'liich is both an enorin fancy, 
and a solecism m sense. In a word, the 
sobliKpiy may be comjiarcd to the Aigri 
soniTiia and the Tabula^ atjus 7>an(r Jiii‘ 
git tin spt\-ic% ’ ‘I. 

but w'liile wc censuie the chaos of 
broken, incongiiious metaphors, wa* ought 
also l(i caution tlie young ])oet against the 
I opposite cxticme of pursuing a metaphoi, 
until the simit is quite exhausted in a suc- 
cession of cold conceits ; such as w'e see 
in the following letter, said to be sent by 
Tamerlane to the Turkish Emperor liaja- 
yel. “ Where is the monarch that dares 
oppose our arms ? Where is the jiotentate 
w^ho doth not glory in being numbered 
among our vassals? As for thee, descended 
from a Turcoman manner, since the vessel 
of thy unbounded ambition hath been 
wrecked in tht? gulf of lliy self-love, it 
would bd*pro])tT»lhat thou shouldsl furl 
the sails of thy temerity, and cast the 
anchoi of repentance in the port of sin- 
cerity and justice, whicli is the harbour of 
safety ; lest the tempest of our vengeance 
make thee perish in tlie sea of that punish- 
ment thou h;f,t deserved.” * 
but if these labinired conceits are ridi- 
culous in poetry, they are still more inex- 
cusable in prose ; such as wc find them 
frequently occur in Strada’s Ikllum Bclgi- 
cum- “Vix descenderat a jiraitoria navi 
Liesar, ciim fieda ibco exorta in portii 
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tempestas; classcm impetu clisjecit, prae- , 
toriam hausit, quasi non vecturain amplius I 
Ca“sarem C.usarisqiic fortunam. ” — “Cxsar j 
had scarcely set his feet on shore, wlicn a 
terrible tempest arising, shattered the fleet I 
even in the harbour, and sent to the bottom I 
the pnetorian ship, as if he resolved it 
should no longer carry C:esar and his i 
fortunes.” i 

Vet this is modest i^ comparison of ; 
the foUowMng flowers : “ Alu, pulsis c 

tormento catenis discerjiti sectique, dimi- i 
diato coi])ore pugnabant sibi siipeistites, 
ac ])erempLe partis ultores.”— “Otheis, 
disscverecl and cut in twain hy chain-shot, 
fought with one half of tlieir bodies that 
remained, m revenge* of the other half 
that wa'^ slain.” 

Homer, Horace, and even the chaste 
Virgil, is not free from conc(iits The 
latter, speaking of a man’s hand cut off 
111 battle, says, 

Tc deiisji suiiin, L.iri'lc, tlc*xtera qurerit 
Sciui.iiiiiucstivic inuMiit digiti, fcrrumque re- 
trartant : 

thus enduing the amjiiitatedliand with sense 
and volition. 'This, to be sure, is a violent 
figure, and hath been justly condemned 
by some accurate critics; but we think 
they are too sewere in extending the same 
censure to some otlier passage^ in the most 
admired authors. 

’ Virgil, in Ins sixth Kclogue, says : 

Omnia qu<c, I’lia-bo qiKtudarn nieditante, 
beat! Is 

Andiil Knrnl.is, jussUqm; cdisccre lauros, 

I He caiiit 

Whalc’ei, when IMnebus bless’d the Arcadian 
' plain, 

F.unilas heard .'ind tanglu Ins b.i^s ilic str.iin, 
'J'he senidr sung — ^ 

And Pope has co})ied»lhe coifceit in Tlis 
]‘isl orals : 

'^rhames heard the numbers ns lie HowM along, 
And liade his willows liMni ihc moving song 

" Vid.r thus begins his first Eclogue : 

t)ii;ile, Vds ini*s,'e, ct ju\ eiiuin nyinor.'itequcrel.is 
Ihciie . nam niotas ipsas .\d ennuua caiites, 

Kt reipuesse suos pcihibent vnga tlumuia cui- 
sns 

Say, boavcnly muse, their youthful frays*re- 
liearsc ; 

begin, ye daiiqliters of immortal verse 
Kxnlt'ng rocks have own'd the ]>ower of song, 
And rivers listen’d as iliey flow’d along. 


Eacine adopts the same bold figure in his 
Pha’dra : 

Le flot qiii I’apporta rccule epouvanP’ 

The wave that bore him backwards shrunk 
appall’d ^ 

EvSn Milton has indulged himself in 
the same license of expression : 

As when to them who sail 

beyond the (’ajie of Hope, and now are past 
Alo/aiiibic, off at sea nurth-east winds blow 
Sabxau odour from the spicy shore 
Of Ai iby the blest . with sjich delay 
Well plc.'ised, they slack their o-urse, and many a 
league, • ^ 

Cheer’ tk with the giateful smell, old Ocean smiles 
• • 

Shakespeare says, 

- I’ve seen • 

Tir ambitious ocean swell, and rage, and foam, 

‘1 o be exalted with the threal’ning.clouds 

And indeed more correct writers, both 
ancient and model n,iabound w'lth the same 
kind of figure^ winch is leconciled to 
piojiriety, and even invested with beauty, 
by the efficacy i»f the jirosopopceia, wliich 
personifies the object. Thus, when Vngil 
sa)s Empeus heard the songs of Apollo, 
lie raises up, as^iy enchantment, the idea 
of a rivei god <?i owned wnth sedges, his 
head laised above tlie stream, and in his 
countenance* the expression of pleased 
attention. l>y the same magic we sec, in 
the couplet rpioicd ftom Pope’s Pastorals, 
old fiither 'riiames leaning upon his urn, 
and listening ttfthe poet’s strain. 

Thus in the regions of poetry all 
naluie, exen the jiassions and affections of 
the mind, ma)*be personified into pictu- 
icsqiie tiguiiis for the entertainment of the 
read^i. Ocean smiles or fiowiis, as the 
sea is calm or tempestuous ; a Triton rules 
on every a^jgry billow ; every mountain 
has its Nym^ili ;^wcry ^tream Us Ntiiad ; 
every tree its Hamadryad ; and every art 
its (icnius. \Vc cannot, "therefore, assent 
to those who censure Thomson as liceif- 
tions for using the following figure : 

( ) vale of hli l ) '^ofily su ulling hflls ' 

On )jhirh the power of lullivalitm lies, • 

And joys to see the wonders of his toil. 

We cannot conceive a more beauti*^ 
image than thati:if the Cleniin^jf Agripl- 
turc, distinguished by the implemeilt of 
I his art, imbi owned with labour, gluing 
: w'lljt heallli, crowned xvith a garland of 
foliage, flovveis*and fruit,* lying .stretchy! 
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at his ease on the brow of a gentle swelling 
hill, and contemplating witli pleasure the 
ha])py efifecls of his own industry. 

Neither can we join issue against wShakc- 
speare for tins coinjiarison, which hath 
likewise incurred the censure of the (Litics : 

The noble sister of 

Hie moon of Rome , ch.iste ;is the icicle 
Th.it’s curdled by tlie frost fiom purest snow, 
And hangs on Di.ui's temple 

This is no more than illustrating a quality 
of the mind, by comparing it with a sen- 
sible object, inhere is no imjnopnely in 
saying such a man is true as steel, Him as | 
rock, inflcxilile *is an oak, Unsteady as ’ 
the ocean ; or in describing a dispfSsition 
cold as icc, or tickle as the wind — and 
these cxiwssions ate justified by constant 
practice — wo shrvU hazard. an assertion, 
that the coinpanson qf a chaste woman to 
an icicle is proper and pictiircs(pie, as it 
obtains only in the ciicumstances of cold 
anil ]>urily; but that thi^ aildition of its 
lieing curdled from the purest snow, and 
hanging on the temple of Diana, the 
jiatroness of virginity, heightens the whole 
into a most licautiful sinfile, that gives a 
very lespectable and amialile idea of the 
character in question. • 

The simile is no mine than an extended 
metaphor, iiitroducdil to illustrate and 
beautify tlic subject ; it ought to be apt, 
striking, properly pursuiiil, and adorned | 
with all the graces of poetic^il melody. 
Hut a simile of this kind ought nevei to 
proceed from the mouth ofr a person under 
any great agitation of spirit • such as a 
tragic character overwhelmecf with ^nef, 
distracted by contending cares, or agonising 
in the pangs of death. The language of 
passion will not admit siimle, which is 
always the result of study anildeliberation. 
W( will not aHow a hero llie privilege 
•f a dying swan, which is said to chant 
its approaching fate in the most melodious 
sUain; cyid therefore nothing can be more 
ridicfc'..ously unnatural than the represen- 
tation of a lover dying upon the .stage with 
iJjMaboured simile in liis mouth. 

\^'he ^OMentals, whose language was 

S eiiiely Tigurative, have been very care- 
the choice of their similes ; provided 
me resemblance obtained in one circum- 
stance, they minded nat whether fliey 


disagreed with the subject in every other 
respect. Many instances of this defect in 
congruity may be culled from the most 
subfinfe jiarts of Scripture. 

Homer has been blamed for the bad 
choice of his similes on some paiticiilar 
occasions. He compares Ajax to an ass, 
in the Iliad, and Ulysses to a steak broiling 
on the coals, in the Odyssfy. His admij*ers 
have endeavoured to excuse him, by re- 
minding us of ll!e simplicity of the age in 
wliich he wiote ; but they have not been 
able to jirove that any ideas of dignity or 
impoitance were, even in those days, 
affixeit to the character of an ass, or the 
quality of a beef collo]) ; therefore they 
were very im^-iiDper illustrations for any 
situation in uliicli hero ought to be 
leprcscnted. 

N^rgil lias degraded the wife of King 
Jvatiniis, by comjianng her, when she was 
actuated by the Fury, to a top wdiich the 
boys lash lor tliveision. 'I’liis, doubtless, 
is a low image, though in other respects 
the comjianson is not destitute of pro- 
pi iety : but he is much more justly censured 
for the following simile, which has no sort 
of lefciencc to the subject. Speaking of 
Turniis^ he says ‘ 

medio dux aginine 'J'urmis 

Vertitur arma teiicns, et loin vcrlice supra cst : 
(.eu seplcm sur)»cns sedan's aniiiihus altus 
Per taciturn (Janges, mil pingui fluiuine Ndus 
Cum refluil campis, et jam sc condidit alveo 

I>ut 7’unms, cliief amidst the wainor train, 

In armour lowers the tallest f)n the plain 
The ( Janges, thus hy seven rich streams supplied, 
A mighty mass devolves in silent pride ; 

Thus Nilus pours from his piolillc urn, 

When from the fields o’trllow’d his vagrant 
streams reiiini 

.These, no do'^ibt, are maji^slic images : 
but they bear no ^ort of resemblance to a 
hero glittering in annour at the head of 
his forces. 

Hoi ace has been ridiculed by some 
shrewd critics for this comparison, which, 
however, we think is more defensible than 
the former. •Addressing himself to Mu- 
natius Plancus, he says ; 

. Albus ut obscuro deterget nubila ctrlo 
S;cpe Notus, neque parturit imbrcs 
Perpetuos : sic tu sapiens fniire memento 
'rnstitiarn, vitneque labores 
Mulli, Plancf, inero 
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As Notus often, when the welkin lowers. 
Sweeps off the cloncls, nor teems perpetual 
showers, 

So let thy wistlom, free from anxious strife, 

In inellovv wine dissolve the cares of lifit 

Dun KIN. 

The analogy, it must lie confessed, is not 
very striking; but, nevertheless, it is not 
altogether void of propiiety. The jfoet 
reasons thus : as the south wind, though 
generally attended with rain, is often 
known to dispel the cloiltls, and render 
the weather sciene; so do you, though 
generally on the rack of ihouglit, remember 
to relax sometimes, and drown }-oureares 
in wine. As the south wind is not rt^ways 
moist, so you ought not always to be tlry. 
A few instances of iiirwcurasy, or medio- 
ciity, can never dciog.ite from the supei- 
lative merit of lloincr and \'irgil, whose 
poems are the great mngazine^, rcji^etc 
with every species of beauty and inagnifi- 
ceiice, jiarticulaily aluninding with simih's, 
which astonish, delight, and transport the 
reader. 

Kvery simile oiigl.. not only to be well 
adnptcd to the sul)]ecl, but also toiiulude 
every excellence of tlesciijitioii, and to be 
coloured with the wsanncsl tints of poetry. 
Nothing can be moic bajipily liit off than 
the following in the Oeoigics, to which 
the poet compares Orpheus lamenting his 
lost Fairy d ice : 

Qurilis populoa maTcn^ Philomela Mib iiinhrA 
Aniissos qiicritui fetus, (|uos dunis ar.itor 
( )l)se;rv.iiis nulo imjiiiinics tlctr.isil , .il ilia 
Kiel norlcm, lamnniir sedous misei.ihilL (aniicu 
Inlegr.ii, ct mo stis late loca tiucstilms implet. 

So Philomela, from ih' umhraL^cous wood. 

In stKiins iiKloflioui moiuns hei tender hi ootl. 
Snatched fioin the nest liy some rude ploii^li- 
m.in's liaiul . 

On some lone liouj^h the \\aihl^‘r lakes her stand ; 
"^I hc li\e Knm rnehl she inouiiis the cruel wion^. 
And hill and dale rc.souncTthc j)laiiifl\e sinig. 

Ileie we not only find the most sciupulous 
propriety, and the Iiappiest choice, iiiconi- 
j.aring the 'J'hiacian baid to Philomel, the 
])oet of the grove ; but also the most beau- 
lifiil desen pliwn, containing^ a fine touch 
of the jiatlios in which last jiarticular, 
imleed, Virgil, in oiii opinion, excels all 
other pixels, whether ancient or modem. 

One would imagine that naluie h:td 
exhausted itself, in order to embellish the 
poems of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, wdth 


similes and metaphors. The first of these 
. very often uses the comparison of the wind, 
j the whirlwind, the hail, the torrent, to 
express the rapidity of his combatants; 
but when he comes to describe the velocity 
of th^ immortal horses that drew the 
chariot of Juno, he raises his ideas to 
the subject, and, as Longinus observes, 
measures every leap by the whole breadth 
of the horizon. ^ 

‘ "Oo-troj/ 5’ 7)epoet5es dvijp d(p0a\/iot(riy 
; ^'Hjucyos eV (TKoirifi^ ini oXvona 

novTop, • ^ 

T6(T(rop^imdp(anKov(Ti 6tup vil/T^x^ts Xmtoi, 

For, sis a v\rit(hinan, fiom some lock on hiRh, 
O’er the wide main extends his l)oundle»s eye ; 
'I'hiough such M space of .'iir, with thund'ring 
sound, , 

At every leap ih’ hninoilal coursers hound. 

• • 

The celeiity of this goddess seems to be a 
favourite idea w ijli llic poet ; for in another 
])lace he comjiares it to the thought of a 
ti.iveller vcvolvn^ in his mind the tlifferenl 
places he had seen, and passing through 
them, 111 imagination, more swift than the 
lightning flies fi^n cast to west. 

llomci’s best 'Minnies have been copied 
by Virgil and almost eveiy succeeding 
poet, h()wsoe«rcr they may have varied m 
tlie manner of expression. In the third 
book of the Iliad, Menelaus seeing Pans 
is compared Itj a hungry lion csjiying a 
Innd or goa^ : # 

\iwp ix^P^ iJL€yd\(i) ini aufiari 
Kuptrus 

Evpwp 7) t\a(pov KfpaitPy ^ &ypiop aJya, 

K. T. K. 

.So joys the lion, If .i hr-inching deer 
Or mount.un gveU his bulky pn/c appci-y 
In vain ihc >*iuths opjiose, the mastilfs li.iy — 
'I’he loidly th^jiaiiimg prey.* 

'J'lnis, fond of vcngcani c, with a funous bound, 
In cl.ingiiig arms he leaps urtin the groimd- 

The Mantuan bard, in the te’ ill book* 
of the .Eneid, ap])hes the .amc simile to 
Mc/entius, wlK?n he beholds Aenjn in the 
battle: • 

Iinp;islics sLahuIa alia Ico cell sa-pc per.agraiis ^ 
(Suadcl cMiim vesaiia fames) si forte fugacem jp 
''onspe-xit capieam, aut siiigeiiicm in cornJR 
I ccrvuiTi , * ^ 

Gaudet hums immane, comasiiue arrexi|^ et 
I haeict mm 

1 Visccribus supei accumbens : lavit improbaTctcr 
Ort cruor. 

Z 
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Then, as a liunpry lion, who hthohls 
A jjamesome goat who frishs about the foldb, 

Or beamy .slag that grazes on the ]jlam, 

He runs, lie roars, he shakes his using in.inc: 
He grins, and opens wide Ins gnn'dy jaws — 
The* prey lies jianting underneath his paws;^ 

He fills his famish’d nnw , his mouth rims o’er 
With unchcw’cl nioisels, while lie chimis the 
gore — ])in iJfcN 

The leader will jierccMvc that Virgil 
has impiDved tlie simile in one paiticular, 
and 111 aiiollici falleiiishoit of lus original. 
The deseiiptioii of the lion sliahing liis 
mane, oiiemng liis hideous jaivs di.stamed 
with tlic blood .of his iney, is great and 
picluies(]iie ; but, on the other hand, he 
has oniUled the Lircumstance of devouring 
It willymt lieiiig intimidated oi restiaiiied 
by tlie dogs and youtlis tliat surround 
liim— a circuni'stance that adds greatly to 
our idea of hi.s y:reiigth, uitrcpidity, and 
imjiortaiice. • 

ESSAY XVlI. 

/lypcrholc^ 

Ok all the figuies in ])ocliy, that called 
the hyperbole is managed u ilh the greatest 
diffieiilty. 'riic liyperb 4 e is an exagge- 
lation with mIhlIi the Muse is indulged 
for the better illustration of her subject, 
when she is warmed into* enthusiasm, 
(^uiiitiliau calls it aii oinament of the 
bolder kind. Demeliius J’lialeieus is still 
more severe. Ho says the liypeilxile is of 
all foims of sjicech the mo^t fiigid, Mci- j 
\iara St 7) vvep^oKij iJ/vxpbTafor -jrdvTUv: 
but this must Ik: uiidei stood with some 
grains of allouaiiLe. Po^tiy is animated 
by the jiassioiis ; and all the^iassioiis cx- 
aggerale. Passion itself is a magnifying 
medium. Tlieie are beautiful iiisfances | 
of tlie'hyperbole 111 the Scri| 3 tiirc, wbicli-l 
a resfctler of sensibility cannot read without I 
being strongly 5 ffecteff, The difficulty | 
lies 111 cii '()sinj» such hypei boles as the ' 
cubjet t will admit of; for, according to 
the vlefiiution of l‘lico])hiastus, the fngul 
in sh't ;s that whieli exceeds the e\])ies- | 
sion^mtable to the aubject The judgment | 
(loes nut levolt against Homer forVepic- | 
^’Uniting the liorses of Encthonius umniiig I 
0^1 tl^e i^anding com without bieakiiig ' 
oltbthc heads, because tlie whole is con- | 
. sillied as a fable, and the north wind i>. i 
icpiT'seuted as their sire; but the iuiagi- 
aatiou 13 a ImHIc staitlijd, wdieii Vft-gil, 


in imitation of this hyperbole, cxhibit.s 
Camilla as flying over it without even 
toucliing the tops : 

Jlla Acl Intacta: scgctis per .summa volaret 

Gramiua 

This clcgaiil author, wc are afraid, has, 
up(^i sonic other occasions, degenerated 
into the frigid, in straining to improvtc 
upon his great master. 

Homer, m the Odyssey, a woik which 
Eongmus does not sciuiile to charge wdth 
bearing the maiks of old age, dc.scnlies a 
storm 111 which all the four winds \verc 
concealed together : 

ISCj/ 5’ T€, NoTtfs r eireac, Z^cpvpbs 

T6 du(rarj£, ' 

Kal Bop^rjs aldprjy€VkTr}S fiiya KvfjLa Ku\ii^ 
Bcor. 

We kfloiv that such a contention of 
contraiy blasts could not ]M)ssibly exist in 
nature; for, even in hurricanes, tlie winds 
blow alternately from different jioiiils of 
tlie comjiass. Nevertheless, Viigil adopts 
the desuijilion, and adds to its extras,^ 
vagaiice : 

Inciibuere man, toliimque a scdilnis iniis 

Un.i Knrusque Notusqiic ruuiil, cicberqucpro- 

cwlh.s 

Afneus , 

TI ere the winds not only blow together, 
but they turn the whole body of the ocean 
tojisy-tui vy : 

East, w'cst, and south, cng.i^^e w'llh furious 
sweej), 

And from its lowest bed upturn tlie foaming 
deep 

The north wind, however, i.s still more 
mischievous : 

Stiidcns aijiulonc jirocclla 

.Velum .ub'cr^.i fcri^ flucLusque ad sidcra tollit. 

Hie sail tlicn P.oicas rends with liideous cry, 

And V. hills the ni.idd’mng billows to ibc sky 

The motion of the sea between Scylla 
and (_ harybdis is still more magnified; 
and Astna is exhibitcxl as throwing ouf, 
volumes of fjpme wdiich biiish the .stars. 
Such expressions as these arc not intended 
as a real representation of the thing speci- 
fied : they are designed to strike the 
reader’s imaginalion ; but they gcncially 
serve as marks of the author’s' sinking 
under Ins own ideas, wdio, aiipiehensivc 
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of the greatness of his own 

conception, is hurried into excess and 
extravagance. ^ 

Quintdiau allows the use of hyperbole 
when woidb are wanting to express any- 
thing in its just strength or due energy : ■ 
then, he says, it is belter to exceed ir^ ex- 
pression than fall short of the conception ; , 
but he likewise obseiwes, that there is no 
figure or form of speech so apt to lun into 
fustian : “ Nec alia magis via in KaKof^rj- 
\iav itur.” i 

If the chaste Virgil has thus trespassed 
upon poetical probability, what can we 
expect from Lucan but hyperboles even 
more ridiculously extravagant? He repre- , 
senls the winds in *conte!?l, the sea in 
suspense, doubting to which it shall give 
way. He afTirnis, that its motion w^uld 
have been so violent as to produce a 
second deluge, had not Juiiiter kciit it 
under by the clouds; and as to the ship 
during this dreadful uproar, the sails 
touch the clouds, while the keel stiikes 
-^he ground ; 

Nubila tanguntiir vclis, et terra c.uina 

'Phis image of dashing water at the 
stars Sir Richard Rlackmore has jiro- 
.cliiced in colours truly ridiculous. De- 
scribing spouting whales in his Prince 
Arthur, he makes the following com- 
parison : — 

lake ftonic prodigious w.Ucr-cnpiiic made 

To play on heaven, if fire should heaven invade. 

' The groat fault in all these instances is 
a deviation fiom pioiinety, owing to the 
erroneous judgment of the writer, who, 
endeavouring to captivate the admiration 
with novelty, very ofleii shocks the under- " 
standing with extravagtince. Of this 
nature is the whole •lescripiron of ifie 
Cyclops, both in tlic Odyssty of Homer 
and in the /Ihieid of Virgil. It must be 
owued, however, that the Latin poet, 
with all his merit, is more apt than his 
great original to da/zle us with false fire, 
and practise* upon the imagination with 
gay conceits, that will not bear the critic’s 
examination. There is not in any of , 
Homer’s works now subsisting siich»au 
example of the lalse sublime as Virgil^s 
description of the thunderbolts forging 
under the hammers of the Cyclops : 


'J’rcs imbris torti radios, Ires nubis aiiiiosa; 
Addiderant, rutili tres ignis ct alms Auhtri. 

'I’hiee rays of writhen ram, of fire three niore, 
Of winged southern winds and cloudy stoie 
As many parts, the dreadful mixture frame 
^ , DlOUliN. 

T'his is altogether a fantastic piece of 
affectation, of which wc can form no sen- 
sible image, and serves to chill the fancy, 
rather than w'arm the admiration, of a 
judging reader. 

ILxtravagant hyjierbple is a weed that 
glows in gieal jilenty thi\iiigh the works 
of our^admired wShakcsjKSire. In the fol- 
lowing descrijitioii, vdiich hath been much 
celebrated, one sees he has had an eye to 
Viigil’s tluiiulei bolls • 

Oh, then, I see Queen Mah hath been witli you 
She IS ilic fairy’s midwife , and she conics, 

In sh.ipe no bigger than afi agate-stone 
On the fore-finger of^^iu alderman, 

Di.iwn with a t^tm of little atomies 
Athwart iiien's noses as they he asleep' 

Her wagon- sjiokes made of long spinner’s legs; 
'I’he co^cr, of tUt wings of grasshoppers , 

I’he tiaces, of the smallest spider’s weh ; 

Hie tollais, of the nioomhine'^ ivatcfy beams. 
I've ^ 

Even in describing fantastic beings there 
is a ])ropriety to be observed ; but surely 
nothing can more revolting to common 
sense, than this miniberiiig of the vtoon- 
beams among the implements of 

Queen Mali’s harness, which, though ex- 
tremely slendcr#ind diminutive, are never- 
theless objects of the touch, and may be 
conceived capable of use. 

'J’be Ode and Satire admit of the bohlest 
hyperboles such exaggerations suit the 
impetuous warmth of the one; and in 
the other have a good effect in exposing 
folly, and exciting honoi again<<t vice. 
'I'hey may i^e likewise successfully .used 
in Comedy, for ^loviiij^ and managing 
the powers of lidicule. • 

I'.SSAV XVIII. 

g Vcr'^ifuation. ^ 

Vfrsj: is an harmonious arrangcm(?nt of 
long and short syllables, adapted to di^' 
ferent kiiuls of jioetry, and owes its orm 
entirely to the measured caden(%, oi' mulrc, 
winch was used whep the first songimnd 
hymns \vcr’c recited. This music, d wded 
into different parts, ictjuired a regular 
return of the Same measure, and thi^ 
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every strophe^ anlistroplh\ sfaiiza^ con- rliie ; or oJie bhorl and Ihe oLliei lung, as 
tained the same number of feet. To the iambic; or one long, and the other 
know what constituted the different kinds short, as the trochee. Those of three syl- 
of rhythmical feet among the ancients, lables Arc tlie dactyl, of one Jong and two 
^Aith inspect to the number and (juantily short syllaliles ; the annpest, of two short 
of their syilaliles, \ve*have nothin^lo do anti one long; the tribracliiuni, of three 
but to consult tliose wlio have wiittcn on short ; and the molossus, of three long, 
graniinai anti jnosod) : it the business htoni the diffei cut combinations of these 
of a schoolnuistei, latlier than tile accom- feet, restnctetl to certain numbers, llicj 
plishment of a man of taste ancicnLs foimetl their dilTcrent kinds of 

Vaiious essays ha\e been made m dif- . verses, such as the liexametcr, tir lieroic, 
ferent counliics to'coiiijiaie thetharatlers | distmguislied by six feet, dactyls ami sjion- 
of ancient and modem veisification, and to dees, the fifth lieing always a dactyl, and 
point out the difference beyond an3i]n>ssi- ! tiie last a spondee, hxcmpb gratia • 
bilily of mistake, llul lliey have matle I i* 2 j 456 
ilistiiictions where, in fact, there was no ! Pnnujn-is ob-sl.i, ^c-ro mcdi-diu pa*rmiir. 


diffeience, and left ihecnleiion unobsei\ed. 

I hey ha\o liansfeiied tlie name of ihvme 
to a legulai ie]iel,\lion of same sound 
at the end of the line* and set up this vile 
monotony as the characlejistic of modern | 
\erse, in contradistinction to the feet of j 
the ancients, which th<*y jncteiid the , 
pootiyof modern language will not admit, j 
Rhyme, from the (ireek u'oid pvQfnU, j 
is not lung else but iiuimiei, nliiJi was 
essential to the ancient its well as to the , 
nioilein versification. yXs to the jingle ^ 
of similar sounds, though it \wis never used ; 
hy the ancients in any regular return m 
the middle 01 at lhe%.'nd of the line, and | 
was l)y no means deemed essential to the j 
versification, yet they didtnot 1 eject it as 
a bleniisJi, where it occurred \tithout the 
ap]}earamc ofconstiaiiit. Wc meet w ith 
It (iftcn in tlic epithets of •! Joiner' op-yy- i 
fffoio “'Ara^ drSpau ^pyaju^'juvui/ : ; 

almost the whole first ode of Anacieon is 
what we call iliyme. Tlic following line 
of Viigil has l)een admired hy ilie sinnJi* • 
lude-of sound in the fust tu y watrds : 

(hr tiio Siculis umfuiuliUir undls 

Rhythmius, orlmmber, is certainly essen- ; 
ha! to veise, whether in the dead or In im^ ' 
langungcs ; and the real diffejcnce Ijct ween 
the tw»',is this: the numl*-i in ancient 1 
vcisc^ I ' feet, and in modern I 

f !o the .syllables; foi to assert that ; 
■11 poetry has no feet is a ridiculous ( 
The feet that pi iricijially enter i 
le composition of (;rcek and J.atm c 
arc eilher of twm or tliiee syllables. , 1 
of hvo syll.^ijics are either both long, ' i 
I liv spondee* or both aJiort. as the ] 


> ine ]ientamc<cr or Ine U'et, dactyls and 
spomlces, or of six, reckoning tw o crL.suras; 

I 23450 
•Cum i^iala i)er lon-g.ib irnalu-crc me-r.is 

I They had likewise the iambic of three 
j soils— the dimeter, the tninefer, and the 
telranielei— and all the diffeienl kinds of 
i l)iic \eise .specified in the odes of Sajipho, 
j Alcxus, Anacieon, and Jloiaee. J'iachof 
, these w'as distmguislied by the number ns 
, well as by the species of then feel; so that 
j they were doubly restnclcd. Now all the 
: feel of ihe ancieiil poetiy aie still found in 
, the versification of living languages ; for 
•as cadence wms regulalul by" the ear, it 
I vvas impossilile for a man to write inelo- 
I dioiis verse without natiiially falling into 
the use of ancient feet, though peihaps he 
neither know's tlieii measure nor denomi- 
nation. Idiiis Spenser, Sliake^jieaic, Mil- 
ton, nryden, roj)e, and all our poets, 
alxmnd with daciyK, spondees, trochees, 
anapests, Ac. which (hey use indiscrimi- 
nately 111 all kinds of conijiusition, whether 
tiagic, epic, jiast^iral, 01 ode*, having in this 
pArticiilar«grcaily#thc advantage of the 
ancients, who were n-stiicled lo particular 
kinds of fec't in particular kinds of verse. 
If wc, then, aie confined with the fetters 
of what iscallcdrhyme, lhc7 vveic restnclcd 
to particular cpecies of feet ; so that the 
advantages awl disadvanlaj*es are inetty 
ecjually balanced: but indeed the Knglish 
are more fiee in this particular than" any 
otter modern nation. They not only use 
blank verse in tragedyand the e|)ic, but even 
m lync pcjctry. Milton’s translation of 
Horaces ode to Pyrrha is universally 
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known and generally admired, in our 
opinion much above its merit. There is 
an ode extant without rhyme addressed to 
Isvening, by the late Mr. Collin'?, much 
more beautiful; and Mr. Waiton, with 
some others, has happily succeeded in 
divers occasional pieces, that are free of 
ibis restraint : but the number in all of 
these depends upon the syllables, and not 
upon the feet, which are unlimited. 

It is generally supposed that the genius 
of the ICiiglisli language will not admit of 
(ireek or Latin measuie; but this, wc 
ap])rehcnd, is a mistake, <nMng to the pie- 
jiulice of education. It is impossifjle that 
the same measure, composed of the same 
times, should have a Jood effect upon the 
car in one language and a bad effect in 
another. The truth is, wc have been 
accustomed fi(un our infancy to the lum- 
bers of Jhiglish poetry, and the very' sound 
and signification ofthewordsdisjioselheear 
to receive them in a certain manner ; so that 
its disa})pointment must be attended with 
a disagieeablc sensation. In imbibing the 
first rudiments of education, we ac([uire, 
as it were, another ear for the numbers of 
Creek and Latin jmetry ; and this being 
reserved entirely for the sounds ayd signi- 
fications of the words that constitute those 
dead languages, w ill not easily accommo- 
dale itself to the simnds t)f oui Manaculai 
tongue, though conveyed m the same time 
and measure. In a wonl, Latin and 
Cieek have annexed to them the ideas of 
the ancient measuie, from wdiicli they are 
not easily disjoined. Ihit we will venture 
to say this difficulty might be surmounted 
by an effort of attention and a little piac- 
tice; and in that case we should in time*, 
be as well pleased with* English as with 
Latin hexameters. • • * , 

Sii Philip Sydney is said to have mis- • 
carried in his essays ; but his miscaniage • 
was no more titan that of failing in an ! 
attempt to introduce a new fashion. The ' 
failine was not owing to any defect or 
imjierfcclioif in the schewie, but to the ' 
\vant*of taste, to the irresolution and igno- j 
ranee of the public. Witlioiit all doubt i 
the ancient measuie, so different fromyiat | 
of modern poetiys must liave a]tpeared 
remaikalily uncouth to [leople in general, 
who were ignorant of the classics; and 


nothing but tlie countenance and perse- 
verance of the learned could reconcile them 
to the alteration. We have seen .several 
late Specimens of English hexameters and 
sapphics so happily composed that, by 
attaciing them to* the idea of ancient 
measure, wc found them in all respects as 
melodious and agreeable to the ear as the 
works nf Virgil ami Anacreon, or Horace. 

Though the number of syllables distin- 
guishes the nature of the luiglish verse 
from that of the (ireek and Latin, it con- 
stitutes neither haintony, grace, nor ex- 
pressbm 'Phese must depend upon the 
choice of words, the seat of the accent, 
the pause, and the cadence. Tliy accent 
or tone is uiulerstood to be an elevation 
or .sinking of the voice in reciting : the 
pause is a reijt that divy:lcs the verse into 
two pails, each of tlynn called an hemistich. 
The pause aiuj accent in English poetry 
vary occasionally, accouling tothemeaning 
of the words ; 4,0 that the hemistich does 
not always consist of an equal number of 
syllables ; and tins variety is agreeable, as 
It picv'ents adu#rej)elitionof regular stojis, 
like those in ihe'Frencb versification, every 
line of wbieb is divided by a jiausc exactly 
in the middle*. The cadence comprebeiuls 
that poetical style which animate.^ every 
line, that propiiety which gives strength 
and e\j)ressioii, that mimcrosity which 
renders the v#rse smooth, fiovving, and 
harmonioSs, that significancy which marks 
the jiassjons, and in ni.inycasc.s makes the 
sound an echcf of tlie sense. The ( ireek 
and I.atin languages, m being copious and 
diicble, are susccjitible of a vast variety t)f 
cadences wlneli the living languages will 
not admit - and of these a leadef of any 
car will jiKige foj himself. 

ESSAY XJX. 

Si/ioo/s of Music 

A sniooi., in the jiolite arts, properly 
signifies tlia# succession of artists which 
has learned the jninciples of the ar 4 from 
some eminent master, either by lieari^ 
bis lessons or studving his works, 
consequently wdio imitate his ii|jin®erei«ier 
Ihiough design or from habit. MusKans 
seem agreed in making only ihreeJprin- 
cipal schools in music ; namely, thc^bool 
of VtTgolese in»ltaly, of Eully in France, 
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and of Handel in England ; though some 
are for making Rameau the foundei of a 
school, different from those ol the 
former, as he is llie inveiitoi ol beauties 
peculiarly his own. 

Without all doubt* Eeigolese’s ^lusic 
deserves the hist rank ; though excelling 
neither in variety of movements, number 
of jiaits, nor ime\])eLted lliglits, yet he is 
imiveisally allowed lo be the musical 
Raphael of Italy This great master’s 
princiiial art consisted m kiiowin ; how t( 
excite oui [Missions 1;^ sounds x\hich seem 
ficrjuently opjio.^te to th passioi^ they 
would express : by *slow solemn sounds 
he is somelmics known to throw us into 
all thenige of battle ; and even by faster 
niovement^j he excites melancholy m 
eveiy lieart that ^sounds are cajiable of 
affecting. 'I'liis is a talent*vvhich seems 
born with the aiiist. We are unable lo 
tell why such sounds affecf us ; the) seem 
no way imitative of the jia^sioii they would ^ 
exjiress, but operate iijion us by an iiiex- 
picssiblc sympathy ; the original of which 
Us as insciutable as the Hiciet spnngs of 
life itself. To this execdlenc ; he adds 
another, in which he is sujieiior to every 
othei artist of the tirofession^— the happy 
tiansition from one passion to another. 
No dramatic jioet bel^ir knows to prepare 
his incidents tlian he ; the audience are 
jdeased in those iiitervals^if jiassion with 
the delicate, the simple harmoiiy, if I may 
so ex])iess it, in winch the pait.s are all 
thrown into fugues, or o^eii are Ixiiely ; 
unison. JJis melodies also, where no 
passion is expressed, give eqflal pleasure ; 
from this delicate simplicity ; and l^ieed i 
only instance that song in tlie Scnuj Pa- j 
which begins “ Lo eom^co aquegl’ ! 
occelh,” as one (ff the tnesf instances of 
excellence in Lhe^duo. i 

* The Italian artists in genei.il have fol- 
lov’'*d his manner, yet seem fond of 
emlj' dishing the delicate simplicity of 
tilt siginal. Their style in music seems ' 
somewhat to resemble that ' St*ne. . 

writing, where there are .some heau- 
fi. I staits. of thought; but the whole ' 
vK'd wrth studied elegance and un- 
affeV ^mg affectation. j 

LPy in France first attempted the | 
improvement yf their n^usic, wdiicli# iii 


! general lesembled that of our old solemn 
' chants in churches. Jt is woilhy of re- 
' maik, m general, that the music in every 
' country IS solemn m jirojiorlion as the 
inhahilants arc merry ; or, in other words, 
the merriest and s]u-ighlhest nations are 
I remarked foi having the slow^est music; 

I and •those wdiose character it is to be 
melanclioly aie pleased wuth the mpst 
linsk amf any movements. Thus, in 
Fiance, Tolaiuf, Irehnul, and Swit/eiland, 
the national music is slow, melancholy, 
and solemn; m Italy, England, Spain, 
and (ieimaiiy, it is faster, pioportionahly 
as the* people aie grave. Lully only 
changed a liad maimei, which he found, 
for a bad on^ of l»s own. IJis diowsy 
])ieces are played still to the most spriglitly 
auilieiicc that can be conceived ; and even 
thoi^h Rameau, w lio is at once a musician 
and a pliilosojdici, has shown, both by 
l)iecT])l and example, what nnpiovements 
Freneh music may still admit of, yet bis 
countrynicii seem little convinced by his 
reasonings; and the Poni-Neuf taste, as 
it is called, still jnevails in their best 
perlormances. 

'i'be JOnghsh school w\us first jdannecl 
by J'urccll : he attempted to unite the 
Italian inanner that prevailed in his lime, 
vvjlli the ancient (,'ellic caiol and the'; 
Scottish l)allad, w inch ])U)bab]y had also 
its Diigin in Italy; for some of tlie best 
Scottish ballads, — The llroom of Cow- 
deiiknows,” for instance, - arc still as- 
cribed to David Rizzio. Rut be that as 
it wnll, liis manner was something peculifir 
to the English ; and he might have con- 
tinued as head of the Enghsli school, hacl 
,not his merits been eiitiiely eclijised by 
Handel. Ilani^el, though originally ' a 
(i«iman, y^it adopt gfl tlie Englisli manner; 
he had long laboured to please by Italian 
comjiosition, but without .success; and 
though his English oratorios are accourited 
iiiiinitahle, yet his Italian operas aie fallen 
into oblivion. I’ergidese excelled in pas- 
sionate simpliuty : Lully wa* remarkable 
for creating a new species of music, wli^jre 
all is elegant, but nothing passionate or 
sublime. Handel’s true characteristic is 
suflhmity; he has employed all the variety 
of sounds and jiaits in all Ins pieces : the 
performances of the rest may be pleasing, 
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though executed by few performers ; his j 
require the full band. The attention is 
awakened, the soul is roused up at his 
pieces ; but distinct passion is sekWm ex- ' 
pressed. In this particular he has seldom 
found success; he has been obliged, in 
order to express passion, to imitate words 
by sounds, which, though it gives •the 
])leasure which imitation always jirodiices, 
yet It fails of exciting those lasting affec- 
tions which It is in the ])Ower of sounds 
to produce. In a word, no man ever 
undci stood harmony so well as he ; but m 
melody he has been exceeded by several. 

ESSAY XX. 

Carohin^ the irish Bard 
Tiikre can be jierhaps no greater enter- 
tainment than to compare the rude 
Celtic sim])hcity w'lth modern refmentent. 
Books, how'ever, seem incapable of fur- 
nishing the parallel ; and to be acquainted 
with the ancient manners of our own 
ancestors, wc should endeavour to look 
, fof their remains in those countries which, 
being in some measuie retired from an 
intercouise with other nations, are still 
unlinctured with foreign refinement, lan- 
guage, or bleeding. 

The Irish will satisfy cuiiositf in this 
.respect preferably to all other nations I 
have seen. I'liey, in several paits of 
that country, still adhere to their ancient 
language, dress, fuinituie, and supei- 
stitions ; several customs exist among 
them that still speak tlieii oiiginal ; and, 
in some respects, Ciesar’s description of 
the ancient Biitons is apjdieable to these. 

' 'riieir bards, m paiticular, arc still 
held in great veneiation among them;, 
those traditional herald^ aie invited to 
every funeral, in ordej to fill jij> the in- 
tervals of the howd with tlieii songs and 
harps. In these they reheaise the actions 
of the ancestors of the deceased, bew'ail 
the bondage of tlieir country under the 
.English government, and generally con- 
clude with julvising the young men and 
maidens to make the best use of their 
time ; for they will soon, for all their 
present bloom, be stretched under the 
table, like the dead body before them.* 

Of all the bards this country ever 
produced, the last and the greatest was 


Carolan Tiin Blind. He was at once 
a poet, a musician, a composer, and sung 
his own verses to his harp. The original 
natives never mention Ins name without 
rapture ; both his poetry and music they 
have Jiy heart ; aixl even some of the 
English themselves, who have been trans- 
planted there, find his music extremely 
pleasing. A song beginning, 

O’Rourke's noble fan* will ne’ci be forgot, 
translated by Dean^^wdft, is of his com- 
jKisition; which, though perhaps by this 
, means the best known of his pieces, is 
yet by^no means the most deserving. Ilis 
' .songs in geneial nmy be compared to 
those of Pindar, as they have frequently 
' the same flights of imagination ; ^nd are 
composed (1 do not say written, for he 
I could not WTite) merely to flatter some 
. man of foitiifie upon some excellence of 
the same kind, fn these one man is 
praised for thc^^xcellence of his stable, as 
in Pindar, anolhei for his hospitality, a 
tliird foi the* beauty of his wile ami 
thildien, and a fourth for the antiiiuity of 
his family AV^enever any of the original 
natives of distinction weie assembled at 
feasting oi revelling, Carolan was genc- 
lally there, ^w’herc he w'as always ready 
with his harj) to celebrate tlieir piaises. 
He seemed liy nature formed for his pro- 
fession; for as he was horn blind, so also 
he was possessed of a most astonishing 
memory, tnd a facetious turn of think- 
ing, which gave Ins entertainers infinite 
satisfaction. Jleing once at the house 
of an Irisli nobleman, where there was 
a musician* pi esent who was eminent in 
tlic profession, Carolan immediately chal- 
lenged him to a trial of skill. To carry 
the jest fd^-ward, his lordship persuaded 
the niusiciaiT to fcccpt 4hc challenge, and 
he accordingly plajed over on liis fiddle 
the fifth conceito of Vivaldi. Carolan, 
immediately taking his haip, played ov?r 
the wdiole piece after him, without missing 
a note, though lu' had never* heard it 
befone, which jnodiiced some sur^irise; 
but their astonishment increased, wdienj 
assured them he could make a conc^ 
in the same taste himself, wdiiclUie^nstiKtly 
composed ; and that with such spiriAnd 
elegance, that it may compare (for wAavc 
it still) with the finest compositions cffltaly. 
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1 1 is death was not less remarkable than 
his liie. Homer was never more fond of 
a glass than he; he would drink whole 
pints of usquebaugh, and, as he used to 
think, without any dl consetjuence. His 
intemperance, liowevei, in tins rcsj|ect, at 
length brought on an incuiable disorder ; 
au(l when just at the point of death, he 
called for a cup of liis lieloxed Inpior. 
Those wlio vveie standing lound him, sur- 
piiscd at the demand, eiideavouied topei- 
suade him to tljectudraiy ; i)Ut he jioisisted, 
ami when the Ixjwl, was hiouglU to him, 
allempli'd to drifdv, Imt could not ; jivhere- 
fore, giv'iiig away^tlfe bowl, he observed, 
with a smile, that it would be hard if two 
such fnemls as lie and the cup should ]).u( 
at least wijliout kissing, and (hen expiied. ' 

KSSAV. XXL , 

(hi the Tenants of th^ Lmsimu'i \ 

Oi'' all men who form gay illusion > of 
distant happiness, perhaps a jmet is the 
most sanguine. Such is the aidoui of Ins , 
holies, that they often arf eipuil to actual 
cti)oyment; and he feels.nioie in expect- 
aiK’c* than actual fruition I have often 
regarded a character of tlii,s kind with 
some degree of envy. A man possessed 
of such warm imagmjUion commands all 
nature, arul anogales possessions of which 
iheownei has a blunter le^sli. While life 
continues, the alluring prospeeWies before 
him; lie travcK in the jnirsuit with confi- 
dence, and refigns it oiilji witli his last 
breath 

It is this happy confidence Lliich gives 
life its true relish, and kecjis ujiuiit spirits 
amidst every distress and disaopointmenl. 
IloWjiniich less would be done, if a man 
knew how little* he tan 'do I How 
wretched a crcalure would lie be if he 
s*iw the end as well as the beginning of 
his y'vojects ! He w'oiild have notlnng 
left L” • to sit down in tospid despaii, 
and j .change employment for aciual 
calamity, • 

led into this train of thinking upon 
fa.Jy visilmg the beautiful gardens of the 
lateyjylr bhxriistone,who was himself a poet, 
‘^^jAiip^'^essed of that warm imagination 
whid^ made him ever foremost in the pur- 
suit OI flying lijippii,es.s. , Could he imi 


’ have foreseen the end of all his schemes, 
for whom he was imjiroving, and what 
changes his designs w^re to undergo, he 
w'ouliii‘have scarcely amused his innocent 
i hie with v\hat, ftu scveial years, employed 
! him ill a most harmless manner, and 
abridged his scanty fortune. As the jiro- 
gre«is of this im])ro\emeiU is a true jiiclure 
! of subJunary vKis.'.iliide, 1 could not 1 r|1j) 
calling up my miagmaliun, which, while 
I walked pensively along, suggesleil the 
following Keveiie. 

As I WM-. Ill) n mg my back upon a beau- 
tiful jnece of w aler, enlivened vvilh cascades 
' and r«ck-vvoik, and enteimg a daik walk, 
by w'liich ran a j)ialtlmg brook, the Heniiis 
of the ]»lace ivipe.iicd befoie me, but more 
leseinbiing the (iod of d’lmo, than him 
more pecidiails anpointed to the care of 
gardens. ^ liislend of shears he liore a 
scythe; and he ajtpcared rather with the 
implenients of Inishandiy tliaii those of a 
modern gaidener. Having remembeied 
this ]dace in lt^ piisline beauty, 1 could 
not help eondoling with him on its present 
ruinou.s siuialion. J sj)oke to him of the 
many alleialions winch had been made, 
and all for the woise ; of the many shades 
which had been taken awM), of the bowers 
that were destroxeil by negU'cl, and Ibe 
hedge-rows that were s])oile(l l)y clipping. 
Ihe (lennis, until a sigh, leceived my coii- 
dolcment, and assured me tliat lie was 
equally a martyr to ignoiance and taste, 
to refinemoiit and lusiicily. Seeing me 
desirous of knowing farther, lie went on: 

V ou sec, 111 the place befoie you, the 
])aternal inheritance of a jioet ; and, to a 
man content with litlle, fully sufficient for 
• his subsistence: but astiong imagination, 
and a long acquiintanee with the rich, are 
dafiigerousLoes lo C(*nlentinent. ( )ur poet, 
instead of sillmg dowm to enjoy life, 
resolved to pjcpaie for its future enjoy- 
ment, and set about converting a place of 
piofit into a scene of pleasure. This he 
at first supposed could be accomplished 
at a small exyense; and lie* was willing 
for a w'lule to stint his income, to liave an 
opportunity of displaying his taste. The 
imjjiovcment m this manner w^ent forward ; 
one beauty attained led liim to wish for 
some other; but he still hojied that every 
emendation would be the last. It was 
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now therefore found, that the Improve- 
ment exceeded the subsidy — that the place j 
was grown too large and too fine for the 
inhabitant. But that pride which was 
once exhibited could in^t retire ; the garden 
was made for the owner, and though it 
was l)ecome unfit for him, he could not 
wdhngly resign it to another. Thift the 
first idea, of its beauties contributing to the 
ha])piness of his life, was found unfaithful ; 
so that, instead of looking witliin for satis- 
faction, he began to think of having re- 
eouise to the praises of those who came 
to visit Ills Improvement. 

“In conse<iuence of this hojic,* which 
now took possession of his mind, the 
gardens were opened To the*visits of every 
stranger; and tlie country flocked round 
to walk, to ciitici/e, to admne, and to do 
mischief. He soon found that th^ ad- . 
niirers of liis taste left by no means such 
strong marks of their ap[)lause, as the ' 
envious diil of their malignity. All the i 
windows of hLs temples and the walls of i 
his letreats were impressed with the ' 
characters of profaneness, ignorance, and 
obscenity ; liis liedges were bioken, his 
statues and uins defaced, and Ins lawns 
worn bare. It was now, Iheroforj, neces- 
sary to shut u^) the gardens once inoie, and 
to deprive the jiublic of that happiness 
winch had before ceased to be his owm. i 

“ In this situation the })oet continued 
for a time, in the character of a jealous 
lover, fond of the beauty be keeps, but 
unable to .sujiply the extiavagance of c\ery 
demand. I'he gaiden by this time was 
completely growm and finished ; the marks 
of ait were covered up by the luxuriance 
of nature ; the winding wailks vveie giownn* 
dark ; the I n ook assumed^ natural syl vage ; 
and the rocks were •Jvered with mois. j 
Nothing iKJw remained but to enjoy the ’ 
beauties of the jilace, when the i>oor poet 
died, and his garden was obliged to be 
sold for the benefit of those who had 
contributed to its embellishment. 

“ The beatilies of the pliv-'e had now' for 
some time been celebrated as well in prose 
as in verse ; and all men of taste washed i 
for so envied a spot, where every turn ^'as 
marked with the poet’s pencil, and every , 
walk awakened genius and meditation. 
The fust purchaser was one Mr. True- 1 


penny, a button maker, who was possessed 
of three thousand pounds, and was willing 
also to be possessed of taste and genius. 

“As the poet’s ideas were for the natural 
w'ildness of the landscape, the button 
mak4r’s w'cre for th'e more regular produc- 
tions of art. lie conceived, perhaps, that 
as it is a beauty in a button to be of a 
regiilai jxattern, so the same regularity 
ought lo obtain in^ landscape. Be this 
as it wall, he employed the shears to some 
j^urpose ; he clipped \ip the hedges, cut 
down the gloomy w'aJks, made vistas upon 
the st^ibles and hug-sties, and showed his 
fi lends that a man of taste should always 
be doing. ^ 

“ 'riie next caiididale for taste and genius 
w'as a captain of a ship, w'ho.l)ouglit the 
garden becai^se the forii^cr possessor could 
find nothing more^lo mend : luit unfor- 
tunately he h^d taste too. 11 is great 
passion lay in building, in making Chinese 
temples aiul (jage-woik summer-houses. 
As the place bcfoie had an a]ipearance 
of letireiuent and inspired meditation, he 
gave it a more peopled air ; every turning 
presented a cottage, or ice-house, or a 
temide ; the linpiovement was converted 
into a little city, and it only w'anted inha- 
bitants to give U the air of a village m 
the East Indies. • 

“In this manner, in less than ten years, 
the Improvemtnt has gone through the 
hands of many proprietors, who were 
all w'illing to have taste, anil to show' their 
taste too. A» the jdace had received its 
best finishing from the hand of the first 
possessor, so every innovator only lent a 
lianiT to do mischief. Those jiarts which 
W'ere obsci^rc, have been enllg^ltened ; 
those walk^ W'hich led naturally,* have 
been twisted iino serfientine wfiiidings. 
The colour of the lluwtirs of the field is 
not more various than the variety of tast«s 
that have been employed here, and all in 
direct contriwbclion to the origiijal aim of 
tlie first improve!. Could the osiginal 
possessor but revive, with wdiat asorrow'f 
heart would he look upon his favoui^^ 
spot again ! He would scarc^y ^eco^J^t 
a Dryad or a Wood-nymph oThis fojfiier 
acquaintance, and might perhaps finfjpini- 
self as much a stranger in his ow^dan- 
tat!bn as in the*deserts ofiSiberia^ 
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ESSAY XXII. 

vScniuncnial Comedy. 

The theatre, like all otlici amiiseinc'nls, 
has its fashions and Us ])rcjudu-es ; and 
when satiated with its excellence, f nan- 
kind bet^in to mistake chani^e for improve- 
ment J^'or some years tragedy was the 
reitjiimg entertainment ; but of laic it lias 
entirely j^iven way lo comedy, and oiir 
best effoits are now exerted m these liiihter 
kinds ofeonniosilioli. The jioinpoiis tiain, 
the snellinjj[ plyiasc-*, and the niinatiiral 
rant are displaced for_ that natural pc itiait 
of human folly andTradty, of winch all aie 
jivd|j[es, .because all have sat foi the picture. 

but as m (lestrd)in^ nature it is ])re- 
sented will, a double face, eilhei ol miilh 
or sadness, our nu'dein writers Inul them- 
selve.s at a loss whv'h chieHy to copy 
from; and it is now debated, whelhei the 
e.xliibition of hiiinan distress is likely to 
aflord the mind moie cnleitaininent than 
that of human alisurdity? 

Comedy is defined by Vrislotle to be a 
picture of tlie fiailties or (he lower jiarl 
of mankind, to distin{.;uisli‘ii (lom tiaijedy, 
which IS an exhibition of the misfoi tunes 
of the great. When coined?/, theiefon*, 
ascends to produce the characteis of 
jirinces or gcneials upon the stage, it is 
out of its walk, since low life and middle 
life are entirely its object.' d'he jirincipal 
fjue.stion therefore is, whether, in de- 
scribing low or middle life, an exhibition 
of its follies be not preferable to a detail 
of its calamities? Or, m o[lier words, 
which desci ves tlic picfcreiicc,' -the wec|)- 
iiig sentimental comedy so mueli in faslnoii 
at tnesenl, or tlie laughing and even low 
come ly which seems t(^^ ha'/e been last 
exhibited by Vajifirugh and Ciliber? 

If we apjily t(y authorities, all the great 
masters in the dramatic art have but one 
opinion. Their rule is, that as tragedy 
display.-, ,tlie calamities of fhc great, so 
comculy -,iumld excite our laughter by 
”'diciilously exhibidng the follies of the 
|er part of mankind, lloileau, one 
he modern critics, asserts that 
|dy will not ad 

kmuque, enujiiu dcs soupirs et ties plenrs, 

• point dans vers do rra^iques doii- 


Nor IS this rule without the strongest 
foundation in nature, as the distresses of 
the mean by no means affect us so strongly 
as the^calamitic.s of the great. When 
tragedy exhibibs to us some great man 
falien fioin his height, and struggling with 
want and adveisity, we feel Ins situation 
in tl?e same manner as we siipjxise he 
himself must feel, and our ])ity is increased ^ 
in juopoitum to the height from whicli 
he fell. On the contraiy, we do not so 
slioiigly sympathise with one liorn in 
humlVler circumstances, and encountering 
accidental distress; so that while we melt 
lor beksaiiiis, we suircegive halfpence to 
the beggar who accosts us in the street. 
The one has giir juty; the other our con- 
tempt 1 listless, therefore, is the pioper 
object of tragedy, since the gieat excite 
our futy fiy their fall ; but not eipially so 
of comedy, since the actois employed in 
It are oiiginally so mean, lliat they sink 
but little i)y then fall. 

Since the fust oi igin of the stage, tragedy 
and comedy have run in distinct channels^^ 
and never till of late encroached upon 
the ]M(i\mces of each otlier. 'I'ereiice, 
who seems to ]ia\e made the nearest ap- 
pioaches, always judiciously stojis shoit 
before h*e comes to the dow nright pathetic ; 
and yet he is even leproached liy C:esar 
for w'anting the rvj lomica. All the other 
comic writers of aniupiity aim only at 
lenderiiig folly or vice ridiculous, but 
never exalt their characters into buskined 
pomp, or make w'hat Voltaire humorously 
calls a tradt'suian\ tray^aiy. 

Yet notwillistandmg this wx'ight of 
authority, and tlie universal practice 
I former ages, a new species of dramatic • 
composition has, been introduced, under 
the name senliiivintal comedy, in whicH^s* 
the virtues of jnivate life are exhibited, I 
rather than the vices exposed; and the’ 
disti esses lather than the faults of man-^-' 
kiml make our interest in the piece. V- 
Ihese comedies have had of late great ^ 
success, jieihaics fiom their Jioveltyi, an'd* 
akso fiom their flattering every man in his 
favourite fodile. In these plays almost 
all the characters are good, and exceed- 
iiigdy generous; they are lavish enough 
I of their tin money on the stage ; and 
; though tlicy want humour, have abundance 
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of sentiment and feeling. If they happen 
to have faults or foibles, the si>ectator is 
taught, not only to pardon, but to applaud 
them, in consideration of the goodfiess of 
their hearts ; so that folly, instead of being 
ridiculed, is commended, and the comedy 
aims at tiiuching oiir [lassions without the 
IKnver of liemg truly pathetic. In4his 
manner we are likely to lose one great 
source of entertainment on the stage; for 
while tlie comic ])Oct is invading the 
])roviiiceof the tragic muse, he leaves her 
lovely sister (juile neglected. Of this, 
however, he is no way solicitous, as he 
measures his fame by his ])rolits. 

but it will be .said that the theatre is 
formed to amuse mankind, and that it 
matters little, if this end be answered, by 
what means it is obtained. If mankind 
find delight in wee])iiig at comedy, it 
would be cruel to alindge them in that 
or any other innocent pleasure. If those 
pieces are denied the name of comedies, 
yet call them by any other name, and if 
ptfiey are delightful, they are good. 'I'heir 
success, it will lie said, is a mark of their 
merit, and it is only abridging out bapjii- 
ness to deny us an inlet to amusement. 

These objections, however, aie lather 
specious than solid. It is tiiie that 
amusement is a great object of the theatre, 
and it will be allowed that these senti- 
mental pieces do often amuse us ; but the 
question is, wbetlier the true comedy 
would not amuse us nune? The question 
whether a character .supported through- 
out a piece wdtli its ridicule still attending, 
would not give u?, more delight than this 
&{)ecies of bastaiil tragedy, which only is 
applauded because it is new ? 

' A friend of mine, \vlio w'as sitting' 
‘i^nmoved at one of %diese scntimentnl ■ 
jiibces, was askeil how' he could be so , 
indifferent? “Why, tiuly,” says he, “as 
,thc heio is but a tradesman, it is mdif- 
fferent to me whether he be turned out of 
Jus tpunting-bouse on P’ish-street Hill, . 
since he wall still have enougli left to . 
open shoj) in St. Cliles’s.” ! 

The other objection is as ill-gioimded ; ! 
for though wx' should give these pieces j 
another name, it wall not mend thbir 
efficacy. It w'ill continue a kind of mulish 
production, with all the defects of its 


ojipositc parents, and marked w'ith sterility. 
If w'e are permitted to make comedy weep, 
we have an ecjual right to make tragedy 
! laugh, and to set dowm in blank verse the 
I jests and repartees of all the attendants 
in a fyieral procession. 

I but there is one argument in favour of 
sentimental comedy, which wHl keep it 
on the stage, in spite of all that can lie 
said against it. It ^is, of all other.s, the 
most easily w'ritten. Those abilities that 
can hammei cnit a lunxl are fully suffi- 
cient for the piodiicti,on of a sentimental 
coined^'. It is only suffi6ent to raise the 
characteis a little ; to ^leck out the hero 
vMth a iilibon, oi give the heroine a title; 
then to ])ut an insijud dialogue, without 
chaiactei or humour, into their moutlis, 
give them mighty good hearts, very fine 
clolhe^, furnisb a new set of scenes, make 
a pathetic scene or Ain, with a sprinkling 
of tender melant^holy convcisation through 
the whole, and theie is no doubt but all 
the ladies will ciy, and all the gentlemen 
a[)})laiid. 

lliimour at ^resent seems to be de- 
jiailing fiom X\v^ ^tage, and it will soon 
li.ijqien that our comic jilayers w'ill have 
nolliing left for it but a fine coal and a 
song It (Icjiends iqion tlic audience 
whetliei they wall aclually drive tliose 
poor meny cieatures fiom the stage, or 
sil at a play as gMomy as at the talicrnacle. 
It IS not e;»>) to recover an art when once 
lost ; and it will be but a just punishment, 
that wlien, by inir being too faslidiou^, 
we ba\e lunished humour from the stage, 
we should ourselves be deprived of the 
ait or laughing. 

E'.t^SAY XXIII. 

Scoifish M tir? 

As T see yon are fond of gallantry, and 
seem willing to set young peojile together 
as soon as you can, I cannot hcl^) lending 
my assistance to your endeavours, as 1 
am gieatly concerned in the attempt. 
You must know, sir, that I am land lac j 
of one of the most noted inns on the rc,i 
to Scotland, and have seldoil^ less 
eight or ten couples a week, w'h^go 
down rapliiious lovers, and returi^naii 
and wife. 
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If there be in this world an agreeable j 
situation, it must be that in which a young 
couple find themselves, when just let loose 
from confinement, and whirling off to the | 
land of promise Wlicn the post-chaise 
is driving off, and life blinds are Clrawn | 
Uj), sure nothing can equal u. And yet, j 
1 do not know how, what with the fears ! 
of being pursueil, or thewishes for greater i 
happiness, not one orf my customers but | 
seems gloomy and out of temper. 1 he ' 
gentlemen are alh sullen, and the ladies ■ 
discontented. , • 

but if it he so ^01 ng down, ho#v is it 
with them coming Lack? Having been 
for aJoitnight togethei, they are then 
mighty good comjiany to be sur(\ It is 
then the 3Foung lady’s indiscretion stales 1 
her in the fice, and the geiUJeman himself | 
find*, tliat nuicli is lo^be done before the 
iiivuiey comes 111. * j 

Koi my own jiart, sir, I was manied in j 
the usual way ; all my fivnds were at the 
werlding; 1 was conducted with great cere- j 
mony from the table to tlie bed ; and 1 do 
not (ind that it any wayf* diminished my 
hapinncss with my husband, while, poor 
man! lie continued with me. For my 
part, T am cntiiely foi doiiii* tilings in the 
old family way ; I hate you 1 nevi -fashioned | 
manneis, and never lioved an outlandish ' 
mariiage in my life. I 

As 1 have had nunibeis call at my ! 
house, you may be sure 1 was* not idle in ' 
inquiring who they wx’re, and liuw they did | 
in the world after they left’ me. 1 cannot 
say that I ever heard much good come of 
them : and of an history of twenty-five that 
I noted down in my ledger, I donolVnov/ 
a single couple that would ii^il have been* 
full Rs happy if diey lijd gpiie the jdain 
way to work, and asked the consent of 
their parents. *^'0 convince you of it, I 
Svill mention the names of a few, and refer 
the T' t to some fitter oiqiortunily. 

Imp; ‘.mis, Miss Jenny Hastings went 
V douRi ’ J Scotland with a tailor, who, to 
\'c sure, for a tailor, wa.s a very agreeable 
^ 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ know how , 

coiw y proper measure of the I 

lady’s disposition ; they quarrelled | 
y Imuse on their return ; so she left | 
M a cornet of dragoons, and he went ; 
his sliRp-board. • • I 


Miss Kachel Kunfort went off with a 
grenadier. They spent all their money 
going down ; so that he carried her down 
in a^’jSobt-chaise, and coming back, she 
helped to carry his knaiisack. 

Miss Racket wxmt down with her lover 
in their own ])haet()n ; but upon their 
rctifi-n, being very fond of driving, she 
wfould be every now and then for bolding 
thewdiip. 'riiis bred a dispute ; and before 
thev were a foitnight together, she felt 
thai he could exercise the whip on soinc- 
ln»dy else besides the horses. 

Miss Meekly, though all compliance to 
the will of lier lover, could never reconcile 
him to the change of his situatum. It 
seems he married lier suiqxising she had 
a large fortune; but being deceived in 
then cxjieHalions, diey paitcd; and tliey 
no\f keep sepaiate garrets m Rosimar\ 
Lane. 

The next Louplc of whom I have any 
account actually lived together in great 
haimony and uncloying kindness for no 
less than a month ; but the lady, w ho W'as 
a link* in )ears, having jtaited with liei 
fortune to her dearest life, he left hei to 
make love to that better part of her w Inch 
lie valqcd more. 

'I'he ne.vt ])air consisted of an Irish 
fortune-huntei and one of the prettiest, 
inodestest ladies tliat ever my e)es beheld. 
As he W’as a well-looking gentleman, all 
dressed in lacc, and as slie seemed very 
fond of him, I thought they w’erc blest 
for life. Yei 1 w’as quickly mistaken. 
The lady was no belter than a eomiiion 
woman of the towm, and lie was no belter 
than a sharpci ; so they agreed upon a 
mutual divorce: he now dresses at the 
Yoik Rail, ancUshe is in keejiing liy the 
nfembcT for oui bciough in I’arl lament. 

In this manner we sec that all those 
mariiages, in which there is interest on 
one side, and disobedience on llic other, 
arc not likely to pioniise a long harvest of ' 
delights. If our fortune-hunting gentlemen 
would hut speak out, tlu^ young lady, 
instead of a lover, would often find a sneak- 
ing rogue, that only wanted the lady’s 
pyrsc, and not her heart. For niy own 
Jiarl, I never saw anything but design and 
falsdiood in every one of them ; and my 
blood has boiled in my veins when I saw 
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a young fellow of twenty kneeling at llie 
feet of a twenty-thousand pounder, pro- 
fessing his passion, wdiile he was taking ' 
aim at her money. I do not d^iy but 
there may be love in a Scottish marriage, 
but it is generally all on one side. 

(^f all the sincere admirers I ever knew, | 
a man of my acipiaintance, who howt.“ver j 
did not run aw^ay with his mistress to 
Scotland, wsas the most so. An old excise- 
man of our town, who, as you may guess, 
was not very rich, had a daughter who, 
a'N you shall see, wsas not very handsome. 
It was the ojiinion of everybody that this 
young w^oman would not soon be married, 
as she w\anted tw^o main articles, beauty 
and fortune. Ihit, f^r all. this, a very 
well-looking man, that happened to be 
travelling those pai ts, came and asked the 


exciseman for his daughter in marriage. 
The exciseman, willing to deal openly by 
him, asked if he had seen the girl ; “ for,"’ 
says he, “ she is humpbacked.” — “Very 
W'ell,” cried the stranger, “ that will do for 
me.”|-“Ay,” says 'the exciseman, “but 
my daughter is as browm as a beny.” — 
“ So much the better,” cried the stranger ; 
“such skins w^ear w^ell.” — “But she is 
bandy-legged,” says ^he exciseman. — “ No 
mnlter,” cries the other ; “ her petticoats 
will hide that defect. But then she is 
very poor, aifd w'ants i^n eye ” — “ Your de- 
scriptiyn delights me,” ciles the stranger : 
“ t have been looking Tint for one of her 
make; for I keep an exhibition of wnld 
beasts, and intend to show her oft for a 
chimpanzee.” 
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'I'll ERE is not, |)L*rfi:i])s, a more whimsically 
dismal lii(ure 111 luiLure than a man of real 
modesty, who je-.su mes an an of mijmdence 
— who, while hisheait lieats with anVicty, 
studies east', and affects good -liumoiir. In 
tins silualmn, howevei7*'i pejnodic.al writer 
often linds himself upon his (list attempt 
to address the public ftirm. All his 
pt)\\er pf pleasing is damped by stdicitflde, 
and his cheerfuhess daslied with appre- 
hension. Impressed with the teinirs of 
the tribunal befoie which he is going to 
aiipear, Ijis natural humour turns to )iert- 
n6ss, and for real wit he is obhgetl to 
sulistilute vivacity. Ills first jmblic.ition 
tlraws a ciovvtl ; they part dissatisfied ; and 
the author, never more to be indulged with 
a favouiable lieaiing, is left to ctyidemii 
the indelicacy of his own address or their 
waint of discernment. 

For my jiart, as J was never distin- 
guished for address, and have often even 
blundered in making my bow, siicli boilings 
as these liad like to have totally re] iressed 
my ambition I was at a loss whether to 
give the jmblic specious jiromises, or give 
none; whether to be merry or sad on this 
solemn occasion. If I should decline all 
merit, it was toe* pmbable the hasty reader 
might have taken me at my w ool. If, on 
the other hand, like labourers in Hie maga- 
zine tiade, 1 liad, with modest nn|>iideiice, 
humbly ])iesumed to ])romise an epitome 
^ of all the good things that ever were said 
(ir written, tins might have disgustetl those 
rcadeis I most desire to jdease. Had I 
been merry, 1* might have Ueen censured 
as vastly low ; and ha<I 1 been sonowful, 
I might have been left to mourn in solitude 
and silence ; in short, wdiichcver way^ 
turned, nothing presented but prospects 
of terror, despair, chandlers’ shops, and 
waste ])aper. 


Tn this debate between fear and ambition 
my publisher lia])peimig to arrive, inler- 
tu])led fora while my Riixjpty. Vcrceiving 
niy emi)arrassnieiit abjiut making my first 
ajipearance, he instantly oll'ered his assist- 
ance and advice. “ You must know, sir,” 
says he, “ that the re])ul>lic of letters is at 
present diviiied into ihiee clashes. One 
writer, for insiaiice, excuis at a plan or a 
title-page, another aw'^ay the body 

of the book, an^l a third is a dab at an 
, iiulex. 'I'inis a magaz-mc is not the result 
I of any single iMian’s industry^ but goes 
through as many hands as a new ]nn, 

; liefoic it IS hi for the public. I fancy, sir,” 
continues he, “ J^can provide an eminent 
j hand, and uixm^iodcrate terms, to draw 
: up a ])romising plan to smooth up our 
! readers a httk', and jiay them as Colonel 
('liaileris jtaid his seraglio, at the rate of 
] tluoe halfpence m haad, and three shillings 
. more in promises.” 

I Ilew’as nroccidiiigin his advice, which 
however I ihoiighl proper to decline, by 
' assuiiiig him, that as I intended to ])uisue 
j no fixed melluitl, so it was imiiossible to 
foim any rcg,ular plan ; determined never 
to be tedious in order to be logical, wdier- 
ever ]neasiire ])resented, 1 >vas resolved to 
•follow. Lik^i the Bee, wdiich I haef taken 
for the title ^f papijr, 1 would tove 
from tlow'cT to flower, wdth seeming in- 
attention, but concealed ctioice, expatiate 
over all the beauties of the season, and* 
make my industry my amusement. 

This reply may also serve as an Apology 
to the I'eader, wdio txjiects, befoie h(*sits 
down, a bill of his future entertainment^ 
It wxiuld be impre^per to pall his cunosiljj^ 
by lessening his sui prise, or ant%ip«,le 
jdeasure 1 am able to ]irocure him ^y 
saying w hat shall come next. Thus m *' 
liowcver, he maybe assured of, that r^wier 
war Hor scandal shall make^ny pa j 
AA 
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Homer findy imagines bis deity turning 
away with horror from the piospect of a 
field of battle, and seeking tianquillity 
among a nation noted for jie.iee and sim- 
jdicity. Ha])py eoiild any eflort of mine, 
l)ut for a moment, lejness that f.avagc 
pleasure some men find m the daily 
accmmls of human miseiy ’ How gladly 
would 1 lead them fiom scenes of blood 
and alteieation to pfosjieets of mnoeenee 
and ease, wheie every htee/e breathes 
health, and ever/ sound ii ,biit the echo 
of 1ian(|uilhly,, ■ 

lJut n Iratevcr llje.meut of ln\ inMitions 
may be, I'very wilier i-, now convinced, 
that 1 e must be chiefly indebU'd to good 
fori line for finding leadeis willing to allow 
him any(K'gieeof reimtation. Tt has been 
rernarki'd, thal • alino.st ej ery cliaiacter 
w'hic’h has excited eithei allenlion oi ])iaise 
has oweil ])arl of its sik u’ss to merit, and 
])art to an h.ijijiy coiieuiience of ciicuin- 
stances i if its favour. «Ilad ( 'a.'sai oi 
(.Vornwell exchanged ('oinitiies, the one 
might have becai a siMgeaiil, and theothei 
an exciseman. So it witli wii, which 
generally succeeds nune fiom being hap- 
pily addiessed, than fiom its native ])oig- 
nancy. A hon vwl, hn mslance, that 
might be relished at White’s may lose all 
its flavoui when dcdueied at liu* Cal and 
bagpipes m St. (iiles’s. A jest calculated 
to spre-ad at a gaming .able may be re- 
ceived mill a jicifect neiitiabty of face 
should It liapiien to (hop m a mackerel 
bciat. We have all sc*en' dunces tiiumph 
in such (,omi)ames, when pnen of real 
immoLir were disregaided, by a general 
eombnialion in favour of stupidity, d'o 
diive'the observation as fai,as it will go,» 
sliotild the labours of ;j.wriUTwht' designs 
Ins peifoimances for readeis of a moa* 
lefincd appetilT; fall into the hands of a 
devourer of comjiilations, what can he 
cype^'. but contempt and umfusioir'' If 
his mow are to be (lelernftned by judges 
wlib esiimale the value of a Irnok ^loni its 
hulk or its frontispiece, eveiy nval must 
C(juiie an easy superiority wdio, wdth ]>er- 
asiM et quence, jironiises four exlraordi- 
n^ y page.s of letter-jness oi three beauti- 
ful mnts, curiously eolouied fiom nature. 

\ ^ to proceed: though I cannot pro- 
piiA s mucM entertainment, or as ^nucli 


elegance, as others have done, yet the 
rcadci may be assured, he shall have as 
much of both as I can. He shall, at least, 
find n5e alive while 1 study his enlertaiii- 
inenl ; foi 1 solemnly assiiic him, 1 was 
nevei yet possessed of the secret at once 
of wnilmg and .sleeping. 

f filling the couise of this papei, there- 
fore, all the wit and learning I have aie 
heaitily at Ins service ; which if, after so 
candid a confession, he should, notwith- 
st-inding. still find intolerably dull, low, 
or sad stiilT, Ihw, 1 juotest, is more Ihan^T 
know. I have a clear conscience, and am 
entiu^ly out of the secret. 

Vet 1 would not have him, upon the 
peiusal <»f a*sing!t jiapei, prononnee me 
meoirigible ; he may liy a second, which, 
as thcK' is a studied difference in sub)ect 
and stylo, maybe more suited to his taste : 
if this also fads, 1 must refer him to a 
thud, ()i even to a fourth, in case of extie- 
injly. It he should still conlume to lie 
icfiaclory, and lind me dull to the last, 

I must mfoTin him, with Hayes, in tbe 
Rehea'sal, that I tlunk him a veiy odd 
kind of a fellow, .md desire no moic of 
his aeiiiiamtance. 

It with siK'h iclleelions as these I 
endeavour to fortify myscH against the 
futme conh‘m])t oi neglect of some read- 
ers, and am jircpaied for Iheir dislike by 
mutual lecrimmation. If such shouhl 
impute dealing neither in battles nor 
scandal to me as a fault, mstead of ae- 
quiesimig m their censure, I must beg leave 
to tell them a stoiy. 

“A traveller, m his w^ay to Italy, hap- 
jienmg to pass at the foid of the Al])s, 
found himself at last m a coimliy w here 
foe inhabitants had each a large cxck's- 
cence depending ^.'lom the chin, like the 
pouch of a monkey. This deloiinily, as 
it was endemic, and the i»eoplc little used 
to sirangeis, it had been the custom, lime 
immemorial, to look upon as the greatest 
ornament of the human visage. J.adies 
glow toasts from tlu‘ si/e til their chins, 
and none were regarded as pretty fellows 
hut such whose faces were broadest at the 
l 4 ^)ttom. — It was Sunday ; a country 
diuich w'as at hand, and our traveller was 
willing to jicrform the duties of the day. 
Ujion his first apjiearance at the church 
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floor the eyes of all were naturally fixed 
upon tlie stranger; but what was their 
amazement, when they found that he 
actually wanted that emblem of beauty, a 
])ursed chin ! This was a defect that not 
a single creature had sufficient giavity 
(though they were noted for being grave) 
to iMlhsland. Stifled bursts of laughter, 
winks, and whisjiers circulated from visage 
to visage, and the prismatic figure of the 
stranger’s face was a fund of infinite 
gaiety ; even the ])ars<)n, e(|ually remark- 
able foi his gravity and chin, could hardly 
refiaiii joining in the good humour. Our 
traveller could no longer patiently* con- 
tinue ail object for deformity to point at. 
‘dood folks,’ said be,"*! ])orceive that 1 
am the unfortunate cause of all this good 
humoui. Il IS line 1 may have faults in 
abundance; but 1 shall never be. iiiduf ed 
to reckon my want of a swelled face 
among the number.’” 


UN A DKAai'IFUh YOU'IH SI’RUt'K 
ItblNI) Wn H LICIITNINO. 

IMlIAlhl) I'KiiM Till- SI’AvNISU. 

Lr MINI'. Aeon (lc\ti <» rapta csi Lconula sinistro, 

Kt pi '1 it fiirina viiucrc utcrqui; Deys. 

P.uvc jiiU-i, lui »(1 li.ilit nKcdf jmclke ; 

Sic lu c.ccUi) aUKir, sic cut i la Venus 

R KM ARKS ON OUR THEATRES 
Ot’K theaties are now opened, and a 
(liub Slit'cL is prejianng its advice to lli 
managers. \Ve shall uruloubledly hear | 
learned disipiisitioiis on the stiuetuic of 
one actoi’s legs and aiiothei’s cyebiows. 
We shall be told much of enunciations, 
tones, and attitudes; and shall have our j 
lightest pleasures comiii«nted upon by 
didactic dulness. Wc^diall, it 4s feareci, 
be told that ( larrick is a fine actor, but 
then, as a manager, so avaricious ! That 
Palmer is a most surprising genius, and 
Holland likely to do well In a paiticulai 
caste of cliaracter. We shall have them 
giving Shutei Mist ructions t» amuse us by 
rule', mid deploring o\ei the nuns of 
desolated majesty at Covent. Garden. As 
1 love to be advising loo - for advice is 
ea.sily given, and bears a show of wisdom 
and superiority — T must be permitlocl to 
offer a few observations upon our theatres 


and actors, without, on this trivial occa- 
sion, throwing my thoughts into the for- 
mality of method. 

There is something in the deporlment 
of all our players infinitely more stiff and 
formaiglhan among* the actors of other 
nations. Their action sits uneasy upon 
them ; for as the Kiiglish use very little 
gesture in ordinal y conversation, our Eng- 
lish bred actors arcfc obliged to siip])ly 
stage gestuics by their imagination alone. 

A French comedian fimls projjcr models 
' of action in c'vcry compaijy and in every 
coffc'c-liousc he enters. An Englishman 
is obliged to take his 'models iiom the 
stage Itself ; he is obliged to imitate patiire 
j fiom an imitation of natiiie. 1 know of 
I no set of men more likely to be^mpioved 
' by travelling lliaii those *)f the theatrical 
])rofession. The iii]\;ibitanls of the Con- 
tinent are less r^'served than lu'ie ; they 
may be seen tbiougli upon a first aecpiaint- 
ance : such mu the ])roi)e.i fnodels to 
draw from; they are at' once sinking, and 
are found in great abundance. 

T'liough it woUid be inexeusable in a 
comedian to add* anything of Ins own to 
the poet’s dialogue, >et, as to action, he 
is entirely at* liberty. By this he may 
show the leilihly of his genius, the poig- 
nancy of his luimoui, ami the exactness 
ol his judgment. We scarcely see a cox- 
comb or a fool ill common lilc that has 
not some ]%culiar otlclily in his action. 
TTese jicciilianties it is not in the ]H)\ver 
of words to lejifescnt, and deiiend solely 
ujion the aclyi. 'riieygive a relish to the 
humour of the poet, and make the ajipear- 
ance of natuie moic illusive, d'lie Ilahmis, 
4t is tiiic, imt^k some chaiacleis, aHd eii- 
lea\our to juvsei^e the jieculiar humour 
by the make " ilie mask ; but I have 
seen others still picseiveM great fund u( 
humour in the face ivitliout a mask ; one* 
actor, ]iarticiilarly, by a squint which he 
thiew into smne charaeleis of k>w life, 
assumi;d a look of infinite .solidity. "Wiis, 
though upon reflection w e might eondemn 
yet immediately upon leiirescnlation 
could not avoid being pleased yitfc. . 
illustrate what I linve been saying by ue 
plays which I have of late gone to «fe : 
in the Miser, which was played 'lew' 

1 niglifs ago at Cfivenl Ciarllen, 
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appears ihrougli the whole in cireum- with no oilier design but to remark upon 
stances of exaggerated avauce; all the the stage; but there are seveial impio- 
player’s action, tliercfoic, should consjurc prielies still continued, or lately come into 
with the poet’s design, and ie])icsent him liishir)^. As, for instance, spicading a 
as an epitome of penury, Tiie French carpet iiunclually at the beginning of the 
comedian in ihift eharacLcr, in the ixidstof death scene, in older to pievenl our actors 
one of his most violent jiassions, while he | from sjMniing their clothes: this iinmedi- 
apjiears in an ungovernable rage, feels the ale^ apjinsesus of the tragedy to follow ; 
demon of avaiicr still upon him, and for laying llie cloth is not a more sire 
stoops down to ])iclr up a pin, which he indication of dinner, than laying the (ar- 
quilts into the lla[) of liis coat pocket w'ilh pet of bloody woik nt Drury Lane, t )ur 
great assiflinly ’bwo candles arc lighted little ])ages, also, w’llh unmeaning faces, 
up for Ills W(‘()ding ; he llTes and turns that be.ir uji tlic train of a weeping 
one of them into Uie socket: it b, how- iUiiice.ss, and our awkward lords in wMit- 
cver, liglit(‘d ii]i a'gam ; he then steals to mg, ^akc olT iiuiJi from her dislrcs-. 
it, amj privately crams it into his jiocket. Mutes of every kind divide our attention 
The Mock Doctor was lalily played at and lessen otir scffsibilily ; but heie it is 
the other hou.se. Here again the comedian entirely lulicnloiis, ns we .see IIkmii seiumsly 
h.id an o|)])orluniLy of heightening the emnloyed m doing nothing If w'c imisl 
ndiaile by action. , d’lic iMench playei Iia\^ diiiy-shirted guards iijnm the Ihc- 
Mis 111 a chair wnth a hig^ back, and then at res, they should be taught to ki'e]> tlieir 
begins to show away by talking nonsense, eyes fixed on the actors, and not loll them 
which he*woiild have tVought Latin by lound uppn the audience, a.s il they were 
those he knows do not iindei stand a syf- ogling the boxes. 

Inble of the matter. At last he grows J'eauly, methinks, seems a re(|iiisite 
enthusiastic, enjoys IheXlmnalum of the (pualilication n. an .utiess d’his seems’ 
company, tosses his legs‘aiid arms about, scriipiiluiisly obseived elsewlieic, and, for ' 
and, in the midst of Ins raptures and my part, 1 could wTsh to see it observed 
vocifoi alion, he and the ckair fall back at boiyc. I can nevei conceive an heio 
together. All this ajipcars dull enough in dying foi love of a lady totally desliUite 
the recital, but the j^iavily of ('alo could of beauty. T nuisl lliink llu iiart un- 
nol stand It in the ivpicsentalion. In naluial ; for 1 cannot beai to hear linn 
.shorl,lliereisliai(llyadi*rac(ei incumcMly call that face angelic, whcic even r)aml 
to which a player of any ifal humour cannot hide its niinkles. J iniisi aui- 
might not add stiokes of vnacily that j demn him of stupidity; and the oersoii 
could not fail of applaust. Hut, instead | whom I can accuse for wniU of la.ste wall 
ol this, we too often see outline gentle- .seldom become the obi ect ‘>f my alTeclioiis 
men do nothing, througli a whole i art, or admiration. Ihit if this be i deferl 
but strut and open their snuff-box ; our what must be the eiitiie perversion of 
pretty follows sit indeeciitl^ willi theii«i .ccnic:i] decoium, when foi insPince 
c-gs^across ; aud^oui ckiwii^ pull up their | see an nedesslku mighincl the \Vai)I)im. 
breeches. Ihesc, d oiVe, oi even twice: i Wiidlady^vitlioul bolster, piniiiLr in li.e 
repeated, might do well enough ; but to i cha.acter of Jane Shoio, and .vhde m 
them served up m every scene aigues | Avieldy wnth fat, endeav<niiing lo coiiv, ce 
heacini almost ns barien as the chaiaeler the audience that she is dvimr u! h 
lie woiigil expose, t hunger! ^ ^ '' 

s. TJie v..agnificciicc of our theatres i-N far bur iht; fninre T i , 
to My ollicis in Europe, ‘vilieic the p.ntsof Uie youiv’. or heaiil'ilu ' ' 
wthcluys only me .ictect. The t;reat care our fpveit to iierfoiiLs of suitS r 
hem.ihuweyt taV.e nt paiutiuo for n part, fcir T nni^l „vvn I cotihl rali.er 1. ih^''r ’ 
too pom- e\actne.s.s in all themimili.v of dicss, liHed with nfrreeabk* .ihion/ o 
Thawither little seen, eal ,,rop,iet,es, have n^sh. JmKtn J lit 
from accicfaken notice of by Kicoboni, a it crowded with *i 

. ... o, lu,, I .sfr; 
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called, ever so proper. The first may have 
the awkward appearance of new raised 
troops ; but in viewing the last I cannot 
avoid the mortification of fancying myself 
placed in an hospital of invaluls. 

THE STORY OF ALCANDER AND# 
SEPTIMIUS, 

Translated from a Byzantine Historian. 

Athens, even long after the decline of 
the Roman empire, still continued the scat 
of learning, politeness, and wisdom. The 
emi)erors and generals, who m these 
periods of aj^proaching ignorance still felt 
a passion for science, from time to time 
added to its buildings, or increased its pro- 
fessorships. Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, was 
of the number : he repaiied those schools 
which barbarity was suffering to "fall into 
decay, and continued those pensions to men 1 
of learning which avaricious governors had 
monoiHilized to themselves. 

In this city, and about this petiod, 
Alcander and Septimius were fellow- 
students together : llie one the most 
subtle reasoner of all the Lyceum, the 
other the most elociucnt sjieaker in the 
Acailetriic grove. Mutual admiration soon 
begot an accpiaintance, and a similitude 
of disjiosition made them perfect friends. 
'^J'heir fortunes were nearly cipial, their 
studies the same, and they were natives of 
the two most celebrated cities in the world ; 
foi Alcander was ol Athens, Seplimiiis 
came fiom Rome. 

In this mutual h.rrmony they lived for 
some time together, when Alcandei, after 
passing the first ])arl of his youth in the 
indolence of ])hilosophy, thought at length 
of entering into the bu^v ^orld, and, as^ 
step previous to this, jilfleed Ins Elections 
on Hypatia, a lady of exquisite beauty. 
Hypatia showed no dislike to his addresses. 
The day of their intended mijitials was 
fixed, the previous ceremonies were ])er- 
fonned, and nothing now remained but 
her being conducted in Irrtimph to the 
apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

An exultation in his own happiness, or 
his being unable to enjoy any satisfaction 
without making his friend Septimius a 
partner, prevailed upon him to introduce 
his mistress to his fellow-student, which he 
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did with all the gaiety of a man who found 
himself equally happy in friendship and 
love. But this was an interview fatal to 
the peace of both ; for Septimius no sooner 
saw her, but he was sniit with an involun- 
tary passion. He used every effort, but 
in vain, to suppress desires at once so 
imprudent and unjust. He retired to his 
apartment in inexpressible agony ; and the 
emotions of his mind i« a short lime became 
so strong, that they brought on a fever, 
whicli the phy^sicians judged incurahle. 

During this illness* Alcander watched 
him wkh .all the anxiety of fondness, and 
brought his mistress to join in those amiable 
offices of friendship. The sagacity«(jf the 
physicians, by this means, soon discoveied 
the c.aiise of their jiatient's disorder; and 
Alc.ander, being appiis#d of their dis- 
covery, at length eidorted a confession 
from the leluctast dying lover. 

It would ))ut delay the narrative to 
describe the conflict belweei'P love and 
friendship in the breast of Alcander on this 
occasion; it is enough to say, that the 
Athenians wcie.wthis time arrived at such 
refinement m mofals, that every virtue was 
cained*U) excess. In shoi t, forgetful of his 
own feheit), iR; gave up his intended bride, 
in .all her charms, to the young Roman. 
'J'licy VI ere mairied jtnvafely liy his conni- 
vance; and this uiilooked-loi change of 
fortune wryugh#as iiiiexj^ected a change 
ill the coiislilution of the now hapjiy 
Seiitimiiis. In a few days lie was piafectly 
recoveied, .and Set out wfith his fair partner 
for Rome. Jleie, by an exertion of those 
Inleiiti- of which he was so eniiiienll) pos- 
sessed, he in a few yeais arrued at the 
•liighost digikties of the state, ami was 
constiluteil th« cit^ judg(^ or pnvtor. • 
j • Meanwfiiile Alcandei not only felt the 
I j)ain of being sei)aiated 110111 his fiiend 
and mistress, but a prosecution was also* 
commenced against him by the relations 
of Hypatia, ffn liis having basely given 
her ii]j; as was .suggested, for rncmey. 
Neither his innocence of the crime laid 
his ch.arge, nor his eloquence in his ow/* 
defence, was able to withstand tlif iiklueiip^e 
of a powerful party. He was cast, and q.n- 
demned to jiay an enormous fine. UnAble 
to r|iise so large a sum at lhe£imc 
appcmited, his possessions^ were ’pmfis|| 
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cat(‘»l, himsdf slri|)[)t‘(l of the* habit of free- 
floiii, export'd in the rnai ket-placc, and 
sold as a slave- to the ]li^lK•^t biddei. 

A iiierdlaiit (d Tliiaee heconun}; his 
j)iiri liast'i, Ah'andt‘p uilli some otliei 
i-onijiaiiions oi di^liesv,, w.is e:irn#{i into 
that of de'sol.il loll and slcrility. 

Ihs slate-d employnn nl w.is lo follow the 
Ik id-. o( ail impel loiis maslei ; and his skill 
111 hiiiiliMLj ^\'.ii all rti.il was allowed him 
to supply a prei ai loiis subsistence. ( on- 
demiK d to hope li'ss si rviliidt, cveiy morn- 
ing waked liim.lo ^ leiiewal ol famine or 
loil, and’eMiv of sea soi? served 

blit to aL;iO'a\ale Ins iinslielU-red disliess. 
Notliwu; hut death oi thi^lit was left him, 
and almosl ei'ilim death was the coii-.e- 
<HieiHe Ins .ittemptiiiL; lo tly. Aflei 
soiiii yeaisof Ifoiida^e, lutw'evei, an o[)- 
jioiliiiiity ofese apmi^otfeied ; lie embraced 
It with aidoiii, and tiawi'llm^i; by moht, 
and lodtimi; m (.aveiii-. by day, lo slioileii 
a loiij; si( 1 ?y, he at last ifi lived m Rome, 
d'he da\ of Aleaiiders arrival Se])lim!iis 
sal m tliefoiiim admmisk-i iiio justice; anil 
hither oiii wandetei cTOie, e\]H-clmL; to 
lie instantly known and 'publicly aeknow- 
ltKl_L;ed lleie he stood the wdiole day 
ainoni; the ciowd, walehiit^ the eyes of 
the jiidne, .ind expeelmif lo be taken iiotu e 
ol , but so imuh wat lu-alleied by a lonj^ 
siuMsaoii of haidships, that he jiassed 
eiitiu-lv wilhoiit notice; :^id injhceveiiinL;, 
when ill' was ooiul; up to the pia-loi’s 
ihaii, he was biiitally lepiiUed by the 
alleiidini; hi tills 'riu- Titlention of the 
pool IS j^enerally diiveii fiom one iin- 
i;rateful object to anothei ; npi^lil c^unine; 
on, he now found himself midei a lu-ei-ssuy 
of seel^mo a place to lie in, giiid yc'l kiun^ 
iiot*\vhere to aj^aly. ^\11 •niaeiated and 
in inos as he w\is, none of the citi/ciis 
w ould hai bom TiO iiiueh w i -'lehediiess, and 
'sleepiiiL; m the streets mi^dit be attended 
Wr inteiruption or dan[;ei ; in shoil, he 
was ' '♦ii^c'd to take Uj) his*lod^ine; in one 
of f,,e tombs V. itlioiil the City, tli^.- usual 
*''elieat of irmlt, poverty, oi desjiaii. 

In this mansion of horror, laviiii^ his 
an inverted urn, he foij^ot his 
^uies fora while in sleeji; and viitue 
ul on tills Ihnty couch moie ease than 
dot V can supply lo the guilty. 


]t was midnight when twm robbers came 
to make this cave their retreat ; but hap- 
pening to disagiTe about the division of 
tin ir pluiiilei, one of them stabbed the 
othei to the heart, and left liim wvltermg 
111 blood at the entiance. In these eir- 
cimistaiices he wjj^foimd next mornmg, / 
ami this n.ituially induced a failhei m- 
quny. 'I'he alai m was spi ead, tin cavil 
w'as examined, Mcandei was found sleej)- 
ing, and iininedialely appieliemlei' and 
aeiused of roblieiy mid miiidei. The 
circimislanees against him weie stioiig, 
and the wreteliediiess of he aigiearince 
confirmed suspu ion. Misfortune and he 
were now so long acquainted, that he* at 
last became rt.-gar(lTess of life. lie delc-sk'd 
a woild wheie hi- bad foiiiid only ingiali- 
Uide, falsehood, and cruelty, and was 
detei mim'd to make no defence, d'hus, 
loweiing with lesoliition, he was diagged, 
bound Willi colds, before the Iribimal ol 
Sepl minis. The pi oofs weie positive 
against him, and he offeied nothing in his 
own vindieatiou; llie judge, therefor^^ 
W'as piocceding to doom him to a most 
ciiu-l ami ignommynis death, when, as if ^ 
illiiimiic'cl hy a ray from Heaven, he dis- 
CDVcTiiil, through all liis misery, llie fea- 
tiiu's, tluuigh dim with sonow, of his long 
lost, love'll Aleaiidei. It is mijiossiblc to 
describe liisjo) and his pain on ihis strange 
occasion; ha]»|)y in once mure siring tlie 
jn'ison he most loved on eailh, distirssed 
at fmdmghim iiisiu h eireuinslaiiees. Thus 
agitated Iiy eonlemlmg jussious, he tlew 
fiomhis tribunal, and, falling on llie neck 
ol liisdc'ai benef.ielor, Inirst into an agony 
of (listless. 1 lie alteiilloii of the inultitiide 
i was soon, hoW''C‘vei, divided liy aiiolliei 
j ybjeet. The* rPibbei who had been really 
guilty xv^ls aj.pic'ITendc'd selling Ins plim- 
I del, and, struck with a jiamc, eniifessi'd 
■ Ills Clime He was luoiiglil liouiid to the' ] 
j same tiibuiial, and aequitled every other i 
. jiersoii of any parlnei ship in bis guilt. ^ 
; Need the sequel be related? Aleandei 
I was acquitted, sliaivd the Triendsliij) and 
; the honours of his fiiend Si'jvtimius, livc'd 
aftn wards in liapjuiiess and ease, and left 
I i* to he engraved on his toml), that “ no 
] ciiTumslances air so desjierate wliich 
j Riovidenee may not relieve.” 
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A LETTER FROM A TRAVELLER. 

Cracow, Aiigttst 2, 1758. 

My dkar Will,— You see, by ll*e dale 
of n\y letter, that I am arrived in Poland. 
\Vhen wall my wanderings be at an end? 
When will my restless disposition give me 
leave to enjoy the present houi ? When 
at Lyons, I thought all happiness lay be- 
yond the Alps; when in Italy, 1 found 
myself still in want of something, and 
expected to leave solicitude behind me by 
going into Ronieha; and now you find me I 
turning back, still expecting case every- | 
where but where 1 am. Tl is now*seven 
yeais since I saw the face of a single cica- 
tiirc who cared a fartking vyhcthei I was 
ilcad or alive. Secluded fiom ail 
eomfoitb of confidence, friendship, or 
society, 1 feel the solitude of a lieKiut, 
hut not his case. 

Tile Pi nice of has taken me in Ins 

tiaiii, so that I am in no dangei of star\ing 
for this bout. The ])riiice’s governor is 
a rude ignoiant pedant, and his tutor a 
■njattered rake; thus, between two such 
characters, you may imagine he is finely 
instructed. I made ^onie attempts to dis- 
jilayall the little knowledge 1 had ai(|Uired 
iiy reading 01 observation ; but I find my'- 
self regauled as an igmirant intruder. The 
truth IS, 1 shall nevei lie able to accjuiri* 
a power of expiessing myself with ease in 
any language but my own; and, out of 
my own country, the highest chaiaeter I 
can ever aciiuire is that of being a philo- 
sophic vagaliond. 

When 1 consider myself in the country 
whicli was once so foimidable in w'ar, and 
sjiread terror and desolation over then holcf 
Roman empire, I can li^idly account for 
the presi'iit waelchcrln#ss and pn*.illaninAty 
of its inhaliitants : a prey to every invader ; 
their cities plundered without an enemy; 
their magistrates seeking redress by com- 
plaints, and iu)t by vigour. Kverythiiig 
conspires to raise my compassion for their 
miseries, weie not my tho^ights too busily 
engaged by my own. The whole king- 
dom is in a strange disordei : when our 
c([iiipage, which consists of the prince and 
thirteen attendants, luul aniveil at s’ome 
towns, Iheie were no conveniences to be 
found, .and we were obliged to have giils 


to conduct us to the next. I have ??cen a 
woman travel thus on horseback before us 
for thirty miles, and think herself highly 
paid, and make twenty reverences, upon 
receiving, with ecstasy, about twopence 
foi her trouble. In general, we weie 
better served by the women than the men 
on these occasions. The men seemetl 
directed by a low sordid interest alone : 
they seemed mere machines, and all then 
thoughts were em])royed in the care of 
then horses. If we ggntly desired them 
to make mc«'c sjieed^ they look not the 
least notice : kind kingiiage was what they 
had by no means betfii* used to. It was 
projier to speak to them in the tones of 
anger, and sometimes it w^as even necessary 
to use blows, to excite them U> their duty. 
Ilow diflerent these from the common 
peojile of Kirgland, whi’ni a blow might 
induce to leturn the affnmt sevenfold ! 
d'hesc poor jicdple, however, from being 
j brought u]) to vile u.sage, Igse all the 
[ resjiect wdiith they sluaild have for them- 

Ives They have contracted a habit of 
! legnrdmg consjj;iiiit as the great rule of 
j their duty. W|^cn they w^re treated with 
I imldnj^ss, they no longer continued to per- 
' eeive a sujiejioiity. Tliey fiincied them- 
selves our et|uaL, .and a contmuanee of 
our humanity might jirobalily have leii- 
deied tliem insoleiTl; but the impeiious 
tone, menaces, gnd Idows, at onceclianged 
their sensations and their ideas ; their ears 
and shouhlers taught their souls to shrink 
liaek into servjtude, from which they had 
for some moments fancied themselves 
disengaged? 

'^I’lic enthusiasm of liberty an Knglish- 
m.an feels is inner so stiong ^rS when 
piesentcd such prosjieets as tho|e. I 
must own, m alf my imligence, it is one 
of my comforts, (perhaji^, imlecd, it is my 
only boast,) that T am of that happ^ 
country; though T seoin to starve there ; 
though I dc^not choose to lead a life of 
wietchc<l dcjiendeiicc, or be ^n object 
for ifly foirner act|iiamtance to point at. 
While yon enjoy all the ease and elegai;.^^ 
of iniideiice and virtue, your old friciixll 
wandeis over the world, witl^niT a single 
anchor to hold by, or a friend, e'^;cej)t 
you, to confide in. 

• Your. '‘jfcc. 
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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE LATE character which great 

MR MAU 1 ‘ERTUIS men are sometimes, remarkable for, Mau- 

I perluis was not entirely free from. If we 
Mr. MAUlM'.in iJis, Lately deceased, was | can bciieve Vollane, he once attempted 
ihe first to whom the Jmi;,; 1 i'. 1 i philosoj)hers | to casliate liiniself ; but whether tins lie 
owed their lieir.^^ [)art 4 culaily admired by true or no, it is certain he was extremely 
the rest of Kuio])e 'J'lie njinantic system whimsical, "f hough born to a huge foi- 
of Des ('artes was adajiteil t(, die taste tunti^ when om])loyed in mathematical 
of the superficial and the indolent; (he irupiines he (list i-gaided his person t ) sucli 
foreign uni veiM tie', liad embr.iceil it with a degree, and loved retirement so niucli, 
ardour, and such are seldom convinced of tlial he has been more than once jmt on 
tlieir enors (ill alj otheis give up such tlie list of modest beggars by the curates 
false o(»iruoiis .is imjc iiable. • d'he ]jhilo- ' of i‘aiis, wlien he retired to some pr\'ate 
sojihy of iNewjofi and (he nK'lajdiysics of (juarter of the tovi n, m ordei to enjoy his 
Locke appealed ; lurt, like all new hut h->, meditiKions without lutcirujition. ‘J'he 
they Were al once lycei veil with o|)j) 4 »sii]<>ii chai.acter gjvcai of him by (uie of Voltai.Vs 
.and cohtemjit. I lu faiglish, it is (me, ant.igoiiisis, if it l:mi be deiieiided upon, 
studied, imder^foi nul i. 4.. i,. 1 . ,» L, 


studied, uiiderstoi and, coiiNeinu'iilly, is much to his honour, 
admired them: it w.is very lilferent on writer to Mi, \ ohaire, 
Ihe Continent. l‘oii(eiieIle,‘wlio seemed by ti«‘ King of riussi 
K* picside over the lepuhlic <»f haters, Maujicrlius as a iduhn 


is much lo his honour. “You,” says this 
writer t(i Mi. \ ohaire, “ ucie entertained 
by tli(‘ King of Tiussia as a buffoon, but 
Maujicrluis as a jihilosojiliei.” It is cer- 


‘ , '' m.uijieiuus as a iniiiosopiiei. It is cer- 

UIUVI ling to ai.kno« lodge di.a all Ins life tain tliat the piefueiice which lliit. loyal 

had Oet'M soenl in « 1 1 < tn, w me ,ai.l, 1 ... ... 1 ., 1 ... .. J in . ^ 


.V >.4, V, iii.ii .III ni>, lilt 

had heen spent in ciioneous philosophy, 
joined 111 the univeisal (lisippiobalion, 


.sehol.’ir gav(‘ to Mmipeitui.N was (lie e.uise 
ol Noll.iiie’s disagreement witli him. 


' V 01 \on.uies (lisagreemenl with him. 

.111(1 the '.nglish philoso]ihei.s seemeil Voltane could not' lie.ar to •,ec a mail 
entnely nnknown. .Wiose t.ihiits he hud no great opi;no 3 

stiidv'''h iT’ 'r."'',"'"’ ’’l''':"'' piesident of tile 

i >‘i ililics men of letters have tiuhilge,! 

niul It. HA t,, ,1 


I S'; 

spuad till* lepulation of hi‘^ master, J\ew- 
lon, and by n happy foitime lirive united 

his fame with that of nur himiftn piodigy. S.UurUav, Oitobt'r 1 

Ihe first of his performances, oiR-nlv 
m vindication of the Nevviomaii system I DRK.ss 

i tr?; ! S“;;r “It™ r ■"» - - 

once expressive ()f a deep f’eonielricil ^ ill ili- beautiful, or more 

btowledk- and the most lla,!; ; mm ^ oo.mtZi ™ ^ 

of delivering ahstrime .seienee nith eij; I to 

T III . .net with vioient oiipodthm from -i ' of a I’-l l*'*'^l 'll tin' woik 

'tlough fond of liUty h, e;;‘d ' hv me ’ 
thing else, yet, liowevcr, in mattA^ of ,r task and ml < 1 ' "1111110 
tao'iwe, attached to ancient opinions with desmii ^ unaapiainted with 

rJlgotiy As the old and obstinate fell' inwei/^n,- i i ■ i 
'Vny, the ^,uth of France cmbnaecd tlie ' occasum ‘>l)servc on this 

newmp.mons and now .seem moio eager aldhc " dvo tk "'"f ' 

• • i '.ex; and, therefore, it was tv.sely .l/dkll 


.V.r/En/ay, OtfobRr i 
ON DRKSS 
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that our ladies should want taste, lest their all my poetry on this occasion, andTancicd 
admirers should entirely want reason. twenty Cupids prepared for execution in 
Hut, to confess a truth, I do not find they every foldinfj of her white nej^ligcc. I 
have a greater aversion to fine clotHfes than had prepared my imagination for an 
the women of any other country whatso- | angel’s face; but what was my mortihca- 
cver. I cannot fancy that a shopkeeper’s | tion tolind that the Imaginary goddess was 
wife in Cheapside has a greater tenderness | no ouier than my cousin Hannah, four 
foi the foitune of her husband th*n a ‘ years older than myself, and I shall be 
citizen’s wife in Paris, or that Miss in a sixty-two the twelfth of next November. 
bt)arding'Scli()ol is more an economist in After the transpi^rts of our fust salute 
dress than Mademoiselle in a nunnery. were over, I could not avoid nnming my 
Although Paris may be accounted the eye o\ci her w^holc <ii)]iearaiice. I lei 
soil in which almost every fashion takes gowm was ftf cambric, cut short before, 
its rise, its influence is never so general ! 111 orjei to discover a iTigh-hgelcd shoe, 
there as wath us. They study tliAe the 1 which w'as buckled alViTost at the toe. Her 
ha])pymetliodofunitinggraceand fashion, cap, if cap it might be called that capw'as 
and never excuse a woTtian for being awk- none, consisted of a few bits of cainbiie, 
wardly diessed by saying her elollies are and floweisof ])ainled pa])er spick on one 
nuule in the mode. A Kreiieh woman is side of her head. He^ bosom, that had 
a ]>(*rfec't architect in dress ; s^ie nfver, felt no hand but the hand of time these 
wath (iothic ignorance, mixes the order; j twenty yeais, rose suing, but in vain, to 
she never hacks out a sguabby Done shape , be ])iessed. f could, indeed, have w'islied 
wath Chnanthian finery ; or, to speak with- liei more than^i hamlkercbieiikif Paris net 
out metaphoi, she conforms to geneial to shade her beauties; for, as 'I'asso says 
fashion only when it happens not to be ■, of the losehud, “ (Jiianto si iiiostra men 
repugnant to private beauty. | tanto e pin bii^Ia,” I should think hers 

Our ladies, on the contrary, seem to 1 most pleasing when least discovered, 
have no other .staiulaT'd for gi ace but the j A^iuy cousin had not put on all this 
run of tlic town. If fashion gives the ' finery tor n^ithing, she was at that time 
word, every ilisiincLion of beauty, com- , sallying out to the Pnik, when T had o\ei - 

plexion, or stature ceases. .Sweeping | taken her. Pereeyving, hovvevei, that I 

trains, Prussian bonnets, and trollopees, ' had on iny best wig, she offeied, if 1 
as like c'ach (dhor as if cut from the same ; wamld scjiiiie <Jiei there, to send liome 
piece, level all to one standaid. 'The , the foolmfln. Though I trembled for on r 

Mall, the gaidens, and the playhouses ' icee]tlion in public, yet I could nol with 

.are tilled with ladies in imifoim, and their 1 any civilily reinse ; so, to be as gallant as 
whole aj>pearaiice slu)W's as little variety possible, 1 took hi;r hand in my arm, and 
or taste as if their clothes wore besjioke j ihns we nian hed on together, 
by the colonel of a niaiclimg regiment, or j \\*hen we made om entry at the Park, 
fancied by the same artist wlio diesses the# two anli({ualed figures, i'U polite* .and so 

three battalions of (liiards. I teiulei as wa^ seemed to lie, soon attincted 

Hut not only ladics#)f every «bape aTid llhe eyes ot the tompafly. As we made 
coinph'xion, but of cveiyage too, aie j>os- | our way among crowds *vho w^rc out to 
si'ssed of this unaccountable passion o( .show' then finery as w ell as wa*, whereviM 

dressing in the same manner. \ lady of ^ we came I pereei\ed we brought good 

no (juality can be distinguished from a j humour in (4j.ir tiain. The ])ohlc‘ could 
lady of some cjuality only by the lediiess ; not forbeai smiling, and the viilgar,buii>t 
of her hands; and a vvciinan of sixty, | out into a hoise-laiigh at 0111 giotcsijiie 
maskc'd, might easily jiass foi her gi and- 1 figures. Cousin Hannah, w ho w'as pfi^ 
daughter. I remember, a few days ago, | fectly conscious of the rectitud^oyicr own 
to have w'alked behind a damsel, tossed ; appe.araiice, attributed all this mirth to 
out in all the g.aiety of tifloen ; her dress i the oddity of mine, w'hile I as corjjiially 
was loose, unstudied, and seemed tlie ^ jilaced the whole to her account, ^/hus, 
result of conscious beauty. I called up 1 frofli being twe^of the beit-natin-pJcrea- 
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tiin's alive, befoie we hall-way ii]) the 
Mall, we hotli be^aii to ^now pcevj'>h, 
niifl, like two xtiice on a endca- 

vomed t(j ie\eii;;e (he ini])eitinei)ec of 
'■(hers upon ouiielvos “I am ama/etl, 
cousin jellie)',” say-.*Miss, “(liat ^ can 
never ^e( you t(x dn-ss like aC'Inistian 1 
knew we should h.ive (he eyes oftlie Park 
upon us, vvidi ytiin L;rea( v\ il;; so (ri/,/ed, 
and ye( so bep'pMily, iinrl ytun inons(ious 
muff. I liate tliu^e odious muffs” I 
could have pa(u'iidv borne a eiitiiism on 
all tlie lesl o( m^ e(|<ii|iai;e ; l>ut as 1 had 
always a ]4eiuliar veiirialion loi mjfcinuff, 

1 could not iorbe.u’ Tu-iiil^ ]U'|ue(l a IiUle ; j 
and, (lyowiiiif iny eyes with a s])i(eful an ' 
on liei bosom, “I could lu'artily wish, ' 
madam,” ieplieil 1, “Lha( (or your sake ■ 
my muir was cut in(o a tipp^( ” j 

y\s my cousin, liy (||is (ime, was j^rown J 
heaidly ashamed of lu‘i L; 4 ;ntlemnn usher, 
and as I was lU'vi-i \ery fond o( any i 
kind of i'vl#bi(ion niysidf,v( was inuliially ; 
a'pi'ed (o leliri' for a while to one ol (he 
S(Mts, and from (hat letieat leinaik on 
otheis as freely as (he/ had lemaiked 
on us. • j 

When seated, we eontiniu*d silent for ; 
some time, c‘m|)loyed m ceiy ililfeieiil s|)e- ' 
culalions I rei;ni(le(l the w hole com|)any, 
mwv passim; in leview-judou' me, asdiawn ' 
out meielv (or my amusement Koi my ' 
enleilamment the beaut f had ail that 
imnnm'j; be«.n im]MOMn|; her clffinns *, the ' 
beau had put on lacc', aiul tine youm^ ' 
doctor a bm-w'ii;, meielyno please uuT j 
Ihil ([into diffeioni vceie the syitmients of. 
eoLism IJannah; she iep;ai(le<I eveiy well- j 
dressed woman as n victoi loiis rival, tTaled , 
eveiy l.Tce that seeincil ilies^-d m i;oc)d * 
himuiPur, or woie the appeal a^ee of i;teater j 
ha])])mess than lu-rown.^ 1 peiceived Jierl 
uneasiness, and .tltemtUed to lessen il by 1 
wbservim; that iheic was no coni))any mi 
the Paik to-day. To tins .she leadily , 
assented i “and yet,” .says she, “it is full I : 
cii<ni*k <»f .scrubs of one kind or another ” ! 

Mini mi; at tln^ ob.serv alion t;avc tiei 
>i^inls to pursue the bent ol ber inclination, ' i 
and n\ni»s||p‘ be<;\n to e\lnbii her skill in I 
j.ecvet lustoiy, as she fouml me disjvosed to ' » 
't'V'V says she to me, “that [ i 

old % Tuan m tawdiy silk, and dicsscd i i 
Ojjit \ ■ beyond the fasinoii. Tha! is ' i 


I Miss Jhdily Iwei green. Miss Ihcldy, it 

seems, has money ; and as she considers 
that money was never so scarce as it is 
now, slfl- .strms rc'-ohed to keep what she 
has to heiself. She i-^ ugly enough you 
see; yet I assure you she has refused 
seveial offer.s,toiny owiikiHnvledge,wnthm 
this*lwelvemoiitli. Let me see, three 
geiillemeii from belaud who study thw 
law, tw'o WMitimr caidains, a doctor, and 


: law, tw'o WMiting captains, a doctor, and 
a Scotch pieachcr, w'ho had like to have 
carru-d lu‘i oil'. All hci tune i.s pissed 
betw'ta n sickness and (mery Thus she 
, spcmls th<' whole' w'cek in a close chamber, 
j with ift) other comjvaiiy but her monkey, 

' her ajiothccaiy, and cat; and comes dressed 
j riut to the Pad'. cvcTy Siuidray, to show her 
; nils, to got new lovcm.to catcli a new cold, 
j and to make new woik foi the doctor. 

1 “Thcicigocs Mis. Koundabout - Imean 
the tat lady m the lutestring trollopee. 

I Petweeii you and 1, she is hut a eiitler’s 
; W'lfc. .Sei' how die’s tlu'.ssed, as tine as 
, hands and j»ins can make liei, while her 
two inaniagcablc daiiglUers, like biintcfs 
^ 111 slult L'owns, aie now taking sixpenny 
j wan'lh o( tea at the ^yhitc' Conduit I louse. 

! t Mious jutss I how*slic warldli's ahmg, 
with lic'i-tiam two yanks behind liei ) She 
puts me in ninid of my Lord Pantam’s 
I Indian shoe]), whicli are obliged to have 
their monslious tails Irumlled along m a 
go-cait. ^ Kor all liei airs, it goes to her 
husl land’s heart to sec (inn yaids of good 
; lulestT mg wearing again.st the ground,' like 
j one o( his knives on a gimdsione. 'Po 
I -speak my nmid, cousin Jeffrey, 1 never 
I liked tails ; foi sup])ose a young fellow 
; should be nid(', and tlie lady should offer 
»to step back ill a fright, instead of retiiing, 

, she treads u]>on *iei train, and falls fairly 
on he, bafk ; ami flien, you know, cousin 
— hci clothes may l,e spoiled. 

Ah, Miss JMa/zard ! I knew we sliould 
Jiot miss her in (he Park ; she in the' 
inoiistious Piussian bon net. Miss, though' 
so yeiy fmo, was bred a milliner, and 
might have Ji^l some custom if she had 
nmided hei bu.smess ; Imt (lie gnl was 
loud offmeiy, and instead ol diessing her 
^tomers laid out all hci goods in aclorm 
s ^self. Every new gown she jiut on 
impaired her ciedit : she still, however 
went on improving her appearance, and 
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lessening her little fortune, and is now, 
y(ju see, become a belle and a bankrujit.” 

My cousin was jiroceeding in her re- 
in.iiks, which were interru]^ted"by the 
aiiproacli of tlie very lady she had been so 
freely describing. Miss had perceived 
licr at a distance, and a])proache(i to salute 
lier. 1 found, by the warmth of the 
two ladies’ protestations, tliat they liad 
been long intimate esteemed friends and 
acquaintance, llotli weie so pleased at 
this happy leucounter, that they weie 
resolved not to ]>ait for the day. So we 
all crossed the Paik together, and I saw 
them into a hackney coach at the*gale of 
St. James’s. I could not, however, helj) 
obseivmg, 'That they* arc geiieially most 
riduulous themselves, who are apt to see 
most iidiciile in others. 

# 

SOMF, l‘\U'l'I( 'UkAKS KkkX'riVE TO 
C'llARkK.S XII 

NOT lOMMONlY KNOWN 

S rot ICHOT A 1 

Str,— 1 cannot resist yoiu solicitations, 
though it IS possible I shall be unable to 
satisfy your curiosity^, '('he ])olite of eveiy 
country seem to have but one character. 
A gentleman of Sweden diffeis Init little, 
excejil in tulles, (lom one of any other 
country. It is among the vulgar we aie 
to find those distinctions winch charac- 
terise a ]ieople, and from them it is that 1 
take my pieluiv of the Swedes. 

"rhongh the .SweeU-s, m general, ajijieai 
to languish under ojipression, which often 
lendeis others wicked or of malignant 
dispositions, it has not, how'cvcr, the sanu* 
influence iquiii them, as they are laithful, 
civil, and mcaj^able of atiocious eiiincs*. 
Would you believe that* in Sweden, high- 
way roblieries are n^t so muffli as heanl* 
of ? For my part, 1 have not m the w’hole 
country seen a gibbet or a gallows, d'hey 
pay an infinite respect lotheii ecclesiastics, 
whom they sui)pose to be the privy ccnmcil- 
lois of lhovidence,who, on tlieir pait, turn 
this credulity to their vivvfi advantage, ami 
manage then panshioneis as they ])leasc. 
Ill geneial, however, they seldom abuse 
tlieir sovereign authoiity. 1 Icaikenedrfo as 
oiacles, regal ded as the dispenscis of eter- 
nal rewaids and punishments, they leadily 
inlluenee their hearers niti> justice, and 
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make them practical philosophers without 
the pains of study. 

As to Iheir persons, they are jK-rfeclly 
well made, and the men partieulaily have 
a very engaging air. The gi cutest ])art 
of ty.e boys whont I saw in the country 
had very white hair. 'I’hey weie as beau- 
tiful as Cupids, and there was something 
open ami entirely hap}iy 111 then little 
chubby faces. The gnls, on the contrary, 
have neither such fair uor such even com- 
]dexions, and their feutines aie much less 
ilclicate, v\1nch is a cncuuistance different 
' froiTvthat of almost every other country, 
llcsides this, it is(»bscl\ed that the women 
are gcneially afflicted wntli the^ilth, for 
which Scania is jiaiticulaily remarkable. 

; 1 bad an instance of tins ii\ one of the 
inns on tht; load. TJie hostess was one 

the most beaiiUfiil w'omeii I have ever 
' seen: she ha(.| so fine a toinjilcMon, that 
, 1 could nrtt avoid admiuiig it. Ihit what 
! was my surjij'ise, when sh^ ojicned her 
bosom ill onkr to siukle her child, to 
perceive that seat of delight all coveied 
with this disti^p'eeable distenqiev. 'file 
laieless inaiimT in which slie exposed to 
oui c)es so disgusting an object sufficiently 
testifies tlyit they legaid it as 110 very 
cxtiaoidinaiy malady, and seem to take 
' no jianis to eon^ial it Such are the 
leinailss, whivli probably you may think 
trilling cnoiig^i, I have made in my jour- 
j iiey to ?ilockholm, whnli, b) take it all 
i together, is a large, beautiful, and even a 
, jugnilous city. 

'file atsenal appears to me one of its 
1 greatest curiosities ; it is a liamlsome, 
j s])acious building, but, howa'vei, scantily 
su])])lied llie imidemeiUs oKvai. "ko 
I lecomjiens^* thu| defect, they lia\c'-*almost 
! Idled it w'ith Ircqdnes and other marks 
I of their formei nnlU.uy gloiy. I saw' 

' there several chainbeis filled with l)anifch, 
j Saxcm, robsh, and Russian standards. 

I I'herc wsas*iat least enough to ^uflicc half 
! a dpzen ainiies ; but new standa*ds arc 
j more easily made than new' aimies cai^e 
I enlisted. 1 saw', besides, some very i*i 
' furniture, and some of the ^ovn jew'cls, 

I cT great value ; but w hat p'riucipally cn- 
I gaged my attention, and touched mew’ith 
j passing melancholy, w'crc the blitkly, yet 
j pfocious, spoik> of the tvno grea' plf heroes 
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the No»'th. ever produced. What I mean 
are the clothes in which the j^rcat Oustavus 
Adolphus and tlie intreijul Ciiarles XII. 
died by a fate not unusual to kiuj^s. The 
fust, if 1 remember, is a soil <j( a buff 
waistcoat, madeantifjueTashion, very]|||ain, 
and without tlie least ornanuaits ; the 
second, which was even nioie reuiaikalile, 
consisted only of a coarse blue cloth coat, 
a lar^e hat of less valifc, a shirt of coarse 
linen, larj^e boots, and buff L;loves made 
to cover a ^real ])«.rt of the arm. Ills 
saddle, his pistols, avid his sVord have 
nothing in them remai kable : theiiuvmesl 
soldier was in tins resjiect no way inferioi 
to his ir.vll.in1 iiitmaich. I shall use tins 
oppoitiiiiily to ^ive you some paituulais 
of the life of a man already so well known, 
which I had horn peisoiis wly» knew him 
when a child, and wlni.now, by a fate not 
unusual to tourlieis,spenfl a lilcol poverty 
and leliiemenl, and talk ovei m lajilnres 
all the aclioht of their old vcloiious kiii^, 
companion, and mastei. 

( \)utai’e and inllexilile constancy formed 
the basis of tins monarch’' ..Iiaiacler. In 
his teiideiesl yeais he };a/e instances of 
both. When ho was yet scarcely Mcven 
years old, heinij at diimei with the (jneen 
his niothei, intending lit i;ive a hit of hreatl 
to a i^ieat do^ he was fiiiid of, thisliuni;iy 
animal sna])l too greedily at the mois<‘l, 
and hit his hand in a lenhle manner, 
'fhe wound bh'd copiously; hut fturynung 
luTO, without olfeiiiif^ to tiy, ortakmi;the 
least notice of his misloiliini> cndeavouied 
to Cornell what liad liappeiied, lest his 
<lop[ should 1 h‘ hrouf^dit into lioulile, and 
wrajijied his bloody liand in the iiajitm 
The (jiiecn, [lerceiMiiL; that he Jid not eat, 
asked him the leasoii. i le coi^il'Mited him- 
self with replyinv;J that tie thanked hei, 
he was not hiinj^rw 'fhey thought he was 
taken ill, and so lepeated then solicitations; 
lull a'* was in vain, thoni;h the p«)or child 
was al'-'i(jy i^rowii pale with the loss of 
blood , An officer wlio attended at table 
aj lust perceived U; for diaries wmuld 
si rncr have died tlian betr.iyed Ins do^, 
who, lie Ifuejjf, intended no injury. 

At another time, when in the sniall-po\, 
and Ills case .apjieared danjrmous, he p'ew 
one di very uneasy in his bed, and a 
gentkA 1 w ho jViitclied him, desirous 'of 


covering him up close, received from the 
patient a violent box on his ear. Some 
hoursafter, observing the prince more calm 
he cntreTitcd to know how he had incurred 
his disiileasure, or wdiat he had done to 
have rneiitedablow. “A blow?” replied 
(diaries; “I don’t remember anything tif 
it : I* remember, indeed, that 1 tlunight 
myself in the battle of Arbela, fighting for, 
Darius, where 1 gave Alexander a blow 
which lirought liini to the giound.” 

What grc.it effects might not these two 
dualities of courage and constancy have 
produced, had they at first received a mst 
diieclicfti ! Cliailes, with proper instruc- 
tions, 1 I 1 US naturally disposed, w^ould have 
been (he dghght and the glory of his ago. 
llapjiy those princes who arc educated 
by men wdio aie .at once virtuous and wise, 
.and Iffive licen foi some lime in the school 
of aflhctioii ; who weigh happiness against 
glory, and teacli their royal pupils the real 
value of f.mie ; who are ever showing the 
su|>(‘rioi dignity of man to tliat of royalty 
- tlial a jieasaiit wlio does his duty is a 
iiohlci' cliaiaitei than a king of even mid-‘*, 
dling rejHilalion ! llajijiy, I say, were 
])imces, could such mui be found to instruct 
them ; hyt those to w'liom such an educa- 
tion is geiieially intrusted are men who 
lliemselves have acted in a si)here too high 
to know maiikiiid. Ikiffed iij) themselves 
w'illi the ideas of false grandeur, and 
measuring merit by adventitious circuin- 
slancos t>f giealiiess, lliey geneially com- 
imniicate those latai piejudices to tlieir 
piijuls, conlirm their pride liy adulation, or 
inciease then ignoi nice by teacliing tliem 
to <h>j)ise that w'lsdoiii which is found 
•■Uiong the poor 

but not to inoudi/c vvlien I only intend 
•a sfoiy, - vrhal is related of the journeys 
of this luince is no less astonishing. He 
has stunetimes lieen on hoiseliack for four- 
and-tvvenly Iiours successively, and thus ' 
traversed the gre.atest part of his kingdom. 
At last none of his officers were found 
cajiable of folli#viiig him; lie thus con- 
^L.piently lode the greatest part of liis 
journeys (juite alone, withoiiL taking a 
moijicnt’s repose, and without anv other 
snIisKience but a bit of bread. In" om* of 
these lapid courses he underwent an adven- 
: lure singular enough. Riding thus post 
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one day, all alone, he had the misfortune 
to have his horse fall dead under him. 
This might have embarrassed an ordinary 
man, but it gave Charles no sort oV uneasi- 
ness. wSure of finding another horse, but 
not eiiually so of meeting with a good 
saddle and pistols, he ungirths his hoise, 
clajis the whole e([ui])age on his own back, 
and, thus accoutred, marches on to the 
next inn, which by good fortune was not 
far off. Knlering the stable, he here found J 
an horse entiicly to lus mind ; so, withoui ' 
fartlier ceremony, he clap})cd on Ins saddle 
and housing with great composure, ami , 
was just going to mount, when lhe’'igentle- | 
maiij^w'ho owned the horse w'as apprised 
of a stranger’s going to steal Ins jiroperty 
out of the stable. Upon asking the king, 
whom he had never seen, bluntly how he 
presumed to meddle with his horse, Charles 
coolly replied, si]uec/uig in his lips, which 
was his usual Luslom, that he took the . 
hoise because he wanted one; “for you 
see,” continued he, “if 1 have none, 1 shall • 
beadiliged to carry the saildle myself.” 
j^This answer did not seem at all sati'-fac- 
tory to the gentleman, wdio instantly drew 
his sword. In this flie king w’as not much 
behindhaiul with him, and to it they were 
going, when the jfuards by this lime came 
up, and testified that surprise which was 
natural to see arms in the liaml of .a sub- 
ject against his king. Imagine whethcr 
thc gentleman was less surjuised than 
they at his impreinedilated disobedience. 

1 1 is aslomshment, however, W'as soon dis- 
sipated by the king, wdio, taking him by 
the hand, assured him he was a brave 
fellow, :ind himself would take care he 
should be provided 'I'liis ] promise 

was afterwards fulfilleik and I have been 
assured the king ma(>3 him a e<a.j)tain. ^ 

HAPPINFSS IN A r.REAT MEASURE 
DEPENDENT ON CONSTITUTION 

Whkn 1 retlcct on the unambitious re- 
liiement in wOiicli I ])as*.ed the earlier 
part of my life in the country, 1 cannot 
avoid feeling some pain m thinking that 
those happy days are never to retiim. . 
In that retreat all nature seemed capable ; 
of affording pleasure: 1 then made no 1 
refinements on happiness, but could bt ! 


pleased with the most awkwarif efforts 
of rustic mirth ; thought cross purposes 
the highest stretch of human wit, and 
(picslions and commands the most rational 
amusement for spending the evening. 
lla]:py could so charming an illusion still 
continue, T find age and knowledge only 
contribute to sour our dispositions. My 
present enjoyments may be more refined, 
but they arc infinitely less pleasing. The 
pleasure Garrick gives can no way com- 
})are to tliat 1 liave leceivcd from a 
country w'Ag, w^ho imilntcd a Quaker’s 
.sermon, d'hc music of Mallei is disso- 
nance to what I fell when our old dairy- 
maid sang me into tears with^ Johnny 
Armstrong’s Last (iood I^ight, or the 
cruelty of Darbaia Allen. , 

Writers of every age have endeavoured 
to .show that pleasure is in us, and not 111 
the objects offered for 0111 amusement. 
If the soul 1)0 ha])])ily disposed, every- 
tiling becomes a subject of tMeitaiinneiit, 
ami ilistress w'ill almost want a name. 
Every oecuirence jusses m leview' like 
the figures of .•pi ocession : some may lie 
avskw'aid, others ill rlressed; but none 
but <i foul IS foi this cmaged with the 
master of the ceremonies. 

I i emend )CM to have once seen a slave 
in a fortification ^m Flandeis, who ap- 
pealed no W'ay touched w ith his situation, 
lie was niaiir*'d, dcfonnecl, and chained; 
obliged fo toil fiom the ap|K‘aranec* of 
day till nightfall, and condemned to lhi.s 
for life ; yet with all ihe^e cireumstaiices 
of apparent wretchedness, he sang, W'ould 
have danced, but that he w.inled a leg, 
and aj)])earcd the merriest, Imjipicst man 
of all the garrison. ^\ hat a 'practical 
philosopher was here ! an liajipy consti- 
tution supplied philosojdiy, and though 
seemingly destitute oL wisdom, he was 
really wise. No leadmg or study had 
contributed to disenchant the fairy-land 
around him PNery thing furnjshed him 
w ith an C)p])ort unity of mirth ; and though 
some thought him, fiom his insensibility 
a fool, be was such an idiot as philosopbc.a 
might wish in vain to imitati^ 

They who, like him, can ])lace them- 
selves on that side of the world in which 
everything appears in a ridicid*Js or 
plAsing light,) will lindj some P^g 
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every ^^ccunciicc to excite llieir ^iiod 
liiiniour. 'rile most ealaniitmis e\»mts, 
either 1o themselves or otlieis, can bnnj; 
no new .ifMiclion : the whole woihl is to 
ihein a (lieahe, on \vlm:h Lomedies only 
are acted. All the In'.stle of heroiun or 
the lants ol andnti in seive only to 
heij;hten the ahsindity ol the scene, and 
make the luimonr inoie junj^nant. 'I'hey 
feel, in short, as liH[,t anguish at Iheir 
owii distress, or the coin]daints of others, 
as the nnderlakei, though du'sseil in 
Mack, feels sonow -d a liiiiei.il 

Ol all tJie men I <. vei oad of the 
l.'imous (‘ardinal d».'Rel/ jiosscssed this 
hapjiuies^ t)l teinpei in the lindiesl de^ii-e. 
As he Avas a man ol gallantly, .ind 
despised all that woie llie ]H‘dantu .i[»- 
peaianceol philosppliy, \\heie\ei ph'asiiie 
AV.is lo 1 )(.‘ sold lie A\ as^L;enei ally (ineinosl 
to i.'iise the aiK lioii Ih-iiii; .in iiniveisal 
adiniiLi of the (an si \, v\lien he loiiiid 
one l.idy i tieel, he iniiei.i^lv fell ill lovi’ 
with .inolhei, lioiii whom he espetled 
a more f.n’oui.ihle ie<eplion; if sIk* too 
11 jeeted Ins ad< 1 1 essi s, ne\i.i ihoiidhi 
1)1 leliiiiij^ into desi ris, or piniiii; m hope- 
less disliess; he pi isihulid hiinsi If jli-iL, 
instead of loviii:: the l.idy, he^nly fancied 
he had loved liei, and so all was well 
ap,aiii. Wlien Foitnne aaoic hei aiiioiest 
look, when lie at l.ist loll iiilo the powei 
of Ins most de.idly enemy, I'anlinal i\l.i/.i- 
iiiie, .111(1 Avns umimed a i lost* piisoner 
ill the C'aslle of Valeneiennes, he ne\er 
allenij)led to Siijipoit In'* distress liy 
AVisdom Ol pinlosophy, foi he pietciided 
to neither. lie laui^hed at Imnself and 
Ins ])<,‘rseeuloi, and seemed iiiliniiely 
jileased -at his new situation. In this 
iiiaiisi^’iii of disliess, ihoueh ^i^lndod hoiii 
his fi lends, Ihoii^dT ileiii*! all the ainuse- 
meiits, aiideAeii Whe conveniences, of life, 
twased eveiy liom by the iinpeiliiienee of 
wielihes avIio avcic emj)]o)ed to ^maid 
lain, lie still lel.imed his ^^iiod hiiinoin, 
lau^l'fc i at all Iheir little sjntc, and earned 
(he ’,est so far as to be i evented, by 
(‘.hitini; the life of his gaolei. 

Ml philosophy can teach is to be 
stubborn or sullen under misfoiliines. 

The CaolinaVs exam])le will instruct us 
to btf^nerry in circumstances of the 
hi^diel llhetioii. It nialltrs not whether 


oui euod luimolu be coiistiucd by othens 
i into^nseuMhilily, oJ even idiotism : it is 
! ha})piness to ouisehes ; and none but a 
fool AAC^iild measLiie Ins satisfaction by 
' what the avoiM tliinks ol it. 

! i)ick Wildeoo^ewasoneofthcliappiest 
silly h Ilou s 1 ever knew. J Je was of the 
' munker of lliose eood-nalured cieatiires 
' that aie s.iid to do no harm lo any biU 
theinscl V( s. Whenever T)ick fell into 

any linger), he iisii.illy called it secnii^ 

; life ” If Ins liead was biokc by a cliair- 
in.in, Ol Ills jKickel picked by ashiii[)er, 

; lie coiiifoiled hmiscll liy iinilalinj; the 
I Jihciifi.ni di.ilcLt ol the one, o: tlie more 
fasliiou.dilc cant of llu‘ olhei, Notlnii;; 
(anie amiss tckDicIf. Ills inattention to 
money nialleis li.id mccTiNi'd his father to 
siuh a dej^ree, that .all the iiiterce.ssioii of 
fiicmfs ni.liis fayoiii was fiuitless. The 
old ‘.^eiilleinau w.is dii Ins dc.itlibed. d’hc 
whole (.imily, .iiid I)ick ainoii^ the 
niinihei, ^atlicied loimd him “ I leave 
my St coiid sdii Andicw,” s.ud the e\[nring 
misci, “my whole estate, and desiic him 
to be fiiigal.” Andrew' in a stinow'ful 
tone, as is iisiial on these occasion.s, 
“piayed IJea\cn to jiioloiiL," Ins life .nid 
health to eiijoy it liiint^elf.” — “ J lecoin- 
mend .Simon, my thud son, to the c.ne 
of his cldci biothei, and leave linn lit side 
foil] Ihoiis.nid pounds” “Ah, father!” 
(i-ied Simon, (in ^leaL aflhclion to lie 
siiie,)“m.iy Heaven rjive you life and 
I health to en|oy it yoinself” Al lust, 
tunniy^ lo pool Diek, “ As foi you, you 
■ h.a\e always hceiiasad doo- you’ll never 
, come to good, you’ll nevci be rich; J’ll 
leave )ou a .slnlhng to |)u\ an Jialter.”— 
All, f.ithci ! ” cues liitk, willioul any 
eniotioii, may WcaNcii give )ou life and 
•beiTlth lo viijfiy il yoinself!” Tins w'as 
all the tiouhlc (he loss of foitiinc' gUAc 
tins llioughtless inipiiuieiit creature. 
Ilow'evei, tlic Iciulirness of an uncle 
lecomjiensed the neglect ol a father;' 
and I)ielv i, not only excessively goocl- 
^ liimioiiied, hut •conijieteiitly iieh. 

1 I lie world, in shoil, may ciy out at a 
, hankruiil who ajipears at a hall; at an 
; aiitj;ioi wdio laiigrhs at the public which 
, pioiioiinee.s him a dunce; at a general 
j who smiles al the leproach of the vulgar; 

. or the lady who keeps her good humour in 
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spite of scandal : but such is the wisest 
behaviour they can possibly assume. It 
is certainly a better way to oppose cala- 
mity by dissipation, than to tahe^'iip the 
arms of reason oi resolution to ojiposc it: 
by the first method wc forget our miseries, 
by the last we only conceal them fiom 
others. Jly struggling with misforUunes 
we are sure to receive some wounds in 
the conihet : the only method to come off 
victorious is liy running away. 

ON OUR TIIKATRES 
]Ma.])EM{)Jset.i.k Claikon, a celebrated 
actress at Varis, seems to me the most 
])errect female figure 1 liav(‘ ever seen 
u]xin any stage. ]Sb)t*|)erha,)s tliat iiatuie 
lias boLti moie lilieral of jieisonal beauty 
to liei, than some to be seen upon our 
tlienties at home. 'I'liere aie act? esses' here 
who have as much of what connoisseiiis 
call sRituary grace, by which is nu'nnt ele- 
gance unconnected with motion, as slie; 
but tliey all fall inlimtely dioil of her 
W'hen the soul comes to give expression 
to tile limbs, and animates eveiy feature. 

Her fust ap]ieaiaij|ee is excessively en- 
gaging ; she never comes m staring round 
u]ion the comjiany, as if she intended to 
count the lieiiefus of (lie house', oi at least 
to see, as well as bi' seen. Her eyes aic 
always, at fust, mteiilly fixed upon the 
txTsons of the drama, and she lifts them, | 
by degrees, with enchanting diftidencc, | 
upon the speetalois. Her first speech, j 
or at least the ijisl pait of il, is deliveicd j 
with siaice any motion of the arm; her ' 
hands and lier longue never set out toge- | 
thei ; but the one prejKiies us for the | 
Ollier. She sonielmies begins willi a‘’i 
iniite eloquent attitude* but never goes ! 
forwaid all at once v\ iff'i hands, v®\'es, head, ! 
uiid voice. This observation, though it ; 
may appeal of no iinpoi lance, should cer- i 
tainly be adverted to; nor do I see any 
one ])erforiner (Hairmk only e.xcepted) 
among us, that is not in lliis particular | 
a[)l to offend. l>y this simple bc'ginnmg ' 
she gives herself a power of rising in llu: j 
passioai of ilie scene. As she proceeds 
every gesluie, eveiy look, acqiiiics i>ew 
violence, till at last, transported, she fills j 
the wliole vehemence of the part, and all 1 
the idea of liie poet. 
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Her hands are not alternately stretched 
j out, and then drawn in again, as with the 
singing women at Sadlers’ Wells: they 
are eiiqiloyed with graceful variety, and 
eveiy moment please with new and imex" 

I iicctqd eloquence. ‘Add to this, that then 
j motion is generally from the shouldei ; 
j she never nourishes her hands wdiile the 
I upjier jiait of her arm is motionless, nor 
I has she the ridiculous appeal ance as if 
her elbows were j mined to her hips. 

But of all the cautxms to be given to 
oui using act] esses, ^ wxnild ixirticularly 
1 lecoinmend it to iliem neve’ to take 
I nolle e ol the audience upon any occasion 
wliatsoever; let the sjiectators a])plaud 
' novel so loudly, then piaises slioiild pass, 
except at the end of the epilogue, with 
.seeming inattention. 1 can never pardon 
i a iaily on the st.igt' who, when she draws 
the aeiinnation of the whole audivmce, 

, turns .ibtuit to make them a low courtesy 
for their ap])lause Such a ligi»e no longei 
continues BeK ulera, ])ul at once chops into 
Mrs. k’lbliei Siqqiose a sobi'r tradesman, 
\\li<» once a yeu^ bakes 1 us shilliug’s worth 
at Hiiny Lane, mu order to be clelighted 
' with die figure of a queen— the (^)ueen of 
Sheba, for instance, or any other queen — 
this lionesl man has no other idea of the 
great but fiom lli^n siipeiior pride and 
impertinence . siqqiose such a man placed 
among the sjie^alors, the first figiiic that 
appeals oli ihe stage is the queen lu'iself, 
lourlesying and eiiiiging to all the com- 
pany; how c’:?n he fancy liei the haughty 
favourite of King Solomon the wise, who 
appears actually more submissive than 
the w'lfe of his l)osoni ? We are all 
tradesmen uf a nicer lelish m this respect, 
and sucli conduct must disgust every 
spectator who loves to have the illusion 
of nntuie stiong iqion Irin. 

Ycl,W'hile 1 recommend to our actresses 
a skilful attention to gesluie, 1 would not 
have them s*udy it in tlic looking-glass. 
This,.w'ithout somepiecaution, will render 
their action foimal; by too great an intL 
macy w’lth this they become sllfif an 
affected. People seldom im^'o'x* when 
they have no other model but' themsehes 
to copy after. 1 remember to have knowm 
a notable jierfonner of the other seiQ who 
mafle great use^of this flaUering rpmitor, 
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and yc1 AV'as orn* of the stdfesL figures 1 j 
ever saw. 1 am told his apartment was j 
hung round with looking-glasses, that he 
might see his ])eiso]i twenty times lellected 
iijion entering the room ; and I will make 
bold to say, he saw twenty veryij ugly 
fellows whenever he did so. 

N(t \\\, ~ Sntnydayy iUtobi-r i7S0 

ON 'I'HK USE d’F b\N(dlA('.K 

The manner in whith most wiileis htgin 
their treatises (iii tin* use of^l.ingnagi* is 
generally ..thus I «ingiiage li.is, luen 

granted lo man, ii’i brdei to discover In'- 
want'- :nul necessities, so as to hav*‘ them 
relieved by soeu'ly. Whatever v\ e desiie, 
wli.ili'vei va‘ wish, It is but to cl<‘the tlo-.e ' 
desiies or wishes,, in vvoids, in oidei to j 
Irmlion 'I’lie priniipal use of language, | 
theiefoie,” say thev, “isjo express oiii , 
wants, so as to leeiave a speedy lediess ” j 

Siuh an aeeoimt as Ih's may serve to | 
satisfy grammarians and iheloneians well ! 
enough, hut men who know the woild | 
maintain very conliaiyim" mis ; Iheyhold, I 
and I think willi some show of reason, i 
that he who be-.t knows liow to cwnceal 
his neeessily and desiies istlu' most likidy 
jieison lo find lediess, and that the true 
use of s[K'teh is not jso iuikIi lo expiess 
our wants, as to eonceal (hem. 

Will'll we leili'ct on the Manni'rin winch 
mankind generally eoiifer thed favours, 
we shall fmd lhal they who seem to waint 
iheiu Ic'ast aie the veiy pi r.oiis vvlio most 
lihi’ially shaie them, d'heie is sonielhmg 
so attiactive in riches, that tlie large heaj) 
generally collects from the smaller and 
the jiooi Inid as mncli pleasure in increas- 
ing iLe enorinous^mass, , is l[ie misei who 
owns it ,scx*s happmess ni'ils increase. Nor 
is there in this ifnylhing lepiignanl to the 
laws of true morality. Seneca liiinself 
allots that, in coiileriing benefits, the 
presee< ghould alws'iys be luili-d to the 
dig! 1. ^ of die receiver. Thus th^‘ ncli 
^pL'ceive large juvsents, and aie thank c‘d 
\>r accepting tlicm ; men of middling 
slalioiis,.ai^'' obliged to be content with 
presents scmicthing less ; whilc^ the beggai , 
who may be truly said lo want itidecd, 
is paid if a farthing rewards his 
wariA*' solicitations. • 
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Every man who has seen the world, and 
has had his ups and downs in life, as t!._ 
expression is, must have ficciuently c'X])e- 
rieiiceif’ the truth of this doctrine, and 
must know, that to have much, or lo sc*em 
to have it, is the only way to have more. 
Ovid finely com]»ares a man of broken 
fortr.'Tie to a falling column; ihc lower it 
sinks, the gieater weight it is obliged t(> 
sustain. Thus, wJicn a man has no occa- 
sion fo bonovv, he finds numbers Willing 
lo lend him Should he ask his fge id to 
lend him a himdu'd ])Ounds, it is pos^hle, 
from the largeiu'ss of his demand, he may 
find cVcdit for twenty; but should he 
liumbly only sue foi a liifle, it is two to 
one whellicr he mic,ht be trusted foi tv'o- 
penci'. A ceit.im young fellow' at ( h'oige’s, 
wlienevei lu' had occasion loask hisfnend 
for rf*giinv‘a. used to jn elude his reijiiest 
as if hi' wanted two hiindied, and talked 
so familial ly o( kngi'siims, that none could 
evei think he wanted a small one*, 'flic 
s.inu' genllcinan, wheni'ver he wanted 
eu'dit Ibi aru'wsuil from liistailoi, always 
made a pioposal in laced clothes: foi lie 
foumi h) expcneiue lhal if he ;ip])e:ired 
sh.ibhv on lliese occasions, Mr Lyiu h had 
j taken an oath against tuisimg; oi, w'hat 
I was c'veiy bit as bad, his (oreman was out 
I of the way, and would not be at home 
the'se two days. 

, d'hi're can be no mdueement to revi'al 
oil! Wyants, except lo find ]uty, and by this 
j imans lehef; but befoie a pooi man o])ens 
i his mmd in such ciieimistaiu es, heshoiihl 
I fust consider w'lielhei he is contented to 
' Jose the c'stcrm of the ])eison he solicits, 
and whelhei he is willing to give no fiu'iid- 
ship only lo c*\ci1e comji.ission Pity and 
fncndsliij) au' ji.vsions inconpialible with 
each othoi, ami it tc impossihU- that both 
^ can resiilc m any hi east for the Miiallest 
j spac'e, willioul impairing (*ach ollu'i, 

I kiic'iiiKliijt is made up of estcc'in and 
j jileasiue; ])iLy is composed of sorrow and 
i contempt : the mmd may for some time 
^ fluctuate bc'twvc'u iheiii, but it ni'vc'i" can 
I entertain both together. 

; Vet let it not be thought that \ would 
I exclude pity from the human mmd. 1'here 
I are scarcely any who are not, in some 
degree, possessed of this ])Ieasing softness ; 
Iml il is al bust but 11 short-lived iiassion, 
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and seldom affords distress more than 
transitory assistance : with some it scarcely 
lasts from the first imtnilse till the hand 
can be put into the pocket ; with dlhcrs it 
may continue for twice that space, and on j 
some of extraordinary sensibility 1 have 
seen it operate for half an hour. But, 
fvhowTver, last as it will, it generally ^ro- 
“^duces but beggarly effects; and where, 
from tins motive, we give a halfpenny, 
from otlieis we give always pounds. In 
great distress we sometimes, it is tme, 
leel the influence of tenderness strongly ; 
when the same distress solicits a second 
time, we then feel with diminished Sensi- 
bility; but, like the repetition of an echo, 
every new irnjiiilse beffomest weaker, till 
at last our sensations lose every mixture 
of sorrow, and degenerate into clowuright 
contempt. . • 

Jack SpindJc and I were old acquaint- 
'ance; but he’s gone. Jack was bred in 
a compting-housc, and his father dying 
just as he was outnof his time, leli him a 
handsome foilune, and many friends to 
aj vise with. 'Hie restraint m which he 
lIHd been bioughl ii]) had thrown a gloom 
upon his tenqier, whi^i some ri'gardcil as 
habitual prudence, and from siuji con- 
siderations he hail every day lepeated 
offeis of friendshi]). Those w'ho had 
money wTre ready to offer him their 
assistance that w^ay; and they who ha^l 
daughters freijuently, in the waimth of 
affection, advised him to marry. Jack, 
however, w^as in good elIcum^lanees ; 
he waiiitcd neither money, fiieiids, nor 
a wife, and therefore modestly declined 
their jironosals. 

Some etrurs in the management of his 
affairs and several losset in trade soon 
bioughl Jack to a different w'ay ©f ihinl?- 
iniT; and he al last thought it his best 
way to let his frieiuls know, that their 
offers were at length acceptable. His 
first address was. therefore, to a scrivener 
who had formerly made him frequent offers 
Ij'of money and friendship aW a time when, 
jierhaps, he knew' those offers would have 
been refused. 

Jack, therefore, thought he might uje 
his old friend without any ceremony; 
and, as a man confident of not being 
refused, requested the use of an hundred 


guineas for a few days, as he jus't then 
I had an occasion for money. “And ])ray, 

1 Mr. Spindle,” replied the scrivenci, “ ilo 
I you want all this money Want it, 
.sir,” says the other; “if I did not want 
it, I s’lould not havA' asked it.” — “I am 
sorry for that,” says the friend; “for 
lliose w'lio want money when they come 
to borrow, will want money when they 
should cunu‘ to ])ay. ,To say the truth, Mr. 

I Spindle, money is money now'-a-days. I 
j believe it is all sunk indhe bottom of the 
sea, foi my fiarl ; .and he that lias got a 
' little k' ^ h^nl if he does not Itcep w'liat 
he has got.” * * 

Not quite disconcerted by tins i^efiisal, 
oui adveiituier was icsolved to apjily to 
another, whom he knew to b^ the very 
best fiiend li^ had in tiie w'oild. The 
gentleman whom lyj now addressed re- 
ceived his proposal with all tlie affability 
that could be exjiecUd from generous 
fnendshij) “],tlme see, — y mi wain t an 
himdied guineas ; and ]iray, dear Jack, 
would not fifty answei “ If you have 
but lifly to spaic,%ir, I must be contented.” 
— “Fifty to s])aR‘! 1 do not say Ih.at, for 
I beluRe I have but twenty about me.” — 
“Then 1 mwst borrow^ the olhei thirty 
Horn some othei fiiend.”— “ And pray,” 
lephed llu* friend, “ would it not be the 
best W'ay lobonow llie whole money from 
that other fiiend# then one note will serve 
for all, yoft know ? Ford, Mr. Spindle, 
make no ceremony with me at any time; 
you know' I’m your friend, when you 
, choose a bit of dinner or so. You, Tom, 

I see the gentfeman dowm. You won’t for- 
get to dine w'ilh us now and then ? \'oui 
•very humble^servant.” • 

Distressed, Juit not discouraged at^lhis 
treatment, he was^at las^ resolved to find 
j that assistance from lovc^’hich he could 
not have from friendshijx Miss Jenny* 

: Dismal had a fortune in her own hands, 
and she had already made all the jylvances 
that h(^r sex’s modesty would permit. •He 
made bis pro})osal, therefore, with confi- 
dence, but soon perceived “No bankrupt'! 
ever found the fair one kind.” l^isi J enny 
and Master Billy Galoon were lately fallen 
deeply in love with each other, and the 
whole neighbourhood thought it 
soon*be a matchr * r»r 

BH f 
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Every day now bej^an to strij) Jack of 
his fonner finery: hi^ clothes flew piece 
by [necc to the pawnbrokers; and he 
seemed at len^^h equipped in tlic genuine 
mourning of antiquity, liut still he thought 
himself secure from starving ; the ni^iber- 
less invitations he liad received to dine, 
even after his losses, were ye t unanswered : 
lie was, therefore, now resoU'cd to accept 
of a dinner, liecauserJie wanted one; and 
in this manner he actually lived among 
his fi lends a u hole week without being 
openly affronti^l. *The lasf place I saw 
]>o()i [atk was at the Revel end l)^-. (los- 
ling’s. He had, as lie fancied, just nicked 
tlie time, for he came in just as the cloth 
was hiying. lie triok a eliair without 
being (lesoed, and talked for some time 
without being ailendeil to. He assured 
the company, that jiothmg procured so 
good an apjielitc as a way< to White Con- 
duit House, where he had been that 
morning. ^ He looked at the tablecloth, 
anti jirnised the figure of the damadv ; 
talked of a feast wheie he had liecn the 
day before, but that llie<^‘eiiison was over- 
done. All this, how'cver, piociired the 
poor creature no invitation, and 4ie w.as 
not yet surficionlly hardeiiec' to slay with- 
out being asked ; wheiefore, finding the 
gentleman of the lionise msetisihle to all 
liis fetches, he thought piojier at I.ist to 
retire, aiul mend his airictitc by a walk 
111 tlie I ‘.irk. 

You then, D ye beggars of my .acqu.iint- 
.ance, vvliether in lags oi l.'ice -whether 
in Kent Stieel or the Mall —whether at 
Smyrna or .St, Giles’s, — mighl 1 advise you 
.as a friend, nevei seem m want of the 
favoui' which you solicit. Apply to everw 
passion but pitj for ^]:drejs. You may 
find relief from vanity, from self-inlcres^ 
or from avarice* but seldom fi oni comp.as- 
* sion. The very eloquence of a poor man 
IS disgusting; and that mouth wliicli is 
ojieiM d, even foi flattery, is seldom expected 
to cio"- ' without a jietition. 

If, t'.en, you would waid off the gripe 
of poverty, ju cle.id to be a stranger to her, 
and she v|j;ll at least use you with ceremony. 
Hear not my advice, but that of Ofcllus. 
If you be c.aught dining upon a halfpenny 
poij|Juger of pease sou]> and pot.alocs, 

' m Wiolesomen«ss of your frugal 


repast. You may observe that Dr. Cheyne 
has pi escribed pease broth for the gravel; 
liint that you .are not one of those wdio are 
always* making a god of your belly. If 
you are obliged to wear a flimsy stuff m 
the midst of waiitcr, be the first to icinark 
that stuffs are very much worn at Paris. 
If there he found some irreparable defects 
in any part of your c(iuipage, which can- 
not be concealed by all the arts of sitting 
cross-legged, co.axmg, or darning, s.iy that 
neither you nor S.amp.sim Gideon were 
ever very fond of dress, (^r if you be a 
philosopher, hint that 1‘Lato ami Scuieca 
are the tailois you choose to einjdoy ; 
assure the comjv.iny, th.at men ought to be 
content w]tli.a bare covering, since what 
IS now .so much the pride of some, was 
formerly our shame. Horace will give 
you*.! Lapn sentence fit foi the occasion, — 
'J'oea dcfcndcre frigus, 

Quamvjs oj .iss.i, queat. 

In shoit, however c.aught, do not give 
up, but asenbe to the frugality of your 
disposition wliat others might be apt to 
.allribiilc to the narrowness of your cir- 
cumstances, and :i])])ear ratlier to be fi . 
miser tlian a beggaf. To be poor, and to 
seem poor, is a ceitain mellifid nevei to 
rise. 1‘nde in the great is hateful, in the 
wise it is ridiculous; begg.irly jiride is the 
only sort of vanity 1 can excuse. 

* TITK HISTORY OF HYPATIA. 

Man, when secluded from society, is not 
a inoie solitary being than the woman 
W'ho leaves the duties of her owai sex to 
invade the jirivilegcs of ours. She seems, 
in such circumstances, like one in banish- 
nienl; .she ajipears like a neutral being 
belw'ccn the .sescs ; and, though she may 
Have th« .adminaliion of both, she finds 
true hajipiness from neither. 

Of all the ladies of .antiquity I h.avc rc.ad 
of, none w^as over more justly celebrated I 
than the be.autiful llyp.atia, the d.aughjferj 
of 'fheon the philosopher. This taost 
accomplishc.^ of women was bonr at 
Alexandria, in the reign of Theodosius 
the Younger. Nature was never more 
Ij^vish of its gifts than it had been to her, 
endued as she w'as witli the most exalted 
understanding and the happiest turn to 
science. ICducaliou completed what nature 
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liad begun, and made her the prodigy not 
only of her age, but the glory of lier sex. 

From her father she learned ^ometry 
and astronomy ; she ctjllected Irom the 
conversation and schools of the other 
l)hilosophers, for which Alexandria was 
at that time famous, the principles of the 
rest of the sciences. • 

What cannot be conquered by natural 
])cnetration and a passion of study ? The 
boundless knowledge which, at that period 
of time, was required to form the charac- 
ter of a jihilosophei no way discouraged 
her; she delivered herself up to (he study 
of Aristotle and Plato, and soon ifot one 
in all Alexandria understood so perfectly 
as she all the diffictflties -of these two 
phdosopheis. 

Hut not their systems alone, but those 
of every oilier sect, were quite fiamilfiir to 
her ; and to this knowletlge she added 
that of polite learning and the art of 
oratory. All the learning which it was 
possible for the human mind to contain, 
being joined to a most enchanting elo- 
^ aUfcnce, rendereil this lady the wonder 
ir nol only of the populace, who easily ad- 
mire, but of philoso])1iers themselves, who 
are seldom fond of admiration. , 

The city of Alexandria w^as every day 
crowded with strangers, wIkj came from all 
parts of Greece and Asia to sec and hear 
her. As for the charms of her person, they 
might not probably have been mentioiuMl, 
did she not join to a beauty the most strik- 
ing a virtue that might repress the most 
assuming : and though in the whole capital, 
famed for charms, there was not one who 
could equal her in beauty ; though in a city, 
the resort of all the learning then existing 
in tKo world, there was i>3t one M'ho could 
equal her in knowled|,e; yet, mth such 
accomplishments, Hypatia was the most 
^modest of her sex. Her reputation for 
■wftue was not less than her virtues ; and, 
mtyugh in a city divided between two fac- 
tions, though visited by the wits and the 
philosopheis of the age, talumny never 
dared to suspect her morals, or attempt 
her character. Holh the Christians and the 
IleathoiivS who have iransmitled her his- 
tory and her misfortunes have but one 
voice, when they speak of her lieauly, her 
knowledge, and her virtue. Nay, so much 


harmony reigns in their accounts of this 
prodigy of perfection, that, in spite of the 
opposition of their faith, wc should never 
have been able to judge of what religion 
was Hypatia, were we not informed, 
from^other circumstances, that she was an 
heathen. Providence had taken so much 
pains in fonning her, that we are almost 
induced to •conqdain of its not having 
endeavoured to make her a Christian; but 
from this complaint we are deterred by 
a thousand ^contrary Observations, which 
lead us to reverence* its #inscrutable mys- 
teries# ^ • 

This great reputation, of which she so 
justly was ])()ssessed, was, at last, hewever, 
the occasion of her ruin. 

Tlic iierson who then possessed the 
piatriarchale •of Alexamlria was equally 
lemarkable for his# violence, cmelty, and 
piide. Conduttted by an ill-g’-ounded zeal 
for the Christian religion, or, perhajis, 
desirous of augmenting his Authority in 
the city, he had long meditated the banish- 
ment of the Jews. A difference arising 
between them %tkI the Christians, with 
respect to some’pulilic games, seemed to 
him h proper juncture for putting his 
ambitious designs into execution. He 
found no difficulty in exciting the people, 
naturally (lisi)osecl 1^> revolt. The prefect 
who at that time commanded the city 
interposed^on Ifiis occasion, and thought 
it just to put one of the chief creatures of 
the patriarch to the torture, in order to 
discover the fifst promoter of the conspi- 
racy. The, patriarch, enraged at the 
inju^ice he thought offered to his cha- 
lacter and dignity, and ]nqued at the 
\ protection A^hich was offered to tlie Jews, 
sent for the •hielji of thj synagogut^ and 
•enjoined them to renounce their designs, 
upon p.ain of incurring 'his highest dis- 
pleasure. * 

The Jews, far from fearing bis menaces, 
excited new •tumults, in which, several 
citi/.eivs had the misfoitune to fall. •The 
patriarch could 110 longer contain : at th*;! 
head of a numerous body of Christians,^ 
he flew to the synagogues, wl^lf he de- 
molished, and drove the Jews from a city 
of wdiich they had been possessed since 
the times of Alexander the Great. It 
ma/l)e easily irtiagincd llmt the prefeq( 
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C(juI(’ not l)L*liol(i, vvilhoui pain, his juris- 
diction thus insulted, and the city de- 
juived ol a number of it-, most industrious 
inhabitants 

'rile affair was, therc^furc, brought before 
the* ernpetor. 'J’he jiatiiarch comjilained 
ol the excc‘->ses ol the Jews, and the prelect 
of the oulra<.;es ol tlie jiatriarch. At tliis 
very juncture live luindiert monks of 
Mount Nilii.i, inia[;irjn<; the life of their 
chief to be in d.in^nu, and that their 
leh^Mon was Ihieatened in jiis fall, llew' 
into (he (ity vntir uiufovern.ible r.u^e, 
att.ickcsl I he jnefet) in the streett, and, 
not . -.1 . . 


cliuichcs called Cesaj-ca, where, stiipping 
hei in n most inhuman manner, they exer- 
cised Ijic most liorriblc cruelties uiioii 
liei, cut hei into pieces, and burnt her 
icmains to ashes. Such was the end of 
lly})ati.i, the glory of hei own sex, and 

the astonishment of ours. 

• 

ON JU.S'riCK AND GKNKROSITV. . 
Ly.sji’IM's is a man wdiose greatness of 
soul the wliole world admires }lis geiie- 
lO'.ily is such that it jirevcuts a demand, 
and s.ives tlu' receivei the trouble and the 
-- ... .... i-, I confusion ol a lecjiiest. I In libciabty also 

»nl<‘Ml with loading him with le- I docs iTol ohlige nioie by its gieatiiess than 
pioaehe., ucjiinded him m seveial jilaees \ by lus inimitable grace in giving. Somc- 
1 lu cili/ens had by this tune noliee of; limes he c\en disfTibiiles Ills bounties to 
the liny of the monks; they thmeloie ' strangeis, and has bcim known lodogood 
assembled in a !io<ly, put the rn.mks to ' offices to those who professed Ihenisdves 
hglii, seiAMi on him vhn h.id been fuiml ^ hiscmemivs. All the w-orld are imanimuu.s 
iiowini; a stone, and del vere<l him to the in the jiraise of his generosity there is 
pic eel who caused him to be put to death ; only one smt of jKople who comiilain of 

: Ins Pirns does not ,ay l,is 

1 he jMttian h immedialelv ordered the I debts ^ 

V . VV In Ik l.ikcli dnwii •proemod fni Kail ! con.'.icl so s,nnnn.;ly mcnirnaliblo vvilh 
lu. pnuip aiul nlcs nf f.unal, and wont , Ksdf. Thoro u ijrgatness in Ik-kuM"'. 
cvui sn fai as Inmsdf to piniinuift, Ihc rnus, ami timu- is nidv simidc luslne in 
n mul n, ,n winch ^,c classed .a salisfy.an |,K ^^ptors.' (JcirrnC sil c 

, : r .-‘'"‘"'Alu' many, s. This | part of a soul raisc.l al.nve the k ina 
Hiduel w'a. by n# means mmera Iv I 'riw..-,. o . 


condiiel w'a-, by n# means ' gtuierally 
appiovotl of; the most mcadeiate even 

anuiiig the ( 'hi isl laris iier^fivedancl blamed 

his iiuhserelioii ; but he wms now*^ too far 
advaneed to retne. lie had madeseveral 
ovcMtiires toward-, a loconcfliation with the 

)ore all 


jnvfeet, wdiivdi not succeeding, he 1 


d'here is in it something of what w e adiniie 
m heroes, and jiiaise with a degiee of rap- 
twre. Justice, on the contrary, i.s a mere 
mechanic viitue, lit only fur tradesmen 
and what is juactisod by eveiy brokei in 
( hange Alky 

In jiaying Iiis ilebts a man barely does 
ms duty and it is an action attended with 


those an in, placable hatu'd «hom 1^- ■ ,ns auty, and , 

anmed to have had any liand in lravcr,i"‘. | no soil bid.,™ s;i 1 1 , 

Ins (Icsipnis ; but Hypatia wa»i,ailiciilail> L ' " .Should I .ysippus satisfy 

■Icslfficd to ruiy ^ Slig 0^*^, lot find ’ , at' ' 

pardon, as she was known to have a most* i ab-' Generosity is 

refined fnendshf)) foi the prefect- wliere ' It k vei-f different comjilexion. 

T.nc the popuklcc woio 'incited a-.tis i r. l-va, 

I-- Pet'er,' a .eadc. of the pri^c, !; i V ‘'VT 

Chur. -, one of those vile sll^es lly whom ! d Ah, 

mer pouer are too fie.juentlv attended ' uiion Insrt ‘^'"'‘1' S'^'Wrally reason 

^,-wi etches ever ready to eoniimt anycrime ! deso, At' o'' 'Phe 

which they ho])c may render them agree- i ^ virtue essential 

able tofh#r employer,— tliis fellow, fsay i esteeg ''-''■'^.r attra 

attended hy a crowd of villains, waited for I ! ' ‘"O freriuently ij, 


.. ...iueu ny a crowd ot villains, waited for f»,m a.. ■ . ■ "^‘^^'luenily j; 

Hypatia, as she was returning from a visit dnert , , ""Pt-'luosity of temper, 

!>• her own door, seiml Imr asThVwas J 

* - - of 


".'."Abb,':.;!:'!! K0»erosity. Till, first is 

to the 
attracts our 
luently proceeds 
g'Pguo^ty of temper, rather 
-ysijipus 
" '-■rr of forty 
distressed acquaintance 
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pclilions for llic sajiie sum. Jlc j^ives it i 
without hesitating to the latter ; for he 
demands as a favour what the foimcr 
rc(|iiires as a debt. • 

Mankind in general are not sufficiently 
acquainted witli tlie import of the word 
justice: it is commonly believed to consist 
only in a perfoimance of lliose duties to 
which the laws of society can oblige us. 
This, 1 allow, is sometimes the imiioit of 
the word, and in this sense justice is dis- 
tinguished from eipiity ; but there is a 
justice still more extensive, anti winch 
can be shown to einljrace all tlie virtues 
nulled. • 

justice maybe defined to l)e that viitiie 
wliitli im])els us to gne tae\eiy ])erson 
v\]iat is Ills due. In tins extemled sense 
of the word, i( compiehends the ])iaLtiee 
of every viitue winch leascin ^iresA'ibes ' 
or socu'ty slmuld exjX'ct. Our duty 
our MakLi, toi'ath other, and loom selves, 
are (ally answered, if we give them whai 
we owe them. 'I'hus justice, projieily 
speaking, is the only Mitue, and all tlie 
,|;eHt have then origin m it. 

Till' qu, Lillies of c.indoiir, toililude, 
charity, and geiierostty, for instance, are 
not, 111 their own nature, virtues^; an 
e\ cr tlioy desei ve the title, it is owing only * 
to pistice, which impels and ducats tliern. ^ 
Without such a moderator candoui might ' 
become indiscretion, foititude obslina^'y, 1 
charily imprudence, and generosity mis- 
taken profusion. 

A disinterested action, if it be not con- 
ducted by justice, is at best indifferent in | 
its nature, and not unfrei|uently even turns 
to vice, d'lie expenses of society, of ]ne- 
senls, of enleitaminents, and the otliei^ 
helps to cheerfulness, actions mciely 
indifferent, when not •j])iignant«to a befter • 
method of disposing of our superfluities ; , 
but they become vicious w hen they obstruct ■ 
or exhau^t our abilities fjoni a moie vn- 
'tuous disp«)sition of our tircumslaiiees | 

True generosity is a duty as mdispen- , 
sably necessary as those nji posed upon us 
by law. It IS a rule imposed u])on us by 
reason, winch should be the sovereign law 
of a raticvnal being. Ihit this generosity ' 
does not consist in obeying every inqiulse | 
of liumaiiily, in following blind passion for i 
our guide, and impairing our circumstances 


by present benel act ions, so as to render us 
incapable of future ones. 

Misers are generally characleiiscd as 
men without lionour or witlioiit Inmianily, 
wdio live only to accumulate, and to this 
jiassion sacrifice cA'cry other hapjiiness. 
They have been desciibed as madmen, 
wlio, m the midst of abundance, banish 
eveiy pleasi;re, and make from iniagmaiy 
wants leal necessilii^s. Ikit few , very few , 
corres])ontl to tliis exaggeiated picture ; 
and perh.i])S there is not one in W'hom all 
these ciiLiflnslaiici*‘T. aie round united 
Inslcifd of till'., we find The so^ier and the 
indiistiioiis bianded 'Ity (lie vain and the 
idle with this odious npjielkilion ; men 
wlio, by -fiugalily and labour, laise them- 
selves above ibeir efiuals, anc^ contribute 
their sliaie of indiistiyj to the common 

\\ liatevei llm vani or the ignorant may 
say, well were it for society liad we moie 
of this c'haract<;i among us. %ln general, 
lliese close nun aic found at last the true 
benelactois of society With an avaricious 
man we seldon%lose in our dealings; but 
loo frequently* m our eonnnerce with 
]»io(Ugality 

:\ TiencUjiricsl, whose name w'as (lodi- 
nol, went tor a long time l)y the name of 
the (bqier lie lefiised to relieve th 
most apparent wretchedness, and, by a 
skilful maiiage*icnt of Ins vineyaid, had 
ih I fl)rtune to accpiirc immense sums 
of money The inhabitants of Kheims, 
who weic bis fellow -citizens, (leli'sled 
linn ; and the ])()]Hilacc“, who seldom love 
a inisei, wTiciever he went received him 
will? conlenqvl. He still, howevei, con- 
tinued Ills ^former simiilicity of 4ife, his 
amazing anc^ imreinilted frugality. % This 
good man had mng pcTceived the W'aiit.s 
of the ])()ur in the city, jvailicularly in 
havingno water but what tlic'y were obliged 
to buy at an advanced ]>Mce; wherefore 
that whole d'orUinc which he had been 
amassing he laid c>al in an acjucclu^t, by 
wliicfi he did the |)()or more useful ancl 
lasting servnee than if lie had distiibute'JI 
his whole income m chanty ^ eny day at 
his door. 

Among men long conveisant with 
books w’e too frcijiiently find those n\is- 
plifced virtues which I Jiave been now 
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coniplmning. Wc find the studious ani- 
mated with a strong passion for the great 
virtues, as tliey are mistaKerdy called, 
and utteily foigetful of the rjidmary ones, 
rhe declamations pliilr)sophy aie gene- 
rally rathei exhausted'on 1 liese supijero- 
gatory duties, than on such as arc nnlis- 
])ensal>ly necessary. A man, therefore, 
who has taken his uleas of nuinkind from 
study alone, general^ comes into the 
world with a heait melting at every fic- 
titious disLiess. Thus he is induced, hy 
misplaced hheralily,- to jml fliinself into 
the indigent circumstances of the jjgrson 
he relieves. 

I ‘^hall conclude this jiaper with the 
advice of one of the aiuic nts lo^a young 
man whon? he saw giving away all Ins 
suhstance to ])ret,on(lo<l distress “ It is 
possiMe that the iicrsini you lelievemay 
be an honest man ; and 1 Iviiow that you 
who lelicve him are such. Vou see, then, 
by )oiir gc'i.eiosily, you o.nly rob a man 
who IS certainly deserving, to lieslow it on 
one who may jiossibly be a logiie; and, 
while you are unpist ii/iewaidmg im- 
certain merit, you aie diaibly guilty by 
stiipping yourself.” • 

SOME PAR'l’K'lII.AKS KKbATlNG TO 
KA'J’HKK FJ'.YJOO 

I’nmus mnrtalLs lollcrc (miU".! 

Est 

la'cK 

TtiK Sjxiiiish nation has, for many cen- 
turies ] last , I M'cn reiiiai kable ior I he gi ossest 
ignoraiiee m polite literaliiie, especially in 
point ol natural philosophy— j? science .so 
useful [u mankind, that hei neighbours 
have cvtM- esteemed it a mayer'of the 
grcal(ib.t importance to .cmdery'our, by re- 
peated e\]ierimen*ls, to ilrike a light out 
of the chaos in \Wiich truth .seemed to be 
(Vmfounded. I’heir curiosity in this respect 
was so indifferent, that ihou'gh they had 
discoveied new worlds, they were at a loss 
to e'^idn the ])he!iomena of their own, 
and their pride so unaccountable, that they 
H.. sdamed to borrow from others that 
instiuctiiiu which their natural indolence 
poriuitted them not to acquire. 

It gives me, howevei, a secret satisfac- 
lioti to behold an extraordinary genius 
now existing in ^hat natioii^whose studiftub 


endeavours seem calculated to iiiuleceive 
the su])erstitious and instruct the ignorant, 

- I mean tlie celebrated Padre Fcyjoo. 
In iinr.'fv’clhng the mysteries of nature, 
and cxphnuing ])hysical experiments, he 
takes ail oi>portuiiity of displaying the 
coiiuineiice of second caii.scs, m those 
very ^vonders which the vulgar ascribe to 
sii pci natural indiience. ^ 

An example of this kind happened a 
few years ago in a small town of the 
kingdom of Valencia. Passing through 
at the hour of mass, he alighted fiom his 
mule, and piocecded to the jiaiish church, 
which "lie found cxlremely crowded, and 
there apjiearecl on the fiices of the faithful 
a more than usunl«alacrity. The siin, it 
seems, which had been foi some minutes 
under a cloud, had begun to shine on a 
large^crucifix, that stood on the middle 
of the altai, slvuhleil with sevcial ]irecious 
stone.s. 'file reflect ion from these, and 
from the dianunid eyes of some silver 
saints, so daz/.led the nuillilude, llial they 
iinaninioiisly cried out, “A miracle! a 
miiadc!” whilst the ])ricst at the altaiv 
with seeming Lonsteiualion, continued 
his heavenly coiivers?ltion. Padre h'eyjoo 
soon dissipated the charm, by tying his 
handkei chief round the head of one of 
the statues, for which he was niraigned by 
the Inquisition; whose (lames, jiowever, 
lie. has had the good fortune hitherto to 
escape. 

Isio IV — Saturday^ Oitoht'} 27, 1759 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Were T to nicxasure the merit of niy 
j^nesent undertaking liy its success or tUeJ 
j rajudity of its sali^ 1 might be led to 
j•colTclllSlonfc by no cmcans favourable td i 
, the pride of an author. Should 1 cstimattisf^ 
. my fame by its extent, every newspapi^r' 

I and magazine would leave me far behind. 

: Iheii fame is diffused in a very wide 
' ’rcle- that of some as far lvs Islington, 
and some yet. farther still ; while mine, 1 
sincerely believe, has hardly travelled 
beyond (he sound of How- Hell ; and while 
the^ works of others fly like unpinioned 
swans, I find my own move as heavily as 
a new-plucked goose. 

Stilk however, 1 have as much iiridc 
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as they who have ten times as many to write on, if it were only to spil» them, 
readers. Tt is imi)ossible to repeat all If the present generation will not hear 
the agreeable delusions in which a dis- my voice, hearken, O IVjsterily,- -to you 
appointed author is apt to find comfort. 1 call, and from you I expect redress! 
1 conclude, that what my reputation wants What rajiture will it not give to have 
111 extent, is made up by its solidity, the Scaligers, Daciors, and Warburtuns of 
Minus juvat gloria lata quam magna. 1 futur# times commenting with admiration 
have great satisfaction in considering the upon every line 1 now write, working 
delicacy and discernnicnt of tliose readers away those ignorant creatures who offer 
1 have, and in ascribing my want of popu- to ariaign my merit with all the virulence 
larity to the ignorance or inattention of | of learned reproadh. Ay, my friends, 
those 1 have not. All the world may let them feel it : call t;ames, never sjiare 
foisake an author, but vanity will never them; they* deserve it all, and ten times 
forsake him. more. 1 have bcen*told of a critic who 

Yet, notwithstanding so sincere*a con- was cVicified at the •ammiand* of anotlier 
fession, J was once induced to .sliow my to the leputation of Homer. I'hat, no 
indignation against lh« pubjic, by discon- doubt, was more than poetical •justice, 
tinumg my endeavours to please ; and Avas and 1 sliall be perfectly content if those 
bravely resolved, like Raleigh, to vex them who criticise me are only clapped in the 
by burning my manuscript in a jiagsion. jnllory, keplf fifteen dajs upon bread and 
U])on recollection, how'ever, 1 considered water, and obliged to run the gauntlet 
what set or body of people would be dis- through I’aterftoster Row. The truth i.s, 
l»!easetl at my rashness. The sun, after I can expect ]ia])j)iness fiom Posterity 
so sad an accident, might .shine next cither way. If 1 write ill, happy in being 
morning as bright as usual; men might foigotten ; if well, happy in being remem- 
laugh and sing the next day, and transact bered w’ith resect. 

'‘^rklsiiicss as bcfoie, and not a single Yet, comsidepng things in a prudential 
creature feel any rej^rcl but myself. light^])erhaps I was mistaken in designing 
I reflected upon the story of a minister my paper jis an agreeable relaxation to 
who, in the reign of C'harles IT, upon a | the .stmlious, or an help to conversation 
certain occasion lesigned all his posts, | among the gay ; instead of addressing it 
and retired into the country in a fit o | to such, I should «iiave WTitten down to 
resentment. But as he had not given , the taste and jpprehension of the many, 
the world entirely up wnth his ambitiftn, ; and sougjit for leputation on the broad 


he sent a messenger to town, to see how' \ 
the courtiers would bear his resignation. | 
(Jl)on the messenger’s return he was \ 
asked, whether there ajipeared any com- 
motion at court ? d'o Avhich he replied, 
J^there were very great ones. “ Ay,” say^ 

' be minister, “ I knew, my friends would 
^B^ake a bustle; all jetilitminj; the king, 
?fpi;.my restoration, I presume?” — “No, 
sfe,*’ re])hed the messenger; “they arc 
only pelitioiimg his majesty to be jnit in 
yotir place.” In the same manner, should 
I retire in indignation, instead of having 
Apollo in mourning, orjLhe Muses in a 
fit of the spleen ; instead of having the 
learned world apostrophizing at my un- 
timely decease; pethaps all Grub Street 
miglit laugh at my fall, and self-approving 
dignity might never be able to shield me 
from ridicule. In short, 1 am^ resolved 


road. Literary fame, I now find, like 
religious, generally begins among the 
vulgar. As for the jiDlite, they are so 
\ery jiolitl* as never to applaud upon 
any* account. One of these, with a face 
screw^ed up into affectation, t(;lls you, 
that fools "may admn c, but men of sense 
only approA’. I'hus, kst he shouTd rise 
m raptuie at anything new, he keeps 
dow'n every passion but pride and self- 
importance ^ a]ipioves wuth idilcgm; and 
the poor ai^hor is damned in the taking 
a pinch of snuff. Another has*WTitten a 
book himself, and being condemneS for a 
dunce, he turns a sort of king’s eviden,.|| 
in criticism, and now' becomes the terror 
of every offender. A third,^Aossessed of 
full-grow'ii reputation, shades off every 
j beam of favour from those who endeavour 
i tof grow benejith him, and keeps down 
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ibal mcnt winch, l)ut for Ins inllucnce, 
mi^ln nst* into einiiu-iiLc. W'lnlc 

others, still worse, iktu'^c old books for 
their .unuseineiit, ninl new books only to 
condemn ; so that the ]mblK seem heaitily 
sick of all but the Unsmess of the day, 
and read eveiylhmi^ now nith a '4 little 
attention ns they evaininc the faces of 
the passim; i lond, 

Kio7n th(‘se ('onsidt‘rntion'1, I was once 
deleinnmd to llno\f nii all conne\ions 
with tasti‘, anil knily addiess niy counliy- I 
men in the s.iine^ em^Mi;ni^ st)le and 1 
inanm'r with oHiei peiiodical panijihlels 
rnurh moi’e in voi;«tt than piobabl^ mine I 
shall evei be. d'o elbct this, I had 
thouL;lfls of Jianj^nn; the title into that 
of tile KoVAI, IIm, the Am KiALLK'AN 
oj the r.Kl'\ Ma(:\/inf.. 1 had 

laid 111 a projiei ^'toi k of jifipular tojnes, 
such as emoiniunis on*lhe Kin<; of Prussia, 
iiivu lives ni^anisl tlie (Jufen of Ilun^aiy 
and the Kieikli, the iicxessity of a nnlitia, 
oin uiidoimted s()veiei;;ii!v of tin sea>, 
relha lions iijion tin* ineseiit state of af- 
faiis, a dissertation npj^n liberty, some 
seasonable thoiadils iijM)n the intended 
biidi;e of Plat kfi lais, aiul an address to 
Ihitons; the history of an old woman, 
whose teeth ^lew tliiee mcfies lon^, an 
ode upon our \u tones, a lehus, an a(.iosti.c 
Ujion Miss Pej;gy P.,i.nd a journal of the ' 
weather. All this, together wnth four I 
extiaordmaiy ]ia,i;es or letti|^--j)icss, a I 


One i;enllenian assuies me, he intends 
to 111 low away no more threepences in 
piirchasini; the P»kk ; and what is still 
more d-sinal, he wall not lecornmciid me 
a^ a pool author wanlinj; eiicouraL-ement 
to Ins nei^hhourhood, wdiich, it seems, is 
veiy nutneiuir. Were my soul set uixm 
thicfpences. ulint anxiety might not such a 
demuuiatioii ]>ioduce ! Put such does not 
hn]»peii to Ik' the present motive ol jiubri- 
cation; I \Mite paitly to show niy good 
nature, and j^ailly to show my vanity; 
iioi will I lay ilowai the pen till 1 am 
satisfied one way nr another. 

OtW.r ha\e disliked the title and the 
motto of my paiu'r ; ))oiiit out a mistake 
m llie one, and av-uie me the othei has 
been consigned todubiess by aiiticijiation. 
All Ihr may be line ; but what is that to 
me Titles and rnotloes to books aie like 
esculcheoiis and dignities in the ham Is ol 
a king: the wise .somclmies Londesceml 
t(» accept of them, but none but a (ool 
Will imagine them of any real importance. 
Wc* ought to (h‘]»end u|ion iiilmisk ment, 
and not the slemh i helps of title Xani 
quit' non Jatnins //w, nx ca nosfra t'0(0. 

For my jiait, I afli evei ready to nns- 
biist a [iiornismg title, and have, at some 
expense,* been instruclcsl not to liearken 
(o the voice of an advertisement, let it 
plead never so loudly oi never so long. 
A countryman coming one day to Smilh- 
ficflcl, in order to take a slue of Ikirtholo- 


beaiiliful map of Fiiglaiid, and two prints 
curiously enlonud from iiaiiire, I fancied 
might t(uieh tlieir very souls. I was 
actually beginning an addins to tlie 
jK'ople, when my ]nule at last overcame 
my ininjeiiee, and clelei mined me to eir 
deavour to please by the {•oodiiess of 
my cMitertaiimieui, lathii tflaii by the 
niaginricence of my sign, 

d'he Spectator ami many succt:cdmg 
essayists Irecjueutly infoiiii^ us of the 
MU .i.Toiis compliments ])aid llumi m tlie 
coui'' of their lucubrations*- of tlie fie- 
iiueiif encouragements they meet to iiTspue 
luVm w nil ardour, and inc lease their c^agei- ' 
ness to |)leasc'. I have receivetl mvldtirs \ 
as well as ftiey ; but, alas ! not congratu- ; 
latoiy ernes - not assuring me of success 
au(i lav our— but jnegnant with luidmgs 
that iiiighl sliako even foilitiicle itself.^ 
f • • 


, mew lAiir, found a perfei't show befoie 
i eveiy booth, 'khc diumniei, the fiie-eatei, 

, the wire- walker, and the salt-box, w'cre 
I all employed to invite him in. “ |u^t a- 
' going ; the couit of the King of 1 Russia 
yn all his gdoi y; pray, gentlemen, walk m 
^ and see.” I' roin people w ho generously 
^gare so lyuch aw\i^ the clown expected 
a monstrous baigain foi his money when 
he g«)t in. He steps uj), j)ays his sixperu e, 
the curtain is diavvu ; wdien, too late, he 
finds that he had the best part of the show 
for nothing at the door. 

A FI.UAflSII TRADlTlOxV 
h.VKKY countiy has its traditions, which, 

I eithei too minute or not sufficiently 
I auflientic to rc'ceivc historical sanction, 
are handed down among the vulgai, and 
serve at once to instruct and amuse them. 



Of tliis number the adventures ol Kubiii , 
Hood, the hunting; of Chevy Chase, and | 
the bravery of Johnny Armstrong, among | 
the English ; of Kaul Dereg, am^ng the 
lush; and Creichlon, among the Scots, 
aie instances. Of all the traditions, how- 
ever, 1 remember to have heard, I do not j 
recollect any more remarkable than one | 
still cm rent in Flanders ; a story generally 
the first the peasants tell their children, 
when they bid them behave like Bidder- 
man the wise. It is by no means, how- 
ever, a model to be set before a polite 
people for imitation ; since if, on the one ! 
hand, we peiceive in it the steady influence 
of patriotism, we, on the other, find as 
stioiig a (lesiie of leveBge. -Bu(, to waive 
introduction, let us to llie story. 

\Vhen the Saracens oveiian Euroj^e with 
their armies, and penetrated as far*cven 
as Antweip, Bidderiiian was lord of a city 
which time has since s\ve[it into dosliiic- 
tiuii. As the iiilialutants of this counliy 
were divided under sepaiate leaders, the 
Saracens found an easy eoiupiest, and the 
city t)f Biddcnnan, among the rest, became 
'^'prey to the victors. 

Thus dispossessed of liis paternal city, 
our unfortunate governor was oljigcd to 
.seek refuge fiom the neighbouring ]n‘nices, 
who Merc as yet unsubdued, and he fur , 
some time lived in a slate of wretched | 
dependence among them • | 

Soon, however, Ins love to his native j 
country bi ought him back to his (»\\n city, ! 
re.solved to rescue it from the enemy, or 
fall in the attempt : thus in di.sguise he 
went among the inhabitants, and endea- 
voured, but in vain, to excite them to a 
revolt. Former inisforlunes lay so heavily ' 
on their minds, that they rather chose to 
suffei the most cruel«bondage,* than at- 
tempt to vindicate Iheir former fieedom. 

As he was thus one day employed, 
whether by information or from suspicion 
IS not known, lie was apprehended by 
a Saracen soldier as a spy, and brought 
before the very tribunal akviliicli be once 
presided. The account he gave of him- 
self was by no means satisfactory, lie 
could produce no friends to vindicate his 
character; wherefore, as the Saracens 
knew not their prisoner, and as they had 
no direct proofs against him, they were 


content with condemning him* to be 
publicly whipped as a vagabond. 

The execution of this sentence was 
accordingly performed wdtli the utmost 
rigour. Bidderman M^as bound to the 
post, the execuliijfier seeming disposed 
to aitd to the cruelty of the sentence, as 
he received no brdie for lenity. When- 
ever BiddtMinan groaned under the 
scouigc, the other, Redoubling his blows, 
cried out, “ Docs the villain murmur?” 

If Bidderman entreated but a moment’s 
respite from torturcf the other only re- 
peale%l his former exclamatidn, “ Does 
the Viliam muiniur?*”" 

From this period revenge, as as 
patriotism, took entire jio.ssession of his 
soul. Ilis fury stoojied so Jow as to 
I follow the t^xecut loner .n'iHi unremitting 
I icscntmciit. But,, conceiving that the 
! best nielliod ty attain these ends vi’as to 
I acquire sonic eminence in the city, he 
I laid himself out to oblige its i#w masters, 
studieil eveiy art, and practised every 
i meanness, that serve to ]>tomote the needy 
(»i lender lhe% 0 '>r pleasing; and by 
I these means, iif a few yeais, he came to 
' be ofrsome nolo in the city, winch justly 
belonged entirely to him. 

The executioner was, therefore, the 
first object ol bis rc^sentment, and he even 
piactised the lowest fraud to gratify the 
revenge he owdft him. A }>iece of plate, 
which ?>i(T(lerman had previously stolen 
from the Saracen governor, he jinvately 
conveyed inlet the executioner’s house, 
and tlien ^ave information of the theft. 

! The^ who are any way aciiiiaintcd wdth 
I the rigour of the Aiabian laws know that 
►theft IS puiRshcd with immediate death. 

1 d^hc proof 'v^as ^irect this cas^ the 
’•executioner had nothing to offer in his 
j own defence ; and he m'Ks therefore con- 
! denmed to be beheaded upon a scaffolcf 
in the piiblic^nirkct-place. As there was 
I no e\ecutiom:r in the city but ihe very 
' man >vho M'as now t(^ suffer, Biddefman 
j himself undertook this, to him, nioslv 
! agiecablc office. The criminal w’as con'* 
' ducted from the judgment bound 

I wntli cords : the scnffold was erected, and 
! he placed in such a manner as he might 
, lie most convenient for the blow. 

I his deatlf alone wa% not sufficiet|f 
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to satisfy the rescnttueiit of this extra- 
ordinary man, unless it was ajjgravated 
with eveiy circumstance of cruelty. 
Wherefore, coming up the scafToId, and 
disposing everything in readiness for the 
intended blow, with* the sword ^ his 
hand he ajiproached the cnmmairand, 
whispeiing in a low voice, a-,.sured him 
that he himself was tiie person lliat had 
once been used wilji so much cruelty; 
that, to his knowledge, he died very inno- 
cently, for the plate had been stolen by 
himself, and inivately convened into the 
house of tke olhei. ^ 

Oh, my countrymen!” cried the 
crimm%I, “ do you hear what this man 
says?” --“Does the villain imirmin?” 
.cplied bidderman, and immediately, at 
one blow, seveietkhis head fynn Ins body. 

Still, however, he \va^ not omleiU, till i 
he had amjde vengeance (/ the governors I 
of the city, who condemned imn. T< 
effect this, hired a small house adjoin- 
ing to tlie town wall, under which he 
every day dug, and carried out the eaith 
in a basket. In this un. emitting labour 
he eontiiiued several years, every day 
^ iittle, and carrying the •earth 
unsiis])eclcd away. liy this •means he at 
last made a secret communication fiom 
the country into the chy, and only wMuted 
the apjieaiance ()f an enemy in order to 
bet lay it. This opport«nity at length 
oftcaed: the French army caiffe into the 
ncighlionrhood, but had no thoughts of 
sitting down befoie a town which they 
considered as ingiregnablc. Hidderman, 
however, soon alleied their Resolutions’ 
and upon comimmicatiiig his plan to 
the gentral, he embraced it ^ath ardour. » 
1 hiiXigh the private pj^sagj^ above meu- 
lumed he introduced alargc bc^ly of the 
most resolute styidiers, who soon opened 
die gates for tlic rc-st, and the whole army 
lushitur ill, pul every Saraten that was 
fuuiKl fo the SAvord. • 

« 

^ the SAGACITv of some insects. 

^ To the A uthor of the F^cc. 

Sir, Animals, in general, are sagacious ' 
m proportion as they cultivate society. | 
the elephant anil the beaver show the i 
greatest signs* of this when united ;*but | , 


• when man intrudes into their communities, 

I they lose all their spirit of industry, and 
testify but a very small share of that 
[ sagaeitf^ for which, when m a social 
. slate, they are so remarkable. 

Among insects, the labours of the bee 
and the ant have eiiijiloyed the attention 
and •adm nation of the naturalist; but 
their whole sagacity is lost ujxm sepaj 
ration, and a single lice or ant seems 
desliliile of every degree of indusiry, is 
the most stupid insect imaginable, lan- 
guishes for a time in solitude, and soon 

( )f ^ill the solitary insects I have ever 
remarked, the Sjuder is the most saga- 1 
^ Clous; and its acKons, to me who have 
I atlenlivtiy considcied them, seem almost 
1 to exceed belief. 'Fins insect is formed 
i by ifature foi a state of vvai, not only 
I upon other insects, but ujioii eacli other. 
F(tr lliis state nature seem^ lierfeclly well 
to have formed it. Us head and breast 
arc covered with a strong natural coat 
of mad, which is impenetrable to the 
attempts of every otlier insect, and its 
belly lb cnvclo)ied in a soft jiliant skin, 
which eludes the sfmg even of a wasp. 
Its legs^are terminated by si rung claws, 
not unlike those of a hdister; and their- 
vast lengtli, like spears, serves to keep * 
every assailant at a distance. 

^Not worse furnished for observation^, 
than for an attack or a defence, it has seve- ■* 
ral eyes, large, transparent, and covereil*^ 
with a horny substance, wliich, however, 
does not impede its vision, besides thif 
it is fuinishcd with a force ' 
mouth, wOiich serves to kill 

*prcy aheady caught in its claws or its* 
net. , 

*^uch arc the irt-]ilements of war with' 
which the body is immediately furnished , 3 ^^ 

^ T- 1” Iho enemy sc«jins 

what It ehiefly trusts to, and what it takes 
most pains to render as complete as pos- 
fi furnished the liody of 

tln.s little crejUirc with a t;luliiions liquid, 
which proceeding from the anus, it spins 
nto thiead, coarser or finer as it chooses 
tOb contract or dilate its siihincter. In 
order to fix its thread, wlion it begins to 
weave It emits a small drop of its l.qu W 
against the waU, which, hardening^ by 
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degrees, serves to hold the thread very 
firmly ; then receding from the first point, 
as it recedes the thread lengthens; and, 
when the spider has come to the place 
where the other end of the thread should 
be fixed, gathering up with its claws the 
thread, whicli would otherwise be too 
black, it IS stretched tightly, and fixAl in 
the same manner to the wall as before. 

In this manner it spins and fixes several 
threads parallel to each other, which, so 
to speak, serve as the waq) to the in- 
tended web. To form the woof, it spins 
in the same manner its thread, trans- 
^versely fixing one end to the first fliread 
Miat was si)un, and which is always the 
strongest of the whole ^'ch, and the other 
to the wall. All these threads, being 
newly spun, are glutinous, and therefore 
stick to each other wherever they haP])en 
to touch ; and, in those i)arts of the web 
most cxjiosed to be torn, our natural 
artist strengthens them, by doubling the 
threads sometimes sixfold. 

Thus far naturalists have gone in the 
description of this animal ; what follows 
is the result of my o\yi observation upon 
.that species of the insect called a house 
jspider. I perceived, about foiw years 
^ago, a large sjiidor m one corner of my 
,room, making its web; and, though the 
• ttiaid freipiently levelled her fatal broom 
against the labours of the little animal, J 
h^d the good fortune then to jirevenl its 
"flcstruction ; and, I may say, it more than 
{iliiid me by the entertainment it afforded, 
three days the web was, with in- 
^j%redible diligence, completed ; nor could 
^,T avoid thinking, that the insect seemed 
to exult in its new abode. It frecpiently 
traversed it round, examined the strength 
.of every part of it, rAired into Sts hole, 
"apd came out very rrcc)iieiitly. The first 
ciiemy, however, it had to encounter, was 
another and a much larger spider, which, 
having no web of its own, and having 
probably exhausted all its stock in former 
labours of this kind, cam# tp invade the 
property of its neighbour. Soon, then, 
a terrible encounter ensued, dn which the 
invader seemed to have the victory, aad 
the laborious sjiider was obliged to take 
refuge in its hole. Upon this I jicrccived 
the victor using every art to draw the 


enemy from his stronghold. He s'eemed 
to go off, but quickly returned ; and when 
he found all arts in vain, began to de- 
molish the new web without mercy. This 
brought on another battle, and, contrary 
to mv expectations^ the laborious spider 
became conqueror, and fairly killed his 
antagonist. 

Now, then^ in peaceable possession of 
what was justly itsgown, it waited three 
days with the utmost impatience, repairing 
the breaches of its wCb, and taking no 
sustenance tfiat I couM perceive. At last, 
however, a large blue fly feW into the 
snare, and struggled* hard to get loose. 
The spider gave it leave to entang)e itself 
as much as possible, but it seemed to be 
too strong for the cobweb, I.must own 
1 was greatly surprised, when I saw the 
I spider immcdiately.sally out, and in less 
than a minute "^eavc a new net round its 
captive, by which the motion of it.s wings 
was stopped; and when it •was fairly 
hampered in this manner, it was seized 
and dragged into the hole. 

In tins manned it lived, in a precarious 
state ; and naturti seemed to have fitted it 
for sueh a life, for upon a single fly it sub- 
sisted for mdi'e than a week. 1 once put 
a wasp into the net ; but when the spider 
came out in order to seize it as usual, upon 
perceiving what kind of an enemy it had 
to deal with, it iilitantly broke all the bands 
that held if fast, and contributed all that 
lay in its power to disengage so formidable 
an antagonist.* When the wasp was a: 
liberty, 1 ejyicctcd the spider would have 
set al^out repairing the breaches that were 
made in its net ; but those, it seems, were 
irreparable wherefore the cobwtb was 
now entirely# for|aken, and a nev# one 
begun, whicli was completed in the usual 
time. • 

I had now a mind to try how manjp 
cobwebs a s^gle spider could furnish; 
wherefore T dtstroyed this, and tfee insect 
set abgut another. When I destroyed the 
other also, its whole stock seemed entirely^ 
exhausted, and it could spin no more. The* 
arts it made’ use of to support ^tst If, now 
deprived of its great means of subsistence, 
were indeed surprising. I have seen it 
roll up its legs like a ball, and lie motion- 
less* for hours together, but cautious^ 
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watchTiig all llic time : when a fly hap]»ene(l j 
to a]iproacli sufficiently near, it wuuld | 
dart out all at once, and oftcii seize its 
f)iey. 

Of this life, hovvcvci, it soon began to 
grow vveaiy, ami resolved lo invade the 
possession of some oilier sinder, since it 
could not irialvc a wel) of its own. It 
finiiusl an athuk upon a jicighliouring 
foililkalion with gie^^t vigoui, and at fust 
was as vigorously repulsed Not daunted, 
however, with om* (hfeat, in this manner 
it eonlmued lo lay '•lego lo atiollicrs w<-b | 
for three ijnys, and -it length, liaving killed j 
the defendant, acriihlly look jiossession. i 
Whin smaller (liis hapju'ii lo fall mlo the ' 
snaie, (he sjiidei does not sally out al once, 
but veiy p.itiently wails till it is sine of' 
tlieiii; ror,u|)ou Ips immediap'ly apjuoach- I 
ing, the tenor ol his apiieaianec might! 
give the captive stiengtli ^siiflieient to gel 
loose: the maimei iheins to wsul jialieiilly 
till, by mi(tleelual and impoleiil sliuggles, 
lh>- captive has wasted all its slieiiglh, 
and then he beiauiie', a certain and easy 

CoiKpiesl. 

d'lie insect 1 am now- desciibing li\c“d 
tin cc ) cai s , every ) eai it changed i(*> skin., 
and got a new set of legs. ^ iia\e some- j 
tniRs plucked oft a leg, which giew' .igam j 
in two Ol Ihioe days. At Inst il (beaded j 
my aiipioacli to ils*web, hut at last it I 
became so familiar as to^ikc a fly out of ! 
my hand ; and upon niv torc hing any j 
pail of the W'el>, wouM immedialely leave I 
Us holt', prei^aied either Ur a defence oi 
an attack. 

To complete this dcscriptu*n, it maybe 
obser\ed, that the male spideis aic ^raieli 
less limn the female, and llyt the latter* 
are oviparous. When ihe),oonie to lay, 
they siu’ead a pall of iffeir web iiiidcT tlio ! 
eggss, and then noil them u]) caiefullv, as j 
.we loll u]) things m a cloth, and llnis hatch 

-m 111 their hole. If disifihcd m then 
hoi >, they iievei altem])t t» escape with- 
oii! vcairyiiig tins young biood n^ their 
foiceps awsay with Ihein, and thus fic- 
''■^luenlly arc saciiliLed to then parental ' 
alfcetiofii ,, • I 

As soon as ever the young ones leave ' 
their aitilicial coveting, they begin lospin, ! 
and almost sensibly seem to grow bigger. | 
ff they have tjie good foiHiine’ when %ven ' 


but a day old, to catch a fly, they fall to 
with g(_KKl appetites ; but they live sonie- 
i times three or finii- clay^ without any sort 
i of susfenaiiee, and yet still coidmue to 
grow laigei, so as every clay to ihnihle 
their foiiner si/o. As they grow^ old, how- 
ever, they do not still continue to iiicicasc, 
l)Ut4heir legs only continue to grow longer ; 
and when a spider heeonies cntiiely ^tiff 
with age, and imahle to sci/e its l)rcy, it 
dies at^ length of hunger. 

THE C H ARACTKR 1 S'l'I IF 
GREATNESS 

In efery duty, m every science in -wh^th 
we would wish to aiiivc at perfection, ^ 
siioiild pioposc fo^ the object ot oui pur 
suit some ceilain statum even beyond 
our abilities- some imaginary e\cA‘llencc‘, 
wliifh may amuse and ser\e lo animate 
our iiKpiny In deviating from olheis, in 
following an imbc'ateii load, lliougli v\e 
j)erha]>s may never airive al the w ished- 
f->r objcci, yet it is jxissible w’c may meet 
seveial diseo\eries liy the way; and the 
ce’lainly of small adcantages, e\cn while 
W4‘ liavcl with '-ecuiily, is not s<> anuising 
astheliopesofgreal^cwvaids, which msprpcL 
the achcntuier. “ h.veml noimuiujiiajii^'^ 
says (kmildian, “ut alupitd grande, in\ ’ 
Dial (Jill semjier ijiuvril (jiiod mmiuin 

d'his elite) prising sjurit is, however, 

1^0 means the chaiacter of the pres' 
age ; every jK-rsoii who should now leav- 
leeeivcd opinions, who should allein])t\. 
be more than .i eommentator upon i)hiJ:^! 
.Sophy, or an imitator m polite learning, 
might he regarded as a chimerical ])ro-\ 
jector. Ilimdieils wumld he leady not only 
to ])omt out his errors, hut to load him 
with rejiroach. • Our ])robal)le ojiinions 
afe iKJW regarded certainties ; the diffi- 
culties hitherto imdiscovered as utterLjj||i 
inserutahle ; and the wniteis of the last" 
age inimitable, and therefore the jircjperesl 
models of imitation. 

One might he almost induced to dejdoic 
the ]ihiloso[dij^ spiiit of the age, which, 
m juopoUion as it enlightens the mind, 
increases its timidity, and represses the 
vj^^oiir of every undertaking. Men are 
now content with being prudently in the 
light ; which, though not the way to make 
new accpiisilions, it must be owned is the 
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IjcsI method of securing; what we have. 
Yet this is certain, that the writer who 
never deviates, who never hazards a new 
thought or a new e\i)ression, thohgh his 
frieinls may compliment him upon his 
sagacity, though criticism lifts her feeble 
voice in his jiraise, will seldom airive at 
any degree of perfixtion. The wty to 
acquire lasting esteem is not by tlie few- 
ness of a writer’s faults, but the greatness 
of his beauties; and our noblest works 
are generally most replete with both. 

An author who would be suldime, often 
runs his thouglit into burlesque ; yet 1 can 
^(bly ])ardon his mistaking ten* limes 
once succeeding. True genius walks 
‘along a line; and jicthaiTK our gieales! 
pleasiue is m seeing it so often near iallmg, 
without hemg ever actually down. 

Kvery science has its hitherto ifndis- 
covered mysteries, after which men should 
travel, imdiscoii raged by the failure of 
former ad\ciitureis. Eveiy new attempt 
serves peiliaps to facilitate its fiitiiie inven- 
tion. We may not find the jihilosophers 
stone, but ue shall probably hit upon new 
inventions m ]iursuin^ it. We shall jier- 
jjhaps never be able to discovci the longi- 
^tud(?, yet perhaps we may airiv\‘ at new 
"truths in the investigation. 

-*'Were any of those sagacious minds 
^sApong us,- - and surely no nation, or no 
"fpferiod, could ever corn] >are with us in tjiis 
||[pEirticular, — were any of tliosc minds, T 
^ay, who now sit down contented with 
’Exploring the intricacies of another’s i 
.system, bravely to shake off admiration, I 
and, undazzled with the siileiidour of ' 
another’s reputation, to chalk out a path 
to fame for themselves, aud boldly culti-* 
vale iiiiliicd ex])erimen^ what might not 
.be tlie result of their inquiries, should the* 
^same study that has made them wise make 
them enterprising also? What could not 
such qualities united produce? but such 
is not the cliaracter of the English : w'hile 
our neighbours of the Continent launch 
out into the ocean of «(4ence without 
])ropci store for the voyage, W'C fear ship- 
wreck in every breeze, and consume in 
port those powers wliich might prubcjjly 
have weathered every storm. 

Projectors in a state are generally re- 
warded abo'^e their deserts ; projectors in 
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the republic of letters never. If Vrong, 
every inferior dunce thinks himself entitled 
to laugh at their disappointment ; if right, 
men of superior talents think their honour 
engaged to o]:>posc, since every new dis- 
covery is a tacit diminution of their own 
pre-eminence. 

To aim at excellence our reputation, 
our friends, gnd our all must he vcntiiied ; 
by aiming only at mediocrity we lun no 
risk, 'and we do little service. Prudence 
and greatness are ever ])ersiiading us to 
contraiy pLrt-.siiits. 'J'he one instructs us 
to be^content with our station, /ind to find 
happiness in boun.ltifg every wdsh ; the 
other impels us to siqieriority, and calls 
nothing hapjiiness liiil laptiire. "fhe one 
directs us to follow mankind, ;\nd to act 
and think wdh tlie restj[)f the \vorld; the 
other drives us from the crowd, and 
exposes us ns a mark to all the sliafls of 
envy or ignorance : 

Nee minus pe»iculum cx mngi# fama qii.im 
cx iiiakt - 1 ’acit 

The rew'ards of mediocrity aie imme- 
diately paid, li.)se attending excellence 
generally paid In reversion. Tn a word, 
the Ifltlc mmd who loves itself wall write 
and think \filh the vulgar ; but the great 
mind will be bravely eccentric, and scorn 
th(‘ beaten road, from universal benevo- 
lence. 

it CI'i'Y NIGHT J^IF.CK 

llle dole! vcrc, qiii sine teste dolcl —Mart. 

• 

The clock has just stiiick two, theexpiiing 
taper ri.scs*and .sinks in the socket, the 
watchman forgets the hour in slumber, 
the lahoiio^s and the happy art? at rest, 
and nothing^ wakes but meditation,% guilt, 

' revelry, and desjiair. The drunkard once 
more fills the dcstroying»bowl, the roblier 
walks his midnight loiiiid, and the suicide 
lifts his guilly arm against his own sacred 
])erson. • 

I Eg); me no longer waste the niglu over 
I the page of anti(|uity or the sallies of 
conlemporary genius, hut pursue the sol® 
tary walk,' where Vanity, cv^ whanging, 
but a few' hours past walked before me — 
where she kept up the pageant, and now, 
like a froward child, seems hushed with 
he» owm impoiiunities. ^ ^ 
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Whnt a gloom hangs all around ! 'I'lie 
tlying lamp feebly emits a yclhJW gleam ; 
no sound is heard but of the chiming 
clock, or the dislant watch-dog. All the 
InisLle of human pride is forgotten: an 
hour like this may well display the empti- 
ness of human vanity. ^ 

There wdl come a lime, when this 
temporary solitude ni.aybe rn^de conlinu.al, 
and the city itself, like its inhabitants, 
fade away, and leave a desert in its foom. 

Wh.at cities, as great as this, have once 
triumphed in existeiicc, liad tkeir victories 
as great, joy as 'just and as unboujided ; 
and, with short-sighhid presumption, pro- 
mised themselves immortality. Tostcrity 
can h.iVdly trace the situation of some: 
the sonowful traveller wanders over the 
awful nuns of others ; and, as he beholds, 
he learns wisdom, and feels fhe transience 
of every sublunary possession. 

“ Here,” he cries, “stobd thcii citadel, 
now growr^vover w'lth w'ceds ; there their 
senate- house, hut now the'liaunt of every 
noxious reptile ; tcmjiles andtliealres stood 
here, luiw <mly an undioiingnislied lieaji 
of rum. They are fallen, for luxury and 
avarice first made them feeble. , The 
rewards of the state were qonferred on 
amusing, and not on useful, members of 
society, 'riieir riches and opulence invited 
the invaders, who, thoVigh at first repulsed, 
returned again, concjuerftd by perseve- 
rance, and at last swept the dcfcKdants into 
undistinguished desti urtion.” 

How few apjiear in thos\; streets which 
but some few hours ago were crowded ; 
and those who apjiear, now* no longer 
wear their daily mask, nor atlcmjit to^iide 
their lewdness or their misery. 

IluJ; who are those who niakb the streets 
their couch, and find a ^lort* repose from 
wretchedness at ^he doors of tlie ojnilent ? 
Jliese arc strangers, wanderers, and or- 
phans, whose circumstances loo humble 

to c-j *ct redress, nnd their ^listresses are 
too gfi t*even for pity. Their wretched- 
ness vidtes rather horror. Som^ are 
f utliout the covering even of rags, and 
otlicrs ef,iaciatcd with disease ; the world 
has di.sclaiVned them ; society turns its 
hack upon their distress, and has given 
them up to nakedness and hunger. These 
■ poor shivering females Ijave once sten 


liai.|.ier days, and been 1"!;“ 

Ijeaity. 'l')“-'y Iwen prostiUittd lo 
the gay hixuiioiis villam, and are now 
turned tout to meet the seventy of winter. 
Perhaiis, now lying at the doors of their 
lietrayers, they sue to wretchp whose 
hearts are insensible, or debauchees who 
may*curse, but will not relieve them, , 
Why, why was 1 bom a man, end yet 
sec the sufferings of wretches I cannot 
relieve! I'oor ‘houseless creatures! the 
world will give you reproaches, bi t will 
not give you relief. The slightest mis- 
fortunes of the great, the most imaginary 
I uneasmess of the rich, are aggravated w?th 
I all the power of eloijiience, and held^lFp, 
to engage our atlwilion and sympalhefljjl^^ 
sorrow. The poor wec]) unheeded, * 
sccutcd by every subordinate species of 
tyraitiiy ; and every law which gives others 
security, becomes an enemy to them. 

Why w.as this heart of mine formed 
with so much sensibility? or wliy was not 
my fortune ad.aptcd to its impulse ? Ten- 
derness, without a capacity of relieving, 
only makes the man who feels it more 
wret lied than the object which sues for 
assistance. * ^ 

Lut let me turn from a scene of sucli',| 
distress *to the sanctified hypocrite, who ^ 
has been talking of virtue till the time 
bed, and now steals out, lo give a loose to 
Ins vices under the protection of midnight 
—vices more atrocious because he attempts 
to cimceal tliem. See liow he pants down " 
the dark alley, and, with hastening steps, 
fears an acquaintance in every face I He 
has passed the whole day m company he 
hates, and now goes to jirolong the night 
, among company that as heartily hale him. 
May his vices be Jeteclcd : may the morn- 
J ing rise ypon his ^hame ! Yet 1 wish 
to no purpose : villany, when detected, 
never gives up, hut boldly adds impudenctf ‘ 
to imposture. 

No ^ .—Saturday^ November 1759. 

UPON PgMTlCAL FRUCALnY. 

FRUGALTiy has ever been esteemed a 
virUie as well among Tagans as Christians: 
there have been even heroes who have 
practised it. Ilowetcr, we must acknow- 
ledge, that it is too modest a virtue, or, 
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if you will, too obscure a one, to be essential 
to heroism ; few heroes have been able to 
attain to such an height. Frugality agrees 
much better with politics ; it seeifis to be 
the base and support, and, in a word, 
the inseparable companion of a just admi- 
nistration. 

However this be, there is not, perhaps, 
in the world a people less fond of this 
virtue than the English ; and of conse- 
quence there is not a nation more restless, 
more cxjiosed to the uneasiness of life, or 
less capable of providing for particular 
happiness. We are taught to despise this 
from our childhood ; our education 
.isJ&projierly directed, and a man who 
^^gone through the politest institutions 
generally the ])erson who is least ac- 
quainted with tlic wholesome precepts of 
f rugality. W c every day hear the elQ|;ance 
of tvaste, the magnificence of some, and 
the generosity of others, made the subject 
of our admiration and applause. All this 
we see represented, not as the end and 
recompense of labour and desert, but as 
the actual result of genius, as the mark of 
jioldc and exalted mind. 
jVin the midst of tlfbsc praises bestowed 
5* on luxury, for which elegance and taste 
arc but another name, perhaps il may be 
•thought improper to plead the cause of 
frugality. It may be thought low, or 
vainly declamatory, to exhort our yoqf;!!, 
frbfp the follies of dress and of every 
-other superfluity, to accustom themselves, 
even wdth mechanic meanness, to the 
.'iSimple necessaries of life. Such sort of 
-■'instructions may appear antiquated ; yet, 
however, they seem the foundations of all 
•our virtues, and the most efficacious methoeV 
of making mankind useful members of 
society. Unhappily^howcver,*such flis-i 
courses are not fashionable among us, and 
fashion seems every day growing still 
more obsolete, since the press, and every 
other method of exhortation, seems dis- 
posed to talk of the luxuries of life as 
harmless enjoyments. I jegiember, when 
a boy, to have remarked, that those who in 
school wore the finest clothes were pointed 
at as being conceited and proud. At pre- 
sent our little masters are taught to consider 
dress betimes, and they arc regarded, even 
at school, with contempt, who do not 
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appear as genteel as the rest. Education 
should teach us to become useful, sober, 
disinterested, and laborious members of 
society ; but does it not at present point 
out a different path? It teaches us to 
multiply our wants, by which means we 
becolne more eager to possess, in order to 
dissipate ; a greater charge to ourselves, 
and more useless or .obnoxious to society. 

If a youth hajjpens to be possessed 
of irfore genius than fortune, he is early 
informed, that he ought to think of his 
advancemeftt in the v^Jrld —that he should 
labour to make himself pleading to his 
superiors— that he should shun low com- 
pany (by which is meant the company of 
his equals) — that he should rather live a 
little above than below his fqrlune — that 
he should think of becoming great : but 
he finds none to admonish him to become 
frugal — to persevere in one single design 
—to avoid ev^iy pleasure and all flattery, 
which, howevp seeming to ^nciliate the 
favour of his superiors, never conciliate 
their esteem. There are none to teach 
him, that the bt>t way of becoming happy 
in himself, and useful to others, is to con- 
tinue in the state in which fortune at first 
placed hiip, without making too hasty 
strides to advancement; that greatness 
may be attained, but should not be ex- 
pected ; and that •they who most impa- 
tiently expect^ advancement, are seldom 
possessed of their wishes. He has few, I 
say, to teach him this lesson, or to mode- 
rate bis youUiful passions ; yet this expe- 
rience may say, that a young man, who 
but for sii^ years of the early part of his 
life*could seem divested of all his passions, 
would certainly make, or considerably 
increase, h"i^ fortune, and might ipdulge 
several of his %avour?te inclinations in 
manhood with the utniost security. 

The efficaciousness of these means is 
sufficiently %iown and acknowledged ; but 
as we are ajit to connect a low idea with 
all qur notions of frugality, the jierson 
who would fiersuade us to it might be 
accused of preaching up avarice. “1^ 

Of all Vices, however, a^inst which 
morality dissuades, there is not one more 
undetermined llian this of avarice. Misers 
arc described by some as men divested of 
hc^our, sentiinent, or hinpanity ; but this 
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is only ?Lti ideal |)iclure, oi tlie icscnibUmce 
at U’ ist is found Iml in a few. In truth, 
they who are f^eneially called nnseis arc 
sonic of the very ln'St rnemhers of society, 
'riie sober, the laborious, the attentive, 
the frugal, are thus Slyled by the ^ay, 
j^iddy, Ihou^ditless, and extravagant. ^'Flie 
lust set of men do socit Ly all the t^oocl, 
and the latter all the evifjliat is fell. 
Kven the excesses the first no way 
itijure tlie commonwealth; those oT the 
lallei me the nu»sl injiiiious that can he 
coneeived. 

'file aiirient "Komans, more rq^ional 
tlian we m tins jia'i (lenlai, were very far 
fiorn tluis misplacmj^^ their admiiation ^)r 
|»i.iisc. iiishsul of reL^aidme the practice 
of jjaisinioKiy as low or vicious, they made 
it synonymous ev^-ii witli piyluty. d'hey 
esteemed those virtue’s so inse])aiahle, 
that die known exjuession of I'/r 
si^mlied, at one and the same lime, a 
sobei and nonaeini^ man, gin honest man, 
and a man of siibslaiice. 

'file Scriptures, m a thousand places, 
]iraisc ecsjnorny ; and it is^'verywhere dis- 
lintj;uislu'd fioiii avarice,* l»ut, m sjule 
of all its sacred dictates, a taste fok vain 
pleasLiios and foolish exiicnse^s the ruling 
passion of the present limes. J*assion, 
did 1 call it? lalher the m.ulncss winch 
at once possessi's Ihe^^real and the little, 
the iich and the poor: en'ii some are so 
intent upon acijimmg the siijic^lhiities of 
life, that they sacritice its necessaiic's in 
this foolish piiisint. • 

d'o .iKeinjit I lie entire abolition of 
luxury, as it would be imjKissible, st) it 
is not my intent, ddic geneiality of ^lan- 
kind aix: too weak, too miu^h slaves to 
caistow and o] union, to resis| the torrent 
of bad example. •Ilut irit be imjmssiblc 
to convert the miillitude, those w ho liavc 
hcceived a more extended education, who 
me enlightened and jiulici|lis, may find 
so. '■ hints on tills subject useful. "I'hey 
may fc,vO some abuses, the suptucssj^m of 
which would by no means cnd.ingcr ]ml)lic 
C.beily; they may be directecl to the 
al^obiioi* some unnecessary expenses, 
winch hav( no tendency to promote hap- 
piness or virtue, and which might be di- 
rected to bi'ttei pui])oses. Our hreworks, 
ojir public feasjs and cnt«tammejUs, fmr 


entiles ol amliassadors, tVc.—wlial mum- 
mery all this ! what childish pageants ! 
what millions aie sacrificed in paying 
tribute ^o custom! what an unnecessary 
chmge at times wlicn we are pressed with 
real vvant, which cannot be satisfied with- 
out burdening the jHior ! 

WVie such siii>})iesscil entirely, not a 
single cieaturc m the stale would luye 
the least cause tomoiiin their sujijnrssioii, 
and many iniglit he eased of a load they 
now feel lying lieavily iijinn them. If this 
were juit m jiiactice, it would agree with 
the advice of a sensible wntcr of Svaxlen, 
who, the iuiziiirilc Ennic*\ 1753. thus 
exjnessed himself on that subject . “ It 
were sinceiely to* be wished,” says he, 
“ that the custom v\ ere established aniongs^ 
ns, that in all events wdnch cause a jjublic 
)o\ \#t‘ made oiii exultations consjucuous 
>)nly by acts useful to society. \Vc should 
then (juickly see many useful mvinuments 
of our reason, winch wuiuld much better 
perpetu.ate the memory of things worthy 
ol being transmitted to posterity, and 
would 1 h‘ much more ghnious loiuiman ly, 
than all those tiimulluoiis ])reparalions of 

* feasts, entertainment?, and oilier rejoicings 
1 used upon such occasions.” 

I The same proimsal w'as long before con- 
! firmed by a ('hinese cmjieror, who lived 
in the last century, w'ho, upon an occasion 
of^exliaordinary joy, forbade his subjects 
to make the usual illuminations, either 
wdlh a design of spaiiiig llicir substance, 
or of turning them to some more durable 
I iiKlications of joy, more glorious for him 
and more advantageous to his people. 

Aftersuch instances ofjiolitical frugality, 
•can wa' then conliiiuc to blame the J )utch 
ambassador at a certain court, wdio receiv- 

• in|J at hm dejiartuK the portrait of the 
king, enriched w itli diamonds, asked wliat 
this fine thing might be worth? Heing 
lc)ld that it might amount Uv about two 
thousand pounds, — “ And wdiy,” cries he, 
cannot his majesty kee]) the ])icturc and 

j give me the njoijey ? ” The simplicity may 
I be ridiculed at first; but when we come 
; to examine it more closely, men of sense 
wijl at once confess that he had reason in 
wdiat he said, and that a purse of two 
thousand guineas is much more serviceable 
. than a picture, 
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Should we follow the same method of | 
state frugality in other respects, what 
numberless savings might not be the re- 
sult ! How many possibilities oi*saving 
in the administration of justice, which 
now burdens the subject, and enriches 
some members of society, who are useful , 
only from its corruption ! • j 

It were to be wished, that they who | 
govern kingdoms would imitate artisans, j 
When at London a new stuff has been 
invented, it is immediately counterfeited 
in F ranee. 1 Tow happy were it for society 
if a first minister would be equally soli- j 
citous to transplant the useful laWs of 
other countries into his own. We arc ' 
arrived nt a perfect imitsfction of juircelain ; 

us endeavciiir to imitate the good to ; 
•'Society that emr neighbours are found to ; 
practise, and let our neighbours talso i 
imitate those parts of duty in wliich we | 
excel. ! 

There are some men who, in their 
garden, attempt to raise those fruits which 
nature has ada^itcd only to the sultry i 
climates beneath the lane. We have at I 
{.^•jvery doors a thousand laws and cus- | 
'':Qins infinitely useful :• these are the fruits 
“^e should endeavour to transplant-— these 
he exotics that would speedily become 
tiaturali/.ed to the .soil. They might 
grow in every climate, and benefit eveiy 
^ ’posscs-sor. 

'I'i. The best and the most useful lawsll 
^ave ever seen aie generally practised in 
Jillolland. When two men aie determined 
to go to law with each other, they are 
" 'first obliged to go bcfoie the leconciling 
judge.s, called the peace-makers. If the 
parties come attended with an advocate, 
or a solicitor, they are oJ)liged to retire, 
as we take fuel fror^j the fire* we afe 
desirous of extinguishing. 

The i^eace-makers then begin advising 
the parties, by assuring them, that it is 
the height of folly to waste their sub- 
stance, and make themselves mrutually 
miserable, by having recouy»e to the Iribii- 
nals of justice ; “follow but dhr direction, 
and we will accommodate matters with- 
out any expense to either.” If the rage 
of debate is too strong upon cither party, 
they are remitted back for another day, 
in Older that time may soften Iheir 
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tempers, and produce a reconcifiation. 
They are thus sent for twice or thrice : if 
their folly happens to be incurable, they 
are permitted to go to law, and, as we 
give up to amputation such members as 
cannot be cured by £frt, justice is permitted 
to talAi its course. 

It is unnecessary to make here long 
declamations* or calculate what society 
would save were thi^ law adopted. I am 
sensible that the man who advises any 
reformation only serves to make liimself 
ridiculous, •What ! mankind will be apt 
to say^ adopt the customsbf coiyitries that 
have not so niucli leat liberty as our own ? 
our present customs, what are lliey^to any 
man? wc arc very liappy under them: 
tins must be a very pleasant fijlow, who 
attempts to make us ^jappier than we 
already aie! Does he not know that 
abuses aie tlic patrimony of a great part 
of tlie nation ? Why deinive us of a 
malady by wliicji such mmibcm find tlieir 
account? This, I must own, is an argu- 
ment to which 1 have nothing to reply. 

What iuimbeii|;ss savings might there 
not be made in both arts and commerce, 
])articiilarly in the liberty of exercising 
trade, witlioiif the necessary jncretjuisites 
of freedom ! Such useless obstructions 
liavc ciept into every slate, from a sjunt 
I of monopoly, a nafrow selfish spirit of 
‘ gain, witliout th§ least attention to general 
.society. Stich a clog iiiion industry fre- 
I quenlly drives the poor from labour, and 
i reduces ibem by degiecs to a state of 
I liojieless indigence. \Ve liavc already a 
I more than siTfficicnt rejnignance to labour ; 
i we slTould by no means increase the ob- 
stacles, or make ('xciises in a state fer idle- 
nc.ss. Suchl'jiiills have ever crept iijbto a 
^tate under wrong or nCedy administra- 
tions. • 

Exclusive of the masters, there aremim-. 
bcrless faulty Expenses among the work- 
men, — clubs, garnishes, freedoms, and such 
like impositions, winch are not tod myiiite 
even for law to take notice of, and which 
should be abolished without mercy, since-! 
they are ever the inlets to excess and 
idleness, and are the parent or all those 
outrages wdiich naturally fall upon the 
more useful part of society. In the towns 
and%:oimtries I l^ave seen 1 never saw a 
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:ily or village yet, whose miseries were there might he fewer wants, and even fewei 
[lot in jiroiiortion to the nuinlier of its I pleasures, hut infinitely more happiness, 
puhlic-houses. Jn Kotloidam, you may j The rich and the great would be hotter 
.JO through eight or ten streets without i able t<f satisfy their creditors ; they would 
finding a public-house. Jn Antvveipalmost he better able to marry their childien, and, 
2 very second Ikjusc •seems an alehouse. ! instead of one maniage at present, there 
In the one city, all wears the appeflrance ; might be two, if such regulations look 
of happiiu'ss and w'arm aflluence; m the 

other, the young fellows w'lilk ahoiil the ■ d’he imaginary calls of vanity, which 
streets in slialiby hi^eiy, then fatheis sit ' in reality contiiluite nothing to our'ieal 


at the door darning or Iviiitlmg stockings 
wdnle theii jxnls aie Idled w'llh dunghills. 
Aleliouses are *evei an •occasion of 


felicity, would not then be attended to, 
w'hile the leal calls of nature might be 
always and universally supplied. The 


dehaiK he»y and excess, and, eilluji in a diffeience of emiiloyment m the subject 
religious or ]»o]ilK‘al light, it would he out what* m reality, proiliices the gocxl of soci- 
liiglicst inteiesl to have tlie gieatest jiail ety. If the subject be engaged m providing 
of till in siijipK'ssed. i'hey should be jnil only the iuxuiiei*, tJie necessaries must 
iindei lavvs of not continuing open beyond be clehcienl in ])i()])ortion If, neglecting 
a ceitain horn, and baibouiing only the produce of our own country, can minds 
jnoper jicrsons. I l^ese iiiTes, it may be are«td upon the jn'oductions of another, 
sai<l, will dmimisli the nei cssary taxes; ' we incieaseom v\ant‘', but not our means ; 
but this IS false leasonmg, since what was and eveiy new iinjiDited delicacy foi our 
coii.sumcd(r III deliaucheiy^ ahiuail .vould, tables, or oiiiamcnl m oui eijuipage, is a 
It such a regiilalioii took ])lace, be moie lax U])on the ])oor. 

justly, and peihajis nioie ef|mtably fortlie d lie true iiileiesl of every government 
vv'i)i-kmaii\ family, speiitf t Imme; and tins is to cultivate the necessaiies, by wdiich is ' 
cheajier to them, and wiUiout loss of lime, always meant every hajipmess oin own 
On the othei hand, our alehouse"^ being country can ])iodifbe; and sinnuess all 
ever o])en, mterruiit Imsmesi.; the work- ; the luxuries, by which is meant, cm the 

noriantlKinaslei bc^ Sine ()t having w'hal I aln-oad. C'ommerce has, therefore its 

An Inhit nftr f."" i ‘'‘™' ‘-''•'■y new unporl, .nslea.l of 

An habit of frugality (^nong the lower ' leceivmg encoinagement, should he first 

l.r s ocfcirunr iff “ ix-condumclo the 

lo society than llie uiiieilectmg might , imeie.st of sociedy. 

f tlie atl.irnoy, i Anionj;llienianypul,IiiMlionswit!iwliii'li 

and otlKT pets of socely nnght, by ' the pK-^s ,s e^erVday burdened 1 have 
, oper .nanagenrent, be UnaVd into ser- ■ often' wonde,ed wd.y we neve hil af hr 
cealJe menrbeis; ami wore these frades ' other countries, an Kcon<.m"al kmrfa 
Hilishu], It IS possd.le tin- same avarice,: wliicb might at once direct to all the useful 


c ' i^eiiiicnce of every country that is be- 
cninc 1 ith. I )i(l we not emjiloy our extra- 


of the niisdiievous world, for so I call our 
lie- , waiiiors, or the idle world, for so may the 
ra. earned be^galled, they never tumble 


ordinary wealth in supcrniiilies say they, therr h‘eads*ai!!‘n,Tih,. 


most useful part of 


^necessaiies than the su»einuities of»l.fc, j Lei’y usS in "" ^^I’^iv.tory for 


such a work carried into execution, 
and just direc- 


nni)ic)vement, and 
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that knowledge which learning often serves 
to confound. 

Sweden seems the only country where 
the science of economy appears tft have 
fixed its empire. In other countries it is 
cultivated only by a few admirers, or b-y 
societies which have not received sufficient 
sanction to liecome completely useful ;*but 
Jieie tliere is founded a royal academy 
destined to tins pur[)Ose only, composed 
of the most learned and powerful mernhers 
of the state — an academy which declines 
every thing which only teammates in 
amusement, erudition, or curiosity ; and 
admits only of observations tending to 
illustrate husbandry ,*agricu]turc, and every 
leal physical imtiroverneiit. In tins country 
nothing is left to private ra[)acity; but 
c vei y improvement is i m mediately diffused, 
and its inventor immediately recompensed 
by the slate. Happy were it so in other 
countries ! lly this means eveiy imjiostor 
would be pi evented from ruining or deceiv- 
ing the imblic with jiretemled disx'overies 
or nostrums ; and every real inventor would 
not, by this means, siiirer the inconvcni- 
of sus])ieion. 

Jii short, the econonty equally iiiikiiown 
to the prodigal and avaricious seems to 
be a just mean l^tween both extremes ; 
and to a transgression of this at piesent 
decried virtue it is that we are to atliibiile 
a great jiart of the evils which infest sociel;^. 
A taste for siqierfiuity, amusement, aiul 
pleasure bring effeminacy, idlcnass, and 
expense in their train. Ihit a thirst of 
riches is always jnoportioned to our de- 
bauchery, and the greatest prodigal is too 
fiei|uenlly found to be the greatest miser: 
so that the vices which seem the most 
opposite are freipiently fgiind to produce 
each other ; and, to av^iid both, is on^y 
necessary to be frugal. 

Virtus cst inediurn vitionim ct lUrinque 
rccluctmn — Hdr. 

A REVKRIK 

ScARCKi.Y a day passes in i^iicb we do 
not hear com])Iiments ]iaid to Dryden, 
Pope, and other writers of the last agj, 
while not a month comes forwaid that is 
not loaded with invectives against the 
writers of this. Strange, that oui critics 
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should be fond of giving their favotirs to 
those who arc insensible of the obliga- 
tion, and their dislike to those who, of 
all mankind, are most apt to retaliate the 
injury. 

Even tlioiigh our* jirescnt writers had 
not efjfial merit with their jnedecessors, it 
would be politic to use them with ceie- 
niony. Kvi^y eomjiliment paid them 
would be more agre^eable, in proportion 
as they least deserved it. 'i’ell a lady with 
a handsome face that she is ])retty, she 
only thinks iPher due; it l^ w'liat she lias 
heard thousand times befbre fripn others, 
and disiegaids the cunfjFlimcnt : but assure 
a lady the cut of whose visage is something 
more plain that she looks killing to-day, 
she instantly bridles iij), and feel^ the force 
of the well-timed flaltery the whole day 
after. C'omjiTirnents which w'e think are 
deserved, w'c accept only as debts, with 
indifference ; liiiT those W'hich conscience 
informs us we do not merit, ^'e receive 
w'lth the same gratitude that we do favours 
given awMy. 

Our gentleinei^ however, who preside 
at the distiibiitiorfi of literary fame, seem 
resolvi^l to ])art with praise neither from 
motives of justice or generosity : one would 
think, when they lake pen in hand, that 
It was only to blot reputations, and to put 
their seals to the packet which consigns 
every new^-borii ^ort to oblivion. 

Yet, notwithstanding the republic of 
letters hangs at present so feebly together 
— though thosg friendshiiis which once 
promoted literary fame seem now to be 
d iseonl in lied*-— tl lough every writer w'lio 
now draws the quill seems to aim at profit, 
»as well as apiihuise,— many among them 
are probably laying in stores for in^ior- 
lality, and are iirSvided W^ith a sufficient 
stock of reputation to Jast the whole 
journey. • 

As 1 was ii^liilging these reflections, in 
order to eke q)it the present ]3age, I could 
not avoid pursuing the metaphor ?>f gn>ing 
a jouriiey in my imngination, and formed 
the following Reverie, too wild for allegory,-® 
and too regirlar for a dream. % 

1 fancied myself placed in the yard of a 
large inn, in which there were an infinite 
number of w'^aggons and stage-coaches, 
alleiWed by feHo*vs who either invited the 
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comp'any to take tlieir ])laces, or were 
Inibi id in packing; their bat^t^age. P^ach 
vehicle had its inscnplioi), showing llie 
place of its destination. On one I could 
read, The Ideasure Stage Coach ; on an- 
other, The Vt^aggf)!! of Industry; on a 
third, The Vanity Whim ; and on aVoiirth, 
The Landau of Riclies. I lind sonic incli- 
nation to step into each of t-hese, one after 
another; but, I kiiojvnol by what means, 
1 yiassed them by, and at last fixed my 
eye upon a small •carriage, lierbn fashion, 
which seemed the most coiiv'emenl veliicle 
at a distance iii tlie world; ami ivnui my 
nearer atipioacli found it to be 'I'lie P'ame 
Machine. 

I instantly made uj' to the coathniaii, 
whom I found to be an atfalile and seein- 
iiigly g()od-nala;ed fellow.^ lie infoiined 
nit‘, ( hat he had lait a^few days ago returned 
from the Teinjile ol Paine, to which lie 
had lieen Cvarrymg Afldison, Swift, Pope, 
Steele, C’tngicve, and Cojley Ciblier ; that 
lliey ma<le but indifferent c()m]-)any by the 
W'ay ; and tliat be once or twnce was going 
to emjily bis bciJin of^hc wliolc caigo : 
“ I lowever,” says he, “ 1 got them all safe 
home, with no other damage ihaiiA black 
eye, winch Colley gave Mr.^Pope, and am 
now'returiied for another coachful.”— “ If 
that be all, friend,” said 1, “and if you are 
in want of comiian^, Pll make one with 
all my heart. Open tln^door; 1 hojie the 
machine rides easy.”— that, sir, 
extremely easy.” Put stdl kee)>mg the 
door shut, and measuring #ne with his eye, 
“Pray, sir, have you no luggage? Vou 
.seeiti to be a good-natured soh of a gentle- 
man ; but I don’t find you have ghl any 
1 never permit any tt) travel 
with me but such have something 
valuable to pay for coaCh-biVc. ’ ICvamm- 
ing my ])ockcts, T own 1 was not a little 
cliscrmcerted at this unexpected lebiiff ; Init 
considering that I carne(|l a number of 
the Lkk under my arm, 1 ^j^as lesnlved to 
opon * in his eyes, and da/rlc him wnth 
the splendour of the page. He read the 
title and contents, however, wnthoul any 
einotio^i and assured me he had never 
heard of it before. “In short, friend,” 
said he, now losing all his former rcs] ) l‘cI, 
‘vou must not csMiie in : T exjiect better 
^[lassengeis; but .is youf.seem a baKnless 


cieature, perhaps, if there be room left, I 
may let you ride a while for charity.” 

1 now took my stand by the coachman 
at tbe'door; and since 1 could not com- 
inan<l a seat, was resolved to be a.s useful 
as possible, and earn by my assiduity what 
1 could not by my merit. 

The next that ])resentcd for a jdace was 
a most whimsical figure indeed. He yas 
hung round willi jiajKTs of his own ccim- 
])osmg, not unlike those who sing ballads 
in the streets, and came danciiigu;) to the 
<h)or with all tlic confidence of instant 
admUlancc. The volubility of his motion 
and 'address pi evented my being able to 
read more of his cargo than the word lii- 
.^pector, which was written in great letters 
at the top of some of the iiajicrs. He 
opened the coach-door himself without any 
ceit-'inony, and was just slip])ing in, wdien 
the coachman, with as little ceremony, 
jnilled him back. Our figure seemed jier- 
fectly angry at this re])ulse, and demanded 
gentleman’s satisfaction. ” Lord, sir ! ” 
re])licd the coachman, “instead of projicr 
luggage, by your bulk you seem loaded 
for .1 West India voyage. You are big 
enough, with all •your jiapers, to crack 
twenty stage-coaches. Kxcuseme, indeed, 
sii, for you must not enter.” Our figuie 
now began to exiioslulate : heassiiieil the 
coachman, that though his baggage seemed 
so bulky, it was pci fectly light, and that 
ne wamld be contented wuth the smallest 
cornel /if room. Put Jehu was inllexilile, 
and the canici of the iiisjiectors was seut 
to daiice back again, with all his papers 
lluttering in the wind. Wc exjiecteJ to 
have no more tioublc from this quarter, 
when, m a few minutes, the .same figure 
changed his apjica ranee, like harleijuin 
tlpoii tl>e stage, ajid wdth the same confi- 
dence again made his approaches, dressed'!? 
in lace, and carrying nothing but a nosegftv. . 
Upon coming nearer, he thrust the flose- 
gay to the coachman’s nose, grasped the-’ 
hi ass, and seemed now resolved to enter 
by vudence. , I found the struggle soon 
begin to grow hot, and the coachman, 
who was a little old, unable to continue 
yie contest; so, m order to ingratiate niy- 
sell, T stepped m to his assistance, and oiir 
unilcr) (ffoiis sent oui literary Prolciis 
tliough worsted, iincomiuert'd still, clear 
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ofl, (lancing a rigadunn, and smelling to i 
his own nosegay. • i 

The person who after him appeared as ' 
candidate for a place in the stage came i 
up with an air not qtiile so confident, but | 
somewhat, however, theatrical; and, in- ' 
stead of tmlering, made the coachman a | 
, very lew bow, wliich the other returned, , 
and desired to see his baggage; upon I 
which he instantly produced some farces, | 
a tragedy, and other miscellany produc- 
tions. d'hc coachman, easting Ids eye 
upon the cargo, assured him, at ])rcsent 
he could not jiossilily have a jdaee, but 
hoped in time he might aspire to oiTc, as 
he seemed to liavc read m tlie book of 
nature, without a careful* ])erusal of which 
none ever found entrance at the Temjdc 
of Fame. “What''’ replied tlic disap- 
pointed ]K)el, “ shall my tragedy, iawfiith 
T have vindieati^d the cause of liberty 
and viilue -“Follow nature,” re- 

turned the olhei, “and never expect to 
find lasting fame by topics which only 
])lease from their pojudarity. Had you 
been first iiithecause of freedom, orpraised 
,in virtue moie than an emjity name, it is 
'fajossilile you might ifavc gained admit- 
■5ancc ; iuit at ])reseiit 1 lieg, sir, you will 
stand aside for another gentleman whom 
I sec approaching.” 

This was a very grave personage, whom 
at some distance I took for one of tl^ 
•most reserved, and e\cn disagreeable, 
figures 1 had seen ; but as he aiiproached 
his jippearance improved, and when 1 
co^Jd distingiiisli him thoroughly, I per- 
ceived that, in spite of the severity of his 
brow, he had one of the mostgoixl-natured 
countenances tliat could be imagined. 
U]Kjn coming to open tlii^ stage-door, he 
lifted a parcel of folios #nto the sett liefofc 
but our in(juisilorial coachman at 
of^ce shoved them out again. “ What ' 
uotHake in my Dictionary ?” exclaimed 
tlic other in a rage. “ Be patient, sir,” 
replied tlie coachman : “ 1 have drove a 
coach, man and boy, thc‘se»two thousand 
years ; but I do not lememncr to have 
carried above one dictionary during the 
whole time. That little book which J 
perceive ])eeping from one of your pockets, 
may I presume to ask what it contains?” 
— “ A mere trifle,” replied the author ; “ it 
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is called llie Rambler. “ 'Ihe Ramliler ! ” 
says the coachman: “ 1 beg, sir, you’ll take 
your place ; 1 have beard our ladies in the 
court of Apollo frequently mention it with 
rapture ; and Clio, who hapiicns to be a 
little uravc, has been heard to piefer it 
to th(? Si)ectator ; though others have 
observed, that the reilections, by being 
refined, somciimes become minnte.” 

'Fins grave gcntWinan w^as scarce!) 
seated, when another, whose appearance 
was something more modern, seemed will- 
ing to enter, ^et afraid»to i^sk. lie carried 
in hisjiand a luindle of essays^ of which 
the coachman was cuVrous enough tn in- 
quire the contents, “Tliese,” repli^id the 
gentleman, “are iliapsodies against the 
ichgion of my eounlrv ” — “ And liowcan 
you expect to, come inlc^my coach, aflci 
thus choosing the w^^)ng side of the (|ueS’ 
lion?” — ‘‘Ay, l^ut I am right,” rejilied 
the other; “and if you give me leave, 1 
sliall, in a few .minutes, slate^tho argu- 
ment.” — “ Rigid or wrong,” said the 
coachman, “he who distuibs religion is a 
blockhead, and Hi sliall never travel in a 
coach of inine.'^ — “if, then,” said the 
gentleman, mustering up all his courage, 
“if 1 am no4 to have admittance as an 
essayist, I liope I shall not be repulsed as 
an historian ; the last volume of my history 
met with applraise.”— “ Yes,” replied the 
coachman, “bun I have heard only the 
first a])profed at the. Temple of Fame ; 
and as 1 <^co you have it about you, enter, 
without fai ther^-ercmoiiy.” My attention 
was now diverted to a crowd who were 
pushing forward a penson that seemed more 
inclined to the Stage-coach of Riches; but 
^)y their meaq^s he was driven forward to the 
same machine, wdij^h he, however, scetned 
heartily to despise. Imfelled, liowever, 
by their solicitations, he sltps up, flourish- 
ing a voluminous history, and demanding* 
admittance. *\Sir, I Jiave llirmerly licanl 
your name mewlioned,” says the coachman, 
“lull ijever as an historian. Is ther« no 
other work iqion winch you may claim a 
place?”— “ None,” replied the other,'! 
“ except a roVnaiice ; but tins is^ Work of 
too trifling a natuie to claim future atten- 
tion.”— “ You mistake,” says the inquisitor; 

“ a well-written romance is no such easy 
task Is is gciierall^r imagined^ I remember 
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fr»rnicrly to h.ivc carried Cervantes and 
Scerais ; and if y(m think lit, ynn may 
enter.” . 

U poll ou r til ree liter ary 1 1 .1 vel lers com i iijj 
into the same coach, I listened attem- 
lively to hear what mi^lit be the conver- 
sation that imssed upon this exlraoidmary 
occasion ; when, instead of a«rreeable or 
cntei tainini^ dialotjiie, 1 foin*d them ^iiim- 
blinj; at each nihca', <ind eacli seemed dis- 
contented witli his companions. Slranj^c ! 
thought \ to nivvir, that they who aie 
thus born to ei^b^hlen the^oihi, should 
still jne'v.-ive the nariow prepuUtes of 
clnldliood, aii.l, b^ disap eeiii};, make even 
the hii;liist meiil ridiculous. Weic the 
learned and the wise to unite ai^ainsl the 
dunces of society, instead of sometimes 
siding into opprrsile paitit,s with lliem, 
they mi^dit throw ,a hislte ui>on each 
olhei’s npiitation, and ^eaeh every tank 
of subordinate merit, if not loadmiie, at 
least not ti) avow dtsbkc,. 

In the midst of these rcfleclioiis T jier- 
ci'ived the coachman, unmindful ol me, 
li.id now mounted the lr-<x. Seveial weie 
appioacliiii}; to lie taken 111 whose iire- 
tensiotis I was sensible were very just ; 

I therefore desired him to s' op, and take 
in more passen<^ers : but be rt'plied, as be 
bad now mounted the l)o\, it woiihl lie 
inipropei tocomedo^'n; but that lieshoiild 
lake them all, one aflert the other, when 
lie should ret urn. he diovc^avvay ; and 
for niyseh, as 1 could not i^c*t m, I mounted 
bcliind, m onlcr to hear rfic c-.iiversalion 

on the way. ^ 

{ To be continued ) 

A WORD OR rVVO ON THE LATE FARCE# 
CAy.EJ) “HKiH LIFE l}i!,Lr)W STAIR.S ” 

J U.ST as T had ^spcclefl before I saw this 
knee, T found it formed on too narrow a 
••dan to afford a pi easin.ij variety. The 
‘.-meness of the humour fi every scene 
1 ;ald npt at last fail of bemf: disai^reeable. 
Tlufpoor affecting the manners of ijic rich 
nnnht be carried on throujjh one character, 

1 or two at the most, with ^Teat propriety ; 
but to*h^ve almost every personai^e on 
the scene almost of the s.ame character, 
and lefiectini^ the follies of each other, was 
unartful m the poet to the last degre^. 
j fhe scene \^as also almost a continimtion 


of the same absurdity, and my 1 -ord Duke 
and Sir ITniry (two footmen wlio assume 
ihcsc clniracteis) have nothing else to do 
Imi lo talk like their masters, and aic 
only introduced to speak and to show 
themselves. T'hus, as there is a sameness 
of tharaclei, there is a barrenness of inci- 
(leiH, winch, by n very small share of ad- 
dress, the poet might have easily avoidied. 

Fromaconrnrmity to ciilic niles, wdiicb 
perhaps on the whole have done more 
harm than good, our authiw has ^aci diced 
all the vivacity of the dialogue to nature; 
aiul thougli he makes his cliaiaclcis talk 
like •servants, they are seldom absind 
enough, or lively cmnigh, to make us 
merry. 'I’liough'lie is always natural, he 
happens seldom to be hummous. 

'J’he satire \»as wtII intended, d we 
legflil it as being inaslers oiiisclves ; but 
juobably a ])1uIoso|)1ut w'ould rejoice 111 
that bbeity w'liuli ICnglislmien gne tiieii 
domestics ; and for my own pait, 1 cannot 
avoid being pleased at the bajipiness id 
tliosejioor creatines, who in some measure 
t mtnbiile lo mine. The Athenians, the 
])olitcs 1 and bost-natured people upon 
earth, were the kmdest lo llieir slaves ; 
and if^a person may judge who lias seen 
the world, oiir Kngbsh servants are the 
best treated, because tlic generality of our 
Kngbsb gentlemen are tlie politest nndei 
yie sun. 

]>ul not to lift my feeble voice among 
the [>a«k of critics, who luobabJy have 
no other occupation but that of cutting 
up everything new, T must owm tlicro 
aic one or two .scenes that are fine satire, 
and sufikicntly humorous; particuiaily 
j the first Intel view between the two foot- 
men, wdnch at ojice ndicules the maimers 
oT the great, and^the absurdity of their 
imitators. ■ k 

Whatever defects there might bc'^n 
the composition, there were none in <be 
action; in this the performers showed 
more Humour than I had flmcied them 
I capable of., Mr. Palmer and Mr. Xing 
' were entirely what they desired to repre- 
' sent; and Mrs. Clive— (but what need I 
; Ulk of her, since, without tlie least exag- 
I gelation, she has more true humour 
than any other actor or actress upon the 
English or any other stage I have seen)— 
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she, 1 say, did tlie part all tlie justice it 
was capable of. And, upon the whole, 
a farce which has only this to recommciid 
it, that the author look his plan fPom the 
volume of nature, by the siirightly manner 
in which it was performed, was, for one 
night, a tolerable enteitainment. This 
much may be said in its vindication,* that 
pcojdc of fashion seemed more jdeased in 
the rc])iesenlation than the subouhnate 
ranks of peoiile. 

UPON UNKOR'rUNATK MPRl'l. 
Kvi-uiY age seems to have its favouiile 
pursuits, which serve to amuse tift' idle 
ami to relieve the attention of the in- 
dustrious. Happy the«nian who is born 
excellent in Ih^ pursuit in vogue, and 
whose genius seems adapted to the times 
in which he lives. How many we 
see who might have excelled in aits or 
sciences, and who seem furnished with 
talents e<]ual to the greatest discovei*ics, 
liad the road not been aheady beaten by 
their piedecessors, and nothing left for 
them excejit trillcs to discover, whilo | 
i'' others of very niodeiatc abilities become ' 
fimious, because happening to be first in ! 
the leigning pursuit ! | 

Thus, at the renewal of letters in I 
Europe the taste was not to compose ' 
new books, but to comment cm the old 
ones. It was not to be expected that ii^w ' 
boohs sliouhl be \Mitten, when there weie 
so many of the ancients eithei ngt known 
or not understood. It was not reasonable 
to attempt new coiuiuests, while they had 
such an extensive legion lying w'aste for ' 
want of cultivation. At that period 
criticism and erudition were the reigning* 
sliidies of the times, jnd he wdio had 
only an inventive gc%ius mightjiave Itin- ^ 
<■ guished in hojieless obscurity. When the , 
V^riters of antiquity w^eic sufficiently ex- ! 
ffilained and known, the learned set about 
iniitating them : hence proceeded the 
number of I.atin orators, poets, and his- 
torians, in the reigns gf Clement the 
Seventh and Alexander the Sixth. This 
passion for antiquity lasted for many 
years, to the utter exclusion of ev^ry 
other pursuit, till some began to find, that 
those w^orks which were imitated from 
nature were more like the writings of 
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antKjuity, than even those vviitlcri*in ex- 
press imitation. It was then modern 
language began to be cultivated with as- 
siduity, and our poets and orators poured 
forth their w'onders upon the w orld. 

As wi iters Viecome more numerous, it 
is nrftural for leaders to become more 
indolent ; whence must necessarily arise 
a desiie of qjLtaining knowdedge with the 
greatest ])ossible ease. No science or 
art offers its instruction and amusement 
111 .so obvious a manner as staluaiy and 
])aiiitmg. kleiice wq see that a desire of 
ciiltn^ling those mis jjeneraljy attends 
the decline of scientt. Tims the finest 
statues and the most beautiful paintings 
of antiquity ])receded but a lilTle the 
absolute decay of cnery other science, 
d'he statues of Antoninus, Commodus, 
ami then lonlem^Hiraiies are the finest 
pioductioiis of llic* chisel, and a])]X'aied 
l>ul just befoiTi leaiumg was destioyed 
by comment, ^ciiticisni, am^ baibaious 
invasions. 

What happened in Rome may probably 
be tile case wi^ji us at home. Oui no- 
bility aic iiow^ vnoic solicitous in ])atron- 
ismgj'iainleis and sculptors than those of 
any othci jiylilc ])rofession; and from the 
lord, who has his galleiy, dowm to the 
appientice, who has hi.s twopenny copper- 
plate, all are admirers of tins ait. The 
great, by thcir^cai esses, seem insensible 
to all oth»v merit but that of the pencil ; 
and the vulgar bqy every book rather 
flora the excellence of the sculplur than 
the writer. 

How ha^qiy weie it now', if men of real 
excellence m that proressioii w ere to aiisc! 
Were the paint eis of Italy now to, appear, 
who once iTandcred like beggars frqjn one 
city to anotficr, ftnd ])recluce their almost 
breathing figures, wha^ rew'ards might 
they not expect ! l>ut many of theiji 
lived W'llholJ; rewards, and therefore re- 
wards alon^ will never produce their 
equals. We have often found ^he, great 
exert* themselves, not only w ilhout pro- 
motion, but in s]hte of opposition. W|| 
have ofteiT found them flourisliing, like 
medical plants, in a region ofsavagcncss 
and barbarity, their excellence unknow n, 
and their virtues unheeded. 

Yhey who Iv-ve seen the paintings of 
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C.'xravnj^io au.' sensible of tlic } of youth. Yet is il not a little hurpribing, 

iinjjo'SMon they make,— 1 k) 1»1, swelling, thaUit should have been treated almost 
tejiible to the last (legree ; all seems }>y all in a declamatory manner? hey 
animated, and s])eaks him among the have insisted largely on the advantages 
foremost of Ins ])iofession ; yet tl is man’s that result from it, both to the individual 
fortune and Ins fame seemed ever in ami to society, and have expatiated in the 
opposition to each other. • jiraise of \diat no one has ever been so 

IJnknowing how to llatti r the great, hanj^ as to tall in question, 
he was driven liom city tq city in the lnstea<l of giving us fine but cmp^ly 
utmost imliguite, and might tiuly be said haiangues upon this subject, iintead of 
to jiaint lor his biea(f. • | indulging each his particular and whim- 

1 laving one d:i^ iiisiilled a person of | sical system, it had been iiuilIi bottei if 
distiiielioM, who refused to ^).iy him all ■ the writers on this subject had treated it 
the respect whicli he thought Ins due, he ' in a more scientiljc manner, leprcssed all 
was obliged to lenve Koine and travel tlie s.fllies of imagination, and given ns 
on foot, Ills Usual method of going Ins the result of Iheii (diservntions with di- 
jouniey's, down into the eoiintry, without ' dnetic simjdicity. • Ujioii tins subject tlie 

either money or fi lends to .subsist linn. ' smallest eirors are of the most dangerous 

After he had tiavelled in tins rn.nmei conse(|iiencc ; and the aiithoi shoiihl veil- 

as long as his strength wfmld peiniit, lure 4hc imputation of stupidity upon a 

faint with famine ami fatigue, he at Iasi to’pie, where his slightest deviations may 
called at an obscure mii iiy the wayside ' lend to injinc the using gcnei alum. 

I he host knew, by the ajyieaianee ol his I I shall, therefoie, throw out a few 
guest. Ins indifferent ciicinnstames, and J thoughts upon tins siibiect, wlncli liave 
refused to iuniisli linn a iliuner without not been attended to by olheis, and sliall 
in-cvioiis payment. dismiss all attempts to jdcasc, while 1 

As (’aravngio was cMilitely destitute of study only mstiuclion. 
money, he took down the iiinkeypei’s The mannei in wlflcli our youth of Lon- 
sigii, and iiainled it anew forjns dinner. don are at pieseiit educated is, some in 
'lluis refreshed, he [Moceeded on his fi'ee schdbls in the city, but the fai greater 
journey, and left the innkecpei not (juile ' number in boaiding schools about town, 
satisfied with this iiwthod of payment. | The jiaient justly consults the health of 
Some company of distiiunioii, however, his child, and finds that rn education in 
coming soon after, ami struck# with the i ’ * 
lieaiity of the new sign, Inaiglif it at an 
advanced price, aiul astoiiy>hed the inn- 
keeper with their geiieiosity: he was, 
resolved, therefore, to get as many signs ! 
as possilile drawn by the same artist, as | 
he foiimj he could .sell lliem to good ad- 1 
vaiita^m ; and aceordmgly set out after j 
Caravngio, in otiier to‘#irm5 him back. , 

It was nightfall before he came up to the ' 
jdacc where the unfortunate Caravagio ■ 
lay dead by the roailside, ^v^ercome by 1 
fatigae, leseiitment, and desjm. j 

b ' h'oiictJibtr lo, 1759 

ON EDUCATION 

^ the A Hthor of the Hee. 

Si u, As few subjects are more interesting 
to society, so few have been more fre- 
quently wiiiten upon, thay the education 


country tends to jiromote this much 
nniie ih^n a continuance in the town. 
Thus far they are right : if there W'cre a 
]')ossibility of having even our free schools 
kepi a little out of town, it would cer- 
tainly conduce to the health and vigour 
^)f perhajis the mind as well as of the 
body. Tt may be^thoiight whimsical, but 
,it ih triill^ — 1 havejemnd by experience, 
dial they who have .sjient all their lives 
in cities contract not only an effeminacy 
of habit, but even of thinking. 

r>ut wlieii I have said that the boarding 
schools are preferable to free schools, as 
being m the coimtry, this is certainly the 
only ndvantagfcl can allow them; other- 
wise It IS impossible to conceive the 
Ignorance of those wlio take upon lliem 
the important trust of education. Is any 
man unfit for any of the inofessions? lie 
imds Ins last resource in setting up school. 
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I)(» any bea)int* l)aiikrupts in trade? they ! 
si ill set up a ])oarding school, and drive 
a trade this way, when all others fail: 
nay, 1 have been told of butclftirs and 
bar])ers who have tiinied schoolmasters; 
and, more surprising still, made fortunes ! 
in their new jirofessions. | 

Could wc think ourselves in a country 
of civili/ed people— could it be conceived 
that we have any regard for posterity — 
when such are permitted to take the 
charge of the motals, genius, and health 
of those dear little pledges, who may one 
day be the guardians of the hlierties of 
Kurope, and who may serve as the Honour 
and bulwark of their aged jiarents? The 
care of our ehildien, is*it below ihe state? 
is it lit to indulge the caprice of the igno- 
rant with the disposal of their children 
in this ])articular? Tor the state lit take 
the chaige of all its ehildien, as in Persia 
or Sparta, might at iiresent lie iiuon- 
venient; but surely with great case it 
might cast an eye to their instructors. 
Of all members of society, T do not know 
a moie useful or a more honourable one 
.-*1 jin a schoolmaster ; at the same time 
that I do not see *any more generally 
despised, or whose talents are so ill 
rewarded. 

Were the salaries of schoolmasters to 
be augmented from a diminution of useless 
sinecures, how might it turn to the ad- 
vantage of this peo])le — a people whom, 
without flattery, I may in other# rcsjiects 
term the wisest and greatest upon earth ! 
Put, while 1 would reward the deserving, 

I W'ould dismiss those utteily iin(|uahfied 
for their employment : in short, 1 would 
make the business of a schoolmaster e\eiy» 
way more respectable, Uy increasing tlieir 
salaries, and adinit*ing only » men • of • 
jirojier abilities. I 

Theie are already schoolmasters ap- | 
}X)iiited, and they have some .small sala- 
ries; but where at present there is Imtone 
schoolmaster apiiointed, there should at , 
least be two; and whercw:r^ the salary is ' 
at present twenty pounds, it should lie an 
hundred. Do we give immoderate bene- 
fices to those who insttuct ourselves, j^nd 
shall we deny even subsistence to those 
who instruct our children? Kvery member | 
of society should be paid in proportion as 


he is necessary : and 1 will lie bold*ciioiigli 
to say, that schoolmasters in a state ai'c 
more necessary than cleigymen, as cliib 
dren stand m more need of instruction 
than llicir parents. 

Put instead of this, as I have alicady 
observed, we send them to board in the 
country to the most ignorant set of men 
tliat can lie imagined. Ihil lest tlie igno- 
rance of the maslcjj be not sufficient, the 
child is generally consigned to the iislici. 
This is gcncially somapoor needy animal, 
IiUle siijierifir to a fowlman cither in learn- 
ing (y spirit, invited to Ifis jilaye by an ad- 
vertisement, and kept there merely from 
his being of a com])lying disposition, and 
making the children loml of him.* “\'on 
give your child to be educated^to a slave,” 
.says a pliiloso])her to a rich man : “ instead 
of one slave, you will then have two.” 

It were well, however, if jiaients, ujum 
fixing their ehifdreii m one of these hoiise.s, 
would examiii|‘ the aliililies ^f the usher 
as well as of the master; foi, whatever 
they aie told to llie contrary, tlie usher is 
generally the fer.s()n most employed in 
their education. If, llien, a gentleman 
upoi^ putting out Ins son to one of these 
houses, see^ the usher disrcgaidcd by the 
master, lie may (le]ie]id upon it, that lie i.s 
ef[uall^ disregarded by tlie boys ; the truth 
is,in spite of all tluftr eiidcav()ur.s to please, 
they are genefdly the laughing-stock of 
the sehoifl. luery trick is played upon 
the usher; the oddtfy of his manners, his 
dress, or Ins l«inguage, is a fund of eternal 
ridicule; the master himself now and then 
cannot avftid joining in the laugh, and 
the •poor WTctcli, eternally lesenlmg this 
ill usage, sceiu'i to live in a state of war 
with all the J'aniily This is a very jiroper 
person, is it*nol, to givC children a rclLsli 
for learning ? They muist esteem learning 
very much when they see its professors 
u.sed with il^ch ceremony. If the usher 
be despised,# the fiithcr may be assured his 
child^will never be juopcrly msft-ucied. 

Put let me suppose that there are .some 
schools without llicsc inconveniences,-# 
where the ’master and ushers aiif men of 
learning, reputation, and a*iduity. If 
there are to lie found such, they cannot be 

f irized in a state sufficiently. A boy w'ill 
eJhi more truf wisdom in a public school 
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Ill :i y<?ar, than liy private eilucaiioii in 
five. It is not from master^, but from 
their eijuals, youth learn a knowlcilj^e 
of the woiM: tlie IittJe tricks thc-y |)lay 
^•ach other, the punishment tlint fiaiuently 
attends the ( ommission*, is a just ])ictuu* of 
tlie j;reat wothi, and all the ways of*mcn 
are jiractised in a jiublie school in minia- 
ture. It IS true .1 child is, early inmle 
ae<|uainted with sonu^* vices in a sehool ; 
but it is belUr to know liieseuhen a 'boy, 
than be fiisl taught them uhen a man, 
for then novellytheii .may ha\c‘ nic-sistihle 
charms. 

In a public education boys c-arly learn 
tempeiaiicc* ; and i( the jtai ents and fiiends 

mid "IV e tliem les mey u]>on them 
usual visits It u'oiihl he* much to llieii 
advaiilac^c', ^mce il,,niay justly he said, that 
.1 iL^neat jiai t of then disorders aitse fioin 
siiifcat. ////.' On hilt ^intm i^lodius. 
i\nd now I am eome to the article of 
health, it n^^y not be' amiss to obseivc', 
that Mr. Locke .ind some otlu'rs h.ive 
advisc'd, that childien should be muic'd to j 
cold, to fatii'ue, and liaid^hip, from then j 
Noiilh; but Ml. Locke was but an indif- i 
leient physician. Habit, I ^lant, has j'lvat 
mlluenc:e over mr constitutions ; but vve 
have not precise nleas Ujioii this subject. 

We know that amon^ savages, and 
even anioiij; our jieasartts, there aio found 
ehildien born w ith such c o|^'stitutions, that 
they cross rivers by swimming, enduie 
cold, thirst, huuL^er, agd w.int of slee]>, to 
a suipiisint; de^rc'c' ; that when they hap- 
])en to tall sick, tJic y aie cured, without the 
help of inedicme, by nature alcTnc*. Such 
example's are adduced, to jieisuadc ii? to 
imitate Iheir manner of education, and 
accustom oui selves betimes to ?ii]>porl the 
same fatigues. fJiit luffl lfle^e gentle- 
men eonsulerecl, /irst, that those savages 
.'Uid peasants aic generally ncU so long 
livc'd :is they who have led a i^ne mdolcmt 
life , ' jeonclly, that the more Xiboi ions the 
life is^ a? less ]io])ulous is the counti*y : 
had tuey considered that what physici.ans 
ill the siamtiia viUc by fatigue and labour 
become I'ligid, and thus anticipate old age ; 
that the nunil:)er w ho survive those rude 
trials beais no proportion to those wdio 
die m the expeiiment: had these things 
been properly considered, Jliey would Hot 


have thus extolled an education begun m 
I fatigue and hardships. J^eter the (jieat, 
willing to inure the children of his seamen 
! to a life? of hanlship, oidered that they 
j slnmld drink only sea-watc*r; but they un- 
foiliinalely all dic-d undet the' exjierimenl. 

Tlut while I would exclude all unneces- 
sary Uiliours, yet si ill I would recommend 
lempeiaiice m the highest degrev No 
luxiii lous dislies with liigli seasoning, no- 
thing givcm cliildren to foice an a] jietite, 
as little sugared or sallc-d jirovisions as 
possilile, lliough never so jileasing ; but 
milk, morning .ind night, should be their 
coiistaifl looil dills diet would make 
tlicm mole healthy ihaii any of those slojis 
lliat aie usual]) (oij^ed by tlie misti<*ss of 
a boaidiiig sjiool ; bc'sidc's, it coriecls any 
eonsuniptive liabils, not imfrc'ijiieiitly found 
amongst the childien of city jiaients. 

As lioys .should be educated with temper- 
ance', so the first, g real esl lesson tliat sliould 
be taught (lic'm is, to admirt' fiugahty. 
It IS by the exeicist' of this viiliie alone 
they can evei e\|>ecl to be useful members 
of society, h IS tiiu' lec Im es conlmually 
H'peaiC'd upon tlii^ subject may make 
some boys, wlieii llu^ grow up, run into 
an extreme, and become nnseis; but it 
I w'CTC well liad we moie misers than w'c 
, have among iis I know few characters 
...ore useful in society; h'u a man’s having 
; a larger or smaller shaic of money lying 
’ useV'ss by him no v\ ay injures the eommon- 
ealth : ^mce, should every miser now 
, exliaust Ills Stoics, this might make gold 
I more jileiity, but it would not inciease the 
commodities or pleasures of life ; they 
would still lemain as they are at jircsent : 
4I matters not, tlieiefore, wliethcr men 
' are misers or not, if they be only frugal, 
.labfirious,. and fill t^c station they have 
chosen. If they deny themselves the. 
necessaries of life, society is 110 way 
I injiircsl by their folly. 

I Instead, theicfore, of romances, which 
I ]iraise young men of spirit, who go through 
I a vaiiety of adventures, and, at last, con- 
clude a life oT dissipation, folly, and e\- 
I travagaiicc, in riches and matrimony, there 
, should be some nitn of wit employed to 
compose books that might equally interest 
^ the passions of our youth ; vvhere such an 
! one might be praised for having resisted 
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allurements when young, and how he, at 
hist, became lord mayor-'- how he was 
married to a lady of great sense^ fortune, 
and beauty: to be as exjdicit as jx^ssible, 
the old story of Whittington, were his 
cat left out, might be more serviceable to 
the tender mind than either 'Fom Jones, 
Joseph Andrews, or an hundred others, 
where frugality is the only good cpiality 
the hero is not possessed of. Weie our 
schoolmasters, if any of them had sense 
enough to draw up such a woik, thus 
employed, it would liemucli more service- 
able to then pnjiils than all thegiammais 
and dictionaries they may pubhfli these 
ten years. 

C'hildren shoiihl erflly lie instruclc*d m 
the arts from which they would after- 
\\ ards draw I he greatest advantages Wlien 
the wonders of nature are nevei exposed 
hi great de 

become ae<|uaiiited with those parts of 
learning which pretend to account for 
the ])heiiomena. One of the amients 
coinjilaiiis, that as soon as young men 
Iiave left school, and are obliged to con- 
'‘'5 >»rse in the woild, jhey fancy themselves 
tiansported into a new region: “Ut cum 
in forum veiierint existiment sg m alinm 
terrarum orbem delatos.” We should 
early, theiefore, instruct them in the 
experiments, if f may so express it, of 
knowledge, and leave to inaturer age* the : 
accounting for the causes. But instead of ! 
that, when boys begin natural fliilosophy i 
in colleges, they have not the least curi- j 
osity for those parts of the science which 
are proposed for their instmction; they 
have never before seen the phenomena, and 
Gonsec[iicntly have no curiosity to Icarti 
the reasons. Might natural philoscndiy, | 
therefore, be made t)!eir ]iastimc in senool,* ' 
by this means it would in college become , 
their amusement. 


it would be sufficient if the lllst^lmelUs, 
and the effects of their combination, were 
only sliowm ; the causes should be deferred 
to a matiircr age, or to those times wlien 
natural curiosity prompts us to discover 
the wonders of naUiic. Man is ])laced in 
this^ woild as a sjiectator; when he is 
tired with wondering at all the novellies 
about him, *111(1 not till then, does he dt'siic 
to be made acipi^inted with the causes 
thaf eieate those wonders 

What 1 have obsc'^ved with regnid lo 
natural pflilos()|)liy, I would extend to 
cve^- other seieiiee wlialsgever. Wc 
should leach iheiii M many of the facts as 
weie ]>ossible, and delcr the eaust's until 
they seemed of themselves desirous of 
knowing iIk'iii. A mind thus leaving 
school stoi^ed with alklhe simjde (xpeii- 
eiiccs of science, ^would be tlie fittest m 
the woild f(U' llie eolh'ge course; and 
liiough sutli a )oulh might not appear so 
luiglil, 01 so Jalkalivi*, as tl^ise who laid 
learned the real |)iinci))les and causes of 
I some ol the sciemes, yet he would make 
a wisei man, find would retain a rnoie 
I lasting passion for lettias, than he wl.o 
' wa<»eaily burdened with the disagreeable 
institutioii#of effect and cause, 
i In histoiy, such stoiies alone slujiild bi 
laid befoie them as might catch the imagi- 
nation : instead eff this, they aie l(u) lie- 
(picntly oblig*:! to toil through the font 
empires* as they me called, w'hcrc tlieir 
memories are biirJened by a number of 
disgusting iKimes, that destroy all llieir 
future relish for our best histoiians, who 
may be termed the truest teaeheis of 
wisdom. 

Every •mecies of flatter) should be care- 
fully avoiilgd : g. boy wOio hajvpen^ to say 
a sprightly thing is g|^nclal]y apjdaiidcd 
so much, that he hapj^ens to continue a 
coxcomb sometimes all bis life after. Ue 


In several of the machines now in use 
there w'ould be ample field both for instruc- 
tion and amusement : the different sorts of 
the phosphorus, the artifeci#! pyrites, mag- 
netism, electricity, the experiments uiioii 
the rarefaction and w^eight of the air, and | 
those upon elastic b(j&ies, miglit emidoy 
their idle hours, and none should be called 
from jday to see such experiments but 
such as thought proper. At first, then, 


is reputed R wit at fourteen, and becomes 
ablockheadfat twenty. Nuises, footmen, 
and,sucb, should therefore be tH-ivt#! aw^ay 
as much as possible. 1 w^as even going 
lo add, that the nudlier herself should still* 
her pleasure or her vanity^ vfhen little 
maslei happens lo say a good or smart 
thing. Those modest lubberly boys who 
seem to want spirit generally go through 

tffeir businesSi with more ease to them- 

• « 
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sdvfs f\iul nifjrc satisLiclioii tlicii 
iiist ruclors. 

There* has oflatc* a ^ciUleriuin n]>|K*arefl, 
wlio lliinhs the study of rlu'loiic essential 
to a perfect cducatuin. 'I'liat hohl male 
elo(|nencc, whieli olten* without j)leasing 
convinces, is generally destioy<-d hy llich 
institutions. Convincing eliKiiUMice, how- 
ever, is infinitely inoie seivm'ihle to its 
])ossessor than the most llorid liaian^iie 
or the most pathetic tones that can l)e 
imagined ; and tlie man wJio is tlioroiigid) 
convinced himself, who iind(‘i'.lands his 
subject and, the language he spisib^ m, 
will be more apt to siie'nce o]i])«»siiioii, than 
he who studies tlie foiee of his )»eiiods, 
and fills our ears willi loimds, while oiu 
minds aie d'-slilule of conviction. 

It was reckoned ^lie fault of^the ointors 
at tile deeinu' of the Koyian cunpiie, wdien 
they had been long instrmjed by rheto- 
ricians, that then jiciiods were .so har- 
monious, ast’lial they coul^l be sung .is 
well .IS s])okeii. What a ridiculous (igure 
must one of thc'se genlleineii cut, thus 
measuring syllahles, and wf iglnng wools, 
when he should idead the* cause of Ins 
client • Two architects were once caiidi- 
dates for the budding a ccrtaii^ temjde at 
Athens: the first harangued the crowd 
very learnedly upon tlic' different orders 
of arcliitecture, and slioV^ed them in what 
manner the tcmjile should ibe luiilt ; the 
other, w'lio got u]) to speak after linn, only 
observed, Lliatwiial his In other had s[)oken 
he could do; and thus he at •once gamed 
Ins cause 

To leach men to he orators; is* little less 
than to leach tlicm to l)e poets ; and Tor 
my part, I slionld liave too great a regard 
for my rill Id, to wi^li him a mryior only in 
a liookseller’s shop* ' 

Another pa.ssinn,\vhich tlie present ago is 
ap* to run into is to make cliildren leain 
all tb gs,-'"tlie languages, t|^* sciciues, 
music, (I 'oxcicises, and painkhig. Thus 
the ch ' i soon becomes a /jZ/vr in ^all, 
hut a master in none. He thus acquires 
aC Aiperheial fondness for everything, and 
only show? his ignorance when h(? altcmiits 
to c\hil)it his skill. 

As 1 deliver my thongluswalhout method 
oi cunnexion, so the reader must not be 
burjjrised to find me onc^ mere addressiifg 


school masleis on the ])resent method ol 
tcMchifig the learned languages, which is 
commonly hy literal translations. I wamld 
a‘^k such, if they were to travel a jouiney, 
whether those ]iarts of tlie road in wdiicli 
they ftmnd the greatest difficulties would 
not he most strongly remembered ? Hoys 
who, i^ 1 may contiiuic the allusion, gallop 
through one of the ancients with the issis-p 
tance of a liaiislation can luive but a very 
slight acqu am lance either vvilh tin* aulhor 
or ins language. It is liy the exercise of 
tlie mind alone llial a language is leaiiu'd ; 
but a litcial tianslatioii, on the oppodte 
jiage, K^ves no cxeicise for tlie memory 
at all 'I’lie boy w ill not be at the fatigue of 
remeinbei mg, w lieii^liis iloulits are at once 
satisfied ]))' a glance of tlie eye ; whereas, 
were every word to be sought from a 
dictioilfiiy, the Uariier w'ould attempt to 
icmember, in older to save him the Liouhle 
of looking out foi It for the future. 

d'o continue in the same pedantic strain, 
tlumgh no schoolmaster, of all the various 
grammais now taught in schools about 
town 1 would lecommcnd only tlie old 
common one ; I have forgot whelhei 
Lilly’s, or an emendation of limi. The 
others may he improvements ; hut such ' 
im])rovcmcnts seem to me oiiI> mere giani- 
matical niceties, no way iiilluencing tlie 
leanicr, but ])eilia[)s loading him with 
Irill^ig subtleties, which at a proper age 
he miisl be at sonu' jiains to forget. 

Whatever pains a master may lake to 
make the learning of the languages agree* 
able to his pupil, he may depend upon it, 
it 'will he at first extremely uiijileasant. 
The rudiments of every language, therefore, 
must be given as a task, not as an amuse- 
ment. Atteinplmgto deceive children into, 
wist Aictioiuof this kind is only deceiving 
om selves; and I know no passion capable, „ 
of coiKjuciing a child’s natural laziness 
hut feai. Solomon has .said it before me ; 
nor IS there any more ceitain, though 
perhajis more tlisagreeable truth, than the 
pioveib in vers^-, joo well known to repeat 
on the present occasion. 1 1 is very proba- 
hlc that jiarents are told of some masters 
who^never use the Ad, and consequently 
are thouglit the ])roperest instructors for 
fheir chiKlrcn ; but though tenderness is 
u requisite quality in an instructor, yet 
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there is too often the truest tenderness in 
well-timed correction. • 

Some have justly observed, that all 
passion should be banished on thts terrible 
occasion ; but, 1 know not how, there is 
a frailty attending human nature, that few 
masters are able to keej) their temper 
whilst they correct. I knew a«good- 
natured man, who was sensible of his own 
weakness in this respect, and conseijiiently 
had recoin sc to the following expedient to* 
prevent his passions from being engaged, 
yet at the same time administer justice 
with impartiality -Whenever any of his 
pupils committed a fault, he summoned a 
jury of his peers, — I mean of the boys of 
his own or the ne\t classes to him ; his 
accusers stood fortli ; he had a liberty of 
pleading in his owm defence, and one or 
two more liad a liberty of pleading •gainst 
him : w’hcii found guilty by the panel, he 
was consigned to the footman who attended 
in the house, who liad jirevious orders to 
punish, but with lenity, by tins means 
the master took off the odium of punish-^ 
ment from himself ; and the footman, 
^•4,etwecn whom and the boys there could 
hot be even the slightest intimacy, was 
'placed in such a light as to be shunned 
by every bov in the school. 

And now T have gone thus far, ])erliai)s | 
you will think me some pedagogue, will* , 
ing, by a well-timed juiff, to increase the 
rejnitation of his own school ; but such 
is not the case, d'he regard J have for 
society, for those tender miiuU who are | 
the objects of the present essay, is the only 
motive T have for offering those thoughts, 
calculated not to sui])rise by their novelty 
(>T the elegance of coiniiosiiion, but merely 
to remedy some defect^ which have crej)t 
into the present syste^^ of school.cducarton.. 
If this letter should be inseiled, pcihaps 
T may trouble you in my next wdlh some 
thoughts upon a university education, not 
with an intent to exhau.st tlie suliject, but 
to amend some few abuses. I am, &.c. 

• • 

ON 'niE INSl'AblLTTY OF WORLDLY 
GRANDEUR. 

♦ 

An alehouse keeper near Islington, who 
liad long lived at the sign of tlie h’ronch 
King, iif)on the coniineiicement of the last 


war with France-pulled down his bid sign, 
and put up the Queen of Hungary. Under 
the influence of her red face and golden 
sceptre, he continued to sell ale till she 
was no longer the favourite of his cus- 
tomers ; he changed her therefore, some 
timi ago, for the King of I’laissia, who 
may probably be changed in turn for the 
next great, man that shall be set up for 
vulgar admiration.^ 

Our publican in this imitates the great 
exa<.lly, who deal out their figures, one 
after the ortier, to the gazing crowd beneath 
tlieiy. Wlien wc hav^; suflipienlly won- 
<lered atone, that i'^ taken in, and another 
exhibited m its room, which seldom holds 
its station long, foi the mob *are ever 
])leased with variety. , 

1 must own T linve^siich an indifferent 
opinion ofthe vulgar, tliat I am ever led 
to suspect that merit which rniscs their 
shout; at leas*l 1 arn certain to find those 
great and ■sometimes good n^m, wlio find 
satisfaction in such acclamations, made 
w'oisc by It; and history has loo frccjuently 
lauglil me, thn^lhe head wliicli has giown 
this day giddy.willi the roar of the million 
basilic \ery next been fixed upon a pole. 

As Alej^inder VI. was entering a little 
town in the neighbourhood of Ixome, 
Mhiih had just In en evaciinted by the 
enemy, he ])eicei#ed the townsmen busy 
in the market^jilace in pulling down from 
agibbctti figiiic which had been designed 
to upresent liim^^lf. ’’riiere were also 
soinckiiockiyg liown a neighbouring statue 
of one of the Oismi family, wdth wdiom 
he was at* war, in order to jmt Alexander’s 
efffgy, when taken dow'u, in its jikice. It 
IS possible a man who knew' loss of the 
w orld woifld ha\ e condemned the aciukition 
of those barcfa'ced fliPlleiers; but Alex- 
ainler seemed pleased their zeal, and, 
turning to Borgia his son, said witlw a 
smile, ffif qiKUH Icz’c disirhftm 

patibuhini inter d statuam . — “ You see, 

I my son, the small diffeience l^cUvecii a 
I gd)l*et and a statue ” If the great could 
j be taught any lesson, this might serve 
I teach tlieni iijion how w'eak a 4bundation 
j their glory stands, which n built upon 
■ jiopular a|ij)laiisc ; for as such praise wdmt 
^seems like metil, they as fjiiicKly condemn 
I w4iat has onlyithe appearance of guilt. 
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PopuTar glory is a perfect coquette: 
her lovers must toil, feci every inquietude, 
indulge every caprice, and jicrliaps at last 
be Jilted into the bargain 'J'rue glory, 
ou the other hand, resembles a woman of 
sense : her admirers inn'll play no tricks; 
they feel no gieat anxiet), foi thej^are 
sine in the end o(‘ being leu aided in 
])ioj)Oili()n to then merit ^'heii Swift 
used to apjiear m p\^bhc, he genei.illy 
had the mob shouting in his tram, “*l’ox 
take these fools!” he would say: ‘‘ how j 
much joy nnghi tins bawlifig give my , 
Lord i\1ayo| ^ | 

We have semi tho^c virtues which have, 
wlnle living, retired from the juiblic eye, j 
generally transmitted to posterity as the ; 
truest objecls of adiniralioii and praise. 1 
J‘eiha|)s the character of the lalc' Duke 
of Mailborougli may one day^ be set iij), j 
even above that of his moie talked of ' 
])i‘e(lecess()i ; since an asseinblage of all 
the mild ami 'iniiable virtues is rarsii|)C*nor | 
to those viilgaily called the great ones ' 
I must he jianloned for this shoit tribute 
to the memory of a mc;n who, while 
living, would as much detest to receive 
aiiyllimg that wore the npjiearanc.y tif 
flattery, as 1 should to offer it 

T know not how to turn so trite a subject 
out of the beaten road of commonplace, 
exeejit by illustratiiiguit rather by the 
assistance of my memory ^han my judg- 
ment, aiifl, inste.ad of making rctdections, 
by telling a story. \ 

A tdiiiiese W'ho bad loiij^ stiidieil the 
works of ( onfreiiis, who knew the cha- 
racters of lourteen thousand vfords, and | 
could read a great jiai't of every book tliat ^ 
came in .his way, once took it into his . 
head 4 ) travel into lOiinme, ai^d observe* | 
the customs of a people w^on'lie thought j 
not very much iiifeiior even to his own I 
cyuniryiiien in the arts of refining ujion ! 
every jileasurc’. Upon hi# ariival at I* 
v\ nisi ei« ham, his passion for ^tlca-s natu- I 
lally i(/*him to a bookseller’s shoj) ; ! 
mid, he could speak a little Dutcli, he 1 
vvilly asked the booksellc'r for the works , 
of the mi«imtal Ilixofou. The liooksellcr ' 
assured hinrlie liad nevea- heard the book 
menlioiied befoi'c* “ What ! have you ; 
nevei heard of lliat immortal poet?*’ re- ' 
tuuical the other, much su#ptised ; “ tlfat 


j light of the eyes, that favourite of kings, 

I that lose of perfection ! I suppose you 
■ know nothing of the immortal Fipsihihi, 

I second cBusm to the moon?”- “Nothing 
at all, indeed, sir,” returned the other. — 

] “ Alas ! ” cries our traveller, “ to what 
i purjiose, then, has one of these fasted to 
death,, and the other offered himself up 
' as a sacrifice to the Tardarean cneny, t(> 

1 gam a renown wdiich has never tiavelled 
I 'beyond the juecmcls of C'liina ! ” 

I There is scarcely a village in Kiirojic, 
and not one iiiiiversiLy, that is not thus 
furnished with its little great men. I'he 
liead of* a petty corjioratioii, who oji] loses 
the designs of a jirince who would tyranni- 
cally force his sulijgcts to snve their liest 
clothes fill wSimcln)s — the puny jieclant 
wdio finds one undiscoveiecl jnojierty in 
the jKiiyjie, describes an unheeded process 
in the skeleton of a mole and whose mind, 
like his imcioscojie, perceives nature only 
in detail- tlie rhymer who makes smooth 
verses, and jiaints to ounmagmation when 
he should only speak to our hearts, — all 
equally fancy themselves walking forw'aid 
to imiiiorlality, and desire tlie ci-owd be- 
hind them to look orR The crow'd takes 
them at their wxird. Patriot, philosopher, 
and pcK't* are shouted in their train. 
Where was theie ever so much meril 
seen? no times so imjiortant as our own ' 
agcjs yet unborn shall gaze with wonclei 
anci applause ! To such music the im- 
portant i^gmy moves foiwaid, bustling 
and swelling, and ajitly comjiarecl to a 
jHiddle in a storm. 

1 have lived to see generals who once 
had crow^ds liallooing after them wherever 
Wiey went, who were bejiraisc^d by news- 
jiapcrs and magazi;ies, those echoes of the 
^’oiOiof tli^ vulgar, agd yet they have long 
sunk into merited obscurity, with scaicely 
even an epitajih loft to hatter. A few years 
ago the heriing fishery employed all Drub 
Street ; it was the topic in every coffee- 
house, and the burden of every ballad. 
Wc were to draj; uj. oceans of gold froni 
the hotloni ofThe sea ; wc were to supply 
all Europe with herrings iqion our owm 
terms. At present we hear no more of 
all this. We have rishcd 11 ji very little 
gold that I can learn ; nor do we furnish 
the world with herrings, as was expected. 
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Let us wait but a few years longer, and 
we shall find all our expectatioos an 
herring fishery. 

SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ACADEMIES 
OF ITALY. 

Thkre is not, jierhaps, a couii^'y in 
Kiirope in which learning is so fast upon 
the di'cline as in Italy , yet not one in 
which there arc such a number of aca- 
demies instituted for its suppoit. There 
is scarce a considerable town in the whole 
country which has not one or two insti- 
tfitions of this nature, where the learned, 
as they aie pleased to call themselves, 
meet to harangue, to# complnnent each ; 
other, and ])raise the utdity of their insti- 
tution. 

jaichius has taken the trouble t# give 
us a list of those clubs or academies, wdneh 
amount to five hundred and fifty, each 
distinguished by somewhat whimsical in 
the name. I'he academies of bologna, 
for instance, are divided into the Abban-^ 
donati, the Ausiosi, the Ociosi, Arcadi, 
.Ir’onfusi, Dubbiosi, kc. Theie are few of 
tliese who have not published their trans- 
actions, and scarce a member who is not 
looked u])on as the most famous man in 
the w'orld, at home 

Of all those societies, 1 know of none 1 
whose works are W'orth being knowm out 
of the precincts of the city in which tfiey 
w'crc written except the Chcalata ^cademia ; 
(or, as we might expiess it, the Tickling ' 
Society) of L'lorence. I have just now | 
before me a manusciipt oration, sjioken by 
the late Tiimaso Ciudeli at that society, ' 
which w'ill at once seive to give a bellei, 
picture of the manner^ in whicli men of ; 
wit amuse themsel^'s in llia^ couwtry,| 
than anything I can say upon the occasion. : 
The oration is this : 

“ "I'lie younger the nymph, my deai 
companions, the more happy the lover. 
T'rom fourteen to seventeen you are sure 
of finding love for love^ from .seventeen 
to twenty-one there is alv^ays a mixture 
of interest and affection. But when that 
period IS passed, no longer expect^ to 
receive, but to buy— no longer expect a 
nymjih who gives, but who sells, her 
favours. At this age every glance is 


taught its duty ; not a look, not' a sigh, 
without design ; the lady, like a skilful 
warrior, aims at the heart of another, 
while she shields her own from danger. 

“On the contrary, at fifteen you may 
expect nothing but* sim])li city, innocence, 
andfnaturc. Tlie passions are then sin- 
cere; the soul seems seated in the lips; 
the dear ol^cct feels present hai>piness, 
W'ilhout being anxious for the futuie; her 
e}es"bnglitcn if her lover approaches ; hei 
smiles are boriow'cd frjim the Oraces, and 
her very nnstakes sgem ti comjilete her 
desires. • ^ 

“ Lucretia was jufA* sixteen. The rose 
and lily took jiossession of her face, and 
her bosom, by its hue and its coldness, 
seemed coveied witli snow. ^ So much 
beauty and so much virtue seldom waul 
admirers, flilandmo, a youtli of sense 
and merit, wms antong the number, lie 
had long langifished for an o\»i>ortuiuty of 
deckiiing his yassion, when ^'iiiiid, as if 
i willing to indulge his happjiie.ss, brought 
I the charming young coujile by mere acci- 
' dent to an arbtwr, w'here every prying eye 
blit love w'as absent. Orlandino talked 
of Ih^ sincerity of his passion, and mixed 
flattciy wdth Ins addresses; but it was all 
m vain. The iiympli w'as ])re-engaged, 
and had long devoted to Heaven those 
chaims fur which# he sued. * My dear 
Orlandino,’ .sa^l she, ‘you know 1 have 
been longp dedicated to St. Catherine, and 
to liei liclongs all^thnl lies lielow my 
girdle; all ll^gU is above you may fiecly 
possess, but farther I cannot, must not, 
comply. H'he vow is passed ; 1 wnsh it 
w'eit' undone, but now it is impossible.’ 
Von may conceive, my companums, tlrt' 
enibarrassiTient our young loveis fe]j upon 
this occasioiT 'ftiey knteled to St. Cathe- 
rine, and lluiugh both d^'spaired, both im 
plored her assistance. Then tutelar saiijt 
was entrealfd to show' some expedient 
by w'hich li)th might continue to love, 
and yet ]>otli be hajipy. Theit ])^tition 
was sincere. St. Catherine was touched 
w'ith compassion ; for lo, a miraclc^jt 
Lucretia’s 'girdle uiiloo.sed, as U without 
hands ; and though before ifiund round 
hei middle, fell spontaneously down to 
Jier feet, and gave ( >rlandino the possession 
of till those beauties which lay above it.” 
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/ ()K ELOQUKNCK 

Ok all Itiiids of success, that of an orator 
IS the most pleasinj^. • Upon other occa- 
sions the ai)}>lause we descive is con fir red 
in our aliscnce, and we are insensible of 
the pleasure wc liave j^iven ;^l)iit 111 elo- 
(pience llie victory ayd the lnumi>h are 
inseparable. We read t)ur own gloTy 111 
the face o( every sjiectalor; the audience 
is moved; llie anla^^(^nst isde^sated; and 
the whole ,circle*])ursts into uiisolycUed 
applause •• I 

'file rewards which attend excellence 111 
this way aie so ]deasin;^, that nuinbeis 
have writley professed tiealises to teach iis 
the ait; schools ^have been established 
with no other intent; ihetoric has taken j 
])lace -inionj; the instituTions ; and jiedants 1 
iiuve ranj^ed undei proper Tieads, and dis- i 
tin^^uisheil yotli loiii; learned names, some ' 
of the stnikes of nature, or of passion, j 
which oralois have used. 1 .say only .some; ' 
for a folio volume couhUnot contain all 
the fi^mies which have vbeen used by j 
the tiuly elo([uent; ami scaice a '.jooil 
sjieakei or wiiter but makes use of some 
that are peculiar or new. 

Ul()(juence has jneceiled the rules of 
ihetoiic, as lani;uaLies«liave been formed 
befoie grammar. Natuip remlers men 
elo(jueni in y;ieal inleiests or jL^reat jias- 
sions. lie that is sijisibly touched sees 
ihiiios with a veiy dilfeient.eye from the 
rest of iiiankind. All natuie to him be- 
comes an object of comparison*and meta- 
phor, without atteiidii^i; to it ; he tlnt)ws 
life inlo«nlI, and inspires Ins audience with 
a parl*of his own enthusiasm * 

I It has been refliarkeif that the lower 
{ jiarts of mankin(l,i^enerally cxpiess them- 
jst'lves most fi^mratively, and that tropes 
are found in the most ordiiAy foinis of 
coiivcsation. 'J hiis, in ev^y Unguae^e 
the 1 ;^-rl* burns; the courage is roused; 
the eyes sparkle; the s])irits are* cast 
tiowu ; passion inflames, jiride swells, and 
pity sink# die soul. Nature everywhere 
speaks ill those strong images, which, from 
, their freipicncy, jiass unnoticed. 

Nature it is wliieli iiisjures those r.a])tu-, 
toils enlliii lasins, those ir#esistible tiiifls; 


a strong jiassion, a pressing danger, calls 
up ajl the imagination, and gives the 
orator iriesistible force. Thus a captain 
of the titst cahjihb, seeing his soldiers fly, 
Cl led out, “Whither do you run? the enemy 
are not there! You have been told that 
the calijih is dead ; but God is .still living, 
lie riigards the brave, and will rewaid the 
courageous. Advance!” 

A iiiaii, therefore, may be called elo- 
’ (pient, who transfers the jiassion or senti- 
ment with which he is moved himself into 
the breast of another ; and this deljliition 
appeans the more just, as it comprehends 
the gruces of silence and of action. yVn 
intimate persuasion of the truth to be 
])ioved is the seniiment and jiassion to 
i)e tiansfcrred ; and who effects this is 
tiuly possessed of the talent of eloquence. 

1 liave called eloijuence a talent, and 
not an art, as so many ihetoricians have 
done, as art is acijuired by exercise and 
study, and eloijuence is the gift of nature. 
Kules will never make either a work or a 
^discourse cluijuenl ; they only serve to 
])i event faults, but not to introduce beauties; 
to pi event those passages which are truly 
elo(|uentand(hctatc(W)y nature from being 
. blended with others which might disgust, 

I or at leai?t abate our passion, 
j What we clcaily conceive, says Ihnleau, 

: we can clearly e\])ress. 1 may add, that 
what IS tell with emotion isexiiressed also 
wifli the same movements ; the words use 
' as ieadil]^to iiamt oui emotions a^ to ex- 
piess oui thoughts with iicKspicuity. The 
cool caie an orator takes to exjiress jias- 
sions which he does not feel, only jirevents 
his lising into that passion he would seem 
^o feel. In a ivord, to leel your subject 
I thoroughly, andU;s])cak without fear, are 
i.thc^only jules of el^i[uence, jirojieily so 
called, w'hich 1 can offer. Examine a 
I writer of genius on the most beautiful 
jiaits of his work, and he will always 
assure you, that such ])as.sages are generally 
those W'hich have given him the least 
trouble, for thcy^came as if by inspiration. 

' I o pretend th^t cold and didactic pi ece] its 
. will make a man eloquent is only to prove 
j that he is incajiable of cloipience. 

I Tiut, as in being jierspicuous it is neees- 
' sary to have a lull idea of the subject, .so 
i in being eloipient it is not sufficient, if I 
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may so express it, to feel by halves. The 
orator should be stiongly impressed, which 
is generally the effect of a fine and cxc|iii- 
sile sensibility, and not that transTent and 
sujierhcial emotion which he excites in the 
greatest part of his audience. It is even 
impossible to affect the hearers in any 
great degree without being affected* our- 
selves. in vain it will lie objected, that 
many writers have had the art to insiiire 
their readers with a passion for virtue 
without being virtiuius themselves, since 
it may be answered, that sentiments of 
virtue filled their minds at the lime they 
were writing. They felt the insptmtion 


are not so, the language may be ‘turgid, 
affected, and metaphorical, — but not af- 
I feeling. 

I Wliat can be more simjily expressed 
than the following extract fiom a cele- 
brated preacher, aiTd yet what was ever 
more* sublime V Speaking of the small 
number of the elect, he breaks out thus 
I among his i^idience : — “ Let me su])posc 
that this was the Ia%t hour of us all — that 
I* the h'eavens were opening over our heads 
— that time was past and eternity begun — 
I that Jesus Ouist m aU His glory, that man 
; of sorrows, in all lbs gltiry, appeared on 
the tribun.il, and tha\*wc were assembled 


strongly, while they ])raised justice, gene- . here to receive our final decree of life or 
rosity, or good nature ;«bul, unhapjiily for . death eternal! Let me ask, imjiressed 
them, these jiassions might have been (lis- willi tenoi like you, and iiot.scjiaraling 
continued wlieii they laitl dtiwn the pen. ' niy lot from^yours, but jiutting myself in 
In vain will it be objected again, tlnd w'e the same situation in which wc must all 
can move without being moved, as we . ojic day appear^ bcKiie Clod, our Judge, — 
can convince without being convinced. It let me ask, if Jesus Christ should now 
IS niiicli easier to deceive our reason tlian a]i[>ear to mak^ the teinblc .s^^^iaration of 
tiurselves : a trilling defect in reasoning the just from the unjust, do you think the 
may lie overseen, and lead a man astray, .greatest number wouhl l)e saved ? Do you 
hn* It ie([uires leason and time to detect lliink the iiumlx^* of the elect would even 
falsehood ; but our jiassions aie not be e(iual to lliaUof the sinners? Do you 
eaidy imposed u])on,-— our eyes, our ears, think, if all our works were examined 
atui every sense aie watchful to detect with just icc,,would He find ten just pci* 
the imposture. * sons in this great assembly? Monsteisof 

No discourse can be eloipient that docs ingialilude ! would He find one?” Such 
not elevate the mind. Valhelic elof|ucnee, jxissages as these •aie sublime in every 
it is true, has for its only object to affetj. ; language. Th§ expression may be less 
hut I appeal to men of seii.sibility, whether .striking, of moie md^linct, but llie great- 
Iheir jiathetic feelings are not accc^npanied | ness of the idea stilltfemains. In a w'oid, 
with some degree of elevation. We may > we may be oJo(|ucnt in every language 
then call docjiiencc and sublimity the and in e\eiv style, since elocution is only 
same thing, since it is iinjiossible to be an assistant, but not a conslitiiter, of clo- 
one without feeling the other. Hence it (pieifce. 

follows, that we may be eloquent in any I Of what use, then, w ill it he snid, aie 
language, since no language refuses to paint ! all the prcccyits niven 11s upon this*hcad 
those sentiments w^ih which .we ^tie .both by the ancients aTid moderns? I 
thoroiiglily impiessed. What is usually ’ answ'er, that they caniiwt make us clo- 
called sublimity of style seems to be only , (jueiit, but they wall certainly jirevent u» 
an eiror. Kloquence isnot in the W'urds, ; from becomT:ig lidiculous. They can 
hut in the subject ; and in great concerns, ! seldom piociJe a single beauty, but they 
the move simply anything is expressed, j may l^anish a thousmd faults. Thck true 
it is generally the more ^u^lime. Tnie method of an oiator is not to attemiit 
eloquence does not consist, as the rhelo- j always to move, always to affect, to be! 
nciaiis assure us, in saying great things in continually ?.ublime, but at proj^rfntervals 
a sublime style, but 111 a simple sty^g: j to give rest both to his owm and the pas- 
for there is, properly speaking, no such j siuns of his audience. In these periods 
thing as a sublime style; the .sublimity of relaxation, or of preparation rather, 
lies only in the things; and when they j rule® may teach kim to avoid anything 

• * 1)0 m 
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trivial, *or (lisjrusliiig. 'I’liu-, tiila isin, pio- I liavc iUUmkIciI of our pulpit 

])»jrly speaking, is intciulcd not to assist tirat«is, who, it must he owned, write 
those parts whidi are su])]imc, hut those i extremely w'el I ii])oii the text they assume, 
whicli are naturally mean and luimhle, ■ 'Fo i^ivt; them their due also, they read 
which are composed willi, coolness and tlieii sermons with eles^ancc and projmety; 
caution, and where tHe orator rathei en- i hut this i^oes hut a very short way m true 
deavours not to offend than attempts to ! elocpience. The speaker must he moved, 
please. 1 Jn tUis, m tins alone, our EntjJisSh divines 

I have luthei to insiste<l moiL‘ strenuously aie dericienl. Weie they to leak to 
on lliat eh)(jnenee \\liu.h sj^caks to ihe^ a few calm, dispassionate heaiers, llfiey 
passions, as It is a species of oratory almost* ccitainly use the jiroperesl methods of 
unknowm in JCii^^land. At tlie liar it is ; add less ; lail then audience is chiefly 
(|Uitedisc onlinned, a*id I thinlfwith justice, eoinposed ol llie |K)nr, who niiisl he Jiiflu- 
In the seiwle it is used hut spaimgly, as J enced hy motives of reward and jmnish- 
the orator sjieaks u) enli^diteiusl judL^es. ; jnent,*and whose only viit lies lie in self- 
Hut 11^ the ])ui]nt, in wliicli the orator ; interest or feai. 

shonhl chiefly address the viilirai, it seems | Mow, then, aroisueh to he addressed? 
slianj^'c that it should he entirely laid not hy studied pi nods oi cold disipii- 
aside. ^ ^ silioiis; nil hy lie lahours of the head, 

d'he vulj^ar of Er|i;land are, without hut Aeh< nest > ontaneous dictates of the 
excejition, tile most hai Iiaiousand the most j heait Neilhei writing; a seinion whtli 
unknowmjr of any in Europe A ^le.it I re^nilai peiiods, and all the harmony of 
part of tl:^,;ir it;noiaiKv piay he chu‘(ly | elej^ant exjiiession — iieithei readiii}; it 
asciil)ed to l.heir teacliers, w'iio, wntli i wdth eiiijiliasis, ])io])riety, and dehhciation 
the most pretty genliemanlike serenity, j —mil her jdeasin^^ with rnetaplioi, simile 
delivei their cool (hscou- ,es, and addiess 1 or rlieloriral fustian - -neillier aimumr 
lere.isonof nienwTohaNen.^^^ co</ly, and iintyinir consequences muted 

m II hen hvp. | hey aie told of.eaiise ; m ,) f^rion, nor hniTdlinj,r iq) nidnctions a 
aide ltd, of heiiiirs selhe\is<ent, and the ■ neither pedantic jaijron, nor 
niicisal stale of jcinqs 1 hey are ni- ' aeatlemical tiilhnn, can iiersuadc lliepotir. 
loimetl of the e\t:elicncv of tlie Han};oiiaii Wiitini; a discoinse coolly m llie closet 

m.l.iti sl.uo. ilics,,iu(<'|,ivacIuricM,k ■ u,..n Sundays, cvm lli.il will n„l do 

IIS luculMalio" wiljiout lihin!* l„s n„sc A^liat llicii is l„ ,l„„ev | 



lU'su* .f, , losing. "The'^illjia; 1 k"vc bin I ilouniy ‘ °duSe "allu 

and 
' often 

tion. arL l.f, nnin.trnctciw ' wdl furnish to ' 

* • ; e\cry orator; and wnthoiit these a der- 
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gynian may l)c called a fine preacher, a 
judicious preacher, and a man of -good 
sense; he may make his hearers admire 
his understanding, but will sel 3 om en- 
lighten theirs. 

When 1 think of the Methodist preachers 
among us, how seldom they are endued 
with common sense, and yet liow*often 
and how justly they affect their hearers ; I 
cannot avoid saying within myself, Had 
these been bred gentlemen and been 
endued with even the meanest share of 
understanding, what might they not effect ! 
Did our bishojis, who can add dignity 
to their exjiostulations, testify th^ same 
fervour, and entreat their hearers, as well 
as argue, what might •not be the conse- 
(juence ! d'he vulgar, by which I mean 
the bulk of inankind, would then have a 
double motive to love religion; firsf, from 
seeing its jitofcssors honoured here, and 
ne.vt, from the consecpiences hereafter. 
At present the enthusiasms of the jioor 
are op[)osed to law; did law conspire 
with their eiillnisiasms, we should not# 
only be the liappiest nation upon eaith, 
the wisest also. 

iMithiisiasm 111 religion, which prevails 
only among tlie vulgar, shouh) be the 
chief ohjecJ of politics. A society of en- 
thusiasts, governed by reason, among the 
great, is the most iiulissolublc, the most 
virtuous, and the most efficient of Us ojvn 
decices that can be imagined. JWery 
country jiossesscd of any degree of 


llicir tones; where every seiitmierU, eveiy 
expression, seems the result of meditation 
and deep study. 

Tillotson lias been commended as the 
model of pujpit eloquence: thus far he 
should be miitatecl, where he generally 
strivl^s to convince rather than to please ; 
but to adopt his long, dry, and sometimes 
tedious discussions, wdiich serve to amuse 
, only divines, and iwe utterly neglected by 
the generality of maiiknul— to praise the 
intricacy of his jjcrifids, which are too 
, long to be*spokeii-*to xonlinue liis cool 
phlegmatic manner of enforcing evciy 
truth,— is certainly erroneous. As 1 said 
. before, the good jireacher sliouUl adojU 
1 no model, wiite no sermons, study no 
j periods ; let him but understanid his sub- 
1 jeet, the laiy^uage he sgeaks, and be coii- 
I vinced of the truths lie delivers. It is 
; amazing to \^hat heights eloquence of 
i this kind may reach ! This is that elo- 
I quence tlie ainaeiits represenlfd as light- 
I mug, bcaiing dowm every ojqioser; this 
the power winch lias turned whole assem- 
^ l)hes mto aslofishmeiit, admiration, and 
I awe; that is described liy the torrent, 

’ the flame, and every other instance of 
I irresistible Kiipetiiosity. 
i lUil to altenij)t such noble heights be- 
1 longs only to the truly gieat or the truly 
good. • To discalfl the lazy manner of 
reading semiolS, 01 speaking sermons liy 
rote; to s%l up sing^ against the ojqiosi- 
, tioii of men wlio areattaclied to then own 


strength liavc had their enthusiasms, | cn 01 s, and to endeavour to be great, instead 
which over serve as laws among the | of being prudent, are qualities wc seldom 
people. The Greeks had tlieir KaXoKa- sec united. A minister of the Church of 
yadia, the Romans their yhiwr PatruCj England, who m.ay be possessetl of good 
and we the truer and firmer bond of the* sense and ^ome bojics of prefernftnt, will 
’Protestanl Religion. .The principle is seldom givt^ iip^ such substantial rtdvan- 
same in all: li»w much, tilien, i? it tages for the empty pleasure of improving 
Thte duty of those whom the law has I society. By his juescKt method he is 
appointed teachers of this religion, to 1 liked by his hiciids, ailmired liy his deperf- 
enforce its obligations, and to raise those , dants, not enspleasmg to his bishop; he 
enthusiasms among people, by which lives as wcllf cats and sleeps as ^cll, as if 
alone jiolitical society subsist? a rei^J orator, and eager assertor of 
From eloquence, thcrc/oic, the morals \ his mission : he will liardly, therefore, 
of our people arc to expect emendation: j venture all this to be called, jicrhaps, aiP 
])ut how little can tliey be improved by 1 enthusiast;* nor will he dcjiaji itom cus- 
men wdio get into the pulpit rather# to ’ toms established by the brotherhood, when, 
show their parts than convince us of the by such a conduct, he only singles himself 


truth of what they deliver ; who are pain- ! »ut for their rnntfMnnt. 
fully correct in their style, musical in j * 
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CUSTOM AND LAWS COMPARED. 

WiiAT, say some, can give u.sa more con- . 
lem])lil)le idea of a lar};c stale, than to 
tiiid it mostly governed j)y ciwtom ; toliave 
few written laws, and no l)oundan^‘S to 
mark the jurisdiction between the senate 
and the people? Amonj^ the numbei who 
speak in this manner is the j,^feat Montes- 
quieu, who asserts tliaf eveiy nation is flee 
in jiroportion to llie niimlier of its wiilten 
laws, and seems to 'hint at a (|eK])otic and 
arbitiary conduc* in the ])rc‘scnt Kin^ of 
Prussia, who has abridged the laws ^f Ins 
country nitr> a very short compass. | 

As d'vLitus and Montcsipiieu hapjicn to ‘ 
differ m simtiment U])on a subject of so ' 
much iiii])oi lance, (for the Roman expressly 
asseils tliat (he slate is generally vicious ^ 
m pro|H)rtion to the lumber of its laws,) | 
it will not be amiss to e.\amine it a little 
more inimitely, and see whether a stale 
which, like' haigland, is biM<lened with a 
multiplicity of written laws, or winch, like 
Switzerland, (leneva, and some other re- 
tuibhcs, is governed by Custom and the 
determination of the judge, is best. 

And to jn’ovc the siqieriority of ciYstom 
to wa it ten law we shall a‘i least find 
history conspiring. Custom, oi the lia- 
ditional observance of the piactice of their 
foiefathers, was what (({reeled the I^iunans 
as well in their jniblic ait’’ private deter- 
minations. Custonu>vas appealed to in 
[nonouncing sentenci* against a cinninal, 
wheie part of the foimulfiry was were 
maioni/n. So Sallust, sjieakyig of the 
exjnilsion of 'I’auiuin, says miitalo 
and not /e;v mutaUV, and Virgil, 
imponcre monm. So that, in4hose times 
of th? empire 114 whicl* th# jicople re- 
tained their liberty, they were governed 
by custom; whcil they sank into opjires- 
sloii and tyranny, they wcn^‘ restrained 
by w law's, and the laws^of tradilujii 
abolisl. ak • 

A‘_ •getting the ancients on our side is 
dialf a victory, it will not be amiss to 
loilify tlip argument with an observation 
of Chrysostim’s: “ That the enslaved are 
the httesi to be governed by laws, and 
free men by custom.” Custom partakes 
of the nature of parental injunction^ iT 
ist kept by Uie people fliem.selvcs, and 


observed wilb a wnlhiig obedience. The 
obsciVancc of it must, therefore, be a 
mark freedom ; and coming originally 
to a slate from the reverenced founders 
ot Its liberty, will be an encouragement 
and assistance to it in the defence of that 
blessing : but a conquered people, a nation 
of slaves, must iiretcnd to none of tin's 
freedom, or these happy distinclion^ ; 
having, by degeneracy, lost all r.ght to 
iheir brave forefathers’ free institutions, 
their masters will in jiolicy take the for- 
feiture; and the fixing a conquest must 
lie doi^e by giving laws, wdiich may eveiy 
moment serve to remind the people en- 
slaved of iheir coiujuerurs; nothing being 
moie dangerous lhan to trust a late 
subdued ]H‘()])le with old customs, that 
presently npliraid ihcir degeneracy, and 
provoTce them to revolt. 

The wdsdom of the Roman rejiiilihc in 
their veneiation for custom, and back- 
wardness to introduce a new law, was })er- 
haps the cause of their long continuance, 
-and of the virtues of wliicji they have set 
the w'orld so many exainiiles. Rut to 
.show' in wdial tlnit, wisdom consists, it 
maybe pio])ei to observe, that the benefit 
of new' \^Mltlon laws is merely confined to 
llie (’ons(‘(|uenccs of their observance ; but 
customary law‘, keeping up a veneration 
I for lh(‘ founders, engage men in the imila- 
1 licfi of their virtues as well as policy. To 
this may be ascribed the religious regard 
llie Koiiffaus paid to Iheir forefathers’ 
memory, and their adhering for so many 
ages to the practice of the same virtiie.s, 
which nothing contributed more to efface 
than the introduction of a voluminous 
^H)dy of new laws over the neck of vener- 
ably custom. '• 

The siftiplicity, dfinciscness, and anti- 
(juity of custom gives an air of majesty and 
immutability that inspiies awe and vene- 
ration ; but new laws are too apt to be 
voluminous, jierploxcd, and indeterminate, 
j whence imuL necessarily arise neglect, con- 
I Icmjit, and igfK^^ance. 
j As every human institution is subject to 
gross imperfections, so laws must neces- 
! .sailly be lialde to the same inconveniences, 
and their defects soon discovered. Thus, 
through the W'cakucss of one jiart all th 
^ rest are liable to lie brought into contempl 
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But such weaknesses in a custom, for very 
obvious reasons, evade an examination ; 
besides, a friendly prejudice always stands 
up in their favour. • 

But let us supjiose a new law to be per- 
fectly etputable and necessary ; yet, if the ! 
])rocurers of it have betrayed a conduct 
that confesses by-ends and private mytives, 
the disgust to the circumstances dis})oscs 
us, unreasonalily indeed, to an irreverence 
of the law itself ; but we are indulgently ' 
blind to the most visililc imperfections of 
an old custom. Though we perceive the 
defects ourselves, yet we remain jiersuaded i 
that our wise forefathers had good»rcason ' 
for wliat they did ; and though such 
motives no longer coiuinue, the benefit | 
will still go along with the obsenance, 
tliough we do not know how. It is thus j 
the Koinan lawyers speak : “ Non oiiniuin ' 
(ju;e a inajoribus constitiita sunt ratio 
reddi ])olest, et ideo rationes e(»rum (jiuv ' 
constituimtiir iiujuiri non oportet, aIio(|uin ! 
niulta ex his (pue certa sunt suln ertuntur.” j 
Those laws winch preserve to them-^' 
selves the greatest love and obseivance | 
t;:ust needs be best; but custom, as it 1 
executes itself, iiiust f)e necessardy supeiior 
to wiitteii laws in this respect, which are 
to lie executed by another. 'I'liiis, nothing 
can be more certain than that numerous 
written laws are a sign of a degenerate 
coninninity, and aie fie(|iieiitly not ^thc 
conse<|uences of vicious morals in a state, 
Imt the causes. ^ 

Hence w e .see how much greater benefit 
it \s'’0uld be to the state rallier to abridge 
than inciease its laws. We every day 
find them increasing; acts and repoits, 
w'hich may be termed the acts of jiidge^f 
are everyday becominy; moie voluminous, 
and loading the subjii-jt with new; peiiahies.. 

Laws ever inciease in numbei and seve- 
rity, until they at length arc strained so 
tight as to break themselves. Sucli w^as 
the case of the latter em])ire, wdiose laws 
were at length become so stiict, that the 
barbarous invaders did Tyiljirmg servitude 
but liberty. 

OF 'J'HK PRIDE AND LUXURY OF THE 
MIDDLING CLASS OF PEOPLE* 

Ok all the follies and absurdities under 
^hich this great nietrojiolis laliours, there 


is not one, 1 believe, that at •present 
appears in a more glaring and ridiculous 
light, than the pride and luxury of the 
middling class of people. Their eager 
desire of being seen in a sphere far above 
their capacities and circumstances is daily 
~ nay, hourly— instanced by the ]irodigious 
miniliers of mechanics who flock to the 
laces, gaming table.s, brothels, and all 
public diversions this fashionalile town 
affords. * 

You shall see a grocer or a tallow- 
chandler .sieak fronj behind the counter, 
claj) on a laced coat anfl a ba^% fly to the 
lii (f table, throw away fifty pieces walli 
some shaiping man of (|uality ; while his 
industrhnis wife is selling a peifnywoith 
of sugar, 01 a pound of candles, to 
sui)j)ort her hishionable spouse in his 
exlravagaiiAis. * 

1 was led into this reflection by an odd 
adv'cntuiew'hiffh hapiiened to me the other 
day at h-jisom laces, whilhei 1 went, not 
thiough any tlesire, I do assure you, of 
laying bets or winning ihoiisand.s, but at 
the earnest remicst of afiieiid, who had 
long indulged.Tlie curiosity of seeing the 
siKirl, very natural for an Ihiglishman. 
When we had ariived at the course, and 
liad taken several turns to obseive the 
different objects that made up this whim- 
sical gioup, a figgie suddenly dai ted by 
us, mounted ai^l diessed in all the elegance 
of thoseijiolite gentry who come to show' 
you they have a Jifle money, and latliei 
than pay theyr just debts at home?, gene- 
rously come abioad to bestow it on 
gamblers find pickpockets. As J had not 
an ^opportunity of viewing his face till his 
icturn, 1 gently w'alked after bini^and met 
him as hi? came back, when, to ^my no 
small surpflse, f behelii in this gay Nai- 
cissus the visage ofJackyarnish,aii humble 
vendor of juints. Disgusted at the sight, 
I pulled nt^’ fiiend by the sleeve, presseci 
him to rcl|rn home, telling him all the 
way, that I was so enraged at the fellow’s 
imphdence, that 1 was lesolved never to 
lay out another penny with him. ^ 

And n«w, ])ray, sir, let me l^*g of you 
to give this a jdace in you^iiaper, that 
Mr. Varnish may understand lie mistakes 
^Ihe thing rjiiite, if he imagines horse-racing 
c«nmcndable,in a tradesman; and tlial 
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he who4s revelling every ni^hl in the arms ' pain; she thouglil of nothing but revenge, 
of a common strumpet (thougii blessed i I low jLin like what she was,- the cheerful, 
with an indulgent wife), when he ought to ' the prudent, tlie compassionate Ariaiia. 
be minding his business, will never thrive J She cftiiLinually laboured to disturb an 
in this world. He will find himself soon | union so firmly, so affectionately founded, 
mistaken, his finances (ieci ease, his friends , and jilaimed every scheme which she 
shun him, customers fall off, and hi»self ; thought most likely to disturb it. 


thrown into a gaol 1 would earnestly re- 
eoiuinerul this adage to eveiy meehanic m 
London, “ Keep your shop, and your shop 
will keej) you.” A sTncl observance of 
these words aviII, 1 ;im sure, in time gam 
them estates, liidui^liy is tltc' ioa<l to 
wealth, and hoiiMy lo ]ia])])iness ; and 
he who stieniioLisly twdeavours to puisne 
(hem holh may never fear the critic’s lash 
oi the sITaip cries of penury and w^ant. 

SAIWNIJS AND OLTNDA 
In a fill, lich, aiTd llourishiflg country, 
wh(jse cliffs ate washefl by the (lerman 
ocean, lived Sabiniis, a yoflth formed by 
nature lo iiiake a contjuest wheievei he 
thought propel ; but the cuTistaiicy of liis 
disposition fixed him only with Olinda. 
Me was indeed supeiioi liuher in fortune; 
but that defect on her situ; w'as so amply 
suptilied by her moiil, that none as 
thought more woithy of his regards Than 
she. He loved hei -he was bidoved by 
hei ; and in a short lime, by joining hands 
publicly, they avowed ^he union id their 
hearts Ihil, alas! noiie^ however foi- 
lunate, however hatipy, arc exenijU fiom 
the sliafts of envy ,^id the malignant 
('ffecls of uiigovei iied appetit^'. 1 ioW un- 
safe, how' detestable, aie they who have 
this fury /or then guide! How ceitaiiily 
will It lead them from themselves, »ik1 
plunge them m eiiors they would have 
shuddcacil at, even in ajijifL-honsion ! 
Ariana, a lady of iwany aAiabTe iiuahties, ' 
very nearly allied Jlo Sabinus, and liighly 
esteemed hyhim, imagined hei self slighted 
and iuiunously treated since ll^ mariiage 
with >lirida. Ily incaiitiou'iy suffering 
this je^.iifisy to conode in her bieasb 
.slie began to give a loose to jiassion ;*she 
f ygot tliose many virtues for which she 
had been ^o long and so justly a^ipJaiidcd. 
(.auscless sifpicion and mistaken resent- 
ment beti.ayed her into all the gloom of 
uiseontenl ; she .'.ighed without ceasing; 
the hajitMiies'- ofiUhers gave^icr intoleraWc* 


I Foj;);ime seemed willing to promote her 
.unjust inteiilioiis : the circumstances of 
' Sabinus had been long embarrassed by a 
!* tedious lawsuit, and the court determining 
the cause imexiiectedly in favour of his 
' o])]^)!^'!^, it sank Ins fortune to the lowest 
jntch of jienury fiom the liighesl affluence, 
h'roiu tfce nearness of rcdationsliip, Sabinus 
, expected from Anaiia those assistances his 
jnesent situation r*'i[uircd ; but she was 
insensible to all his entreaties and the jus- 
tice of every remonstrance, unle.ss he first 
sejiai a^sl from OlmdA, whom she regarded 
with detestation. Ujion a compliance 
with her desires in this icsiKTt, she jiro- 
mised that lier fortune, hei interest, and 
her all should be at his command. Sabi- 
, nils w as shocked at the jnoposal ; lie loved 
Tiis wife with mex])ressii)le tenderness, and 
refusea those olfeis w'lth indignation which 
were U) be juirchnseit at so Ingh a jiricc. 
vYiiana was no less distileased to find her 
olfers rejected, and gave a loose to all 
that ws'iimlh wliicli she liad long endea- 
' voured to sujipress. Keproaeli geneially 
jirodiiees recrimination; the »]iiarrel lose 
to such a height, that Sabmiis was 
marked destruction, and tlie very next 
, day, ii])oii the st length of an old family 
debt, he was sent lo gaol, with none but 
; ( )Jinda lo comfort him in his miseries. 
In this mansion of dish ess they lived 
W>gelher with resignation, and even wdth 
comfoil. She provided the frugal meal, 
^iniHie rcLj^l to lier wi/iie einjiloyed in the 
little offices of domestic concern. 'I’hcir 
fellow-] )nsoncrs admired their content- 
ment, ami wliencvcr lliey liad a desire of 
iclaxmg into ninth, and enjoying those 
htlle comforts that a prison affords, Sabi- 
nus and Olinda were sine to be of the 
party. Instea* (U rejiroaehing each other 
loi ilieir mutii.al WTct died ness, they both 
lightened it, hy bearing each a .share of 
the Toad imjiosed by Providence. When- 
ever S.-iljinus showed the least concern on 
his (h*ar ])artnerks account, slie conjured 
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him by the love he bore her, by those | happiness with Ohnda, pnd both were 
tender ties which now united thei^i for j happy in the friendship and assistance of 
ever, not to discompose himself ; that so | Ariana, who, dying sf»on after, left them 
long as his affection lasted, she <^fied all i in possession of a large estate, and m her 
the ills of fortune and every loss of fame ' last moments confessed, that virtue was 
or friendship ; that nothing could make ' the only pafh to .true glory ; and that, 
her miserable but his seeming to w'ant _ however innocence may for a time be 
happiness; nothing jileased but hii^sym- , depressed, a steady ])erseverance will 111 
patliising with her pleasure. A contmu- time lead it to a certain victory, 
ance in inison soon robbed them of the * 

little they had left, and famine began to^ ^ HI; SENIIMRNTE OF A FRENCHMAN 
make its horrid a]jpcarance; yet still was IKMPEk ()t IHE ENGLISH, 

neither found to nmimur: they both No'I'HInCx •is so ui]common among the 
looked U])on theii little boy, who, insen- English as that easy afWirlity, that instant 
sible of their or his own distrefs, was | metliod of actiuainlance, or lhat cheer- 
playing about the room, with inexpressible fulness of disposition, which make in 

yet silent angiiisli, whe^i a messenger came Eiance the charm of eveiy sociefy. Yet 
to inform them that Ariana was ilead, and ' in this gloomy reserve they seem to piide 
that her will in favour of a very distant themselves, and think themselves less 
relation, who was now in another ciiunlry, happy if olftiged to be more social. One 
might easily be jiroeiired and ljurnt, in may assert, withofit wionging them, that 
which case all her large fortune would they do not ^ludy the method of going 
revert to him, as being the next heir at thiough life with pleasure and trantiuillity 
law. like the hrertch. Might not this be a 

A proposal of so base a nature filled | jnoof that they are not so much ])hilO' 
our unhat >])y coiiiile with horror; they j sophers as thej im.aginc? Thilosophy is 
^f'i'dered the messenger immediately out , no moie than file ait of making ourselves 
bF the room, and, faWing upon each other’s 1 haj)py ; that is, of seeking treasure in 
neck, indulged an agony of sorrow, for , regularity, and reconciling what we ow'e 
now ev(‘n all ho|)esof 1 elief were*b.anished. to society wnth wdiat is due to ourselves. 
The messenger who made the pro])osal, 'I'his cheerfulness, which is the cha- 
however, was only a spy sent by Ariana raeleystic of our^iation, in the eye of an 
to sound the dispositions of a man she at iuiglishman msses almost fur folly. Hut 
once loved and persecuted. This Lady, is tlieir tiloominess a gi eater mark of their 
though warped by wrong ]).a‘^ions, was wisdom? .and, fol^ against folly, is not 
naturally kind, judicious, and friendly, the most ch^eiful sort the best? If 0111 
She found that all her attem])ts to shake gaiety makes them sad, they ought not to 
the Constancy or the integrity of Sabinus tind it stnmgc if their seriousness makes 
were ineffectual ; she had therefore begun iis ^augh. 

to reflect, and to wonder how she coiilj As this disposition to levity is not 

so long and so unpri^voked injure .such familiar tt) them, and as they look on 

uncommon fortitudi^and affectjpn. • , everything *as rf fault which they do not 

She had, from the next room, herself find at home, the ]\nglish who live among 
heard the reception given to the messenger, us are Imit by it. Several of their aiilliors 
aiul could not avoid feeling all the force reproach uffwilh it as a vice, or at least 
of superior virtue ; she therefore reassumed as a ridicul|. 

her former goodness of heart ; she came Mr. Addison styles us a comic ji at ion. 
into the room with tearf^ in her eyes, and In ifiy ojiinion, it is not acting the ]flii'o- 
acknowledged the seventy of her former sojiher on this jioint, to regard as a fau^ 
treatment. She bestowed her first care that (piality which contributes most to 
in providing them all the neces.sary yup- the pleasure of society aiftl hajipiness 
plies, and acknowledged them as the most of life. Plato, convinced that whatever 
deserving heirs of her foi tunc, h'rom this [makes men happier makes them better, 
moment Sabinus enjoyed an nninterruiiled ^aivisqs tonegject nothing that may excite 
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and co/ivert tfj an early hahil tins sense 
of joy in children. vSeneca places it m 
the first rank of good tilings, ('ertain it 
is, at least, that gaiety may he a con- 
comitant of all soits of virtue, hut that 
there are some vi(C>i with which it is 
incompali))le. t 

As to him wlio laughs at everything, 
and him who laughs at nothing, neither 
of tliem lias sound jiidgmeflt. All the 
difference I find hetvVeeii them is, .that 
the last IS constaiilly the must imhapj)y. 
'Thosi- who sp(Mk* against ^lieeiTulness 
j)io\i' nothing JtUe hut that they were 
1)01 n melanV::holic, atjcl that, in then hearts, 
they lathei envy than condemn that levity 
tiiey alltct to despise. 

'J'he S|)eelalor, whose constant object 
was the gohd of mankind in general, and 
of Ins own nation^ m |)artici‘,4ar, should, 
aci'ording to his i)wir jiriiicijiles, place 
cluau fulness among the most desnable 
(jualilu's; and, iirohably, whenever he 
cuiitiadicts ^himst'lf in llii.s ])ai ticiilai, it 
is only to confoim to the tt'inpeis ol the 
people whom he address<‘s lie assents 
that gaiety is oiu* gieat ‘obstacle to the 
piiideiil condiiet of woiiien. lint aie 
those of a melancholy lempei, as* the 
Isnglish women generally au‘, less subjert 
to tin- foibles ot love*'' 1 am acijuainled 
with some doi tins m tins scieiiee, to w hose 
)udgmeiit I would moie willingly* lefer 
than to bis. And ptnh.'flfis, lenlity, 
])crsons naturally of a^c^ay lemjH'r aie too 
easily taken oil by niKerenl objeats to 
give themselves up to all llTe excesses of 
this passion. • 

Ml. Hobbes, a eekdiiated ])liiloso] Jier 
of his nation, maintains that Jauglung 
proceeds* from oiii jiiide alone'^ 'J'his is 
• udy a* paradox, i^ assci#ed laughing 
in general, and only aigues that mi.s- 
antliro]>ieal disposition for which he was 
ark able. # 

Ti iiring the causes be ^assigns for 
laughm^ Milder suspicion it is sufficient 
to reiii^ik, that pioiid jieople au* rt.)ni- 
moiily those wdio laugh least. (Iiavity 
is the in^’jiarablo C(>m]ianioTi ,of juide. 
To say thatta man is vain, because the 
humour of a wiiter, or the buffoonenes of 
an haile<|um. excite bis laughter, would 
be ailvanemg a great ab^iiidity. \^e 


should distinguish between laughter in- 
spired by )oy and that which arises froiA 
niockx^ry. d'he malicious sneer is impro- 
])e"rJy ci^lcd laughter. It must be ow ned, 
that jnide is the jiarent of such laughter 
as this: hut this is, in itself, vicious; 
whereas tlie other sort has nothing in 
its princijiles or effects that de.serves con- 
demnatu)!!. \Ve find this amiable in 
others, and is it nn]ia])])iiiess to feel A 
disposition towaids it m oiii selves? 

When 1 see an Kiiglisliman laugh, 1 
fancy J rather .see him limiting alter joy 
than having caiiglit it ; and this is more 
]»articiijarly nmiarkahle in their women, 
whose temjieis aie iiH'liiu'd to melancholy. 
A laugh Ic'avc's no, mort* tiaces on their 
I'oimleiiaiK’e than a ll.asli of liglitning on 
the face of tlu* lieavmis. 'fhe most laugh- 
ing aijf IS instantly succeeded by the most 
gloomy One warn Id be ai")! to think that 
llieii souls o])eii w'lth ilitlieully to joy, or, 
at h'ast, that joy is not j)leasc‘d with its 
habitat loll theie 

Jn u‘gaid to line laillery, it must be 
Allowed that it is not natural to the i'hig- 
hsli, and, tlu'reloKa those w ho eiideavoai 
at it m.ike hut an ^1 figiiie. Some of 
then aulhois have candidly confessed, 
that ])le.a^anlry is (jiiiU' foreign to llieir 
chaiaelc-] ; but, accoiding to the reasim 
llicw give, they lose nothing by this con- 
fession. Ihsliop Sprat gives the following 
om*: “ The Fiiglish,” says he, “have too 
nuu'h biavery to submit to be deiided, 
.and too imieli viitiie and honour to mock 
ollieis ” 

No VI II - Siititfihiv, Kovrtttbt r 
^ ON DKC’KIT AND l-’A I.SKJ l( )()D 

Tiik following account is so judiciously 
4a)nfl*ived,*thal 1 am •onviiieeal the rc'ader 
will be moie ])Ieased w'ith it than w'ltli 
anyllimg of mine; so I sliall make no 
ajK)logy for this newv jniblication 
To tho Author of tJu- ficc 

Sir, — D eceit and falsehood have over 
been anoverm^teTi for liuth, and followed 
and admiied by the niajouly of mankind. 
If A\e m(|iiire after the reason of this, we 
slialf find it in our owai imaginations, 
which are amused and entertained with 
the perjietual novelty and variety that 
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fiction affords, but find no manner of de- 
light in the uniform simplicity of hcynely 
truth, which still sues them under the 
same appearance. ® 

lie, liicrefore, that would gain our 
hearts, must make his court to our fancy, 
which, being sovereign controller of the 
passions, lets them loose, and mlVmes 
them more or less, in proportion to llie 
force and efficacy of tlie fust cause, which 
IS ever the more powerful the moie new 
It is. Thus, ill mathematical demonstra- 
tions tliemselves, though they seem to ! 
aim at ])ure liuth ami mstrucliou, and to 
be addiessed to our reason alone,* yet 1 
think it is jnelty plain, that our under- i 
standing is only made ib drudge to gratify 
0111 invention and ciiriosily, and v\e aie 
pleased, not so much because our dis- 
eoveiies aie certain, as because the^' are 
new. 

I do not deny but tlie world is still 
pleased with things that pleased it many 
ages ago, but it should at the same time 
lie coiMdered, that man is naturally so 
iniich a logician, as to distinguish lietweeii 
matters that are plain and easy, and others 
tliat arc hard and mfomeivable What 
we underslaud we oveilook and desjuse, 
and wliat we know nothing of*we liug 
and delight in. 'Flms there aie siith 
things as jierjielual novelties; for we au' 
pleased no longer than we aie ama/e^l, 
and nollimg so much contents us as that 
W'liich eon founds us. « 

This weakness in liiiinan nature gave 
‘occasion to a parly of men to make such 
gainful markets as they have <lonc ol our 
Credulity. All ob|ects and facts what- 
ever now ceased to be wdiat they had lieen 
for ever before, and lecyived w'liat mala* 
and meaning it was.i|)iind convenient *10 
juit upon tliem: what ])eoj)le cat, and 
diank, and saw^, w\as not what they eat, 
and drank, and saw', but sometliing farthei, 
W'hich they were fond (»f because they 
w'ere ignorant of it. Tn short, nothing 
was itself, but something^ lyyond itself; 
and l)y these ailificesand amnsemeiits the 
heads of tlie wan Id w’cie so turned and 
intoxicated, that at last there w'as scai^e j 
a sound set of brains left in it. ! 

In this state of giddiness and infatuation 
it was no very liard task to persuade tlie 


! already deluded that there w-as aif actual 
j society and communion betw'een human 
creatures and s[)iiitual demons. And 
w'hen they had thus put peojde into the 
power and dutches of the devil, none 
lull lliey alone could have eithei skill 01 
stren|^tli to bring the prisoners back again. 

I but so far did tliey carry tins dicadful 
j diolleiy, am^so fond were they of it, that 
! to maintain it and tliemselves in profitahle 
*rei)iitV they literally sacrificed for it, and 
made iinjiious victims *:jf, numberless old 
W'omeii aiid»othei mi^eiabh jicrsons, who 
eithei^ thiough ignoiancv 'cony not say 
wdiat they weie bid* to say, or through 
madness said wli.il they shoiihl not have 
said. Teai and stupidity made them 
me.apable of tlefeiiding them-jclves, and 
fren/y and mfatnnlioii iiiade them confess 
guilty im])ossibilities,\\ liidi produced cruel 
sentences, and then inhuman execnlions. 

Some of these w retched mortals, Imdmg 
themselves I ilhei hateful oj teiji'ible to all, 
and befi ieii(lt‘d by none, and jierhaps w'ant- 
^iiig the common necessaiies of life, c'ame 
at Inst to ablu ‘inselves as mucdi as they 
weie abhoiied Ity otheis, aiulgiew willing 
to bt^luiined 01 hanged out of a woild 
whicli W'as i^o other to them tlian a scene 
of persecution and anguish. 

Olheiscif stioiig imaginations and little 
niidei standings w'ei*, by positive and le- 
peated charges q^'amst lliem of (ommittmg 
misehie\o#s and suiK'nialiiral facts and 
villanies, deluded tofjiidge ol themsehes 
by the judgment of then enemies, whose 
weakness or malice prompted tliem to be 
accusers. •And many have l)een eon- 
demfied as w'itehes and dealers with the 
► devil for no otlier leason but lheu> know- 
ing moie tlijiii those who accused, 4 ried, 
#and jiassed sentence ujioTi them. 

In these cases ciedidily is a much 
gi eater eiror than infidelity, and it i* 
.safer to believe nothing than too mucli. 

A man that lielieves htlle or noth mg of 
w'itclieraft will desf’-oy nobody f?)i iieing 
niider tlie inijuitation of it ; and so far he 
certainly acts w'llli liimianity to others^ 
and safety lb liimself; but he ^ufl credits 
all or too much, iipcni that article, is 
obliged, if he nets consistently w'itli his 
jvrsnasion, to kill all those wliom he lakes 
to 1 ^ the kilh‘is«f mankind ; and such are 
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witches. It would he a jest and a contra- | action', are sure to he attributed to some 
diction to say that he is for sparing them ’ witcb or demon; lor if we come to hnd 
who are harmless of that tribe, since the they aie silly performed by artists of our 
received notion of their suiiposed contract own hji^cies, and by causes jHirely natural, 
with the devil imjilies, that they arc i oui delight dies with our amazement, 
engaged, l)y covenant and inclination, to ‘ It is, thercfoie, one of the most uiuhank- 
tlo all the miscliicf they possildy cai>. ful offices in the world, to go about to 
I have heard many stones of witches, exjit^e the mistaken notions of witclicraft 
and read many accusations against tliem ; and spirits; it is lobbing mankind A 
but I do not remendier any tliat would valuable imagination, and of the privileg^e 
liave induced me to liave consigned over of lieing deceived. Ihose who at any 
to the h.iller or the ll.ime any of those time undertook the task have always met 
(h'plor.ihle wretches who, as they sliarc with lough treatment and ill language for 
our likeness and nature, ought to share their pains, and seldom escaped the iin- 
onrcomjiassion, as \)L‘rsons cruelly accused pulatifm of ataeism, because they would 
of imiiossihdilies not allow the devil to be too powerful for 

lint we love to delude ourselves, and the Almighty, iuir my ])art, I am so 
often fancy or forge an effect, and tlien much a liereliC as to believe that (lod 
set ourselves as gravely as ri<lieuloiisly to Almighty, and not the devil, governs the 
find out the cause. Thus, lor example, worlA. 

when a dream or the liy]) has given us f.ilse If we iiujuire what are the common 
terrois or miaginaiy pains, we immediately marks and .syiiijitoins liy which witches 
eoiielude tt;at the infernal tyiant owes us , aie discoveied to be such, we shall see 
a s[)ile, and iiillicts Ins wrath and stripes I bow reasonably and mercifullylho.se poor 
upon us by the hands of some of his creatures weie burned and hanged who 
sworn seivants among ivv. bor this eiitl ! uii]ia])])ily fell undei that name, 
an old woman is piomotod to a seat in | In Hie first place, the old woman must 
Satan’s privy-couiicil, and ajipointed his i be piodigioiisly ugl\^; her eyes hollow and 
exeeiilionei in chief within her distiict ‘So , led, her face shrivelled ; she goes double^ 
ready and civil aie we to allow the devil ! and her voice trembles. It freipicntly 
t lie dominion over us, and even to provide I happens lluit tins rueful figure friglilens 
him with butihers ai<d liangmen.of our | a chdil into the jralpitalion of the heart:; 
own make and nature. , lu^mc he runs, and tells his mamma lliat 

I have often woiuleied why He did not, (loody vSuth-a-one looked at lum, and he 
in choosing our pM^)ei olficcis for Heel- is very fell. The good woman cries 011^, 
zebub, lay the lot rather upon men th.m her deal baby is bewitched, and sends fenS' 
women, tlie former lieing more bold and the parson and the const.able. ■ 

lolmst, and more egiial to fiiat bloody It is mui cover necessary that she h^' 
seivice; but, upon iiKpury, 1 find iP has veiy poor. It is true her master, Satan,- 
lieen so ordered ftir two reasons : first, the has mines and liidden treasures in bis 
men,r having the whole dm^Lhion of this gift; but no miijter, she is, for all that,’ 
affair, are wise t'noiigli To slip their own vcAy po^i, an<l liv€|# on alms. She goes', 
necks out of the, collar ; and, secondly, an to Sisly the cook-maid for a dish of l^rotb,' 
wld woman is grown by custom the most or the iicel of a loaf, and Sisly denies them 
avoided and most impitied cVcatuie undei to her. Tdie old woman goes away miit- 
the sii- the very name carrying eimtempt termg, and peihajis in less than a rnonth’s 
and i'llr ' in it. And so far,* indeed, we time Sisly hears the voice of a cat, and 
pay bill .m unconrtly sort of respect to strains her ank^-^s, which arc certain signs 
iOSatan, in sacrificing to him nothing but that .she is bewitched. 

Iho <yy tticks ,)f naturl;. A faimer secs his cattle die of the mur- 

We lia^c a wondering quality wilhiii rain, and his sheep of the rot, and poor 
us. winch finds liugegratihcation when we (ioody is forced to lie the cause of their 
see strange feats done, and cannot at tile death, iiecansc slie was seen talkiiiL' to 
lamc lime sec the doer or^ho cause, .“iuch herself the evening liefore such a ewe 
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departed, and had been gathering stichs 
at the bide of the wood where such a«cow 
run mad. 

The old woman has always for ifer com- 
jjanion an old giey cat, wliich is a disguised 
devil too. and confederate with (.hjody in 
works of darkness. I'liey fre(|uently go 
journeys into h-gypt u]X)n a bioonidslaff 
in half an hour’s time, and now and then 
Goody and her cat change shai)es. The 
neighboui's often overhear them in dee]) 
and solemn discourse together, ])l()ttmg 
some dreadful miscliief, you may be sure. 

'Jdiere is a famous way of trying witches, 
recommended by King James 1. 'I'fte old 
woman is lied hand and foot, and thrown 
into the river; and if flic s\Mms, slie is 
guilty, and taki-n out and binned; but if | 
she IS iimoceiU, she sinks, and is only 
drowned. • 

The witches are said to meet their 
master fie(|uenlly m churches and church- 
yards. 1 wonder at the boldness of Satan 
and his congregation, m revelling and 
))laymg mountebank faices on consecrated 
giound; and 1 have as often wondered at 
the oversight and ill policy of some people 
lin allowing it jiossiblc^. 

’v\-It would have been both dangerous and 
intpious to ha\e treated this subject at one 
certain time m tins ludicrous maime:. It 
used to be managed with all possible 
’.gra\’ity, and even teiror: and indeed jl 
• wsas made a tiagedy in all its parts, and 
'4liousands were sacrifued, oi ratlj^'r inui- 
dicred, by such evidence and colours as, 

. Go.d bo thanked ! we are this day ashamed 
of. An old woman may be miserable 
now, and not be hanged for it. 

AN ACCOUN'r OF TII^^ AUGUSTAN 
AGE OF EJ^GLAND. • 

[ Thr history of the lise of language and 
learning is calculated to gialify curiosity 
Wather than to satisfy the understanding. 
An account of that jieriod only when lan- 
guage and learning arrive^ i^t its highest 
jicrfection is the most conducive to real 
improvement, since it at once raises 
emulation and dilects to the jwojiei oj)- 
jects. The age of I.eo X. in Italy is 
confessed to be the Augustan age with 
them; the J^'icnch wiilms seem agreed 
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to give the same appellation to that of 
Louis XTV. : but the English are yet un- 
determined with respect to themselves. 

Some have looked ujion the wn-iters in 
the times of (jueen Kli/abelh as the true 
standard for future ifiiitation; others have 
descended to the reign of James 1 ; and 
others still lower, to that of Gharlcs 11. 
Were 1 to beapermitted to offer an ojiinion 
u])on this subject, I •Jioiild readily give niy 
vote for the reign of (^)ueen Anne, or some 
years belore that jicnodt Jt w^as then that 
taste w'as imbed to guimis ; and as before 
our w'|;iters t harmed vvith*lHeir fglrength of 
thinking, solium they pKased with strength 
and giaie united. In tliat jienodof I’ritish 
gloiy, though uo w ritei altiacts our atten- 
tion singly, yet, likcstars lostmea-ch other’s 
briglitness, they have c;;ist such a lustre 
iijion the age m vvlii^li they lived that their 
mmiilest transactions wnll lie attended to 
by ])ostcnty witfi a gi eater eagerness than 
the ino-^l ini])o^'lanl otcnnencifs of even 
ein])ires winch have been transacted in 
I greater obstiiiity. 

I At that pcriixy here seemed to be a just 
! iiakiiicc bt tween. jiationagc and the juess. 

I Leforii It, men weie little esteemed whose 
! only merit v'‘^s genius; and since, men 
I who can ])riidently l)c content to catch 
j the jniblie, aie eeilam of living without 
I ilepeiuKiice. Hul^lhc waiters of the 
; jjeiiod of whi(j^ 1 am speaking, were 
i sufticiently* esteemed liy the gieai, and 
I not rew'aided enoiij^ft by bookselleis to 
I .set them abovu dejieiulcncc. ]*’anie, con- 
I scsjiicntly, then was the truest road to 
luipjimcss ; "a sedulous attention to the 
mcclf.imcal business of the day makes 
iJie present never-failing resource.* 

'riicagc ol^diarles 1 1., wdiichour coiviiry- 
j,men term the age^of wit'md immorality, 

' jiroduced some writers that at once served 
to im])rove our language and corrupt our* 
hearts. I'he king himself had a large 
share of knojvdcdge and some wit; and 
ins courtiers were generally men -^lui had 
been In-ought up in the school of allliction 
and exiiericnce. For this reason, when# 
! the sunshinV of their fortune itturncd, 

' they gave too great a loose to pleasure, 

I and language was by them cultivated only 
a^a mode of elegance. Hence it became 
mort enervalcdf and was dashed with 
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quainfnesscs, which j^avc the public wri- j 
tings of those times a very illilieral air. i 
L’bAtrange, who was by no means so j 
bad a writer as some have re[)rescnted him, | 
was sunk m isirly faelion^; and having , 
geneially the worst snle of tlie argument, j 
often liad reeouise to stolding, ])ettness, ^ 
and, eoiise(|uently, a vulgaiity that dis- i 
eoveis itself even in Ins moi^‘ hbeiMl com- 
])ositioiis. He wMs Jhe first writer wJio ' 
regularly enlisted himself under ih& ban* 
neis of a paity fos pay, and fought for it, ' 
thtoiigh light and viong, fot upwards of 
forty iiten/iv l^lflpalgns d'his mtimiidity 
gaiiied him'tlie esK^Mn of (.’lomwolT him- 
self ; and the jiapeis he w'lote even just 
lu'foia'' the Ivevoliition, almost with the 
lojie aboiij his nei k, have his usual eha- 
MCteis of inijjudenee and i>erseveiaiu e. 
d’hat he WMS a standaul wrifer cannot be 
«liso\vned, because a gTeat many veiy emi- 
nent authors foimed their style by Ins , 
but Ins sti^ndard w'as fai fioni being a just 
one; though, wdien party considerations 
arc* set aside, he ceitainly was jiossessed * 
of elegance, ease, and perspicuity. I 

Diyden, though a gieat and undisputed | 
genius, had the same cast as L’Ksl^angc. ! 
Mveii Ins ])lays discover him to be a jiarly j 
man, and the same jiiineipfe infects his 
.style 111 subjc'etsof the lightest natuie; but 
the lOnglish tongue*, a^' it stands at oresenl, 
is gieatly his debtor ^^le Inst gave it 
H'gular harmony, and discoveic .1 its latent 
powers. It wais his\pen that formed the 
(h)ngreves, the Piiors, an(|,the Addisons, 
who sueeta’de*! him; and had it not been 
for Drydeii, we never should have known 
a Pope, at least in the mendiaii hislie he 
now' {lii.plays. but Drydeii’s excellenecs^ 
as a.vviiter weie not eonfin^d to jioetry i 
alone. There if m his^rrose writings an, 
ease and elegayee that have never yet ' 
Jrecn so well united in woiks of taste or 
(uili'” ni. • 

d'he ’Ciiglish language o\|es very little ' 
to f^v\*iy, though, next to Shakespeaie, 
thegu.ilest genius Kngland ever jncTdueed 
tin liagedy. Ills excellences lay m ]>aml- 
mg diiuirtlv from nature, m catching eveiy . 
(‘motion )^t as it rises fiom the soul, and | 
m all the powu'rs of llie moving and , 
■ pathetic, lie <i[)pears to have liad no j 
learning, no critical kiuiwledge, and to 
. t • 


have lived m great distress. When he 
diecl, (which he did in an obscure house 
near the Minories) he had about him the 
cujiy of a tragedy, which, it seems, he had 
sole! for a trille to llentley the bookseller. 

1 liave seen an advertisement at the end 
of one of IfKstrange’s political jiapers, 
offeyng a lewaul to any cjiie w'ho should 
luing it to his shoj). What an invaluable 
treasure wa^ there ii retiiev.ahly lost l)y 
the ignorance and neglect of the :'ge he 
lived in. 

l.ee had a great command of language 
and vast force of e\]ucssion, both which 
the htsl of onr succeeding dr.imalic po(‘ts 
thought jiiojier to take for their models. 
Kowe, m particiilpi, seems to have caught 
that maimci, though in all other respects 
infeiioi. 'I he other poeds of that reign 
cont»])Uted hut little towards imiuovmg 
tile luiglish longue, and it is not eerlain 
whetlic'i they did not injure lalhei than 
imjuove it. Immoiality has its cant as 
well .IS party, and many shocking expres- 
sions now cicpl into the language, and 
became the transient fashion of the day. 
The uj)])er gidlei ies, by the jnevaleiicc of 
jiaily s|)int* weie courted with gieat .assi- 
duity, and a horse-laugh following ribaldry 
was lhe*highest instance of .a])])lanse, the 
chastity as well as eneigy of diction being 
ovei looked or lU'glected. 

Vntuous sentiment w.as recovered, but - 
eileigy of style never was. 'This, though 
disu'gai^led in jilays and jiaity w'ritmgs, 
still jirevailed amongst men of clmraeler 
and business The dc'sjratches of Sir 
Kicliard Kanshaw, Sir William (lodoljjhin, 
Lord Arlington, .and m.any other ministers 
of stale, are all of them, with respect to 
diction, m.anly, bold, and nervous. Sli 
\UiIl lam^ 'Pemple, though a man of no 
learning, had great Kuowdedge and expe- 
iience. lie wrote alw'ays like a man of 
.sense and a gentleman ; and his style is 
the model hy which tlie best prose writers 
in the leign of (^)uecn Anne formed theirs. 
Tlie beauties of Mr. Locke’s style, though 
not so much'ce^lebiated, are as striking as 
tli.at of his understanding. He never says 
moic nor less than he ought, and never 
m.^kes use of a w'ord that he could h.ave 
changed for a better. The same obser- 
vation bolds good of f)r. Sanuiel Clarke. 
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Mr. Locke was a pliilosoj)her ; his 
antagonist, Stillingfloet, Lishop of Wor- 
cestei , was a man of learning ; am* there- 
fore the contest between tliem was ifiiecjual. | 
The clearness of Mr. Locke’s head renders 
his language perspicuous, the learning of 
Stillingtleet’s clouds his. This is an in- , 
stance of the superiority of good sense 
over learning, towards the improvement | 
of every language. 

There is nothing peculiar to the lan- 
guage of Archliishop 'I'lllotson, but his 
manner of wriling is inimitable ; for one 
who reads him wonders why he himself 
did not think and speak it in that very 
manner. The turn of his jieriods is | 
agreeable though artlel.s, and eveiything , 
he says seems to flow spodtaiieously from , 
inwaidconvKtion. Harrow, though greatly , 
his sujienor in learning, falls short elf him 
in other respects. 

'I'he time seems to be at hand when 
justice will be done to Mr. Cowley’s piose | 
as well as poetical writings ; and though 
his friend Di. Sprat, Bishop of Rochester, 
in his diction falls fai shoit of the abilities 
for which he has been celebrated, yet there 
is sometimes a happj? flow in his periods, 
something that looks like eloquence The 
style of his siiccessoi, Atlerburj, lias been 
much commended by his friends, which 
always happens when a man distmguislies 
himself in jiarty ; but theie is in it nothmg 
extraordinary. Even the sjicecli which he 
made for himself at the bar of tl^e House 
of l.ords, before he was sent into exile, is 
void of eloquence, though it has been 
cried up by his friends to such a degiee 
that his enemies have suffered it to jiass i 
uncensured. ^ 

The philosophic manner of Lord Shaf- 
tesbury’s writing is nef.rer to that^f CiAwo 
than any English author has yet ai rived at ; 
but perhajis had Cicero written in Eng- 
lish, his composition would have greatly 
exceeded that of our countryman. The 
diction of the latter is beautiful, but such 
beauty as upon nearer iiis^yction carries 
witli it evident symptoms of alTcctation. | 
This has been attended with very dis- 
agreeable consequences. Nothing is, so 
easy to copy as affectation, and his Lord- 
ship’s rank and fame have procured him 
more imitators in Britain than any other 


writer I know ; all faithfully prcsierving 
his blemishes, but unhappily not one of 
his beauties. 

Mr. 'rrenchard and Dr. Davenant were 
])ohtical writers of great abilities m diction, 
and their jiamphletsf are now standards in 
that \tay of writing. They were followed 
by Dean Swift, wdio, though in othei 
respects far ,their supciior, never could 
arise to that manliness and clearness of 
dictidn m political writing for which they 
were so justly famous. . 

They w^eit* all of them exceeded by the 
late J.ord Bolingbroke,' \\’hose strength 
lay in that province ; 'mr as a pliilosojiher 
and a critic he was ill (jualified, being 
destitute of viiluc for the one, and oT learn- 
ing for the other. Ills writii^^s against 
.Sii Robert Walpole are jncomjtarably the 
best ])art of fiis works. The peisonal and 
jierpetiial antipathy he had for that family, 
to whose places tie thought hisownabilities 
had a right, gave a glow to hi^ style, and 
an edge to his manner, that never yet have 
been equalled in political writing. Jlis 
misfortunes and^lisappointmcnts gave his 
mind a linn whK:h his fi lends mistook for 
]>hiloiO]>]iy, and at one time of his life he 
had the ar^ to impose the same belief 
upon .some of his enemies. II is idea of 
a patriot king, wfliich I reckon (as indeed 
it w'asjb amongst hi^ w'ritings against Sir 
Robeit Walpol^ is a masterpiece of dic- 
tion. Evfii in his other works his style 
is excellent ; but w'lijre a man cither does 
not or will sot under.stand the .subject 
he WTites on, there must always be a 
deficiency.* In politics, he was generally 
ma.sfer of what he undertook ; m morals, 
never. , 

Ml. Adcfi^on, for a ha|)])y and niitural 
style, will be aU^ys an lionour to British 
litciature. Ilis dictioii, indeed, wants 
strength ; but it is eipial to all the subject^ 
he undertakes to handle, as he never (at 
least in his finished woiks) attempts any- 
thingeithei in the argumentative drd^imon- 
st rati VC way. 

Tliougli Sir Richard Steele’s reputationi 
as a pubhc’wnter was owing tc«hi.s con- 
nexions with Mr. Addison, yel* after their 
intimacy was formed, Steele sank in his 
Uicrit as an author. This was not owing 
so tnuch to thetevident superiority on the 
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part Addison, us to the nniuiUnul offoits | olliei fiuaids of tlic oi)]')osite paity. ’Hjoy 
wIiilIi Steele made to e(jnal oi ecli])SL liim. I \\]iort[>])pose a ministry lia\e al ways a Letter 
'rins emulatioiMlestroyed that genuine Ilow ' field (oi ridicule and reinoof than they 
of diction which is diseoveiahle in all his who defend it. 

lornier compositions. ^ Since that ])eiioil our writers have 

Whilst ihcir writings en^ai^ed attention either been ciicoiiraj^ed aliove their merits 
and tlie favour df (lie jnihlic, reittrated or below them. Some wlio were j)os- 
Imt unsnccessliil endeavours were made sess<#l of the meanest abilities acijuired 
V towards formiii^r aL;iainmar yfthe Knjj[Iish the liii^hest lueferments, while otliers w)io 
lan;;ua^a*. 'The autljois of those (‘Ifoits ‘ ’ ’ m their 

went U])on wioii^f priiicijiles. Instehd of* aj;e perisheil by want or neglect More, 
endeavouiing to retrench the absurdities Savage, and Amherst w'cre jiossesSed of 
of our language, and Ininginj* it to a cei- L^ieat abilities, yet diey were siiffe’cd to 
tain entegon, ' liieir grammars wt^e . feel all tlie nir tliat usually attend the 
othei than a C( llecdoii of rules attemjitmg j mgenfous and the imj)iLident — that attend 
to natiiialiye those absuidities, and In mg men of strong ])assions, and no phleg- 
them under a regular S)stem. inatu. reseive m their eonimand. 

Somewhat elteitual, however, miglit At ]n'escnl, *weie a man to attempt 
have been done towaids liMiij^'^thestaiulard .w .mjnove his fortune oi increase his 
of the Knglish language, had it not been I frienllsliij) by ]K)etiy, he would soon feel 


ol our language, aiifi biingnij* it to a cei- L^ieat abilities, yet diey were suffe’ed to 
tain entegon, ' liieir grammars wt^e . feel all llie nir lliat usually attend the 
othei than a C( llecdon of rules altemjitmg j mgenfous and the inij)i iident — tliat attend 
to natiiialiye those absuidities, and In mg men of strong ])assions, and no phleg- 
them under a regular S)stem. inatu. reseive m their eonimand. 

Somewhat elfeitual, however, miglit At ]5rescnl, *weie a man to attempt 
have been done towaids liMiij^'^thestaiulard .w .mjnove his fortune oi increase his 
of the Knglish language, had it not been I frienllshij) liy jKietiy, he would soon feel 
for the sjnrit of jiarty. For both Whigs j llie anxiety of djsa|)]iointmenl. 'fhe jiress 
and lories being anibilious P stand at lies ojien, and is a bcnefactot loevery suit 
the head o'" so gieat a design, the <,^>iuen’s of hteiatme but that alone, 
death hajijiened befoie any jdan of an | 1 am at a lo.ss whether to aseiibe tins 

academy cimld be resolved on. 1 falling off of the jmblic to a vicious taste 

Meanwhile, tlie nece^ ily of such an T in t>‘e jioet or m tlieiii, Terhajis both are 
inslitulion became eveiy day more ajiju- to be lejnvhended. Tliejioct, either drily 
ient. I lie jienodieal and jiolitical vv^iteis, (lulaetive, gives us^ rules whicli might 
who then swarmed, adojilcil the veiy woi si ajijieai alislruse even in a system of elhie4, 
niaimer of IMOslrange, till not only all | ()i% InllnTgly vidatilc, ^vliles^l]Hm the most: * 
decencN, but all |n-oi.iiety,()f language was j imvvorlby sulijeets; content, it heeangive 
lost 111 the nation, heslie, a jiciUwiiiei, i music instead of .sense; content, it 
with some wit and learning, insulti-d the ciyi jiaint to the imagination without any * 
governineiit every week with tfce grossest desires or endeax ours p, atle, i : tlH‘public^ 
almse. llis style aid maimer, liolh of j lbeiefor% with justice, discard such empty 
w nch weic illiheml, weue nmtated l)y ; .sound, which lias nothing but a jingle, or, 
Kidjiatu, Defoe, I Hinton, and others of j what is w or.se, the unmusical flow of blank 
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t he opjiosite Jiarty ; and dohflid jdeaded | verse, to recommend it. The late melliad 
the cause of atlieisin and immoialit^- m ! also, into which our newsjiaiiers hrfVe 


most in one, he ^rrew niosc iicen-, .He finils Jnmself, in this case 

tious m the otlietr._ ^ 1 |,,e inercv of nl wl, ’ h*, ' 


•C ,T... , rrt * 1 of men tvho have neither 

onauKtliLcndort^uccn Anncsreisjn aliilities nor leanhiiR to disUnimish his 
oOhe grcalest men in^Miijlaiid de- merit. He I finds his own comiiosition 
vote .lieir time to party, aiil then a imich mised willi the sordirl trash of every daily 

i.:r £ misr. ”',e= t. \ s:;:':, r “ '-r 
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him, and lie enrols himself in the lists of | 
dulness and of avarice for life. . ' 

Yet there are still amoiij( us men of the j 
{rreatest abilities, and who, in so^ie jiarts ' 
of learniii}^, have surpassed their jneile- | 
eessors. Justice and friendship mij;ht . 
here irniiel me to sjieak of names which ' 
will shine out to all posterity, but iiriulence 
restrains me from what 1 should otherwise j 
eagerly embrace. Envy might rise against , 
every honoured name 1 should mention, I 
since scarcely ome of them has net those 
who are his enemies, or those who desjuse 
him, &c. 

• 

OF TITK OPEUA IN ENCiLAND. 

The rise and fall oC our amusements 
pretty much resemble tliat ol empim. 
Tliey this day llounsh without any visible 
cause for such vigour ; the next lhe)»decay 
without any reason that can be assigned 
for their downfall. Some yeais ago the 
Italian opera was the only fashionable 
amusement among our nobility 'I’he 
managers of the play-houses dreaded it ns^ 
a mortal enemy, and our very jioets listed 
themselves in tlie ojiiiosition : at present 
the house seems descTted; sing 

to empty benches; even rnnee Vologese 
^himself, a youth of great expectations, , 
sings himself out of breath, and lattleshis ' 
' chain to no juirpose. j 

^'() say the truth, the opera, as it is cyn- ! 
ducted among us, is but a very huindrum 
amu.seinent : in other count riesy he deco- ; 
rations aie entirely magnificent, the singeis ' 
all excellent, and the biirletta.s, or inter- ; 
ludcb, (juite entertaining; the best poets 
compose the words, and the best masters , 
the music; but with us it is otherwise » 
the decorations arc but irifling and cheap ; 
the singers, Mattel oiily exccpte^l, biiPin-, 
different. Instead of interlude, we have 
those sorts of ski])ping dances w^hich are 
calculated for the galleries of the theatre. 
Iwery iicrformer sings his favourite song, 
and the music is only a medley of old Italian 
airs or some meagre mocjjery ca]nicio. i 
When sucli is the case, it is not much to ■ 
be wondered if the opera is pretty much 
neglected. The lower orders of peimle i 
have neither taste nor fortune to relish 
such an entertainment; tjicy wmuld find 
more satisfaction in the “ Roast Beef of 


Ohl England” than in tlie Imesl closes of 
an eunuch ; they sleep amidst all the agony 
of recitative. (Ei the other hand, peojde 
of fortune or taste can hardly be pleased 
where theie is a visible poverty in the 
decorations, and air entire want of taste in 
the i# imposition. 

Would it not surprise one, that when 
Melastasio i^ so well known in Englantl, 
and so universally gidmireil, the manager 
or the eomjxjser should have recourse 
to any '^dher operas than those written 
by him? i might yentun to say, that 
“wrijlen by Melastasio*”' put, up in the 
bills of the day, would alone be sufficient 
to fill a house, since thus the atlmirers of 
j sense as well as sound might finil enter- 
tain men 1. 

The jierformers also sjioiild be enlreal(‘d 
to sing only their yarts, without cla])ping 
in any of then own favourile airs. I must 
own, that siicli songs are genet ally to 
I me the mo'-t disagieealile m^the world. 

I livery singer generally chooses a favourite 
air, not from the excellency of the music, 
but from diiricu^y; such songs are gener- 
ally chosen as fjirprise ratlier than jdease, 
w'her^‘ the jieiTormer may sliow' his com- 
pass, his bryath, and his volubility. 

Hence proceed those unnatural start- 
ings, those unmusical closings, and .shakes 
lenglliimed out to jiainful continuance: 
such, indeed, ^lay show a voice, but it 
must givif a truly delicate ear the utmost 
uneasiness. Such f'lcks are not imisie; 
neither CoreUi nor J’ergolesi ever jier- 
mittcd them, and they begin even to be 
discontinued in Italy, where they first had 
thefr rise. 

And now T am upon the subject; om 
composers^lso .should affect greator sim- 
plicity ; let thc9 bass "def have all the 
variety they can give it,* let the body of 
the music (if I may so ex])ress it) be 
various as tlTey please ; but let them avoid 
ornamentin{i a liarren ground woik ; let 
them not attempt by jlourishinff tti cheat 
us of* solid harmony. 

The w'orks of Mr. Rameau are neve^ 
heard w'itlfout a surprising effect. I can 
attribute it only to the simplicny he every- 
where observes, insomuch that some of 
Jiis finest harmonics are often only octave 
^ an^ unison. #This simple manner has 
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fjrcaU’i* powers than is i^eiier.illy unarmed ; 
and were iiot siicli a dcmonstrahoii mis- 
placed, I think, fioin the pnncijiles of 
nuisic, it lie jiroved to he most 

aj^n'cealile. 

lUit to leave j,^enrt-al leHection, with ■ 
the present set of j)errnnni“rs tlie ojferas, ' 
if tile condiutor tliinks ])ro])er, may he 
carried on willi some snccci^s, since they 
have all some merit, ^ if not as actors, at 
least as smi^nns. Sij^nora Mallei is at'fmce* 
hoth a ])ei/ict actress and a veiy fine 
sm[rc-r. She is jjos^ssed of ti (me sensi- 
bility ill hyr mannei, and seldom m<iuloe^ 
those' e\liava^L,Mnl anri unmusical fh^dits of 
voire comjilamed of hcfoie. Cornacim, 
on llu' other hand, is a very indiheient 
actor hiis,a most immeammr face— seems | 
not to fi'cl his j^irt-is infected with aj 
pas'^ion of sliowinj;) hi^ compass; hut, to' 
reeom|)eiise all these defects, his \oiee is ’ 
melodious he has vast comjiass ami i^ieat i 
voliihility fhis swell and ^shake aiv* ])ei- I 
fectly fine, unless that he continues the | 


Jattei too long. Jn short, whatever the 
defeats of his action may he, they aie 
amply lecoinjiensed by his excellency as a 
singci ;*iior can I avoid fancying tlial he 
might make a much greater figure in an 
oratorio than ujioii the stage. 

llowevc), i]])on the whole, I know not 
wheljier ever ojx'ias can he kept up in 
Kngland; they .seem to he entirely cxytic, 
and icquirc the nicest management and 
care Instead of tins, the care of them is 
assigned to men nnac(|namted woth the 
genius and disjiosition of the pco[)le they 
w'oiild aiiuise, and wdiose only motives 
are niTniediale gam. Whether a discoii- 
tniiiance of such entertainments would he 
mole to the loss ()i*lo the arlvanlage of the 
nation, 1 will nht take uiion me to deler- 
nmie, since it is as much our interest to 
induct foreigners of taste among us on the 
one hand, as it is to discourage those 
lulling memhi'is of sociely who generally 
torn] lose the oiieiatical dramatis pcrsoiitc 
on the other. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE PRf:SENT STATE -OF 

POLITE LEARNING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

It has been so lojrjr the practnc to^'cpresent litcrTtture as dcclDuiin^that cvefy renewal 
of this loinpltunt nmo (omes with diminished injluenic. 'J'he p.iblu has been so often 
e\cited by a false alann^fhat at pre^^ent the neaier we appioach the threatened p&iod of 
decay ^ the more onr security i in teaser. 

a will now probiddy be .said^ Unit tal'iin^ the deiay of gen iu\ for pantul^ as 1 do^ 
ar^nes either nu'ntment or partiality^ J'he writer possessed offline^ it may beasseriedy 
IS' willing to enjoy it without a rniuL by lessening ez'ery toinpetitlfr oi ^ if uinsiiccessfuly 
he IS demons to turn upon others the contempt which is lei'clfed at hiinsilj . and beiiip 
convuted at the bar of literary jus'tne, hopes for pardon by aiiusiny rceiy bn^her of the 
same piofcssion, • 

Sensible of this^ 1 am at a toss where to find an apoloyy for pei SLstiny to ariaty^n the 
merit of the aye , for joininy in a try 7ohnJf the /udnious lun^ long .since lefl to be kept 
lip by the vulgar , and for adopting the sentiments of the miilUiude in a peifoiiiiame 
that at best can please fnily a fw. 

Complaints of oui deyeneracy in literature.^ as 7vell as hi nioials., 1 oivn., have been 
frequently exhibited of late, but Jtrm to be enforcid moie with the ardoin of deiJous 
declamation than the calmness of deliberate inquiry, llu dullest critu, who strives at 
a reputation for delicacy ly slunoing he lannot be phased, may ^athetu ally assure us, 
that our taste is upon the deeline: may consign ei'cry nioder^ performaiue to oblivion, 
and bequeath nothing to posterity, e.xiept the labours of mtr ancestors, or his oivn. Such 
general uroectroc, lunvroer, cotroey^ no instruction, all it teaches i%, that the confer dis- 
likes an age by 7ohuh he is probably disrcgai ded. J'he mariner of being useful on the 
subfcct 7vould be, to point out the symptoms, to ini’cstigate the causes, and direct to tin 
remedies, of I he approai hi ng decay. JJiis is a subject hitherto unattempted in criticism, 
— perhaps it is the only subject in 7dhiih (ritici\nfiean be useful. 

J 1)70 far the 7oriter is equal to such an undertaking the reader must determiiie ; yet 
perhaps his observations iiiay be just, though his manner^f e.xpressing them should^ only 
^serve as an example oj^l/ie ci'rors fje undertakes to reprove. ^ • 

PIo7>etty, henoroer, is not permitted to usurp the place of reason ; /4 may attend, but 
shall not conduct the inquiry. But it should be obsen'ed, that the more original anj^ 
performance is, the more it is liable to deviate ; for cautious stupidity is always in the 
right. 


CHAPTER# If decline in another, wc shall be almost 

The Catises nvhich contribute to the Decline of induced to accusc Nature of jjartiality ; as^ 
Learning. jf hjij* exhausted all he|| (!fiorts in 

If we consider the revolutions which have adorning one age, while she left the suc- 
happened in the commonwealth of letters, cecding entirely neglected. It is not to 
survey the rapid progress* of learning in Nature, however, but to ourselves alone, 
one period of antiquity, or its amazing thaf this partiality must be ascribed ; the 
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seeds (“f excellence are sown in eveiy age, 
and it IS wholly owing to a wrong direc- 
tion in the passions oi ]nirsinls of mankind 
that they have nut received the jiroper 
cultivation. - 

As m the best regtilateil societies the 
very laws which at first give ihe giWern- 
ment solidity may in llieeiul contribute to 
its dissolution, so tin* efforts ^vhich might 
have jnomoted leainnig in its feeble com- 
mentemeiit may, if eoiiliiuied, retarfl its 
piogiess "riie ])fiths of science, which 
wiie.it fust mtrieati*, bei aiisc* untrodden, 
may at l.'V't grow toilsome, becaii'^* too 
nuicli fre(|uenLed “As learning ail vances, 
the can^liilales foi its honours become more 
luimeioiis, and theacijiiisitionof fame more 
iiiueitam:. the modest may desjiair of 
altammg it, and ^ic* ojmleiit^thiiik it loo 
preiaiious to pursue. ^ 'I'hus the task of 
sMp|)oiting the honour of t^ie times may at 
last devolve on indigence and effiontery ; 
while leaiiiiig must paila]ce ol lh(‘ con- 
tempt of its ])rofessois. 

'To illustrate these asseitions, it may be 
juojiei to take a slight ii'Vfw of thi'declme 
of am lent learning; to omsider how far 
its depravation ^vas owing to the iyipos- 
sibility of supjiortmg conliipied jierfec- 
tion ; in what respects it ]uoceeded from 
voluntary corruption ; and how far it was 
hastened on by at Ci lent If modern 
learning be comjiared v ith aueient m 
these diffcient lights, a jiaralkl between 
liotli, which has hilllalo produced only 
vain dispute, may coiitiibnte to amuse- 
ment, perha|)s to instruction We sliall 
thus be eriahh'd to ])erceive whkl period of 
aiiti(|uity the jiieseiit age most resemWes ; 
whelhetf we are making advances towards 
excelk'iice, or retiring aiyain To jirimeval 
obscurity: W'e ?liall tliiis he taught to 
acquiesce in tlio*^* tlefects which it is im- 
possible to ])i event, and reject all faulty 
innovations, though offcreif under the 
s])ees)us titles of improvcm|nL 

I ' .irnlng, when planted in any country, 
IS irinsieiit ami fading, nor does it flourish 
Oill slow gradations of imjiroveinent have 
natiirali4td It to the soil. It irtakes feeble 
advances, “egins among the vulgar, and 
rises into pqwitation among the great. It 
cannot be established in a stale at onti^ 
by intr(>ducing the learned of other cciun- 


tiles; these may grace a court, but seldom 
enlighten a kingdom. Ptolemy Phihadel- 
phus,Ca)nstantme Poriihyrogameta, Alfred, 
Ol Charlemagne, might have invited learned 
foreigners into their dominions, but could 
not establish leaiiimg. While in the radi- 
ance of royal favour, every art and science 
seenv.'d to flourish; but when that was 
withdrawal, they quickly felt the ngjnirs 
of a strange climate, and with exotic con- 
stitutions ])erished liy neglect. 

As tlie arts and sciences are slow' in 
coming to ni.ituiity, it is requisite, in order 
to then ])erfe( lion, dial the stale should 
1)0 |)eAiianent which gives them reception. 
Theie aie mimlieiless attempts without 
success, and expe.inieiits wulhout conclu- 
sion, between tiie first rudiments of an art 
and its utmost pt'ribction ; lictween the 
outliiH.‘s of a sliadovv and the picture of an 
Aju'lles. Leisure is ie(|uiied to go thiough 
the tedious inteival, to join the e\])erieiice 
of predecessois to oiii own, or enlaigeour 
views by building ou the ruined attempts 
,()f former adveiituiers. All this may be 
])ei formed m a society of long coiilimi- 
aiice ; l)ut if tlie kingdom ])e but of short 
duration, :\s was ihetase of Aiabia, learn- 
ing seems locval, sympathises with its 
j)ohtienl "struggles, and is nnnihilated in 
its dissolution. 

I But permanence in a stale is not alone 
j sii|ficient ; it is requisite, .ilso, for this end, 

I that it should be free Naturalists assure 
us, that §11 animals aie sagacious in pro- 
i jioitioii as they aie lemov'ed from the 
! tyranny of uthers. In native lilierty the 
I elephant is a citi/eii, and the beaver an 
j architect; but vvlienever the tyrant man 
|»iiitrudes u])on their coinmumty, their spirit 
I IS bi oken, they seepi anxious only for safety, 
* anrt thei^ intellects f§iffer an equal diminuf* 

I tion with their piosperity. The parallel 
j will hold with regard to mankind. Fear 
iiatuially repicsses invention — benevo- 
lence, ambition ; for in a nation of slaves, 
as m the despotic govermntmts of the East, 
to labour aft^r Janie is to be a candidate 
foi danger. 

'I o attain literary excellence also it is 
requisite that tlie soil and climate should, 
as much as jiossiblc, conduce to happiness. 
Thecarth inusksujqdy man with the neces- 
saries ol life, before he has leisure or incli- 
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nation to j^uisue more refined enjoyments. 
The climate also must be equally iiidul- 
gent ; (or, in too warm a region, the mind 
is relaxed into langu()r,and by the oi)])05ite 
excess is chilled into torpid inactivity. 

These are the principal advantages which 
tend to the improvement of learning; and 
all these were united in the states of Greece 
and Rome. 

We must now examine what hastens, or 
prevents, its decline. 

'Fhose who behold the phenomena of 
nature, and content themselves with tl 
view, without iiifpiiring into their causes, 
are i)erba))S wiser than is geiieiall^ ima- 
gined. Tn this manner our rude ance.stors 
were acijuainted with 4acts; and ]n)etry, 
which heljied the imagination and the 
memory, was thought the most ]}roper 
vehicle for conveying their knowledge to 
])osterily. It was the poet who hai mo- 
nixed the ungrnteful accents of his native 
dialect, W'ho Idled it above common con- 
versation, and shajied its rude combina- 
tions into order. From him the orator^ 
formed a style; and, though poetry fiisl 
rose out of prose, in turn it ga\e birth to 
every prosaic excellence. Musical ]>eriod, 
concise ex [u ession, and delicacy of senti- 
ment, were all excellencies derived from 
the ])oet; in slioit, he not only ])receded, 
but formed the orator, philosopher, and 
historian. ^ 

When the observations of ]»ast ages 
were collected, philosijphy nexltbegan to 
examine their causes. She had number- 
less facts from which to draw proper in- 
ferences, ancl poctiy had taught ^ler the 
strongest expiession to enforce them. 
Thus, the Greek philo.sophers, for instance,* 
exerted all their linpp)* talents in the in- 
vestigation of truth«and the jiroducTion* 
of beauty. They saw that there was 
more excellence m captivating the judg- 
ment, than in raising a momentary as- 
tonishment. In their arts, they imitated 
only such parts of nature as might please 
the representation whe sciences ; 
they cultivated such parts of knowdedge 
as it was every man’s duty to know. 
Thus learning was encouraged, pro- 
tected, honoured, and, in its turn, it 
adorned, strengthened and hamionized 
the community 


But, as the mind is vigorous aiufactive, 
and experiment is dilatory and painful, 
the s])irit of philosophy being excited, 
the reasoiier, when destitute of experi- 
ment, had le^ouise to theory, and gave 
up what w'as useful* for refinement. 

("i4tics, sophists, grammanan.s, rheto- 
ricians, and commentators, now began to 
figure ill ihc^lilcrary cornmonwcaltli. In 
the dawn of .science such are generally 
modbst, and not entirely useless. Their 
])crformances serve to* maik the pi ogress 
►f learmug,*lhoiigli they seldom contribute 
to il^ mqirovemeiit. ifiUas ijoihmg but 
speculalKui was reqfihed in making pro- 
ficients in their ics])ective dejiajtments, 
so neither the satire nor the contempt 
of the wise, though Socrates , was of the 
number, iioj^ the laws, levelled at tliem 
by the state, llioii^di Cato was in the le- 
gislature, could prevent llieii approaches. 
]’os.sessed of all the advantages of unfeel- 
ing diilness, lajioiious, mseiisilile, and pei- 
seveiiiig, they still proceeded mending 
and mending every woik of gemus, or, 
to speak withffat irony, undei mining all 
' that was police and useful. Libraries 
Wert* loarlecl, but not enriched, with their 
I labours, while the fatigues of rcatling their 
. ex])lanator\ comments was tenfold that 
I which might suffice for understanding the 
I origiiwil ; and then" w'oiks effectually in- 
j creased our aj^jilication, by professing to 
I remove iff 

I Against so obstinate and irrefragable 
an enemy w^iat could avail the unsup- 
; ported sallies of gemus, or the o])pc)sition 
j of tiansitcVy resentment? In short, they 
I coiTquered by persevering, claimed the 
light of (jictating upon every Avork of 
I taste, senlinienl;^ or genius, and, at last, 

I when destitute of other employment, like 
' the supermunerary domestics ol the great, 

, made work^or each other. • 

They now look ujxm them to teach 
poetry to tllose w-ho w\anted genius, and 
* the yower of disputing to lho.se wh« knew 
nothing of the subject in debate. It was 
observed how some of the most admire# 
I poets hacf copied nature, these 

j they collected dry rules, dignified with 
\ long names, and such w^ere obtmded iqion 
,dlhe public for their improvement. Coni- 
I mffn sense w'oflld be apt ^o suggest, t^at 
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the art might be studied to more advan- It is to these, tlicn, that the depravation 
tage ratlier by imitation than precejit. | of agcient polite learning is principally 
It might .suggi'st that those rules were I to be a'>Lribe<l. lly them it was separated 
collected, not from natuie, hut a cojiy of ! from uSnmon sense, and made the ju'oper 
nature, and woiiUl coiisefiiienlly give us em])loyinent of sjieculative idleis. IVlen 
still fainter lesemblinfesororiginal beauty, bied uji among books, and seeing nature 
it might still suggest, that explaiiitd wit only by reflection, could do little except 
makes but a feeble imjnessioii ; that the hiint#after perjilexity and confusion. The 
observations of others are scjrin forgotten, ]uiblic, theiefore, with reason rejeclyd 
those made by ours'jlves are permanent learning, when thus fendcied barren, 
and useful, lint it seems understanflmgs* though volumiiiou.s ; for we may be as- 
of every si/e were ao be mechanically in- I MU ed, that the genciality of mankind 
structed in poeliy. Tf the re.aler was too i never lose a passion foi letters, while they 
dull to rglish tlie beauties c)f Virg^, the ; eontiiuie to he eithei amusing oi useiiil. 
eoiiiinent of Scrviiu was ready to brighten 1 It Vas siicli writers as these that 
his imaginalioii ; if d'ereiice could not reiuleie<l learning unfit for muting and 
raise Inin to a smile, fA'.intius w'as at | stiengthening ci\^l society, oi for jiro- 
hand, w'llli a long-winded scholium, to ! nioting the vit'ws of ambition. 'J'rue 
increase his titilkitioii. Such rules rue ' ]>hilosu])hy had kej)l the (Irecian states 
calculated to make bjpcklu'ads talk, hut i ceiiic'^lcd into one effective liody, more 
all the lemmata of the Lyceum aie unable than any law foi that puipose; and the 
to give him feelin ' ’ ' ’ ' 


■ — , b.trurian })hiloso]»hy, which jirevailed in 

but it vj'iuld he endless to recfiuiit all the Inst ages ol Rome, inspired those 
the absuulities W'hieh were hatche<l in the patriot virtues w’IikIi ]>aved the way to 
schools of those sj)eci()us idleis; be it univeisal emi)iie. Rut by the labours of 
suHiciuit to say, that t|)ey increased as cmpnKMitalois, when plulosophy became 
learning iinju-oved, but •■warmed on its abstruse or trillingly minute- when doulit 
(lechne. It was then that every wyrk of w.is presented instead of knowledge—* 
taste was Imried in long conupeiits, eveiy when the oialor w.is taught to chaini the 
use/ui subiecl in moials was (hstmguishcd multitude witli the music of lus ix nods 
aw ay into casuistry, and doubt and subtlety and jironounced a declamation that might 
diaraclcrised the lemming ni tlie age. be sung as well as s])oken, and often upon , 
Mctiodoius, Valeiius ] rv^iuis, Aldus (n‘l- i su^ijccts wholly fictitious,— m such cirLS 
lius, Jedianus, boethuis, and liuiidied j cumslances, learning was entirely nnsuited 
<ul.e.-s, to .0 auiuainfcd w ,om ,..,-1,1 ; to all II,* purposes of };oven„i,e„l, or the • 
show much lead,,,;; a.id Uut I.tlle )udi;- j designs of the amliilious. As long as the ' 
nient ; these, I say, ina.le e ho.ee eaeli of ; sciences could ii.Hueuce the state, and its ■ 
an author, and de ivered all titeii load of ; politics were stiengthened by them so 
learning on Ins hack, '^hame to* onr : long did Ihe eonimunity give them eo’im- ■ 
ancesliys. many of llieir works have plcnanee and pioleelion. ’ lint the wiser 

[um!Sf l,i's‘‘s,,ffTl inankind.would not be imi>os6fe 

liimsclf has suffeted mutilation. r upBn l.y uniiitelligihie largon nor like & 

III a wonl, thiicommonwealth of hlera- knight in raiitagniel,’ swallow a’ chimera 
' lire wa.s at last wholly oveirun by these for a hieakf.tst, dio.igh even cooked bv 
St . . 'ous ti ifleis. Men of r?ai genius were Arisl»»ilc As flip i ^ 

loste the multitude, or, asln a wo. Id of, less in the state, he also hJcamr toT 
fooi. ,.t \Vcre folly to aim at bcmganonly I teniptihlc. In the times of Lucian he 

exception, obliged to conlorm to every ■ was chieflv r i ■ ■ 

‘Lrevailmgahsurdily ofthetimes. Origima'l ! lnrm^p.:.hLt"tml h^h^:;.,.'" 

mg, as d |own s'llpi^annumkcTitowili i nii'' arts and sc,?nc™w uTf It®"' 

ii.;: rn7C7?„ctiaT:;,r i: ' t&'iLETr' r 

lormer achievements. , • i sciei^lik 

I sciences began to want grace, and the 
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polite arts solidity; these grew crabbed , 
and sour, those meretricious and gaudy; ■ 
llie philosopher became disgustingly pre- ' 
cise, and the poet, ever straimfig after 
grace, caught only lincry. 

These men also contributed to obstruct 
the progress of wisdom, by addicting their 
readers t(^ one particular sect, or ^ome 
favouiite science. They generally earned 
on a petty traffic in some little creek : 
within that they busily plied about, and 1 
drove an insignificant trade; but never 
ventured out into the great ocean of know- 
ledge, nor went beyond the bounds that 
chance, conceit, 01 laziness, had fi^t jne- J 
scribed their inquiries. Their disciples, 
instead of aiming at bcung originals them- 
selves, became imitators of that ineiit 
alone wdncli was constantly proposed for 
their admiration. In cvercises itf this 
kind the most stupid aie generally most 
successful ; for there is not in nature a 
more imitative animal than a dunce. 

Hence ancient leainiiig may be dis- 
tinguished into three periods, — its com- 
mencement, or the age of jioets , itf 
maturity, or the age of philosophers ; and 
its decline, or the a^e of ciitics. In the 
poetical age commentators were very 
few, but might have in somd respects 
' been useful. Tii its ])hilosopliical, their 
assistance must necessarily become ob- 
noxious; yet, as if the nearer ue ap- 
proached perfection, the more we stood 
' in need of their directions, in t^ns ]>eriod 
' they began to glow numerous. Ihit when 
polite learning was no more, then it was 
those literary lawgiveis made the mo^t 
formidable aiipearanee. Conuptisstma 
repHhlua^ plunmu' • 

But let us take a inijit distinct view of 
*>^osc ages of igncyfance in wjiich 4 alst; 
refinement had involved mankind, and sec 
how far they resemble our own. 

CHAPTER IL 

. I l r»/ //u Oheure 

WllATi'.vi'.K the skill of any country may 
^ be in sciences, it is from its excellence 
in polite learning alone that it must 
expect a character from posterity. ^Phe 
poet and the historian are they who diffuse 
a lustre upon the age, an 3 the uhilosophcr 


scarcely acquiies any applause, unless his 
character be introduced to the vulgar by 
their mediation. 

The obscure ages winch succeeded the 
decline of the Roman empire, aic a striking 
inslanee of ftiie truth of this assertion. 
WliLj^^ever jieriod of llmse ill-fated times 
wc happen to turn to, we shall perceive 
more skill in the sciences among the jiro- 
fessors of them, more abstruse and deeper 
inqiMty into every philosojihical subject, 
and a greater show of, subtlety and close 
reasoning, tiian in thejnosl enlightened ages 
of all antKjuity. P>ut tlfeii writings weie 
mer^si)eculiilive amu^'iiients, ifiicl all their 
researches exhausted iqxm trifles. IJn- 
skilled m the arts of adorning thetr know- 
ledge, or adapting it to eommon sense, 
i then voluminous prudiictions'resl pcace- 
■ fully in ouP hliraiics, (V, at best, arc in- 
] (juired after fiom Inotives of curiosity, not 
I by the seholai* but the virtuoso. 

1 1 am not insensible that several late 

' French histofians ha\c exTiihitcd the 
obscuie ages in a very different light. 

! They have re^csented them as utterly 
ignorant both pi aits and sciences, buried 
j in the jirofouudcst darkness, or only illu- 
mmateil with a feeldc gleam, which, like 
1 an e\])iriiig tajier, rose and sunk by mter- 
j xals. Such a.ssertioiis, however, though 
they seive to help out the declaimer, 

! should be i aubou.siy admitted by the his- 
‘ torian. J'kir mstance, the tenth century 
IS particulaily distinguished by posterity 
w itli Ihcajqx^llatiim ol obscure. Yet even 
j in this the readei’s memory may possibly 
! suggest tile names of some whose works, 
j stiU preserved, discover a most extensive 
; eiudition, though rendered almost useless 
I by affectation and obscurity. A jTew of 
I their iiam#> aAl wntwigs may be men- 
tioned, which wnll serve at once to con- 
I firm what I assert, anS give the reader 
an idea of tvhat kind of learning an age 
declining i^ito obscmity chiefly chooses 
to cultivate. • ^ 

iVbout the tenth century flourished Leo 
I the philosopher. We have seven voTum^ 
I folio of his collections of laws,*i)ublishea 
I at Paris, 1647. He wrote tiion the art 
I military, and unclei stood also astronomv 
; and judicial astrology. He w'as seven 
^ ti*ies more vi^uminous than Plato. 
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SolfMiion, the (jcrman, wrote a most t‘le- ■ pliysiciaii. We have remaining but two 
gajit dictionary (jf the Latin longue, still j voluyies folio of his philological per- 
])reservefl in the university of Louvain : i fonnances. However, the historian who 
Pantaleon, in the lives of Ills illustrious ■ prehsef the life of the author to his work 
countrymen, speaks of it in the warmest ; says tliat lieAviote many more, as he kept 
strains of rapture. •! )ictif)naty writing writing (luring the course of a long 
was at tliat time fnuch in fashion, a ! life. 


C'oiistantinc Lorphyrogeiu ta was a man 
universally skilled in the sciences, liis 
tracts on the adinniistj-ation of an em]nre, 
on tactics, and on laws, were imblnshed 
some years since at, Lt‘>deii 11 is (,ourt -- 
for he was ein])en^r of the? K.a.st~was 
lesoited to by tlit^ learned fiom all ji.irU 
of till* world. 

Luilprandus w^as a most voluminous 
histoiian, and paitieularly famous foi the 
history of his ow'ii times 'I’lie compli- 
ments ])ai(i him as a waiter arc saul to 
exceed even Ins (jwn volumiiflnis jnoduc- 
tioiis 1 cannot jiass (iver one of .i l.iter 
djte made him by a (ibrmaii divine : 
“ LiiitpraiKlns nuiuiuam lAutprando dis- 
Nimihs.” 

Alfric composed several grammars and 
diaionarie.s still preserv/;(i among the 
curious. 

Lope Sylvester the Second wrote a 
treatise on the spheic, on arithmetm and 
geometry, pulihshed some years since at 
}*m is. 

Michael Lsellus liveij in this age, j^vhosc 
books on the sciences, I \wll not scriijile 
to asseit, contain mine learning tiluin those 
of any one ol the earl|LT ages. ILs eru- 
dition was indeed amazing ; and he w'as 
as Voluminous as he W'as learned 'rhe 
character given him by Allaliu^ has, per- 
haps, more tiuth in it than will •be 
granted jiy tliosc wdio have seen none of 
his jirgductions. There was, ^ys he, no 
science with whic4i he w#» uificquamted, 
none which he djd not write something 
upon, and none which lie did not leave 
b 1 or than he found it. To mention 
lus \orks would be endless.^ IIis com- 
iiiciitaiies? on Aristotle alone amount to 
three Icilios. • 

^ Bertlioldus Teutonicus, a very volumi- 
nous histi^rian, was a ]’)olitieian,«and wnote 
against tlic^mvernmcnt under which he 
lived ; hiU most of his writiiig.s, though 
nol all, .lie lost 

Constantius A ter was a j;Jiilosopher »cr 


Lipiibeiliis published an iiniveisal his- 
' toiy about this time, which has li^'en 
I printed at Krankfoit in folio. An univeisal 
1 history m one folio ! If he had consulted 
with Ills bookseller, he would have .spun 
I It out to ten at least ; hut Larnliertiis iniglit 
' h.ive h.id too mueh modesty, 
j liy this tinu the reader jierceives the 
s])iiit of learning whicli at that time pre- 
j vailed, d'he igni)*anee of tlic age was not 
I owing to a dishke of kiiowdedge, but a 
false standard of taste was erected, and a 
i w'roii^ direction given to jdiilosojihical 
in()uiry. It wsas tlic fashion of the day to 
WTiledittionaiies, connnentanes, and com- 
jiilations, and to evajioratc m a folio the 
spirit that could scarcely liave sufficed fur 
an epigram. Tlie most barbarous tinie.s 
Jiad men of learning, if commentators, 
coiiqiilers, ]K>lemic divines, and intricate 
melapbysi Clans dcsel^^ed the title. 

I have mentioned hut a very incon- 
siderable* minilier of the w'riters m this 
age of obscurity The multiplicity of tlieir 
publications w'lll at least eijiial those of 
any similar iienod of the most polite anti- 
(luuy. As, therefore, the wTiters of those 
times ar(^ almost entirely forgotten, w^c 
may infer that Die number of jjiiblications 
alone wall never secure any agt' wliat.soever 
from oldivion. Nor can jinutiiig, contraiy 
to wliaf Mr. Heumelle has remarked, pre- 
sent literary decline for the future, since 
it only increases Jlie numlier I'lf books, 
.without a;lvancing %*ir intrinsic merit. 

('TIATTER HI. 

<]/ Rx' ffy'^ent .S/aA' of Polite Lcarfinir in 
Hilly 

now' come to mo- 
del n times, aiu1,pn running ovei Isurope, 
we shall find that wlierever learning has 
been cultivated, it has flourished by the 
same advantages as in Greece and Rome; 
anif that, wherever it has declined, it sinks 
by the same entases of decay. 

Daiilc, the poet of Italy, who wrote in 
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the Ihirteeiilh century, was tiic first who 
attempted to bring learning fioiy the 
cloister into the community, and paint 
human nature in a language acApted to 
modern manners. He addressed a bar- 
barous people 111 a method suited to their 
aiijirehensions; united piirgaloiy and the 
river Styx, St. Teter and Virgil, li^aven 
and hell, together, and shows a strange 
mixture of good sense and absurdity, d'hc 
truth is, he owes most of his reputation 1 
to the obscurity of the times in which he 
lived. As in the land of liemn a man 
may pass for a piodigy of ])arts who can ! 
read, so 111 an age of barbarity .f small ' 
degree of excellence ensures success. But ' 
it was great merit in kim to have lifted 
up the standard of iiatuil, in spite of .all 
the ojijiosition and the persecution he 
received from c< mtemporary criticism. To 
this btandarrl every succeeding genius re- 
sorted ; the germ of every art and science 
began to unfold ; and to mutate nature 
was found to be the surest way of imitating 
antnpnty. In a century or two after, mo-^ 
deni Italy might justly boast of riv.albng 
ancient Kome; eipial in some branches of 
polite learning, aiid*not far surpassed in 
others. 

They soon, however, fell from emulating 
the wonders of anticjuily into simjde 
admiration. As if the word had been 
given, when Vida and Tasso wrote^on 
the arts of poetry, the whole swarm of 
critics was up. The Speronis ^ the age 
attempted to be awkwardly merry; and 
the Virtuosi and the Nascotti sat upon the 
merits of every contemporary jierfori nance. 
After the age of Clement VII. the Italians 
.seemed to think that there was more ineriW 
in praising or censuring well, than m 
writing well ; almost every sybse([ftent* 
performance since their lime being de- 
signed lather to show the excellence of 
the critic’s taste than his genius. One or 
two poets, indeed, seem at jireseni born 
to redeem the lionour of their country. 
Metastasio has restored jia^iire m all her 
simplicity, and Maffci is the fir^t that has 
introduced a tragedy among his country- 
men without a love-plot, Perhaps ,thc 
Samson of Milton and the Athalia of 
Racine might have beeq his guides ' 
such an attempt. But two poets in an 


age are not suflicient to revive the splen- 
dour of decaying genius ; nor should we 
consider them as the standard by which 
to characterise a nation. Our measures 
of literary reputation must be taken rallier 
from that niftiieroHS class of men who, 
])lac*d above the vulgaV, are yet beneath 
the great, and who confer fame on others 
without iec(;ivmg any portion of it them- 
selves, ^ 

In Italy, then, we shall nowhere find a 
strongei jiassion for Uic arts of taste, yet 
no countiy»making piore fi'chle efforts to 
pronjole either, d’lie Vrrttiosi .and Filo.sofi 
.seem to h.ive divided the Iaicye]oj)eciia 
between each other. Both inviolably 
attached to their resj)edive jiursuris; and, 
from an ()p})osi 1 i()n of char|vcler, each 
holding the other in Ijic most sovereign 
contempt. 'I’lie Virtuosi, professed critics 
of beauty in the works of ail, judge of 
medals by the*smell, and jiictiiies by feel- 
ing: in slaliiaiy, hang ovei^i fragment 
with the most ardent ga/e of admiration ; 
though waiilnig the head and the othei 
extremities, if ^ig from a rum, the Torw 
becomes ineslunable. An unintelligible 
nioiniment of Ktruscan barbarity cannot 
be siifficiei'y.ly prized ; and anything from 
Herculaneum excites rapture. When tlie 
intellectual taste is thus decayed, its 
relishes become Iglse, and, like that of 
sense, nothing^'ill satisfy but W'hal is best 
suited tod^t'ed tlie di: 

Poetry is no lon^ r among them an imi- 
tation of whal w^e see, but of what a vision- 
ary might wash. The zejihyr breathes 
the most* exciuisite perfume, the trees 
wetjr eternal veiduie; fawn-., and dryads, 
and hamadryads, stand ready Iq fan the 
sultry shep^lierdess, wdio has forgot, ijideed, 
the prettiness wVh W'hiCh Guariiii’s shep- 
herdesses have been reproached, but is so 
simjile and innocent as often to have ijo 
moaning. ^Hapjiy country, wheie the 
pastoral ag% begins to revive .'—where the 
I wits even of Kome are united iflto^a rural 
I group of nymphs and swains, undej;' the 
ajipellalion of motlcrn Arcadians ! — w^hcr§ 
in the midM of porticoes, proce*ions, and 
cavalcades, abbes turned sh^berds, and 
shepherdesses without sheep indulge their 
^nnocent diverhvwiti ! 

fldie Filosof# arc entirely different from 
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tt)(' furfiicr. Aslhi)sei)ri;lcniUi>!i:ivcgot , llimk lhio«i;li a lafje. Never latit;ue(l 
their knowledge from ci)it\ersiiig witli thenijelves leadei can 

the living and nolile, so the.e l)<)ast of never he \\eary; so they drone on, .saying 
having theirs from hooks and study lired all thal*can he said on the subject, not 
up all their lives in eolleges, they liave seltcting what may he advancctl to the 
there learned to think in tfack, servilely pmjiose. Weie angels to write hooks, 

to follow the leader of their sect, andionly they would ne\er wide folios 
to adopt such opinions as their nmversities, Ht^ let the (/einians have their due : it 
or the inquisition, are ])lcas^d to allow. i they are dull, no nation alive assiuiKS a 
By these means ihey^are l)ehiiid the rest* moie laiidahlc solemnity, or better under- 
of h'uropc in seveial modern iiiippove- ] stands all the decorums of stupidity. Let 
ments; afraid tot huik for themselves; and j the discourse of a professor run on ever so 
their iiiiiversilii‘s seldom admit opinions j lieavily, d cannot he nksome to his dozing 
as line, ti,ll iii'iiversally received among j pujuls, who freijiieidly lend liim sympa- 
tlie rest of maiikiiuk’ Jn short, were 1 to j llielic tiods of aj)proL):ilion, I have sonie- 
jiersom/e my ideas of learning in this | liniesatteiideil then disjudes at giadualion. 
countiy, 1 would lepresent d in the tawdry On this occasion Uiey often disj^eiise with 
liahits of tji(‘ stage, or else in the more , their gravity, a^ul seem really all alive. 
Iionielyguise (jf 1 m ^riled school ]rhih)So])hy. 'The <lispules nic managed between the 
• folhn^rs of (.‘.iilesiiis, uhosc exidodcd 

CIIAFI’MI IV. system they coidmiie to call the new jrhi- 

Li'iittuui: o^Ctnuauy h^sophy, and llurse of Aiistotlc. Though 

If we cxafiine the state of learning | Iroth [larties are in the w long, they aigue 
ficiinany, we shall find that the (lermans ; with an obstinacy worthy the cause of 
early discovered a passion foi jiolde Ide- tiuth ; Nego, J’roho, and Oislinguo grow 
ratiire; hut unhapjuly, ^iKc coiujucrois )<md; the disjmtaiits become warm, the 
who, invading llie domiiuoiis of others, mod'uatoi cannot he heaid, the audiend^ 
leave Iheir own to desolation, instead of i take jiart m the deviate, till at last the 
studying the ( 'icrnian longue, tj^ey continue . whole liall buzzes wdli sopliistry and 
to wide 111 Latin, 'riuis, while they cui- j enor. 

tivated an obsolete language, and vainly I There aie, it is true, several societies in 
lahoiiied lo ap[>]y It (4) nuxlern nujnneis, ; this country wlnth are chiefly calculated 
they neglecled their own.^ ' lo oromote knowledge. 1 1 is late majesty, ,, 

At the same lime, also, thef began at a.sL]ector of Hanover, lias established one'., 
the wrong end, - I mein hylK'ingcoinineii- ' at (lottn^en, at an exjiense of not le 69 ‘L 
tators; and tliough they hate given many ■ than a hundreif thousand jiounds. 
iii.slances of then mdiistiy, tliey have , umveisdy has aheady piekled monstersjj^^i 
scarcely alfoivled any of genius* if crdi- I and dissected live piqques without numher..p 
cism could have improved the taste trf a j Then fransactions h.ivc been published inj 
people, ihc ( lermaiis would have been the ^llie le.irned world at pru])er intervals'J 
most ^aolile nation alive. shall no- since their mstitiitjpn, and uill, it is hojrecl.^ 
where lieludd tlTl; Jenn*d wear a more ,ou(?day^ive them ^ist re]nitalion. But 
important ajipeariince than here ; nowhere ! had the fourth pait of the immense sum 
i»ore dignified with inofcssorships, or | above mentioned been given in proper 
dressed out in the fopperies ?)f scholastic | rewards to gcniu.s, in some neigh liouringi-J 
finerv I low'cver, they .seenfc to earn ail | cou nines, it would have rendered Ihev! 
the h(AU>hr of this kinrl wdneh they enjoy, name of tlie donor immortal, and added 
Thejr i.^dduity is unparalleled and did to the real inf^r^ls of society. 

<liey employ half those hours on study Yet it oiignt lo be observed, that, of 

which tli%v bestow on readings wc iniglit late, learning has been patronized here by 

be induceerto pity as well as praise their a jirince who, in the humblest station, 

painful jire-eminence. But, guilty of a would have been the fust of mankind. The 
fault too common to great readers, thejt; society establis]jed by the King of Prussia 
• write through volumes, while they do fiot ! at Berlin is one of the finest literary in.sti- 
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lulions that any age or nation has produced, j 
This academy comprehends all the sciences ! 
under four different classes ; and although | 
the object of each is dilterent, anti admits ' 
of being separately treated, yet these classes j 
mutually influence the progress of each | 
other, and concur m the same general j 
design. Experimental philosoiihy, malhe- j 
matics, metaphysics, and polite literature, 
are here carried on together. 'I'lic members 
are not collected from among the students * 
of some obscure seminary or the wits of a 
metropolis, but chosen from all the literati 
of Euro})e, supjiorted by the bounty, and 
ornamented by the ])ruduclions, df their 
royal founder. We can easdy discern how 
much such an inslitutiwn excels any other 
now subsisting, (jne fididanienlal error 
among societies of this kind is their .addict- 
ing themselves to one branch of stience, 
or some particular part of [lolite learning 
Thus, in (lermany, theie aic nowhere .so 
many establishments of this natuie; but 
as they generally profess the promotion 
of natural or medical knowledge, he wh(^ i 
rjiads their Acta will only find an obscure ■ 
i^’^arago of experiment, most fieijueiitly ter- \ 
ininated by no rcsulflng jihenomena. 'I'o 
make expeiinieiits is, 1 own, the only 
way to ])romote natural knowhMge ; but 
(o treasure up every unsuccessful iinjuiry 
dnto nature, or to communicate every ex- 
^,pcrinient without conclusion, is not^ to 
T[)romole science, but to o])press it. JIad 
members of these societies enlarged | 
^Xheir jdans, and taken in art as well as | 
^'^cience, one part of knowledge would have | 
^d any faulty luxuriance in the ' 
pother, and all would have materially as- 
; sisted each other’s promotion. Besides# , 
4 th p society which, witl^a contempt of all i 
collateral a.ssistance# admits of^mendiers.! 
skilled in one science only, whatever their 
diligence or labour might be, will lose 
■ much time m the discovery of such tniths 
as are tvell known already to the learned 


had it widened the basis of its institution, 
though they might not have propagated 
moie discoveries, they would })robably 
have delivered them m a more ])leasing 
and compendious form. They would have 
been free fr(5m life contemjit of tlie ill- 
natiwcd and the raillefy of the wit, for 
wJiich, even candour must allow, there is 
but too muyh foundation. But the Berlin 
academy is subject to none of all tliese 
I inconveniences ; but eveiy one of its indi- 
viduals IS in a cajiackty of deriving more 
from the fonnnoii *,tock lhan he coiitii- 
buti^s to it, while each achderyician serves 
as a check upon tlicnst of his fellows. 

Vet v<.r) piobdbly even this line insti- 
tution will soon decay. As it rose, so it 
will decline with its great .ciicourager. 
Thesociel]^ if 1 may siyspcak, is artificially 
su])ported. The nitioducliun of foieigners 
of learning was right ; but in adoj-iting a 
foreign language also- -1 mean the kVench 
- m which ajl the Iransactii^is aie to be 
published, and ([iie.stions debated, m this 
there was an erior. As I have alieady 
liinled, llie laj^giinge of the natives of 
eveiy country ^.hoiilil be also the language 
of i^s ])olite learning. To figuie m polite 
learning, t^'ery counliy should make their 
own language from their own manneis ; 
nor will they ever succeed by mtrotliiemg 
that »f another, ^vlncli has been foimed 
from manners^diich are different. Besides, 
any acadf my composed of foreigners must 
si" be recruited Irom abioad, unless all 
il natives wof the country to winch it 
belongs are in a capacity of becoming 
candidate? for its honours or rewaids. 
While k'raiice, therefore, contnuies to sup- 
ply Bering ]K)lite learning will .flourish : 
but when i^yal favour is withdrawn, learn- 
ing will return fo its natural country. 

CPIAI’TEk V. 

0/ Volite Li'aniin^ in Holinml and some other 
Conntnes of Europe. 


Ill a different line ; consequently, their Holland, at first view, appeafs tp have 
progress must be slow ii^ gaining a proper some pretensions to polite learning. It 
eminence fiom wliieh to view their subject, maybe regarded as the great emponujp 
and their strength will be exhausted m not less (ff literature than of «fery other 
attaining the station whence they should commodity. I lere, though desfltiite of what 
have set out. With regard to the Royal I may be properly called a language of 
Society of Tondon, the greatest, and per- Uheirown,all the languages are understood, 
haps The oldest institution of the kind, jciUtivatecl, ami spoken. All useful in ven- 
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tioiisiij'ai'ts, and new (ljsa>vt'nesin science, 
are published heie almost as so«)n as at ^ 
the places which first pioduttal tliem. Its ' 
iiulividuals have the same faults, however, ! 
with the (Germans, of making more use of ; 
their memory than thCir judgment. The | 
chief employment ot tln-ir literati ns to | 
criticise or answei the new peiformance 
wliuh apjiear elsewhere. v j 

A dearth of wit m-I^hance or England ; 
natinally produces a scarcity in Holland, i 
What ( >vid says of I'aho may be aj^jdied ■ 
here: “ Nec lotjin j 'iius ijisa* didicil nec j 
reticeie lo(,'iieiil i. " 'They WMit till ‘v'lme- 
tlnng new comes out iiom others; exa- 
mine it'y meiits, and reject it, «)r make it 
reveibciale thnmgli the lest of Eiiiope 

Aftei al,l, 1 know not whether they 
should be allowed, any national character 
lor polite learning. AJl their taste is de- 
rived to them from neighbouring nations, 
and that m a language hot theii own. 
d'hey soim^vhat resemble , their brokers, 
w'ho trade for immense sums without 
having any capital. 

The other countries ofjEurojie may be 
consideied as iinnieiseti m ignorance, or 
making Init feeble ctfoits to rise. ?>pain 
has long fallen from amazing V'ainipe with 
her wit, to aniusingtheni with the greatness 
Ilf her c.itholic credulity. Rome coiisider.s 
hei asthc most favouriV; of all her clialdren, 
and school divinity still re’^ns there in Iri- 
uniph. Ill s])ite of all attempts of the Mar- 
quis 1)’ Ensenada. whd'saw with regret the 


school divinity should hold its gi oiind there 
for nearly six bundled years I lie re^o i 
must he, that philosophical opinions, winch 
aie olheiwise transient, autuire stability 
in proportion as they are connected with 
the la\Vs of the countiy; and philosojiny 
and law have iiowheie been so closely 
unite 1 as here. . 

Sweden has or late' made some atti nipls 
in polite learning in its own language. 
Count 'fessin’s instructions t(' the juMicc;, 
Ins jmpd, aic no bad beginning. If tbe 
Muses can fix iheir u'sideiiee so far norlh- 
w'ard, j»eihaj)s no countiy bifis .so fan for 
then rece[)tion. TJiey have, 1 am tolo, a 
language rude but energetic; if so, it will 
bear a polish. d'Key have also a jealous 
sense of liberty, and that strength of thnik- 
nig jieculiar to northern clim.ates, without 
its attfiidanl ferocity, d'hey will ceitamly 
in time pKidiice somewhat gieat, if tlieii 
intestine ilivisions do not iinhajipily pre- 
vent them. 

, 'f he history of polite learning in Dcn- 
i^nark may he coiiipiised in tlie life (T 
one Single man : it rose and fell willi tlis 
late famous Karon Jlollierg. d'his was, 

, perhajis, one of the most extriioi dinary 
personages that has done honour to the 
jire.senl century. Ills being tlie son of a 
' private sentinel did not abate tlie ardour 
! of Ins ambition, for lie learned to read 
' th(',ugh without a master. V pon the death 
of his father, being left entiri'ly destitute, 
he was ir.wolved in all that distress wdiich 


liarhariiy of Ins eountrymeR, and bravely is common among the jioor, and of which 
oflered to oppose it by introducing new the great have scarcely any idea. I low- 
systems fif learning, and sujqiressmg tlie | ever, tbougfi only a hoy of nine years old, 


seminaries of monastic igin nance — in spiti.. 
of the nigeniiity of Padre Ipeio, wdiose 


lie still jiersisted in pursuing his studies, 
•iravelleil about from scliool to school, and 


hook -of vulgar errors iy,) line] y exposes licggcd his learniivr and his bread. When > 
the monkish stupidity of the times,-- at 1 lie ag- of seventeen, instead of apply- 
the lehgioiis have prevailed. Ensenada mghimselftoany ofthel(weroccu])alioris, 
Iris been banished, and now Lives in exile, which seem best adajited to sucli circuin- 
Fe- . ;a.s incurred < he hatred and contempt slance.s, he was resolved to travel for 
of ev( y bigot whose errors he has at- improvement from Norway, the place of 
teiTij/ , a to oppose, and feels, no <louht, the his birth, to Copenhagen, the caintal city 
unremitting displeasure of the priesthood, of Denmark. - He lived there by teaeh- 
C'orsecution is a tribute the great must ing PTench, at the same time avoiding 


ever pny'-iov pre-eminence. 

It is a little extraordinary, however, 
how Spain, whose genius is naturally 


mg drench, at the same time avoiding 
no opportunity of improvement that Ins 
scanty funds could permit. But his ambi- 
tion was not to be restrained, or his thirst 


fine, should be so much behind the rcskj of knowledge satisfied, until’he had seen 
Europe in this particular; or Why the world. Without money, recommen- 
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dations, or friends, he undertook to set , 
out upon his travels, and make tha tour j 
of Europe on foot. A good voice and | 
a trifling skill in music, were Uie only | 
finances he had to su]'>port an undertaking | 
so extensive; so he tiavelled by di^, and ! 
at night sung at the doors of peasants’ j 
houses to get himself a lodging. I* this I 
manner, wliile yet very young, Holberg ! 
passed through France, Germany, and 
Mol land; and coming over to England, 
took up Ills residence for two years in the 
university of Oxford. Mere he subsisted 
by teaching French and music, and wrote 
his universal history, Ins earliest, but worst, 
performance. Furnished with all the leai n- 
ing of iMirope, he at Iri^t thought projjcr 
to return to Copeuhagen,\vhere Ins inge- 
nious jiroductions quickly gained him that 
favour he deserved. Me com])osAl not 
less than eighteen comedies, d’hose in his 
own language are said to excel, and those 
which are translated into French have 
peculiar merit. Me was honoured with ^ 
nobility, and enriched by the bounty of^ 
the king; so that a life begun in contempt 
gjid pemiiy ended in opulence and esteem. 

Tluis we see m what a low state polite 
learning is m the C(3untnes 1 have men- 
tioned, - either past its prime, or not yet 
arrive<l at matin ity. And though the 
sketch T have drawn be geneial, yet it 
was fur the most jiart taken on the sj 4 (»i. 

1 am sen'>ible, however, of tin* impiopnety 
df national retlection ; and did^iot trutli 
bias me more than inclination in this par- 
ticular, 1 should, instead of the account 
already given, have presented tln^ reader 
with a panegyric on many of the indivi- 
duals of evei y country whose merits deserv'e* 
th(? wannest strains oU jiraise. Apostol 
Zeno, Algaiotti, Goidoni, M uratori, ^nd* 
Stay, in Italy — Mailer, Klojistock, and 
Rabner, in Germany- -Muscheiibrook and , 
Gaubius, in ffolland, - all deserve the i 
highest applause Men like these, united ! 
by one bond, pursuing one design, s]iend ' 
their labour and their bvi^s W making their ! 
fellow- creatures hajipy, and in repairing 
the breaches caused by ambition. In this 
light, the meanest philosopher, thougl^all 
his possessions aie his lamp tir his cell, is 
more truly valuable than he x\hose name 
echoes to the shout of the million, and j 
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who stands in all the glare of admiration. 
In this light, though poverty and contemp- 
tuous neglect are all the wages of his good 
will from mankind, yet the rectitude of his 
intention is ^n ample recomjiense; and 
self-applause 'for file present, and the 
allurhig prospect of mme for futurity, 
reward his labours. The persjjective of 
life brighteiib upon us, when terminated 
by an object so channing. Every inler- 
medfatc image of want, banishment, or 
sorrow, receives a lusl*re from its distant 
inlluence. •With thi*, in^view, Ihejiatriot, 
philc^sojihcr, and poec liave o(/en looked 
with calmness on (hsgrace and famine, 
and rested on their straw with ^heerfiil 
serenity. Even the last tenors of depart- 
ing nature abate of their sevent^q and look 
kindly on l^im who ccyisiders his sufifer- 
iiigs as a jiassport ^o immortality, and lays 
Ins sonous on^lhe bed of fame. 

( UATTEK VJ.# 

Of Pohte J.carnvig vt f ranee 

We have Inthe^o seen, that wherever the 
jKiet was peiirutted to begin by improv- 
ing [us native language, polite learning 
flourished ;,but where the critic undertook 
the same task, it has never risen to any 
degree of perfection. 1 .et us now examine 
the mvlll^ of moduli learning in France 
and Knglandj^wherc, though it may be 
on the iH^cline, yet it is still capable of 
retrieving much oflits former splendour. 
In othei i)Ia(' 4 fs learning has not yet been 
l)lanted, or has suffered a total decay. I'o 
at tempt niTiendmeut there would be only 
bkt* the application of remetlics to an 
insensible or a moitified jiart ; i)ut here 
there is stifLlifc^and there is hope.. And 
indeed the French theiTiselves are so far 
from giving m to any dq^poiidence of this 
kind lliat, on the contrary, they admip 
the progress they arc daily making in every 
science. That levity for which we are 
apt to despise this nation is pn)ba^ly the 
principal source of their happiness.^ An 
agreeable oblivion of past pleasures, a free* 
dom from Solicitude about future«)nes, and 
a poignant zest of every presenPenjoyment, 
if they be not philosophy, are at least 
excellent substitutes. By this they are 
tai!jghl to regaud the period in which they 
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live with admiration. The ^nesent man- 
ners and the present conversation surjiass 
all that ])receile(l. A similar cnthusiasin 
as strongly tinctures then learinng and tlicir 
taste. While we, with a despondence 
characteristic of our niflure, ai e for remov- 
ing liacic liriti^h exeelleiice to liie re^n of 
Queen Kli/.abeth, our most linjipy rivals 
of the Continent i ry up the \jiriteis o( the 
[iresent times with raigure, and regard the 
age of holds XV. as the true Augifslan 
age of I' lanee. 

'file tiuth e, tln-ir.pieseiit ifiiters h.ave 
not fallen yi fadsfioil of the meiits ofjheir 
anee^tois as ours ha^e done. I hat sell- 
sulfirieu^cy now mentioned may have been 
ofservu'e to them in this |)artKiilai. Hy 
faiu ying lluanselves su])ei lor tollieir anecs- 
tois, they have be«-n eiicouiMned to enlei 
tin* list^ w ith lonlideiug; and by not being 
dazzled at the sjiIeiKlour of anotlun's lepii- 
talion, have sometniu's li.id sagacity to 
maik out .'»"i imbealeii [latli to tame for 
thems<'lves. 

Other causes also may bi* assigned, that 
their second growili (tl gt.t'nus is sldl moie 
vigc’irous than ours. 'I'lieir encouragements 
to merit are more skilfully direetedz the i 
link of palionage and learning still eon- ! 
tinnes unbroken 'The h’leiich nobility i 
have certainly a most pleasing way of ^ 
satisfying the vanity of an author, watlioiit i 
indulging liis avarice. A#fnan of literary | 
merit is sure cjf l)eing caressed the great, ; 
though seldom eiiriot^ed. 11 is ]>eiision j 
from the crown just supplies half a com- i 
jietence, and the sale of his labours makes j 
some small addition to his cnthmstanccN j 
Tims the .authoi leads a life of spleiftlu! ! 
poverty^ and seldom becomes wealthy or | 
indoltfit enough to d i scorn in u^* an exertion i 
of those abilities By which he rose. With ! 
the Taiglish it is^different. Our Avriters ! 
(d rising merit are geneiallj neglected, 
wi.iij: the few of rm establishcal reynitalion ! 
are o ‘qiaid by luxurious afilucnce. The j 
yoinigi ehcounter every haidship Avhich j 
gem,'rally attends upon aspiring indigence ; ' 
rile old enjoy the vulgar, and jicrha]is the 
more prudent, satisfaction of jiutting riches 
in com petition witli fame. Those are often 
seen to s])end their youth m want and 
obscuiity ; tliese are sometimes found Ic^ 
lead an old age of indoleinte and avarlte. 


1 Hut such treatment must naturally be 
expcQted from Englishmen, whose national 
' character it is to be slow and cautious in 
making friends, but violent in friendships 
i once contracted. Tlie English nobility, 

I in shtjft, aie often known to give greater 
j rewards to geuiiis than the kieiich, wdio, 
j howtwer, arc inucli more judicious in the^ 
! aj)])Iica!ion of then cmjity favours. 

idle fair sex in 1-Vance have also nut a 
'little toiilributed to prevent the de- line 
of taste and literature, by e\])ecting such 
tpi.alificatious iii their adiniiers A man 
of fashion at bails, however contempt. blf 
I we matihink him here, must lu* aerpiainied 
' with the reigning modes of pliilosopliv as 
well as of diess, ♦(» be able to enteiLain 
I his mistress agreeably. i'he siiiiglitly 
jiedants are not to lie caught by dundi 
' sh()\v,»l>y the st|iiee/e ol tlie liaiul, or the 
i ogling of a broad eye; but must be pui- 
siu*d at once tlnougli all tlie l.U»yimths of 
1 the Newtonian system or the metapliysu''. 

I of J.ocke. 1 lane seen as bright a niile 
!^of l»e.uily at the themic.d leUures of 
i Koucile as giacing the couit of Versailles. 
'And indeed *u isdoin ncAei appeals .so 
charming, as when jfi'aced and ]irote(.ted 
by beauty. 

i'o these pdvnnl^g(‘'? may be added the 
recejition ol tin ii l.'iieni'i'a in the dilfi'reiU 
eouits of Eurojie An author who excels 
is 'uire of liav iiig all the jjolite for admirers, 
and is encourag(‘d to wiite l)\ th<‘ pleasing 
exjH'ctali^n of universal fame. z\dd to 
ihi.s, that those countries who can make 
nothing good from their owai language 
have l.^tely begun to wiiti* in this, some 
ofwdiose productions coni iibiite to support 
4ht’ present literary rejiutalion of France. 

Ihere are, liiei'ijfore, many among 
•French ujio do honour to the jirescnt age, 
ami whose w'ritings will be trarismiUed 
to ])oslenty with an ample share of 
fame. Some of the most celebrated are 
as follow' : — 

Voltaire, whose voluminous yet spirited 
lirodiictions well known to reqiiiic 

an eulogy. he not resemble tin* 

cham]m)n mentioned by Xenoj)lu.n, of 
gie^it reputation in all the gymnastic exer- 
cises united, but inferior to each champion 
I singly, w'ho excels only in one? 

1 Montesquieu, a name equally dcserviuR 
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fame with tlie former. The Spirit of j 
Laws is an instance how much gcaius is 
able to lead learning. His system has 
been adopted by the literati ; and yet, 
is it not possible for opinions equally 
plausible to be formed upon opposite 
principles, if a genius like his could be 
iound to attempt such an undeitaiving? 
He seems more a poet than a pliilosophei. 

Rousseau of Geneva, a professed man- j 
hater, or, more properly speaking, a phi ' 
loso])her enraged with one half of mankind, ! 
Iiecause tliey unavoidably make the other 1 
half unhappy. Sucli sentiments are gene- 
rally the lesult of much good -natifre and j 
little experience. 

Piron, an author po5ftesse(l of as much ' 
wit as any man alive, y&t with as little ■ 
prudence to turn it to his own advantage. 

A comedy of his, called La Mctro^iame^ 

IS the best theatiical pKKluction that lias 
appeared of late in huio^ie. Ihit I know 
not whether 1 should most commend his 
genius or censure his obscenity. Ills Ode 
a Priape has justly exeliideil him from 
place m the academy of Holies J.etlies 
However, the good-natuied*Montes(jiiieu, 
by his iiuerest, piocurcd thestaiving haul 
a trifling jiension, 1 lis ow'ii e]idaph was 
all the revenge he took upon the academy 
for being lejmlsed : 

C y Kit Pn ‘ fut j 

P.is lUrMin. Aradeiii 

Crebillon, junior, a writer of ;*al merit, 
but guilty of the same indelicate faults j 
with the foruiei. Wit employed m dress- 
ing up obscenity is like the ait ^iscd in 
painting a corpse: it may be thus ren- 
^ dered tolerable to one sense, but fails not^j 
■' tfflickly to offend some either. ' 

Gresset, .agreeabh^and easy. • His'eo-*’ 
medy called the Mediant, and a humorous ' 
poem entitled Vcrt-Vcit, have origimil I 
merit He w'as bred a Jesuit; but Ins* 
wit proem ed bis dismission from the | 
society. 'I'liis last w'ork particularly could | 
expect no pardon from {\}t (•onveiit, being ' 
a satire against nunneries. , 

D’ Alembert has united an extensive . 
skill in scicntifical learning with the nv^st , 
refined taste for the pidite arts. His ex- 
cellence in both has ]irorured him a seal 
in each academy. | 


Diderot is an elegant writer anif subtile 
reasoner. He is the supposed author of 
the famous I'hesis whicli the Abbe Trade 
.sustained before the doctors of the Sor- 
bonne. It was levelled against Chris- 
tianity, and Mie Sorbonne too hastily 
gav(«it their sanction. They perceived 
Its purport, however, when it was too 
late. The college was brought into some 
contempt, and the •Abbe obliged to take 
refuse at the court of lierlin. 

The Marquis D’Argens attempts to 
.add the i^iaracter -of phik pher to 
the jfices of a debauchee. • 

'File catalogue mi^ht be increased with 
several other authors of merit, ^such as 
Mariv.aux, l.e Franc, Saint Fuix, Dcs- 
touches, and Mudoinille; but Jet it suffice 
to say, thi^ by these, the character of 
the pieseiit age tolerably supported. 
'Fbougli their yoets .seldom rise to line en- 
tliii^uisin, lli(') iievei sink into absurdity; 
though the) /ail to astonisk, they are 
geiieially jio.ssessed of talents to please. 

The ageof l.ouis XlV,,n(jtw ithstanding 
these res]iectabfe names, is still vastly su- 
peiioi. For, l*eside the general tendency 
of eigicalcoiiu[)lion, which shall besjioken 
if by and .liy, there are other symptoms 
whieli indicate a decline. Theie is, for 
instance, a fondness of scepticism, wlucli 
inns tJiiough ihe ^’orks of some of then 
most applaud^l writers, and which the 
iiumeious® class of tlieii imitators have 
contributed to difflse. Nothing can be 
a more cerlawi sign that genius is in the 
wane, than its being obliged to fly to 
paiadox fill .up]Kirt, and attempting to 
be t’rroneimsly agieeable. A man who, 
with all th^ impotence of w'lt, and all the 
eager desires of|intidelhy, writes ctgainst 
the religion of his country, may raise 
doubts, but will nevcr«give conviction; 
all he can ^o is to lender society le^ 
happy than be found it. It W'as a good 
manner wliifh the father of ihe/ate poe4 
Sain^ Foix took to reclaim his son from 
tins juvenile erior. The young poekhad 
shut himself up for some time in his study f 
and his father, willing to kno^' Vhat had 
engaged liis attention so closely, upon 
entering, found him busied in il rawing \i]) 
« new’ system of religion, .and endeavoui 
in^ to show tht absurdity of that already 
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cstal ill -.lied. 'I'he old man knew by ex- 
perience that it was useless to endeavour 
to convince a vain younf^ man by right 
reason, so only desired liis company up 
stairs. When come into the father’s 
apartment, he takes son'by the hand, 
and, drawing bacli. a curtain at on® end 
of the room, discovered a cnicihx exfpii- 
silely painted. “ My son,” s^s he, you 
desire to change thg religion of your 
country, - -behold the fate of a reformer !” 
The tiulh IS, vanity is more apt to mis- 
guide men than falserf'easomiiiy As some 
would ratl^er beVonspicuous in a mob, 
than unnoticed evtwin a pnvy-council, 
so otliers choose rather to be foremost m 
the letnuic of error, tlian follow in the 
train of Iri^lh. What iulluence the con- 
duct of such wri{,ers may have on the 
mouils of a ]ico]ile is not my business 
here to determine, (’ertain I am, that it 
has a manifest tendency V) subvert tbe 
literary iin^nts of the country in view. 
'J'he change of religion iii every nation 
has hitherto produced liarbansm and igno- 
rance; ami such will be ])robab]y its 
consequences m every futiu'c ]ieno(l. Kor 
when the I.iws and opinions of societ^v are 
made to clash, harmony is dissolved, and 
all (he parts of peace unavoidahly ci uslied 
in the cncoimtei. 

The writi'rs of this country also 


able falsehoods, extremely pleasing till 
they 4 irc detected. ^ , r 

1 must still add another fault, til a 
na^^uie .^mewhat similai to the former. 
As those above mentioned are for con- 
tracting a single science into system, so 
those I am going to sjieak of are for 
drawyig up a system of all the sciences 
united. Such undertakings as the^e arc* 
carried on by different wnteis cemented 
'into one body, and concurring in the 
same design by the mediation of a b )ok- 
seller. From tliese inaiispicums combi- 
nations jiroccccl tlioscmonslers of learirng, 
the TPevoiix, Eiicycloj^edies, and Ihidi- 
! otheques of the age. In making these, 

■ men of eveny rank in liteiatine are ern- 
' ]doyed, wits aurt dunces contribute their 
shaie, and Diderot, as well as Desmaret/, 
are candidates for oblivion, 'bhe genius 
! of the fust supjilies the gale of favoui, and 
the latter adds the useful ballast of stu- 
jiidity. By sucli means tlie enoimoiis 
j mass Iiea\ily makes its way among the 
Ijniblic, and, to borrow a booksellei’s 
I phra*^ \ the whole impression moves oF, 
'J’liese gieal collections of learning may 
serve to make us m1\'ardly repine at onr 
'■ own Ignorance; may serve, when gilt and 
. lettered, to adorn the lower sludves o( a 
! regular library; Init woe to tlie reader 
i who, not daunted at the immense dislance 


of late fallen into a method of considering 
every jiart of art and science is aiising I 
from simple prineiplips. 'Flie success of 
Montesipiicu and one or tjvo moic has \ 
mdueed all tbe suliordinate ranks of genius ; 
into vicious imitation. To llm end they j 
turn to our view tliat side of the siiliject I 
wliieli contributes to sujipoit tlieir hypo- ! 
thesis* wdiilc the objectimis ajf* generally 
passed over m silence, nius an universal 
system rises from,a partial representation 
qf the cpiesticm, a svhole is concluded fiom 
a pa^q a book ap])cars entirely new, and 
the la’^ry-built fabric is style^i for a short 
umc i * ly ingenious. In this manner we 
hav^ seen of late almost every subject in 
(^enorals, natural history, politics, economy, 
and commerce treated. Subjects naturally 
lirocceding^on many principles, and some 
even op^iosile to each other, aie all taught 
to proceed along the line of systematic 
sinqilicity, .'iid continue, Ij^e other agiee* 


Dcyveen one grcji pasieijoaro and tlie 
! otliei, opens the volume, and exjihms lii^^ 
way (hrqj,^gh a region so exU'usive, but 
I barren of enteitainrnciit. No unexpected 
i landscape there to delight the imagination; 
j no diversity of prospect to cheat the 
I painful* journey. Ife secs the wide e\- 
!*tended desert he before him • wdint is past 
only increases hi|jf ternn* of what is to 
,,corte. Jlis coursers not half finished; 
; he looks behind him with affright, and 
, forward with despair. Perseveiance is at 
; last overcome, and a night of oblivion 
lends Its friendly aid to terminate the 
perplexity. , 

CHAPTER VIT. 

0/ Lcarmyig m Great Britain. 

' To acquire a character for learning among 
the English at present it is necessarv to 
^ ^ know much mom Ih.m is either imimrtant 
; or useful. It seems the spirit of the times 
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for men here to exhaust their natural 
sagacity in exploring the intricacips of 
another man’s thought, and thus never 
to have leisure to think for theftiselves. 
Others have carried on learning from that 
stage, where the good sense of our ancestors 
have thought it too minute, or too specu- 
lative, to instruct or amuse. By tli^ in- 
dustiy of such, the scieneC', vhich in 
themselves aie easy of access, affright 
the learner with the seventy of their ap- 
pearance. lie sees them suriounded with 
speculation and subtlety, jilaced there by | 
liieir jnofessurs as jf with a view of deter- j 
ling his ajiproach. Hence it hi^^peiis | 
that the generality of readers fly from the , 
scholar to the cornpilei^ w’ho offers lliem i 
a more safe and siieedy ccfnveyancc j 

From this fault also arises that mutual 
contempt between the scliolar atnl the , 
rnnn of the world, of w'liich evdy da}’s 
experience furnisheth instances ; 

'riie man of taste, howevei, stands 
neutral in this conlroveisy He seems 
[daced in a muldle station, between tlie^ 
world and the cell, between learning and 
tunimon .'^eiisc. He leiiclius the Milgai 
on what j)ait of a i*haiaeier to lay the 
emphasis of praise, ami the scholai where 
to point his application so as id deserve 
It. B) Ills means even the jihilosopliei 
aci|uires popular ap])lause, and all that 
are truly gieat the udiniratioii of posleri^v. 
By means of polite learning alone tlie 
patriot and the hero, the man wli%])iaiselh 
virtue and he who practises it, who fights 
successfully for his (oimtry or \vln» dies in i 
Its defeme, becomes immortal. But this j 
taste now seems cultivated with less ardour 
than formerly, and couseipiently the public i 
must one day exjiect to t^e the advantages 
arising from it, and i\w exquisite pleasiffes 
U afl'ords oiu leisuie, entirely annihilated. 
For if, as it should seem, the rewards of 
genius aie un]>roperly directed; if those 
who are capable of supporting the hommr 
of the tiriies by tlieir writings ]u efer o]>u- 
ience to fame ; if the stagp i^iould he shut 
to writers of merit, and open only to inte- 
rest or intrigue ; if such should luippcn to 
be the vile complexion of the times (atid 
tliat it is nearly so we shall shortly see), 
the very virtue of the age wjll be forgotten 
by posterity, and nothing remembered, 


except our filling a chasm in the registers 
of lime, or having served to continue the 
species. 

CHAPTER VIIL 

Of teivartlin^^ Qenius tn England 
TjTKiK.is nothing authors are more apt 
to lament, than want of encouragement 
from the agi^ Whatever their dilferences 
in other lesjiects, tjiey are all ready to 
unitt^in this complaint, and each indirectly 
offers himself as an instance of the truth 
of Ills a.ssei»on • 

benehced (liviiie,*w'hos(; wants aie 
only imaginary, e\p(>^hilatc‘s as bitterly as 
the pooie.st author. .Should interest or 
good Firlune advance liie divine to a 
bishopric, 01 the pc oi son of, Parnassus 
into that place which ^lie other has re- 
signed, both arc autliois no longer: the 
one goes t(> pmyers once a day, kneels 
upon cushion^ of velvet, and llianks gra- 
cious Heaven ^for having maiie the cir- 
cuiiis.tances of all mankind so extremely 
hajipy; the other battens on all the deli- 
cacies of life, en^iys his wife and liis easy 
I chan, and scunelimes, for the sake of 
I con\(;fsatum, deplores the luxury of these 
degenerate Jays. 

All encouragements to merit are there- 
foie iuisap])lied which make the author 
too ric'U to continue ^iis profession. There 
can be iu)tlun{|> rnoic just than the old 
obseivatioft, that authors, like running 
horses, should be fid, but not fattened. 

If we would continue them in our service, 
we should reward them w ith a little money 
and a groa*t deal of praise, still keeping 
theiPavance subservient totlien amlution. 

I Not that think a writer incaivible of 
filling an epipli^ymcnt with digiirt} ; I 
Iw'ould only insinuate, that when made a 
j bisho]) 01 statesman he •wall continue to 
I ])lease us as^ a wnlc'r no longer ; as, l«i 
j resume a former allusion, the lonining 
horse, wdicn •fattened, wall still be bt for 
I veiy useful purposes, though unqu»lified 
I for a courser. 

N o nation gives greater encouragemenlsg 
to IcarningMian we do ; yet, flic same 
time, none are so injndicions in the appli- 
cation. We seem to confer them with 
! same view that statesmen have been 
I kncTwii to grant employments at coui;b 

' • 1 .'!.' W 
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rathcr^s bribes to silence tliaii incentives 
to (MMulation. 

Upon this principle, all our magnificent 
endowments of lolltiges are enoneous ; 
and, at liest, more fre<jLientl} enrich the 
prudent than revvauf the bigentous. A 
lad whose pas' kjiVs are not strong e»ough 
in youth to mislead Inm liom that path of 
science which Ins tiitoii, aiid^iiot Ins incli- 
nations, have chalkecj out, by four or five' 
years iierseveraiice may piolralily o^itairf 
every advantage and hoiioin his college 
can heslow J foigrt whetlitfi- the simile 
has lieeii ^;ised* Ife/on', hiil I uoiild^com- 
paie the man wIuhi* youth has been tlms 
pass( ! ill the tran(|iiillily of dispassionate 
prudence to liguois winch nevei ferment, 
and, eonsc(^iienlly,coiiliiuic always muddy. 
I’assioiis may ra^se a commotion m the 
youlhhil breast, liul tliey disturb only to 
refine it llovvevei this be, mean talents 
arc orieii rewarded m colleges with an easy 
subsistence' The candidates for preiei- 
ments of this kind often regaid thcir 
admission as a patent ^or future indolence; 
so tliat a life begun in ^'lulioiis labour is 


I rewards iiroposed m tins manner. Who 
has t;vei ohsei ved a writer of any eminence 
' a candidate m so precarious a contest ? 
'I'he iiuhi wlio know’s the real value of Ins 
own geiniis will no more venture il ujKm 
an uiR-ertaiiitv, Hian he who know's the 
I true use oJ a guinea vv'ill stake it with a 
I bhar^er. 

I J'herv encouragement given to stn])uli1y; 
1 wlien known to be such, is also a negative 
’ insult upon geimis. Tins aid>cars in 
nothing moie evident, tlian the U’kIis- 
tmgiiislied success of those who solicit 
suhsc rijitioiis. When Inst bioughl into 
j fashioti, siil)hLn]ilions were lonlerieil ujurn 
I the mgeiiioiis alone, oi those wdio woje 
'reputed such. ihit at ]nesent we see 
them made a rt*sourtc of mdigenee, and 
' lecpiested, not .is lewaids of merit, but as 
j n iel»f of distress If tradesmen happeu 
I to w-anl skill in condiieting tlieir ow n liusi- 
! ness, yet they aie able to write a book ; 
if mcelianies want money, oi ladies shame, 
they wTite books and .solicit subscriptions. 
LScarcely a moiiimg jiasses, that pioposaJs 
I of tlu'. natuiL aie not tliriisl into the lialf- 


often contmued in luxiiruws indolciuc 


opening doofis ol the rich, with, peih.ijts, 


Among the univeisities atnoail Ih.avela paltry jietition, Showing tin autlior’s 
ever observed their riches ain^tlieir learn- j wants, but not his merits 1 woulil not 
ing m a reciprocal proportion, tlieir stu- wdlingl/ ]nevent that jiity which is due 
pidily and ])ridc increasing with tlicir to indigence; but while tlie sticmns of 
opulence. n.a])])enim^ once, m 4 'onver- , liberality are thus diffused, they must, in 
sation with {./aubius oil iCjiflcn, to mention i tlmcnd, hecoiue piopoitionably shallow, 
the college of Edinlniigh, hc*«began by | Wliat, then, arc the iirojicr emouiage- 
complaining, that allf-lie Isnglish students , ments genius? 1 answei, subsistence 
whichformerlycame to his university, now j and lespect; for these aie lew aids con- 
went entiiely tliere ; and the fact siirpiiscd | genial to its natiiie. Every animal has an 
him more, as Leyden was no^ as well as j aliment [lecuhaily suited to its constitution, 
ever furnished with masters, excellefit in Tlie ifc.ivy ox seeks lunnishmcnt ffom 
their respective piofesslons. lie con- dearth; the light diameleon has been sup- 
clucW by a-skimr, , Ac grofesors of , p„.se,t l(, cx.s( „n.air ; a iparo. rhtl mn 

I dmburgli werS nch; I rt-pbed, tliat.| thJnlhi^rnlhabsfy^hcma^oofmiCKetfilSi:; 

the salary of a.pro essor there seklom for he makes a luxurious haumter mum 
gmounted to more than thirty pounds a empty apiilause. It is tliis alone wTuch 

year loormeu says h? I hea.tdy has iuspucl all that ever xvas truly (;reat 

wisn t' ^ were better provukd for ; rmtd and noble am.mf; us. It is, as Creero huely 

they . ome rich, we can have no expec- calls it, the cchovrf virtue. Avarice is the 

-UWu of hufthsh students at LeyrlcS.” passionofmh.nornatures moncXt.av 

'’ex "f eommmSierd. Tire authOr who 

cxccllenfe. when given as encdiiiagcmcnts draws liis nmll mr'i-i-lv in f..l 

as 'ettaids to men, are certainly misaj)- sems a pistol ’ 

piKxi. Wc have seldom .seen a perform.- , When the h.ik l,et«.eer. „„i i 

MCC ol any great merit it, couseiiuen* of ; learning was en'ire, then alU v"d 
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fame were in a capacity of attaining it. the applause of the judicious. FTir this, 
When the great Somers was at the however, he must prepare bcforcliand ; as 

palronage was fashionable among our those who have no idea of the difficulty of 
nolnlity. I'he middle ranks of niankind, ' Ins employment will be aj)t to regard his 
who generally imitate the great, then inactivity as idleness ; and not having a 
followed their exam])le, and apphiuded notion of tile pitngs of uncomplying 
from fashion, if not from feeling. I have thoujfht m themselves,* it is not to be 
hiMulan old poet of that glorious agii say, expected they should have any desire of 
that a dinnerwilh his lordshi]) has procured ; rewarding it,in others, 
him invitations for the whole week follow- '1 Voltaire has finely described the hard- 
ing ; tliat an airing m his jiatron’s clianot j ships a man must encounter who writes 
has supplied him with a citizen’s coach on | for the public. T need make no apology 
every futiiu^ occasion. For who wouhl for the length of the«)iiotation : 
not be ]iroud to entertain a man who kept “ ^oui fate, my dear I’e Fqvic, is too 
so much good company? * stiongly marked to fitrmit your retiring. 

Hut this link now seems (Entirely broken. The lice niii‘>t toil m making hopey, the 
Sinee tlie days of a certain prime minister • silkworm must sjim, the philosopher must 
of mgloiious memory, till* Icained have dissect them, and \ou aie bcirn to sing 
been kept jii etty nuicli at a distance A of iheit labours. Voi* must be a poet 
jockey, or a laced jilayer, suppliAi the and a schoiai, eyn though youi incli- 
pl.ue of the siliolar, poet, 01 tlie man ot nations should^ixsisl ‘ natuiei^ too strong 
Millie, d'liose conversations, once the foi inclination. Hut hope not, my friend, 
lesult of wisdom, wit, and iimoience, aie to find tranquility in the einplitymenl you 
now turned to humbler topics, little moie aie going to pursue. The route of genius 
being exjiecleil fiom a comjianum than a^ is not k“'S obstructed with disappointment 
laced coal, a pliant bow, and an iniino than that of amiiili n 
ch'rate fnendship foi — a w'cll-served “If }oulunc^lhc misfortune not to excel 
table. * in }(iur piolession as a pod, repentance 

Wit, when neglected by the gieat, is must tinctiye all your futuie enjoynienls : 
geneially despised liy tlie vulgar.* d'hose if \()u succeed, you make enemies. You 
wdio aie iiiiaccpiainted with the world aie tri-ad a nairow path: contempt on one 
apt to fancy tlie man of wit as leading a side, :«nd hatied the other, arc ready 
very agreeable life, d’hey conclude, p^i- to seize you njpn the slightest deviation, 
haps, that he is attended to with silent “Hut ^fhy must T be hated? you will 
adniiiatioii, and dictates to tlicicil of man- peihaps reply : vhf must 1 lie ]>eiscciited 
kind with all tlie eloiiuence of conscious foi having w'litten a ])lea'^lIlg poem, foi 
siqienority. Veiy diffeient is his situation having j»nKluced an a[)]daiide(l tiagcdy, 

He is called an aiitlioi, and all kiK^w that or for ol]*ciwise in'^lluctmg or anmsmg 

an authoi is a thing only to be laughc-d maflkin<l 01 myself? 
ut. Tils pel son, not Ins jest, beconus tbe» “iNlyde^i fneiid, these vi-iy successes 
kjgiiithof the company. , At his ajipiCKich shall rendei^ y 01^ misei able foi hre? Let 
lli’^huostfal, imthmki#g facebrighteiis fhto me supjiose your jieiToimance has merit 
maliGioiisineaniiig. Kven ahlermen laugh, - let me snpjiose yoiihn*e sinnioimlcd the 
and leveiige on him tlr ridicule w’hich teasing em])]^ovmeiits of ])i mtmg and puV 
was lavished on their forefathers : lisliing, - how will vou be al)le to lull the 

^ Eliiini \ii Lis r flit in jjr.et ituUa virtus, Clitics, wb(',*like f eiberiis, arc posted at 

Vu imcsque all t[ie axenues ul literature, an 4 who 

It is,' indeed, a reflii(:tiim somewLal | settle the merits of every new^ perfuryi- 
mortifying to the aiitlior who 1 >reaks bis ^ ance? How\ I say, will you be ablet# 
ranks, and singh's out for public favour, 1 make then? open lU your favt^i^ Theie 
to think that he must eomliat contempt , are always three or four literary jcaurnals 
before be can arrive at glory — that he , in France, as many in Ilollaml, each 
must expect to have all I h» fools of society j supporting opjiositc interests. The book- 
united agains: him before he can liope for ' sellers who guWe these periodical comji- 
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lation'3*'find their account in beini; severe; ! tercel, onnade enemies by being neglected, 
the authors employed by tliem have though you had the merit of all 

wretchedness to add to their natural ! antifjuitv united in your person, >011 grow 
malignity. The majoiity may be in your 1 old in nn^ciy and disgrace, h.very place 
favour, but you may de[jen(] on being torn designed for men of letters is filled up 
by the rest. Loaded whh unmerited 1 l)y m^n of inlngue. Soim' nobleman’s 
scurrility, perhaps* you reply; they rtjoin ; j private tutor, .some court flatterer, shall 
both ])lead at llic liar of llie public, and j lieaitaway the j)riic, and leave )ou to 
both arc condemned to iidieyle. anguish and to disappoiiilineiil.” ' 

“ But if you writt^ for the stage, your Vi-t it neie well i( none but the dunces 
case IS still more woilliy of eoinjiiisVion 1 of society were combined to render the 
You are there to U- judge<l by men whom j ]U‘ofession ol an author ridiculoi s or 
the custom ol the* times li%s renderetl | nnha])py. Men of the lirst einiiieme ate 
contemptiliie. * rrritated by lheiro\^i m- often found t(» indulge this illibeial vein 
ferionty, they cveTl•^ll their little tyranny ol raillery. Two eoutendiiig writers t-ften 
upon you, levengiiig upon the author llie by the ojiposilion ol llieir wit render 
insults they receive fiom llie j)Liblic. I'hom Iheir j)rofessi()n rftiitemptil)le in the eyes 
such men, then, you are to expect your tif ignoianl prisons, who should have 
sentiiice. vSupp*^!' your ]iic^e admitted, j been taught to admire, /Vml vet, wluit- 
single ill-n^Uured jest from the j evei the leader may think ut hiiiiself, it 
to cancel vour labours is at least two to one but lu' is a eatei 


actc'd : one sin 

pit IS siilfKient t(» cancel .-^11 ) 

But allowing that it succeecis, thc'ie are 
an hundr^gl scpiibs Ilyin;; all abroad to 
prove that it should not have succeeded. 
Yon .shall find your liiighU'st scenes bm- 


blockhea<l than llie most scribblin luiu'c* 
he affects to des])ise. 

'I he ])oet’s juiverly is a standing topic of 
conlem])l llis willing foi biead is an 


I(;s(|ue(ll)y the it;m.iivnl tiu' leariinl, funiMPloiiahloolTcncc, IVili.ip^ofall nian- 
who know a Imk- (;rcek,.nml nothin),' of km, I an auth»i m llusc time,, is used most 
their native langna!,'e,afr,,ct to <ies,,i.^.y, HI. lianlly. We keeji'hmi imoi, ,in,l yet 
lint, peihaiis, with a iniiiliny heait, revile Ills [lovertv hike aiu'r) paieius 
yon carry you, pieee h,.|.,re a woman of j who correct (iKi'r ihihliei, till tliey Cry, 
'luality. She p'lves the hihmirs ol ymir ami then cone, Ihem (oi ervim', we 
h.a,nloher ma„lto |u.ci,l,niosh,K.',lsfo, reproach him fo, liMim liy his'wiL an<l 
curling her hair; while tlu|l,acil footm.in, y,^ .allow him no ulier means to Ine 
who carries j.,m,Iy livery^if hiMuy, II,s takiiii; lefiit;,. in iraruts ami cellars 
s your appeai^nec, who he.i, the has of la*e bee, vmlentiv ol,,e. e.l o 1, m! 
live, ; ,,( .„,l,«e„ee, . ami that hy men who, I , In,-, hope iwe 

Iasi r r ‘^’'Cellcaice has at more apt to pity than insult his ili.lress. 

last foiccl envy toconfess thatV’our woiks Is pov^aly the vuilei’s lanit '' No douhi 

ie])utecl the aiUliiir of scandal wdneli you but m ns who him, 

have never seen, of verses ^.on de.^^™ of mllki:;; ^ 

•uiij. of sentiments direct Iv coiilrarv to Wn /'r.Vi i " i 
you own. In .short, you must embaik who have i?*? ^ erf those ^ 

in someone party, or all parlies will be if it is ih ’ l ^^^ould we be disideased -f 
against you. ^ ^ ^ a man sometimes 

i “Tliore are among u.s a number of usit it f underrate him who 

learned ^i^ietie.s, where a lady piesides mrrr 'i 7 

whose mf twinkle^wdien the fSress If a bookseller 

Mdendour of her beauty begins to decline is to bn hn i an author 

One or two men of learnmt' compose he* | er midv Ix f 1'' “ “ 
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that ever adorned the human mind will 
at present no more shield the author’s 
poverty from ridicule, than his higl^-lopped 
gloves conceal the unavoiihible omissions 
of his laundiess. 

To be more serious : new fa41nons, 
follies, and vices make new monitors 
necessary in every a^^e. vXn author*may , 
be consulered a merciful substitute to i 
the let;ishiliire. lie acts, not l)y pumshint; | 
crimes, but preventing them. However 
virtuous the pieseiit age, there may be 
still growing emjiloymeiit for ridicule oi 
lejiroof, for peisuasKjn or satiie. If the 
author be theietoie still so nec*‘ssary 
among ii^, let us treat him witli jiroper 
consideration as a ihil<l»of the public, not 
a rent -charge on the coifiniumty And 
indeed a <////</ of the public he is in all 
respects ; for uhile so well able to^lirect 
otheis, how incajiable is he fieiiuently 
lound of guiding himself ' His singdicity 
exposes him to all the iuskIious a}»j)roachcs 
of cunning ; Ins sensibility to the sliglit- 
est invasions (jf conteTn])l Though pos-^ 
sessed of fortitude to stand umno\ed the 
expected buists of an eaillKpiake, )et of 
feelings so eKpiintely ’gnam as to 
agoni/e undei the slightest disappoint- 
ment. Jhoken rest, tasteless meals, and 
causeless anxiety shorten his life, onender ' 
it Unlit for active employment ; ])iolonged 
vigils and intense application still faitjjier 
contract Ins span, and make his tmu glide 
insensibly away. Let iis not, th«n, aggia- 
vale tlutse natinal inconveniences by neg- 
lect ; we have liad sutfKienl mslances of 
tins jkind aheady. Sale and Monie will 
suffice foi one age at least but they are 


The author, when unpatronized*l)y the 
great, has naturally recourse to the book- 
seller. There cannot perhaps be imagined 
a combination more prejudicial to taste 
than this. It is the interest of the one to 
allow'^ as little^for wfiting, and of the other 
to wi4te as much as possifile. Accordingly, 
tedious com])ilations and ])ciiodical maga- 
zines aie tlig result of then joint endea- 
vours. In these ciivumstances the authoi 
bids ‘adieu to fame, writes for bread, and 
for lliat only imaginatirtii r- seldom called 
in. Jle si^ (lowm If) address the venal 
imist^wilh the most phleginaUc apathy; 
and, as we are told (Tf'the Russian, couits 
his niistiess by falling aslec]") in ^er lap. 
His reputation never sprearls in a wider 
circle than that of the trade, wdi*) generally 
value him, i^ot foi the fuieness ot his com- 
positions, but the. quantity he works off 
in a given timg 

A lung habit of writing for bread thus 
turns the ambijion of every aithor at last 
mto avarice. He finds that he lias written 
many vears, that the jmblic are scarcely ac- 
(juamted even with Ins nanu> ; he despairs 
of applause, and turns to piofit, w'hich in- 
vites jiim, 11c finds that money procures 
all those adv antages, that respect, and that 
ease which ho vainly expected from fame, 
'riuis the man who, under the pioteclion 
of the* great, migh^ have done honour to 
luimamt)', vvhe# only patiomzed by the 
b(U)ksellel* becomes a thing little superior 
to the fellow^ who v^oiks at the press. 

CHAPTKR IX. 

i \f the M^rki of Litt > a ry I y in Fianct' 

9 u/u/ I- hyUrnd 


dead, and then soirows are over. 'nK** 'rnK faults^already mentioned arci such as 
S&lVeglectcd aiilhoi of tlu:«lV'rsi;iii Ktlogues, , Icainmg is ^ftei^foimd to llouiish wider; 
vvhfbh, however mac uKi all', excel «uym*oui*i but there is one of a much moic dange- 
language, is still alive. 1 1.ij>i)y if . lous nature, which has begun to fix itself 
of Oftl^riieglect, iU)lZ77;,'//i>«,’al ounngratitude. i among us. ---^1 mean eiilicism, which 
It h ^|Diigli that the age has already juo- • pioperly be called the natural destroyer 
duced instances of men pressing foremost of polite leiriiiug \\ e have seen that 
111 the lists of fame, and* worthy of bcttci ' criti(;s, oi those whose only businesB is to 
limes; schooled by coutmv/eii adversity mto j w'rite books ujum other books, are always 
anliatred of then kind. Hying from thought j inoie numerous as learning is more dif# 
to drunkenness, yielding to the united I fused ; an& experience has ^8wii that, 
pressure of labour, peiniiy, and soir^w, | instead of promoting its interest, which 


sinking unheeded, without one friend to | they profess to do, they generally injure 
drop a teal on their iinattciided obsequies, 1*11. This decay w hich criticism produces 
and indebted to chanty for a grave. j wiy be depleted, but can scarcely Je 
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rcme litd, as the man win) writes against 
the critics isohliged to add himself to the | 
number. Other depravations in the re- j 
puldic of letters, sulIi as affectation in i 
some ])opular vvnter, leading others into | 
vicious imitation^: jxTliticat struggles in ^ 
the state ; a depravity of morals aftiong j 
the people ; ill-diiected encouragement, ' 
or no eneoiiiagc'inenl, fiomjlie great, — | 
these have bt'eii olten#(oimd to co-r)])erate 
m the decline of literature ; and if has 
sometimes dccdmed, as in modern Italy, 
without them ; Jiul a« rncrcase^of eriljcisiu 
has always jiorlernhsl a decay all 

inisfoi tunes, therefftfe, lu the common- 
wt'allh^of letle»s, this oi' judging from 
inie, and not from feeling, is the most 
severe At such a tribunal no woik of 
original merit ea^i ])lease. ^ubhmily, if 
earned to an exalted ^eight, apjiroaehes 
biirlesi|ue, and humour si^iks into \ulga- 
iity. 'I'he ])eison who cannot feel may 
luhinle Ih^Ii as such, and^bimg lules to 
corioborate his assertion, 'rheie is, m 
short, no excadhmee in writing that such 
judgi s may not place aiiiong the neigli- 
1)011 rmg defects Uules rc^iider the reader 
more diflicnlt to be ])leased, and al^ulge 
the autlun’s | rower of ]»leasin)jr. 

If we tniii to either count ly, we shall 
peiceive evident symptoms of this natural 
decay hcgininiig to^aiipc'ai. Upon a 
model ate ealciilation, th<f seem to be 
as many volumes of cntic isin^publislied 
111 those eountiies a^ of all other kinds 
of j)oliJe eiudilion united.* I’aris sends 


instruct or amuse us. Though ill -nature 
is fai. from being wit, yet it is generally 
laughed at as such. The ciitic enjoys the 
Iriumj)!* anil ascribes to his parts what is 
only due to his effrontery. 1 fire with 
indigiffition, when 1 see jrersoiis wholly 
destitute of education and genius indent 
to lh« piess, and thus turn book-makers 
adding to the sin of critieisin the sin of 
ignorance also; whose trade is a bad one, 
and who an* bad workmen in the trade. 

When 1 consider those indiistnoiis men 
as milelited to the w'orks ol otluas foi a 
pi 1‘e.i.rious snbsisteiiec, when 1 see them 
coming down at slated intervals to rum- 
mage the bookseller s coimli i foi materials 
to w'oik iij>on, il*i.iises a smile, though 
mixed walh pit^- •• renunds me of .in 
animal eaJleil liy nalinahsts the soldiei. 
“ 'I'ln^ little cie.ituie,'’ sa^s llie hisUnian, 
“ is ])assionalely fond ol a shi'Il ; but not 
being sujrphed w'lth one by nature, has 
n‘couise to the deseiled hell ol some 
othei. I liavc seen these haimless lej)- 
J.iles,” continues he, “ come down once* 
a ye.ii* fiom the luounlams, lank .ind file, 

, eovei the whole shore, and plv busily 
; about, each m leijuesl of a sliell to please 
I it. iS'uthing can be more amusing than 
their industry ujiou this ocea'-ioii One 
shell is too big, another too little: they 
' enter and keep jiossessKui sometimes for 
a g|[)0(l while, until one is, at list, foinwl 
eiitnely to jilease Wlieii all an thus 
i properly •L*(iui|)j)ed, they inaich u|) ag,iih 
, to the moiiutams, and ]i\e in their 


forth nut less than lour literary journals 
every month : the Annie Iittcv^nc and the 
luniille, by Freion ; \\\eJoi()'nalEt}-aft<^et^ 
by the (»lievalic‘r d'Arc ; and I\h’tciirt\ 
hy JVfciiniontel. We have ^wo literary 
review's in London, wutii culical news- 
tiapens and magazines without number, 
'iihe coiniulers of these resendile the com- 
ey are all for 1 


iiioiiers of Rome , they are all for levelling 
pro) ’•ty^not by increasing tl*eir own, but 
by diwiinshing that of others. 'Fhe man 
wjii^has any good-nature in his disjiosition 
«mist, howevi'r, be somewhat displeased 
to see dfttjjiguished reputatioiTs often the 
sport of Ignorance, — to see, by one false 
pleasantry, the future peace of a W'orthy 
man’s life distuibed, and this only be» 
Cjusc he has uiw’ access fully attempteef to 


j new' acquisition till under a necessity of 
I changing.” 

I J here is, indeed, scaicely an error of 
j•whlch our ])resent w'rileis aie guilty that 
I does not arise fron* then o])])Osiiig svstem.s; ■ 
jitlieTe is#scaiccly aiweiiiu that i riticism 
I cannot be broiiglil to excuse From this 
j proceeds thealiected sceuiity of our odes, 
j the tuneless flow of our blank \eise, the 
pomjioiis e])it]iet, laboured diction, and* 
every utlier devialion from common sense, 
which prociiiws ihe ])oel the* applause of 
the month: he is praised by all, read by 
a few, and soon forgotten. 

I 3 here never was an unbeaten jialb 
I trodden by the poet tliat the critic* did 
, not endeavour Ao reclaim him, by calling 
I bis attempt innovation. This might be 
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instanced in Dante, who first followed ' 
nature, and was persecuted by the yritics 
as long as he lived. Thus novelty, one 
of the gieatest beauties in poe<!-y, must 
be avoided, or the connoisseur be dis- 
pleased. It is one of the chief privileges, 
liowevei, of genius, to lly from the hcid 
of imitators by some happy singularity; 
for, should he stand still, his heavy piir- 
sueis will at length certainly come uji, ; 
and fanly dLspute the victory 1 

The ingenious Mr, llogaith used to j 
assert, that eveiy one exee])t the connois- 
seur was a judge of ])ainting. The same ' 
may be asserted of wilting. 'The public, 
in general, set the whole piece in the 
juoper point of view ;»the tnlic lays his 
eye close to all Us minuteness, and con- 
demns oi approves m detail. And this 
may be the reason why so many •Titers 
at ini'sent are ajU to appeal from the 
tiibunal of criticism to that of the people. 

h'lom a dcMie in the ciitic of giafling 
the sjinit of am lent-'languages upon the 
h.ngli^h ha\e piocccded of late se^eral dis- 
agu'cahle instances of jicdantry. Among 
the number 1 think we mau leckon blank 
Nothing I ml Mie greatest sublimity 
of suliject can rendei such a measure 
])leasing; howevci, w'e now stV* it used 
upon the most iiiMal occasions. It 
has particulaily found its way into our 
divlactic poetiy, and is likelv to byng 
that s’pecies of composition into disrc]iute, 
for which the I'mglish are ^jeseivedly 
famous. 

Those who are accpiainted with willing 
know that our language iiins almost natu- 
rally into blank veise. 'Phe wrileis of j 
our novels, romances, and all of this clasi* i 
wdio have no notion ,of style, naturally ' 
hobble into this uuiiavniomoU'^ mi'a^ure.. 
If ihymes, therefore, be more diflieull, for ! 
that very reastui I would have oui poets i 
write in rhyme. Sueh a rest net ion upon 
the thought of a good puct, often lifts .and 
increases the vehememie ixf cvciy senti- 
ment; for fancy, like iouiUain, pl.ays 
highest l)y (.limmishing the apei ture. Ihit 
rhymes, it will bo said, are a remnant of 
monkish slujudity, an mnovalum i^pon 
the poetry of the ancients. 'Fhey aie but 
indififerently acipiainled, with antupiity^ 
who make the asseition. Rhymes are 


probably of older date than cither the 
Greek or Latin dactyl and spondee. The 
CTdtic, which is allowed to be the first 
language spoken in Europe, has evei pre- 
served them, as we may find in the Edda 
of Iceland ai»d tha Irish carols, still sung 
amoiig the original iiUiabitants of that 
island. Olaus Wormius gives us some 
of the Teutonic poetry in this w\ay; and 
I*anto])pidan, bishojj of Bergen, some of 
the «Norwcgiaii. In short, this jmglc t)f 
sounds is almost natupl to mankind ; at 
least it is so to our Jangiiagc, if wc may 
judgC fiom many unsifcccssful attempts 
to tlmow it off. •• * 

I should not have employed so much 
time in opposing this cnoneous* innova- 
tion, if It were not a]jt to introduce another 
in Us tram, — I mean, a disgusting solem- 
nity of m^hner into oin poetry ; and, 
as the jnose wiiter has been e\cr found 
to follow llie ^)oet, it must consequently 
bninsli m bo'h all that agietmhlc tiifling 
which, if 1 rna^^ so cxiiiessit, oUen deceives 
us into instruction The finest sentiment 
and the most ^^‘lghty tiuth may juit on a 
jileasant face, ^ind it i> even viituoiis to 
jest when seiious achice must be disgust- 
ing But, jnslead of this, the most trifling 
])erforinance among us now’ assumes all 
the didactic stiffness of wisckun. The 
most Jimmul've son of fame oi of famine 
has his aui^his*/^^', his firsflies and his 
jt’< (V/r///cjv as methodical as if bound in 
cow’-hide and clo^^l with clas]is of brass. 
Were these i^Ionthly Reviews ,md Maga- 
7ines frothy, peit, or absuul, they might 
find somtf ]\irdon ; but to be dull and 
di#nish is an encroachment on the pre- 
rog.ative of a folio. These things should 
be considered as julls to purge melancholy; 
they should be*nuule m our siilenclic 
climate to lie taken as jihysic, and not so 
as to be used when w'e take it. 

HoweveiT by the jiower of one sin^e 
monos) llalje our ciitics have'almo.st got 
the \iclory ovei humour an-Riqgst us. 

I DotTs the poet paint the absiii dities gf the 
! vulgar ? then he is /ctc. Doeshe exaggefti^ 

I the featufes of folly to iend«r it more 
. thoroughly ridiculous? he is tf cn very / cm#. 

I In short, they have proscribed the comic 
: oi satirical muse from every walk but high 
life, which, tl^JUgh abounding in fools as 
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well an the humblest station, is by no 
merais so fruitful in absurdity. Among 
well-bred fools we may desjnse much, but 
have little to laugh at; nature seems to 
present us with a universal blank of silk, 
ribbons, smiles, and wliispei%. Absuidity 
is the poet’s gamf, and lj- i.).l -breed ijn: is 
the nice concealmenl of absuidilie.s I he 
truth IS, lh<‘ Clitic geiierayy mistakes 
humour foi wit, wlm li is a very difTerenl 
excellence. Wit raises human natui'e above ' 
its level ; humour ads a coiitniry ])art, and 
equally dejuesses it To e\[#ect exalted | 
humour is a toniiadidion in terms;* anti ; 
the ciitK, oy demanding .in unjiossioility ^ 
from the comic poet, has,m effect, banished 
new conn-fly from the stage, but, to ]iut 
tin- same llyuiglU in a different light, when 
an unexpected sitnililude in two o' 
sliilo-s the imaginalion -in (ilhei w 

when a thing is ittily exjuessed— a 

ple.isure turns into ai Inn ralTon of thcaitist 
wild had fa^y enough to flraw the jneUiie 
When a thing is humorously desciilHd, 
our hurst of laughter proceeds' from a very 
(hfft-ient cause ; we coinp^-e the ahsuidily 
oftln- chaiaelor repieseiiled with oui own, i 
ami tiiumph in out conscious supcru^nlv 1 
Nf) natural defect can be j cause \ 
laughter, lie-cause it is a niisfortiine lu ' 
which ouisclvcs aie li.ible A defect of I 
this kind changes the oassion into ]|^ity or * 
hoi’ioi. We only laiign at^hose instances 
of moral absimhly, to which w% are con- 
scious wc oiii selves ;i^L‘ not liable lo>r 


I The solemnity worn by many of our 
I modf^n writers is, I fear, often the mask 
I of dulness ; for certain it is, it seems to fit 
eveiy aftthor who pleases to jiul it on. 
liy the complexion of many of our late 
! publiciitioiis one might be apt to cry nut 
I wi th Cicero, 07'(W, nit'ki'ycidey iioji Jui/o 
j nsc ij^i his thuponbiLs ridcrc possit^ — “ ( )n 
I my consuence, 1 believe we have all foigpt 
1 to laugh in these days.” Such wnlem 
^])iobabiy make no distinction between 
what IS jiraiscd and what is jileasing; 
between those eonnnendations whii b tlie 
lender ]uys iii^ow n (liscernmenl, and those 
which^iie the ginuiiK* result of Ins sensa- 
tions. It wvie to be wished, tlieiefore, 
that we no longtn* loiind pleasiiie with 
the mllated slylf lli.it has for some years 
been looked iijion as fine waiting, .uul 
which*c‘very young wu'iter is now' obliged 
to aflopt, if he chooses tf) be lead. \Vt. 
should iu)W' flisjH-iise W'ltli loaded ejuthot 
ami dressing uj> tulles with dignity, h'or, 
to Use an obvious instance, it is not those 
^vho make the gic'ati->l noise willi their 
w'aies in the siicets that Ikia'c most to 
sell. Let us, uistead of writing lnu-ls, tiy 
to wnte natuiall) ; Tiot liuni'afiei 'lofty 
expicssions to (h-ii\ei mean nh-as, mu be 
ffir ever 5aj)ing, when wa- f>nly 
dehvei a wdnsjiei. 

CH APTKK X. 

Of tfu' 


nist.'ince, sliould I deseiih^ man as 
w'anting his nose, there is no humour in 
this, as il IS an acculent to uditch human 
natuie is subject, and may be any mun’s 
ease; byf .should I repiescnl this man 
without his nose as ext rcunc-lv •curious in 
the choice of hi -^snuff-box, w'e here see 
him guilty of an ^absurdity of wdiich wc 
n^agine it impossible for oui selves to be 
gufiu ^ and tlierefore apjdaiffl our own I 
good sense on the companion. Thus, ! 
the I .4ie*plcasurc we receive from wit ! 
Unnson the admiration of another ; 'that 1 
\ylUcli w'c feel from Imniour centres in 
the adnumtion of ourselves, ^he poet ' 
theiefijrc, ntisl place the object he would ' 
have the subject of humour in a state of ! 
mlcsnotiiy ; IP other words, the subject of I 
humour must be /ere - ? 

4 • I 


I OlJK theatre has liecii geiierall) confessed 
I to share in this general (h-cliiu*, thougdi 
; partaking of the show ami ilecoration of 
the iLan.in opcia, wnth the })ropricty and 
, *leclamalion of Fieiich pcrformaiiee. The 
I stage jKo is nior^i magnificent with us 
ilhaitanyijther in Lii*ope, ami the people 
I in general fonder of theatrical entertam- 
I meiU. Vet still as our j)leasuies, as W’cll 
I as more important concerns, are generally 
j parly, the stage has felt its 

; inlliience. The Mianageis, and all who 
I espouse their '^d<^ are for decoration and 
, the critic, and all w'ho have 

; studitxl hrench decorum, are for regularity 
; amj^felamation. 'rhiis it is almost im- 
I possible to please both parlies : and the 
? by att^-mp^ing it, finds himself often 
I incapable of pleasing either. If lie intro- 
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duces stage pom]), the critic consigns lus 
performance to the vulgar; if he intiulges 
in recital and simplicity, it is accused of 
insipidity or dry affectation. * 

From the nature, therefore, of our 
theatre, and'the genius of our country, it 
is extremely difTicult for a dramatie poet 
I to ])]ease his audience. JUil ha])py^ould 
Re be, were these the only difficulties he 
had to encounter; there are many othei 
more dangerous combinations against the 
little wit of the age. Our poet’s jierform- 
anee must undergo a ])rocess truly chemi- 
cal before it is juesented to the public 
It must be tried 111 tlie maiiager*s lire, 
strained through a licenser, suffer fiom 
repealed corrections, tiU it maybe a mere 
caput mo)luum when it atiives l)eloie t)ie 
public. 

The sneecss, however, of jneLC# njion 
th ‘ vould be of little moment, did 
it not influence the success of the same 
])iece ill the closet. Nay, I think it n ould 
be more for the interests of viitue, if sl.age 
performances were read, not aeted; madc^ 
rathei our eongianions 111 the cabinet than 
' on the llieatre. Win! w« are leaders, 
every moral senlimcTit stiikes us in all its 
beauty, but tlie love secncs aie frigid, 
tawdry, and disgusting. Wheri we are 
S])Cctators, all tlie ])ersuasives to vice re- 
ceive an additional bistie The love scene 
is aggravated, the obscenity heighteii^'d, 
the best actors figiire in the most de- 
baiichetl characters, while thq^paits of 
morality, as they aie called, are thrown 
to some moulhmg machine, who puls even 
virtue out of countenance by Ins wj-etched 
imitation. 

Hut whatever be the incentives to vice*! 
which aic found at tj^c theatre, public | 
pleasures are geneiiklly less guilty tliau^, 
solitary ones. To make our solitary satis 
faction truly innocent, the actor is useful, 

by his means the poet’s work makes its 
way from tlu; stage to the closet ; for all 
must allow, that the rcailer receives more 
benefit liy perMsing a >^clt'Wrilten jilay 
than by seeing it acted. 

But how is this lule inverted on our 
theatres at present ! Old pieces are j-e- 
vived, and scarcely any new ones admitted. 
The actor is ever in our and the poet 
seldom permitted to appear ; the public | 


are again obliged to ruminate ovet those 
hashes of absurdity, which were disgusting 
to oui ancestors even in an age of igno- 
rance; and the stage, instead of serving 
the peojile, is made subservient to the 
interests of a/arice.* 

VVr seem to be ])retly much in the situ- 
ation of liavcllers at a Scotch inn; vile 
enlertainme]^l is .served uj), complained of, 
and sent down ; up comes worse, and that 
also Is changed; and every change makes 
our wretched cheer *111010 unsavoury. 
What miist*be donett only sit dowm con- 
lentc^l, cry u]) all tliat comes .before us, 
and admire even thetitisurdities of Shake- 
speare. 

Let the reader sns])cnfl his censure. I 
; admire tlie beauties (jf this great father of 
1 oui stage as mucli as Jliey deserve, but 
' could w isli, lor ihejionour of our country, 
and loi Ins lionour loo, that many of liis 
scenes weie forgotten. A man blind of 
one eye shoiiK^ always be painted in pro- 
, file. Let tlic s]»eclat()r who assist.s at any 
J of thes(‘ new revived jiieces only ask him- 
self w'hethei he# ould a])prove such a ])cr- 
foimance if wiiilen by a modern jioet. 1 
fear will find that much of his applause 
piocecds merely from tlie sound of a name, 
and an em])ly veneration foi antiquity, 
in fact, tlie levival of those pieces of forced 
liuiiKiiM, fai-fcleheilconceit, and unnatural 
hyperbole, wliji'h have been asciibed to 
ShakesjK’ftie, is lather gibbeting than 
raising a statue to lift memory ; it is rather 
a trick of tlioiaeloi, wlio tliinks it safest 
acting in exaggerated characters, and wdio, 
by outstepfnng nature, chooses to exhibit 
Ihe^ndiculous outic a harle(]inn under 
the sanction of that vcneiablc name. 

What stri^fige^aniped comedies, furcical 
tragedies, 01 wdiat sliall 1 calltliem, speak- 
ing })antomimes, have w« not of late seen ! 
No matter \^hai the ])lay may be, it is line 
actor w’lio tl raw's an audience. He throw^s 
life into all me in spiiits and meiry, 
in at one door and out at aiionior: the 
sjieclator, in a fool’s jiaradise, knowx'%i:^t 
what all this means, till the last act con-# 
eludes in nlatrimony. The piei^ pleases 
our critics, because it talks olu English ; 
and it jileases tlie galleries, because it has 
fibaldry. True taste, or even common 
sente, are out (sf the question. 
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lUil*^reat ait must be .sometimes used 
before they ean thus impose ujjou the pub- 
lic. To this purpose a prologue wntleii 
with some spirit j^eiierally ]>rccedes the 
piee(‘, to mfoim us lha{ it was eomjiosed 
by Shakespeare', or oM IJenV’i* somebody 
else wlio took tlieni for his model, h face 
of iron could not have the assiiiaiue to 
avow dislike; the tlusatie h.i'^it^ ]>aitisans 
who uudei stand till' Ifyce of combiiialions, 
trained uj) to vociferation, cl.ij)pii4; of 
hands nnd clatlei mt; of sticks : and thoii^di 
a man mi^ht have •.Ireiu^th •iiffic:u-nl to 
ov('i(oine V lion in simple ((»ml>at, lu^may 
run the iisk of beinj^llevouierl hy an army 
of .lilts., 

lam not insi'iisibh' that third nights aie 
dis.unecMbte diawh.icks ujiou the annual 
|uolils of the staiji'. 1 am confident it is 
much more to the maiij^j^^er’s .advaulai^e to 
fuihish U[) all tlu' lumbei u hich the j'ood 
'.ense of our anc'C'slois, but foi Ins carc', had 
consigned t) obiivioii. It i,^ not with him, 
(hercfoie, but with the public, I vvouhl 
e\j)ostul.ite ; they have a iii;ht to demand 
respect, and suu'ly thosg nc'vcly levived 
(ilays aie no instances o^ the inannj^ei’s 
deference. ^ 

I h.ive been informed that nio new play 
can bt' admitted ujiou oiii theaties unless 
the aulhoi choosc's to wail sonu' yeais, or, 
fo use the jihiase m fashion, till il«comcs 
to be |)l.ayed iii tiiin. 7^^J)oet thus can 
never es'pect to contract afamilfarity with 
the stn^m, by which a^one he can hope to 
succeed; nor can the most #,ii;nal success 
lelieve immediate want. Our Saxon an- 
cestors liad hut one name for wit and a 
witch. 1 will not dispute (he pio]u*iefy of 
iimtintj^ 4h()se ehai.acteis then ; but tlie man 
who, finder the j^resent ^isct^iraecnuails, 
ventures to write for the slai^e, whatever 
claim he mayha'vc to the ajipellatiou of a 
wit, at least he lias no right to be ealiccl a 
conpi-T. 

h roiy. ^all that has beem s*id upon the 
state .jur theatre we may easily foresee 
w^icithcr it is likely to iui]uove or decline ; 
•tiud whi'lher the freeborn mu.se can bear 
to submit those leslnctions Vhich ava- 
rice or power would impose. For the 
future, it is somewhat unlikely that he 
whose labours are valuable, or who know^ 
tji^eir value, wdl turn to t hostage for eifter 


’ fame or siibsisteuec, when he must at once 
I flatten ail actor and please an audience*. 

i * CHATTER XI. 

j ^ Ou Umvt'fiiitit’St f 

Insti'M) <ir losing myself iii a subject of 
' sueli ^'stciit, 1 shall only olTei i fewthoughts 
' as lliey oeciii, and leave iheir connexiofif 
to tlie le.ulcr. 

* We seem divided, wlicther an education 
foimc'd by travelling or by a scalcntaiy life 
1 )e picfcialilc. \\c see inoie of the woild 
by travel, but more of buinau uatiiu by 
remaining at home; as, m an inliiim.iy, 
tile student who only altc'iids to tile dis- 
orders t)f a few ]isilieiits is more likely to 
uudei stand his •juolessiou, than he who 
mdiscrimmateJy evamiiies them all. 

' A ^uith pisl l.mdedal the Drille resem- 
, blesa clown at a ]ni|))iet-show ; caiiics his 
j ama/C'ineiil liom oiu* miracle to another; 
j fiom this cabmel of cuiiosilies to that 
' col hr turn of pielures- but wondering is 
; not the wmv to grow^ wuse. 

VVliitever resolutions we set oiii selves 
not to kecj) Liijnpany wufli our count lyinqjL' 
abroad, we shall Imrt them broken wdtt 
once we leave home. Among stranger*^ 
xve consi^ei ()ursel\es as in a soliUuU.*, and 
j1 is but natural to desiic society. 

In all the gn'al towns of I'aiiojie tlieie 
ai^to be found Kiiglisbmen resuhiig, either 
from interest oi dioiee. Tlic'se generally 
lead a lifi^ofcontimied clebanehei v Sbdi 
are tlie count lymen a travel lei is likely' to 
meet with. 

This^may be tlie reason wliy haiglisliniefi 
are all thougiil to be mad or melaiielioly 
pby the vulgai .abroad dduar money is 
j giddily and meiri^^ sjienl among shaip^ 
i.of Plieir 4)\vn couiUr^^; and when that is 
gone, of all natioiK the Fngbsh bear worst 
’ that disoider called tlie mnladu’ du pojie. 

! < ountiies weal very different appear^ 

, ances to travellers of difleient circuni- 
stanccs. A maiwwOio is whirled -through 
^ Fiirope in a yo^-chaise, and the pilgrim 
, who w'alks the giand tour on foot, w'ill 
^ form very different conc'lusions. 

I Jo see Enroiie with advantage, a man 
! sliould appear in various circumstances of 
fortune ; but ll;e experiment would be too 
[ dangerous for young men 
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'I'here are many things relative to other 
jountries which can l)e learned totmore 
advantage at home ; their laws an^ policies 
ire among tlie niimher. 

'Die greatest advantages which result to 
y^onth fiom 1 ravel are an easy atldress, 
die shaking off national prejudices, and 

f ie finding notliing ridiculous in fimtional 
eculiarities. 

Tlie time spent in these ac<|ulsitions 
:ould have been more usefully emjdoyed 
It home. An education in a college seems 
dierefore ]ire feral ile. 

We attribute to universities either too 
much or too little. Some assert that they 
ire the only jiroper jilaces to advance 
learning; while other? deny even their 
.itility in forming an ediicTition. iloth are 
.'rroneous. 

Learning is most advanced in pcflmlous 
:itics, where chance often coiisjiires with 
ndustiy to ]ironiote it ; wheie themembt'rs 
)f this laige imiveisity, if I may so call it, 
:atch manners as tliey rise ; study life, not 
logic, and have the woild for ( orn*spon^ 
lents. 

[j^^The greatest luimbei of univeisities have 
SVei been founded in times of the greatest 
Ignorance. , 

New impiovements in learning are sel- 
dom adopted in colleges niitil adimtled 
iverywhete else. .Xiid this is light: wo 
diould always be cautious of teachmg»the 
ri.sijfig generation uncei tainties fur truth. 
Thus, though the piofessors in i»nveisities 
l^ve been too fie(|uently hruiid to oppose 
ilie advancmneiit of learning, yet, wdien 
juce establi'ilieil, they aie the p^opeiesl 
[lersons to dilfuse it. 

There is moi e know ledge to be actjiiirec^ 
fipom one ji.igeof the vwlume of mankind, 
if the scholar only kntiw s how U) »ead, than* 
in volumes ()f antupiity. Wv grow' learned, 
aot wise, by too long continuance at 
Cpllege. 

This points out the time in wdiicli we 
dioiilcl leave the univeiffily. Peihaps the 
age of twenty-one, whcn^it fair imiveisitics 
the first degree is generally takc-n, is tlie 
proper period. i 

The universities of d^uro]>e mayt be | 
divided into throe classes. Those u]>on ! 
the old scholastic eslablislwnenl, where the I 
pupils are immured, talk nothing but Latin, | 


and support every day syllogistica? dispu- 
tations in school philosophy. Would not 
one be apt to imagine this was the proper 
education to make a man a fool 'i Such 
are the universities of lhaguc, Louvain, 
and Tadiia. * The* seconrl is, where the 
pupils are under few restrictions, wdiere 
all scholastic jargon is banished, where 
they takeaiiL'giee when they think projier, 
and live not in thc^ college, hut the city. 
Such arc JCdinburgh, Leyden, (ioLtingen, 
Geneva, d'lie tliird is a miyliire of tlie two 
foriner, wltme the pujiiLs are restrained, 

I but jiot confined ; where’ moiiy, though 
not all, the ahsurditft.^ of scholastic philo- 
sophy aie sigipressed, and wliere^the first 
degiee is taken aft(“i fuiir ycais’ matricula- 
tion. Such are ()xfoid, Camlindge, and 
Dublin. ^ • 

As foi the firs^ class, their absurdities 
aie loo a})])arj^nt to admit of a iiarallel. 
It IS dis]uite<l which of the Iw'o last are 
more conducive to national iiiijirovcMiiciil. 

Skill m the piofessions is accjuircd more 
by ])ractice than study; two or three years 
may he suffici«j*it for It'arniiig their rudi- 
ments. d'he unrv’ersities of Kdinburgh, t'vc. 
grani a licence for ])ractismg them when 
the student tliinks proper, which our uni- 
versities refuse till aftei a lesidence of 
seveial yea is. 

'rh«» dignity of professions may be 
supported by l||is ililatoiy proceeding; but 
many me^ of learning are thus too long 
excluded from th^ lucrative advantages 
which supeiK^r skill has a right to expect. 

d'hose iimversities must certainly be 
most fre«|nented, which jn'omi.sc to give in 
tw'^ years the advantages which others 
w ill not m^dei Iw'elve. • 

'I'he mai^whn has sti^bed a ])riifession 
for tliiee years, and practised it for nine 
moie, will ceitaiiily Uiow' more of his 
buMiiess th;||i he w ho has only sludied«it 
for twelve. 

The univPrsitie.s of Ldinburgh^&c. must 
certainly be most ]iroper fur the study of 
those profe.ssions in whicli men choo<ie^to 
tuin then learning to profit as .soon a# 
possible. * ^ * 

The universities of Oxford, See. are im- 
proper foi this, since they keep the student 
tfrom tlie w'Oilcl, w hich, after a certain time, 
is the only trufi school of improvement^ 
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Wndh a degree in tlie professions can ! ing, 'vvliclher on morals or nature, is, first 
he taken only l)y men of inde{)enflent foi- | ratioiially to explain, and then produce 
tunes, the number of candidates m learn- | the experiment. The most instructive 
ing is lessened, and, consefjuentJy, the method ^is to show the experiment fust; 
advancement of learning reuiided. curiosity is then excited, and attention 

This slowness (jf conferriiig degrees is a awakeiied to (weiy subsequent tlciluction. 
remnant of scholastic barbanty. Bans, Hence it is evahml. that in a well-formed 
Jx)uvani, and those univeisities which still ediK:*lioii a coiiise of history should evct’ 
retain their ancient institution's, confer the piecede a toiiise of etliiLS. 
dix'tors degree slowev even than we. The sons ol oiii nobility arc permitted 

The statutes of every iiiiiveisity slmukl ^ to enjoy gren lei liberties in our universities 
be considered ns iMhqited to the laws of than tliose of jinvnte men J shnulil liliish 
its res[x‘etive govemmenl ']'4)i>se should to ask the men of learmiig and vii tue who 
alter .IS tligse happen to fluctuate. * jiresule in our seminaries the rens in of 
I'oiii years spent* In the aits (as they sucli a*prejudu'ial ihstiiiction t>ur youth 
are called m wdleges) is jxih.ips laying slioiild Iheie be inspired with a love of 
too labuiious a foundation, tmteiing a philosojitiy ; and 4 he tiist maxim among 
pi ofession .without any juevious acijiii- jihilosophei's is,* That meiit (mly makes 
sitions of this kinj is building too liold a distinction 

supeisliuctine. ^ \VltL-nce has i>ioeeetled thexaiu magm- 

leaching by lecture, as at k(hnburgh, lleiMiee of exjieiisive aicliiteclme in out 
may make men sdiohus if They think pio- 1 colleges? Is it that men study to more 
per; but m^lructing by ex.qninatioii, as at I advantage in a jialace than m a cell? ( )ne 
C xfoid, will make tliein so often against , single pettoiinance of fisie ot genius eon- 
their meliiiation Jcis more rxil honours on its jiareiU um- 

r.dinbingh only dis])()s 0 , the student to vei .ity than all the Inbouis of the chisel, 
receive learning; Oxford cW'ten makes him 


actually Kaincfl, r ? t * , the .ibsuid pass'um 

111 .1 iv.jrd, woiv T po,),, r -JioiiM send ol t-ein^' .illen.led nl iiirals, mid oil oikM 
my son to J.eydin or lulmhuifrh, (houi;li pid.lic occasi.iiis, |,v lliosi- p,,,,, nun wlio ' 


. , - . i - " wimng lo ne scliolais, come in upon some 

n the nsi, s very ;^r^aL. Wore i nch, chant.d.le loundalrm || u con- 

J woiil.l send him lo one iff our own mil- ti.ii|iclion, for men to he oilce Ic-nniini' 
VLisities Hy nii ediieilion lecerted 111 the Die //Av;i/ arts and at Die sime time 


. . , ijvmg ; ueaieo asiiwrvi . at oru'c 

'' 

We have of late heaid nufdi of the CIIAI’TEK XII 

necessity of tludying or..l(ny. Vespasian ■* riu i„,ului, 

was the.hrst who paid |)rofessois of rhe- IiT.vfrv snlden . , 
tone for inilihclv instnu (n.u ' . ' |tct aupine 


to„c for iHd,hciv^;;:r';u;;^' , adventiD,^ 

Jlome. IJowevci, Diost peda.its iievin Lap , Zn ’* 7^1 ***'' 

made an oral Ol. • ' / ^ ao«n. (jgiq;, it cjosely 

•'Idle best oration.s that cvcrxv'ere spoken with human h:ij)|)iness tliali the 

V-e pronounced in the paflmmen"s of 'o se . 

K'l;,. Charles the Fiist. Thea- men never not si t"' 

stmt, eoltffeiules of oratory. ^ l|e o hers with ecpial conviction ; 

^%tliemalics are, perliaps, loo much imm.dl l*“''''’'"’S*‘’l>‘-“cul''ition lieyoml Die 
'.itiidied at our universities. ’I'his seems a ndu-ul ( frciiuently Iiecomes 
science ti^^ueh Die meanest iidcllccts arc I, wn’r!^ “mest m tiiHes or alfeurdity. 
equal. 1 (ffr^ret wlio it is Dial s.ays, “All latum i ‘'>cnrrni(,r Hus impu- 
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V et such, probably, may be the conserjucnce 
of lit ei ary decay ; or, not to slrclili the 
thought beyond wliat it will bcar,^vice and 
stu])idity are always mutually productive 
^ each other. 

lafo, at tlu‘ greatest and best, hSs been 
||.>m[)ared to a frowarcl child, that must 
■e liumoured and jilayed with till it falls 
Ksleep, and then all the care is o\er. Oui 
ffew yeais are laboured away iii varying its 
plensiues; new anuiMnncnts are jiursued j 
with studious atteiituin ; the most childish ‘ 
vaiiilu's aie dignified w ith titles of imj)Oit- 
aiice ; and the proudest Vioast of the most 
a.s]nrnig jihilosopher is no more than that 
he I'roNides his little playfellows thi' 
greatest jMslinie with ^he greatest inno- 
cence. * 

’’I'luis the mind, ever wandeiing aftei j 
amusement, when abridged of hafpiness I 
on one part, endeavoui' to find it on 
anolhei ; when mtelkclual pleasures aie 
disagieeable, those of sense will take the | 
lead, 'file man who m tlii^ age is cn- 
amoiiied of the traiu]uil joys of study am^ 
Tetiremeiit may in the next, should learn- 
ing be fasliionalile no htiigei, feel an 
.♦.ni' ution of being foiemost at a horse ! 
^Voiiise; oi, if such could be ihe^ali-'Uidily 
of lire times, of iieing liinist li a lochey. 


fewer jjowers of doing mischief. The 
man, the nation, must therefore be good, 
wliose chiefest luxuries consist m the re- 
Imemcnt of reason ; and reason can never 
be universally cultivated, unless guided by 
taste, which fnay be considered as thcTink 
betv^een science and common sense, the 
medium through which learning should 
ever be seeii by society. 

Taste will thereioie often be a proper 
staifdard, wlien othci . fail, to judge of a 
nation's improvement or degeneracy in 
morals. ^'e have* often no iiennanent 
chatjictcTistics by whicli 'to L4)mj)aie tbc 
\irtues or the \ices f)f our, ancestors wath 
our ow n. A generation may nse^and pass 
oway uifhoul leaving any traces of what 
It leallywas; and all coni])laints of onr 
deteiJoiaticyi may be «)iily toincs of decla- 
mation, or the (^ivillmgs of disa])jioiiit- 
menl ; but n^ tast{' we ha\c* standing 
e\icUiiee; we can with ineciMon comjiare 
the lucrarv j^ifurmanecs of^our fathers 
with om own, and fiom their excellence 
oi defects determine the moral, as well as 
the hleiaiy, mu its of eilhcM. 

If, then, there evci comes a time when 
tast(i is so far de}) raved among us that 
Lillies shali loud every w’oik of genius with 
unnecessary comment, and quarter their 


Reason and apjietite aie llierclore ma^tcis empty jicrforinances with the substantial 
of 0111 revels in turn; and as wc incline meiit'* of an author, both for subsistence 
to the one, or ])iirsue the other, we i^val and applause ;#ir men* comes a time when 
aji^ls or imitate the bruti'S. Intlu'pui- cciisuie stiall speak in siomis, but jnaise 
suit of intellectual pleasures 4 ies every be whisjieied in filie lireeze, while leal 


virtue; of seii'^ual, every viee. 


excellence ofk’ii finds shijwvieck m eithcT ; 


; It is this (liiTereiice of pursuit wlneli | 
ihaiks the morals and characteis pf nian- 
^itind ; which kus the line between the 
*||lllighlcned jihilosojihei and the half* 
tavight citizen; belwewi tlie civil citizen ; 
and illiteiate peasaift ; l)etwcei> the law •*! 
obeying jicasant and the wandering savage j 
of Africa, -an animal less mischievous, in- ' 
Mfieocl. than the tiger, because endued with j 


if tliere be a time when the muse shall 
seldom be*heard, except in plainti\e elegy', 
as If she wept hei own decline, while lazy 
conqulatu^is supply the place ok original 
thinking; *.honj[d ever be •such a 

tune, may succeeding critics, both foi the 
hoiumi t)f oiii Tnoial^ as well as our 
learning, si|^ that such a jieriod beais *10 
resemblance to the present age ! 
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fllFUK are some chaiacters tliat seem 
,)rmetl by nature to take delight in striig- , 
with opposition, ami wliose moi»t 
agreeable houis aie passed in storms of 
their own creating. The subject of the 
piesent sketcli was ])er]iaps, ol all ytliers, 
the most indefatigaljle in raising himself 
enemies, to sIkiw liis jiower in subduing 
them; and was not less^ emjiloyed in im- 
pioving his superior talents, than in finding 
objects on which to exercise then activity. 
Ills life was spent in a continual cSnllict 
of politics; ami, as if that w'as too short 
foi the combat, he has left his memory as 
a subject of lasting contention. 

It Is, imlecd, no easy inattei to pieserve 
an acknowledged impaitiahty in talking oh 
a man so ditfci cully legardcd on account 
of his political, as ’^'ell as*his lehgioiis, 
principles. Tho-.e whom hi.s politics may 
please will be sine to condeini^ him for 
his lehgion; and, on the contrary, those 
most stiongly attached to Ins theological 
o[)inions are the most likely to decry his 
jiolilics. ( )n whatever side he is regardtd, 
he is sure to have optioseis; and this was 
jierhaps what he most desiieifl having, 
fiom nature, a mind better pleased wntli 
the struggle than the victory. 

Ilciiry St. Jt»hn, Lonl Vi.scoimt Kohng- 
broke, was horn in the year 1672, at 
liattersea, in Suney, at a seat that had 
been in the possession^ of his ancestors 
for ages before, lift family wals of tlie 
liLSt rank, etjually conspicuous for its 
antiquity, ilignUy, ami large possessions. 
It is found to trace its oiigiiial as high 
as Adam de Tort, Baron of Basing, in 
Hampshire, hcfoie the (Tompiest; and in 
a succession of ^gos lo^lnfve pioduced 
warriors, patriots, and statesmen, some of 
whom were consiiicuous for their loyalty, 
and others for their defending the rights 
of the t)en])lo. His grandfather, Sir 
Walter St, John, of Balti*rsea, marrying 
one of the daughters of Tord Chief Justice 


St. John, who, as all know, was strongly 
attached to the repfiblican party, Henry, 
the suh|ect of the jiresent memoir, was 
biought u)> in his fcfmily, and, consc- 
(jLienUy, iiifliibcd tht f^rs] princijiles of 
I his eilucation amongst the dissfnteis. At 
that time Daniel iJiIi^gess, a fanatic of a 
very pecnliai kind, being at once ])os- 
sessed of /cal ami humour, and as well 
known for the archness of his*cunceils as 
the fuiious »*bsliiiacy of^iis principles, w'as 
confes.sor m the jiresb\ terian way to his 
grandmother, n*id v\ as appointed to diiect 
oui author^- hist studies. Nothing is so 
a])t to disgust a feeling mind Sk mistaken 
zeal; and, ])erhap.s, the absurdity of the 
first lecliiu’s he icceued might have given 
him that cunler#j)t for all religions which 
he might liavcf justly concei\ed against 
one. o Indeed, no task can be more mor- 
tifying than what he was condemned to 
undeigo. “1 was obliged,” says he, in 
one place, “ while yet a boy, to read over 
the cofmneiUanes Dr. Maiiton, whose 
pride it jas fb have made a hundred 
ami nineteen sermons on the hundred and 
mneteenth psalm.”* Dr. Manton and his 
sermons were'not likely to prevail much 
on one why w’as, perhaps, llic most sharp- 
sighted in the w^orld at discovering the 
absurdities of others, however he might 
have been guilty of establishing many of 
his own. • t • * 

But these dreary institutions w'ere of no 
\ery long continuance; Tis soon as it was 
fit to take liim out ol the hands of tlffe 
] w'omcn, he was sent to Eton School, and 
removed iheTice to C'hrrst Churdi College 
in O.'^ord. His genius and understanding 
W'cre seen ami admired in both 
seminaries,, but his love of pleq^ure had® 
so much the ascendancy, thatfhe seemed 
contenteil ratlier wdth the consciousness 
I of hi.s own great ] lowers than their exer- 
Ihnvever, his friends, and those 
win) knew hilh most intimately, we^ 
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tliorouj;hly sensil)lt‘ of tlio oxtcnt of liis j 
iiiiiul ; Aiul when lu* lelt the imiveisit\, | 
lie was consnlered as one who harl the 
fairest opjiorluuity of makiing a shiniiiiy 
fii^iire in active life. , i 

Nature seemecj not less kind to him | 
in her external ernliellishmeiits th^m in 
adornin'^ his mind. W'llli the maces of 
a liaiidsome person, anil a ftice in which 
(limiity was liappily fileiuled witli street-* 
ness, he Inul a inannei of addres'^ that xvas 
very en Ljaj^ i n^ Tl i s \ i vaci 1 was al ways 
awake, his appiithension was <[iiick, his 
wit lefmdl, and Ins inemoiy am:«'in!^ ; 
his suhtlety in tlihiknu; and reasonini; 
Avas profound , and all these talents were 
adorned wil'i an elocution that Avas irie- j 
sislfhle. ' ] 

To the assemhla^fe of s(» many j^ifts ' 
from natiiie it was •L‘\]'»ectcd that art ( 
Avould soon i;ive her fini'fliin;^ hand, and , 
tliat a youth hemui ai excellence, wouUl , 
soon arriv^ at ]iei feet ion : •hut such is the ! 
perveisemsss of human iiatuie, that an a^* ' 
which should hav/* been employed in the j< 
acipiisilion of know'ledii;^ was (liS'>i|) ited ' 
in jilcasnre; and instead of ainiin-^ to: 
e.Ncel in ])iaisew()ilhy jansuits, JJftini^- , 
broke .seemed moie amhitiofs of heiiii* | 
lhoUi;ht the ^^reatest lake al>out town. ! 
This peiiod niiL;ht have been coinpaied i 
to tliat of fermentati(«i in li(|uors,* whicli i 
glow muddy hefoie they %'ii;ii^ai; hut it ; 
must also be conlessed, that those liipiois ! 
which never h-niienr are .seldom cleai . 
Jn this state ol disorder hc*Avas not willi- ' 
out his lucid inleivals; and^veii while , 
he was noted loi keeping Miss flui^ley, 
the most expensive piostilule in tlie k'ng- 
dom, afid bearing the gieatt».t (luantity ^ 
of wine withoiii intoxftat'ifti, he e\en 
then despised liis jialtry ambition. “ 'Fhe ^ 
love of study,” Says he, “and desire of 
knowledge, were what I fcl# all my life: 
and though my gciiiiis, iinld^e the demon 
ui Socni^es, W'lnspercd so softly, that very I 
oft 1 ‘1 heard him not in the huiry oUhose ' 
})» 4 >ions with, wduch I was Iranspoited, 
•yet sonii^ calmer hours there \v*ie, and in 
lliem I hejfkencd to him.” These sacred 
admonitions weie indeed very few, sirjc(‘ 
his excesses are rememheied to this very 
day. I have spoken to an oM man, ^'hi^ 
a^ured nic, tj^at he saw Turn and one of 


his coiiipamoiis run naked through the 
|‘aik? Ill a ht of intoxication; but then, it 
was a time when juihlic decency mil' t 
be transgiesscd vMth less dangei than t 
present. 

Durmgtlns ])enod,as all his attaclimcr s 
were to])lcasure, so his studies only seem I 
to lefin that way. 1 1 is lir.st attemiits wd 
in jioetry, in which he diseoveis mofe wU 
than taste, more laboui than harmony ill 
his \ersification. We ha\e a copy of lns| 
veises [uefixed to i)i)dtMi’s Virgil, com- 
plimenting the poet, and piaiMiig his 
IraiisUlioii. We ha\e anothei, not so 
well known, ]nel'ixed to a Fivneh woik, 
published m Iloll.md, by the ( 'hevalier de 
St Uyaemth, gititleil “ l.e C'hef-d ceuvie 
d'lm Jnconnu ” 'i'his jierforimince is 
a hiinioioiis juece of ciiticism upon a 
miserable old ballad; and IJohngbiokes 
coinplnneiil, ilioiigli written in laiglish, 
is punted 111 (luck (lini.uteiN, so tliat al 
the Inst glann* it m.iv deceive the cac, ' 
and be mistaken foi leal (ireek. dduTc 
Kiie tw'o 01 thiee things moie of his eoin- 
p 'Mlion, Avlik !i li.ue appenred since his 
de.ith, hilt Avliicli d^ honom neither 
his jiails nor mi morv, jipA 

III thiii mad careei of plcasiuc 
conlimied foi some time; but at lengtBpI 
in 1700, when he amvid al the twenty^ 
eighth year ol his age, lie began to dislik(|j. 
hi^ method of living, and to find th.^ 
sensual pIcMsuic alone Avas not sufficicil'^ 
to makc^the happiiu's-- tT a i easonablti^ 
ciCMlure. lie therefoie m.ide his tirsii:'" 
el fort to break fiom his state of infaU*- 
ation k)y m.n lying the daughter and co 
heness of Sii Jb'iiry W mehescomb, 
descendant fiom tlie famous jack of 
Ne^vbury, w'lio, itiough but a elolliiei in 
the reig?) ol Ilenrft VJII , was able to 
entertain the king and all Ins retinue in 
the most splendid m. inner, d’his lady/' 
wa^ possessed of a loitnne exceeding foji^^^ 
thousand pouiuK, and was not deficient 
in iiienlai an oinplulimenls ; but Avhether 
he A\as not *>'0? lully satiated with liis 
formei pleasures, or whether her leinjicr 
was not eonformahle to hi^ own, it is 
eeftani they were far from living liappily 
togellici. After cohabiting for some time 
togethei, tluy ^larted by mutual consent, 

I boili eijuallv dis])leased,- he complaining 
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S llio obslhiacy of licj temper, she ol tli 
iimelessness of his infidelity. A ‘great 
rt of tier foitiine some time afttr, ujioii 
nttamiler, was given lier back; but 

f iler family estates were settlei^ upon 
n, he enjoyed them after her death, 
on the reversal of his attainder. 

Having taken a lesolutioii to cjuft the ' 
^lluremenls of pleasuie for the sti 'iiger * 
httiaetKjns of amhitjon, soon after Ins 
main age he ])rncuied a sent in the House 
of Commonsjieing elected for the boioiigh ! 
of Wottou- basset in Wiltshiie, his father 
having seived several times for th# same 
place, besules his natural eiuh wments 
and his laige fortune, ^le had othei veiy 
coiisideinlile ad vantages .that him 

weight m the seii.Ue, and seconded his 
views of piefeuiumt. His giaiuHathei, 
Sir Walter St Jolin, was still alive; and 
that gentleman's inteust ^va•^ so gieal in 
his own county of Wilt*., tliat he iei>re- 
sented it in tw'o Parliaments in a former 
icign. 1 1 Is father also was then the lepre- 
sentative foi the same; and the inteiest* 
of Ins wnfe’s family nt the Hoii''e was \t-iy 
.tensive, 'rinis Uilinglnoke look liis 
,l with many auadental heljis , but his 
|||^iel and great resource lay iip his own 
‘Xtensue ahililies. 

At that time the Whig and the I'oiy 
JJiaities weie strong!) opjioscd in the 
iloiise, and pietty neaily l)alance<l *111 
^he laltei yeais of King Wi^iam the 
's|’oiies, who, fioin e\ery inotue, weu 
bjiposed to the couit, had been gaining 
]!)Opiilaril\, and now began to make a 
puiilio stand against liieii comjVtitois. 
I^obeit Harley, afterwards lOarl of Oxfoid,^ 
a stanch and c6iiririiKd d’or), was, in the 
year 1700, chosen S^ie.iker of the H^uise^ 
of Commons, and wais euiilimu*! m the 
same upon the accession of ()ueen Anne, 
the veai ensuing. Jlolmgluoke iiad a 
been bred uji, as wcas before ob 
served, among the ilis.sgnters, liis fiicnds 
leaneil to that jiersiiasion, and all hi 
connexions weie in ih? Whig interest 
How'ever, either from prii^cgile or from 
]>ereeiving the Tory party to be then 
gaming ground, while the \\ lugs \^cre 
ileclining, he soon changed his connexions, 
and joined himself to Harley, for w’hom 
he then had the greatest esteem ; nor did 


he bring him his vote alone, but his 
o])inion, wliieli, even bidore the end of 
his first session, he lendered \ery con- 
siderable, lh 5 House jieiceiving e\eu in so 
young a spciiker ^he giealest elo(juenee 
iinilcj^l with the piofoundest diseernment. 
'flic year following he wsas again chosen 
aiie\v for the same borough, and perse- 
vered 111 histormer attaclimeiits, by wliicli 
he gp-ined such an ifuLhoiity and influence 
in the House, that it was thought proper 
to reward j^is meiit^ and oti tin lolh of 
Apid, 1704, h<‘ was a]if)omted Secretary 
at War and of ili.-^ Maime,*his fiieiul 
Harley having a little befoie been made 
Secret.iiy of Slate. 

The 'foiy p.irt) bi thus established 
in powei, it ma\ easily be siipjiosed that 
every meth^'d would 111! used to dejuess 
the Whig interest,* aiiil to jirevenl U fioin 
rising ; )el su fliuch iiislice w'.is done even 
to meiil 111 .in enemy, that llie Duke of 
Mailboiough, ^\ll( migiit be^coiisuleied 
as at the lie.id of th< i)]>posite pnity, was 
su])plied w nil .ill the 

mg on the war^in Maiuleis i\itli Mgonr: 
and it is ivmai k.ible, tli.it tlie greatest 
e\enf^ of Ins campaign, such as the battles 
<4 blenlienn and Kamllies, and sevei.al 
glonous attempts ni.ide b) tlie Duke to 
shoiten the wai by some decisive action, 
fell out while HoliAgbroke was Seeietary 
at W’ar. Jn f.i?i, he w as a sincere admirer 
of that gieat geiiei.'y, and a\owed it upon 
all occasums to the last moment of Ins 
life: he knew Ills faults, lie admired his 
Mitues, and li.id the boast of being iiistru- 
mejjtal in giving liisiie to those tnumjihs 
by which Ins owm jiowei was m a manner 
(weitlnuw^. * ^ 

Ab the Afairf of the^ialion weie then 
in as lluclu.iting a stale as at jjiebcnt, 
Hailey, aftei inaintammg the k ,1 fn 
above Ihiee^eais, w.is 111 his tin 11 iblig 
submit ty the ANdngs, avIio once moie 
became the piecailmg paity, aiKlhewxi 
compelled to resign the seals. The fnencl- 
shiji Indween him and llolingbroke seA^d 
M this tmn' to h.ive been sineeri* and dis* 
interesy.*d ; for the latter choie to follow^ 
his foitime, and the next day resigned 
Ins employments in the .ad miiusti alien, 
Voliowtng Ins inend’s example, and set- 
ting an ex.amiiie at once integrity aid 
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inoriLration. Ab an inbtfincc of this, when his j Utrecht, which was consideied as oih 
coadjutors, the d'orics, wcic for carryiiijj j of thft most complicated negotiations th/n 
a violent measure ,in the House of Com- ; history •an afford. Jhil nothing seem/ 1 
mons, in order to bring the 1*1 iTiccss Sophia ' too great for Ins abilities and industr I 
into England, Eolingliroke artfully op- 1 he set^ himself to the undertaking wi ; 
posed it, that it drtijiped without a deb.ile. I spirit ; he began to jiave the way to t s 
ror this his moderation was jiraised^ but | intended treaty by making the peojde d jl 
perhaps at the expense of lus sagacity. conlefited at the continuance of the wa r. 

For some time the Whig^ seemed to for this purpose he em])loyed liiniseM 
have gained a conij^ete triumph, ^and m diawing up accurate coniputat.ons oA 
upon the (dection of a new Parliament, in the numhers of our own men, and that ofl 
the year 1708, Ilornmhroke was not re- , foreigners, cm] iloyed in its desli iictive pro- - 
turned. lheiut(#ivm w'luch hilloworl, of! gress. He even wrote in tlie Examiners 
above t W(f yeaii^, emj)loyed in* the | and otter ])enodical pa])ers of the times, 
severest study; and this reel use period he ! shovMng liow' much of the burden rested 
ever aflei used to consider as the nui-st ■ upon Englaml, and how little w.is sustained 
active and serviceable of his whole life. ; by tho.se who fal^efy boasted tlieir .ilhance. 
lint his rertrement was soon interrupted Hy these means, and after much debate 
by the jirevailing Af bus jiarLy^iice more ; in tlni House of Commons, the Queen 
for the WJiig J’arliameRt being dissolved received a petition fiom railiament, show- 
in the year 1710, he was*again choscMi ; ing the hardshijis tlie allies had })ut upon 
and I bn Icy being made Cdiancellor and 1 England in carrying on this war, and 
I nder I rcasurer of the Exchequer, the iin- 1 consequently how necessary it was to annly 
portant post of Secretary of State was relief to so ill-judgcd a connexion. It may 
givni to our author, m winch he discovetcd j 4 )C easily siqquised that the I )utch, against 

that 1 whom this ])elilion was chiclly levelled, 
did all tliat was in tli4‘ir power to opj)o.s«’;, 
it ; many of the foreign courts also, wdtlr/ 
wdiom heJiad any tiansactions, weie con-i 
tinually at work to defeat the minisler’.s 
intentions. IVJemoiial wsas dehveied after 
memorial; the people of England, tlic 
I artumient, and all fCurojie were maile ac- 
(juainled with the injustice and the dangers 
of such 9 proceeding; liovvever, lioliW-/. 
broke wxmt on uatli steadiiu'ss and respr 
lutioTi; and although the attacks of 
cncmiet at home might have been deefti' 
sufficient to cmiiloy his attention, yet Kc 
Vas obliged, at the same time that he 


pel haps have never been knowm to be 
united in one ])erson to the same dei^ree. 

The English annals scarcely* produce a 
more trying juncture, 01 that required such 
vai lous abilities to regulate. He was tlicn 
placed in a sphere whtre lie was (fbliged 
to conduct the machine of Hiatc, struggling 
with a thousand various calamities; a des- 
perate enraged i»arly, ^^hose characteristic 
hi-'en to bear non& 111 j>o\vcr but 
themselves ; a war conducted \jy an able 
general, Ins jirofessed opjionent, and whose 
victories only tended to render him every ' 
day more formulable; a foiei^n enemy ' 

an insidious alli;nt^>. that wantpJ r.nW h 1 ^nislf instructionf to all our ministers 


'■z -—a vaciuai: 

an insidious alli;ntt>e, that wanted only to 
gflin the advantage of victory, t'itliout con- 

tri.".!‘in(y llw. r 


Lw ail uLir inimsiers 
, and ambassadors abroad, who would do 
! nothing but in pursuance of his directi- ‘ 


.. . cuii- I iioini 

leu. mg to the CApenses of the comlnf- I Ac n,, * ‘ 

awer. (Ifclining mistress, thft wasleci'bv I WspI '''' 

every itport, an.l seemed ready to listen ' ibit '’‘*''‘■‘‘'5'^’ ^®^ated all tlie great points 
to.«lutever was said against^him ^sldl ! lle^d tt^ff 
^nort, a j^oomy, indolent, and .suspicious i Ev i ^ i ^^^^^ctions that were made 

colleague, tliat envied his power, 'and hated i ah this opposition; and 

hnn fin his abilities ; thek^ were aW iT! en^s 
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^me year^ after, that he never looked back 

this great event, passed as it was, witliout 
[<"('rel emotion of mind, wlien%e com- 
.1 the vastness of the imdei taking and 
|e importance of the success w*th the 
teans employed to bring it about, and 
Ltli tliose which wore employed to frus- 
*^ate Ins intentions. 

While he was thus industriously em- 
doyed, he was not witlioiit the rewards' 
^that deserved to follow such abilities, 
joined to so much assiduity. In July 1 7 12, 

I h^was cieated llaion St. John of Lidyard- 
^’^‘Trego/c m Wiltslnre and Viscount tJoling- 
broke ; by the last of which titles he is now 
generally known, and I’^hkeiy to l)e talked 
of by posteiity : he was ak^o (lie same ycai 
a])]iointed Loid Lieutenant of tlie county 
of Lssex. JJy the titles of Tri'go^e and 
llohngbroke he united the lionoiir> of 
tlio eldei and youiigei brancli of his family ; 
and thus tiaiismittcd into one channel tlie 
opposing interests of h\o races, that had 
been distinguished, one for their loyalty 
to King Cliarlcs T., tlie otlier for thcif 
^attachment to the Laihameijt lliat ojijiosed 
f^^Vnn. It was afler'^ards Ins boast, that 
•rbe steered clear of the extremes for which 
^his ancestor--’ had been distAiguished, 
having kept the spiiit of the one, and 
acknowledged the subordination that dis* 
lingiiished the other. 

' liobngbroke being thus laised very iTcar 
jsumimt of ])0\\er, began ty ]>erceive 
f‘*nOrc clearly the defect', of him nlio was 
•tjai?ed there. He now began to find that 
Lord Ox ford, whose paity he had followed, 
iJhd whose i>erson lie had csiecmt'd, was 
■jy no means so able or so industrious a*^ 
he sujipc'sed him to be. He now began 
from his heail to renounce the ftieiukhip^ 
which he once hao for his coadjutor; 
hj; began to imagine him trcacheious, 
mja^an, imlolcnt, and invidious; he even 
• r)%an to ascribe his own pnmiotion to 
(“Ixford’s hatred, and ty suppose that he 
was sent up to the House of J^ords only 
to render him contemjilTblc. These sus- 
jucions were pailly tiue, ajid paitly sug- ' 
gested by bohngbroke’s own ambition : 
being .sensible of his own superior im poll- , 
mice and capacity, he coukl noi bear to , 
sec another lake the lead m ]niblic affliirs, 
when he knew they owed their chief sue- | 
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cess to his own management. Whatever 
might have been his motives, whether of 
contempt, hatred, or ambition, it is certain 
an irrecrm enable breach began between 
these two headers, of their party ; their 
muti^ril hatred was sogrtat, that even their 
own common interest, the vigour of their 
negotiations, and the safety of their friends 
ware eiilirely sacrificed to it. It was in 
vai]\ that Sw’jft, wlio w'as admitted into 
their councils, urged, the unreasonable 
impropnct]l of tlieir^dispu'^e'. ; that while 
they* were thus at variance wdthin the 
wallf, the enemy weit* making irreparable 
breaches without. ] li dingbrokc’s antipathy 
was so great, that even success wcftild have 
been hateful to him, if Lord Oxford were 
to be a partner. Ho abliorrccniim to that 
degree, that*hc could nSl bear to be joined 
with him in anyeSse; and even some lime 
after, when theiives of both were aimed at, 
he coukl not tliiiik of concerting measures 
w'lth InmfortlTen mutua'l safety, preferring 
cion death itself to the appearance of a 
tem])orary friendship. 

Nothing coipd ha been more weak 
and injudicious than tlieii mutual ani- 
mosflies at this juncture ; and it may be 
asseited w^ith truth, that men who w’ere 
unable to sii]>])ress or conceal their resent- 
ments^ upon such a trying occasion were 
unlit to lake tlie letd m any measures, be 
tlieir indijstiy x)r their abilities ever so 
great. In fact, tlicij^ dissensions were soon 
found to mvojve nut only them, but their 
parly in utter rum : their hopes had for 
some limed )een declining, the Whigs w'ere 
daiky gaining ground, and the (,)ueen’s 
death soon after totally destioyed all their 
.schemes wtth their power. ^ 

Upon the accission o^Cieorge 1 . to the 
throne, danger began to tin eaten the laic 
ministiy on every side: whether they hi^d 
really inlen?ions of bringing in the Pre- 
tender, or whether the Whigs made it a 
pretext for destroying them, is uncertain ; 
i)ut fhc King very soon began to show that 
they were to cxjiect neither favour^l^or 
mercy at his hands. Upon hi*; landing 
at Crc^nwnch, wdicn the coA-t came to 
wxiit upon liirn, and Lord Oxford among 
tlic number, be studiously avoided taking 
any notice of l^m, and testified his resent- 
ment by the caresses he liestowed up^n 
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111., inciiiber f Ihc ojuio'-itu PiLtion. 
A K’gc’Ucy had hcc time licfoie 

apiHuiilcd 1 o ^^ovciTi 11 kni^dom, and 
Addison was ni.ido sccn-tary, lioliiij;- 
hrokc si ill niainlainciL Iii^ place ol State 
Secrelary, hut siih|CLl to the conlen^)! of 
the Local and the lu-.ults of tlie mean. 
'The lirsl slej) l.ikc'ii hy them lo mortify 
him vva^ lo oidei allJctUii and ])atkels 
direclial to tlie Sci relary of State U) he 
sent to Mr. Addisoii ; so that riohn^hroke 
W'as 111 t.K t ii‘iu(i\(‘d, fiom hi'^offiee, that 
IS, the exes'll 1 1( fn •()( it, m two tlnjs'afl 
llie t^)i ell's de.ilh. . *1)111 this xvas ii(?l ihe 
uoi'-t; loi In', mollifications were coiili- 
i)u;dl\ lieiL^lileiied hylhe dail\ luimilialioii 
()( \\.iilmi;^at llie dooi of the ajiaitment 
wlieu* IIk' iVL;eiicv' sal, witli a hai^ in his 
liaiid, and h(..ini; iTll the time* as it woic, 
cxjxi^cd lo the iiisuleftce of those who 
weie Uunpled hy their natiii^il malevoleinx*, 
or who expected lo make then coint to 
tin se in povvei h) ahiisin^liim. 

(Ipon tills sudden lurn of foiluiie, when 
the seaK weie taki'U fro^i him, he went 
into the loimlry ; and lia^mi^ leceived a 
niessaj^e fiom coiiit lo he tnesenl when 
the seal was taken from llie (^oor oT the 
Secietary’s oftiLc, lie excused himself, allei;- 
itiLj that so lullin'; a ceiemony mi^lil as 
W'ell he perfoimeil hy one of Ihe.imder 
secielaiies, hnl at the fiin|itime re(|uested 
the honour of kissini^ the Kihl;’# liand, to 
whom lie leslihed Ihc^iilmost siihmission 
'Idiis re(|uest, howevei, WU'^ rejected with 
disdain; the Kini; Iiad lieeii taui;hl to 
reL;aul him as an enemy, and Hnew him- 
self entirely on the Wiiii^rs Un safelywnd 
l>iotecliyn. 

Tlu^new' Parliament, mos< If composed 
)f \Vhi<;s, met life 17th of Maidi, and m 
the K iiil; s speedy fi om th<.' Ihione many 
iullain hints were given and many 
nv ‘]i,,(] (jf violence clialkeif out to the 
two II ses. “"Pile first gcjis ” (says 
ko 1 ^^otmgbroke, speaking on this occa- 
sion) “ 111 both were perfectly answerable ; 
,innl, to tliv shame of the iiecrage lie it 
spoken, # guv at that time several louls 
soncui to tonclemn in one genetml vote 
dl liiat they had ajijiroved in a foimei 
j'niliament Ijy many particular resoiiitioiis.. 
Among several bloody rgsolutions ]fo- 
pbsed and agitated at this time, the reso- 
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I lution of imjienchmg me of high treasi 
' was taken, and T took that of leaving Idi 
land, mfl m a jianic terroi, mijiro\ed 
the artihces of the L>uko of iM ai 1 boron 
whom#] knew even at that time too w 
to act by his advice or information 
any c^ase, hut on such grounds a.s tlie ])f 
ceedmgs which soon followed siiflicien 
justified, and such as I have never lepeuUs 
hiiildnig upon d'liose who blamed it ru 
the fnst heat wxue soon after oliliged to 
change then language: for what othei 
resolunon could 1 take? d'hc method of 
proseefitioii desigiitd against me w'ould 
' havi* put me out f a condition in medi- 
ly to act foi iikyself, 01 lo seM'e lliose 
who were less exposed than me, hut who 
wen*, lu)wx*vei, in dangei On ilu- othei 
hand, 4 iow'' few weie theie on whose assist- 
ance 1 could dejicnd, or to whom I would 
cvci 111 these c lu umslaiiLi's he ('hhged ? 

' 'I'lie eimeiil m the nation was wioiiglit 
li]) to a coiisideiahle height ; hut there 
was at that lime 110 reason to expect lliat 
^l » oiild m(hieiKV the |)i 01 eediiigs 111 I’ar- 
hameut, m tavoiii of those who sl)ould bg 
accused: lett to its oftn movement, il w'ajs^ 
much moie })roj)C) to (|uickcii tlinn slack^t 
llie i)roseT:utioiLs ; and wlio was there tiT 
guide its motions ? 'J'hi‘ 'Pones, wko had 
lieen line to one anotlie he last, w’cre 
a handful, and no great \igoiir could be 
cxjieeled tiom iliem the WhiiusicnK, 
disajipoiiged of the whuh they 

hopeil to make, began indeed lo join tlicn'r 
olcl friends. One of the jirmcipal among 
them, naim^ly, the Ixarl of Aiud'C'ca, wxas 
^ soxerv good a', to (oufess lo me, that if 
'who coiiit had called the sen ants of the 
^ late f^tiieen to .icci^unt, aiuPstopjief! theic, 
,,he ^niist^have eams^flercd hinisel as a 
.judge, and acted accoidiiig to ju coii- 
. scicMiLC on what should Icue- ap]>e:iiefi i< 
him; hut that wai had hecn dexlarecl U 
I the w'hole Tory jiaiiy, and that now tnc 
Mateof thiiigs \vai,altered. 'Plus discourse 
needed no u^ni^ieiilai v, and j^ioeed to 
me that I had nevei ened 111 the judgment 
1 made of thi'*s(‘i uf m^n. fiould I then 
resolve to be obliged to them, oi to .siiffm* 
With Oxford? As miu h as I still w'as 
healed hy th.‘ ^disjiute's in whiib I had 
been nil my life engageal against the 
Whigs, 1 waaild sooner Jiave Jioscn to 
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vt" my hccurily to tlicir indulgence than 
the assistance of the Whimsicals^ Imt 
lldioLight banishment, with all licr train 
|.evils, iJreferable to eithei.’' 
such was the miserable situation to 
^ich he was reduced upon this occasion ; 

I all the iiiimher of his former flatteiers 
1(1 de])eridaiits, scarcely was one found 
tmainmg. Eveiy hour brought fresh 
ieporls of his alarming situation and the , 
^dangers which threatened him and his 
[jiaity on all sides. Ihior, who had been 
employed m lugolialing the treaty ( f 
1 Utrecht, was come ovci to Dovta*, an 
piomiscd to reveal all he knew. d’li 
I )uke of Mailhotougli planted hiscreatuies 
round Ins loidsliij), w ho^ artfully endea- 
voured to increase tlu' dangei ; and 
impeachment was actually prepaii^ig 
which he was aecused of high tiea 
It nigiicd, Iheierore, no great degic of 
timidity ill Ills lordship to take the fust 
opportunity to withdinw from danger, and 
to sulfer the lii>t boilings of jiojnilar ani- 
mosity to (jueiuli the (lame that had beei* 
raise(l against him; aci oidingly, having 
ji^iade a gallant shoviiof de.spising the ma- 
inations agam'>l linn, having a^gieared 
fn a very unconcerned manner ai> the jilay- 
liouse in Diuiy Lane, and having besjioke 
another ]day foi the night ensuing -having 
siibsciihed to a new ojiera that was tv) 
be acti'd some time after, and talkin!^ of 
making an elaboi.ite defence, - he Mtml 
olT that same night in disguise 1o Dover, 
as a seivant to Le Vigne, a messenger 
belonging to the f reriLli king; amf there 
x»nt* \Villiam Morgan, who had dieen a 
captain indeneial !liH\ regiment of dia- 
goons, lined .ivi'ssel, and tairied him over 
to Calais, wlieie the governor atteyded 
him ill his coath, aiTd carried Ifim to his* 
house with all possible distinction. 

The news of Lord Holing I mike’s flight 
soon known over <he whole town; 
and tlie next day a letter fioni him to Lord 
Lansdowne was handeir about in piint, to 
the fullowang effect : 

“ My L()R1\ - 1 left the town so ab- 
ruptly, that 1 had no lime to takeleafeof 
)ou or any of my friends. \h)u wdl excuse 
me when you know tlutt 1 had certain 
and repeated iufonnatioiis, from some who 


.are in the secret of affairs, that a resolution 
was taken, by those who have power to 
execute it, to pursue me to the scaffold. 
My blood wrfs to have been the cement of 
a new alliance, nor could my innocence 
be any security, after it had once been 
demrftided from abroad, and resolved on 
at home, that it was necessary to cut me 
off. Had t+icre been the least leason to 
hopiifor a fair and *peii trial, after having 
been aheady jnejudged unheard by the 
two Houses of Larhafncnt, I should not 
have* declined the sTnclcit examination. 

I clmlleiige the most invcteitite of my 
enemies to ])r(jduce any one instance of a 
criminal coirespondciue, or the Isast cor- 
ni))lioii of any part of the administration 
in w'luch I was concerned. 4f my ^eal 
for tlie hoiiour and dignity of my royal 
misticss and tin# true interest of my 
counli> have atiywhcic transjiorted me to 
let slip a warm oi unguarded expression, 

1 hope the nn*st favourable inferjiretation 
will be put U])()n it. It is a comfort that 
w ill remain with me in all my misfoi tunes, 
that I scived Itir Majesty faithfully and 
dulifullv, 111 thAt es})ecially which she had 
mos^ at heart, relieving her people from 
a bloody ftnd expensive war, and that T 
have also been loo mucb an Fa-iglishman, 
to sacniice the interests of my country to 
any f(fi-eign ally; %nd it is for this ciime 
Old) diaL 1 ai# now dnvTii from tlience. 
You shall heal moie at laige from me 
shortly, ^ouls,”^c. 

No sooijer w^as it umva'rsally known lliat 
hc^vas retiie<l to Franco, than his llight was 
construed into a pi oof of his guilt ; and 
his eneimo accordingly set aboirt driving 
on his im]?t‘aclilneiU w»ih redoubled ala- 
crity. M r , aftcrw'aids Sii Robci t Waljiole, 
who had suffered a 5^ood deal by his 
attachment^to the Mdiig interest duriTig 
the former leign, now undertook to bring 
m and comVict the charge agaiyst him in 
the •House of ('ommons. His irhjieach- 
menl consisted ot six articles, which i^al- 
poh' read., to tlic House, in su^istance 
follows: — First, That whenfis the Lord 
Holinghioke had assuied the Dutch minis- 
ters that the (^)ucen his mistress would 
' miike no ]u*ac^‘ but in ctnicerl wath them, 
yet he had sent IMi. Lnoi;to France tjiat 
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same year, with proposals for a treaty of all resomces for the future. In this 
peace with that monarch, n ilhout the con- ])ressl!d situation he began to listen to so, 
sent of the allies. Secondly, That he proposals which were made by the J] 
advised and promoted the mfdonga sepa- lender, who vvas then residing at liarr 
rate treaty of convention with France, Franc^-, :1 who was desirous of admitt 
which was signed ,111 Sejitember. Thirdly, llolirigluohc into his councils. 

That he disclosed to M. Mesnagef, the proiiosal ()f this nature had been made h 
French minister at London, this conven- sliorrty alter his ai rival at 1 aris, and belt 
tion, which was the prchmiflary instriic- lus attaindei at home; but while he ha' 
tion.s to her Majesty’ s*J‘lempotentianes at 1 yet any liojics of succeeding in England, 
Utrecht. Fourthly, That her Majesty’s he absolutely lefused, and made the best 
final inslriiclions to her Flenmoteiitianes aiijilications bis riiincd foitiine w'ould 
weredisclosedUyhiinlolhe.MdKTlaialti 'permit to prevent tlie exlicmity of his 
W'ho was aTi t'missaiv of hianco. hilthly, proseciitioii. 

That he tlisclosed to the 1^'rcnch the I lie liad for some time waited for an 
mannerthovv 'roiirnay m Flandeis might ojijwrl unity of (li;terrinniiig himself, oven 
be gamed liy them. And lastly, d'liat he | after he found vain to think of making 
advised aiTtl piomoted Uie yielding up ' peace at home. 1 le let Ills Jacobite ii iends 
Sjjam and the West Indies tf» the Duke m Eimland know that they bad but to cenn- 
of An|ou, tben aii enemy to hei Majesty, maud him, and he was leady to venture in 
—These weie urged by Walpole with' great tlieir ser\ ice the lilllc nil that remained as 
vehemence, and aggravated with ail the frankly as he had exposed ail that was gone. 
el()(.|uence flf whifdi he wa^ ma^tei. He ‘‘Al length,” says lie, talking of himself, 
challenged any jieison in liehalf of the “these commands came, and were executed 
accused, and asserted, that to vindicate In the follow .ng manner, d'lie peison who 
were iii a manner to shaft his guilt, lii wa-, sent to me aniual in the beginning of 
lliis universal coiisternalio*n of the 'I'ory July 1715, at file plai*c“ I had retired to m 
paity, none was for some time seiSi to Dauplime. IlesjKike in the name of all 
stir; Init at length General Ros% who had his friend* wdiose aiithoiitv could mfliience 
received favours fioin his lonlshij), boldly me; and he lirouglil vvoid, that vSeolland 


stood U]), and said, he wondered that no 
man more capable found to appear 
in defence of the accused.® ll(^v\evei, in 
attempting to proceed, he hesitated so ' 
much, that he was ofiliged to sit dcuvn, : 
observing, that he would icserve wliat he ' 
had to -say to another opjiortiimty. It , 
may easily be supposed that the Wljjgs ■ 
found no great difficulty in passing the vote ' 
for his iftijieaehment through ♦he. House 
of Commons. !♦ was bftuglfl into that 
House on the loth of June, 1715 ; it wms 
sent up to the Iloftse of Lords on the 6th 
if August ensuing, and in coAecinence of | 
wIiLl he was attainted by them of high ' 
treason ojj the lolh of September. No- | 
thing cTiuld be more unjust than such a 
seit (Slice ; but justice had been drowned ni 
file spirit gf party. , 

bolmgbidlie, thus finding all holies cut 
off at home, began to think of improving 
his wretched fortune upon tlie Continent. 
He h.id left Ihigland witlr a very sni*ir‘ 
foi^nne, and lijfi attainder tootally cut off! 


was not only ready to take arms, but under 
some sort of dissatisfaction to be vvith- 
hcM from beginning ; that in England the 
people were exasjierated against the gov- 
ernment to such a degree, that, far from 
wanting to be encouraged, lin y could not 
be restrained from insulting it on every 
occasioft ; that the w hole d'ory party was 
^K'comc avowedly lacobiles; that many 
officers of the arm), and the imijorily of 
the ^soldiers, wx*r 5 w’cll affected to the 
cause; tlfat the city of London was ready 
to rise, and that the enter] irises for seizing ' 
of several jilaees weic npe for execution ; 
in a word, that most of the jirincipal Torie#**# 
were in concta t wuh the I )uke of ( )rmond ; 
for ] liail jiressca jiarticiilarly to be in- 
formed w'helhl?r Itis grace acted alone, or, 
if not, who w(ye his council ; and that the 
otheis w'cre so (lisjiosed, that there re- 
maiTicd no doubt of their joining as .soon 
as the tirst blow should be struck, lie 
added, that my'frieiids were a little .sur- 
prised to observe that 1 lay neuter in such 
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conjimcturt*. He represented to me the 
xn^er I ran of being prevented by people 
J all sides from having the mcril#)f engag- 
**g early in this enterjnise, and how nnac- 
"*iiintable it would l)efor a man impeached 
^d attainted under the present govern- 
^Vnt to take no share in bringing about a 
evolution so near at hand and so certain, 
-le entreated that I would defer no longer 
:o join the Chevalier, to advise and assist# 
in carrying on his affairs, and to solicit 
and negotiate at tlie Court of France, where 
my friends imagined that 1 should not fail 
to meet a favourable reception, and*vhence 
they made no doubt of receiving assistance 
m a situation of affairs so critical, so unex- 
pected, and so promising, lie concluded 
by giving me a letter from the rretender, 
whom he had seen m his way to ^le, in 
which I w’as pressed to lepair without loss 
of lime to Conimeriy; and this instance 
was grounded on the message which the 
bearer of the letter had brought me fioni 
England. In the pi ogress of the conver- 
sation w'lth the messenger, he related « 
number of facts, wdiich satisfied me ns to 
the geneial disjiositvm of tfie peojile ; but 
he gave me little satisfaction as to the 
measures taken to improve this (hsjiosition, 
for driving the business on witli vigour, if 
it tended to a revolution, or for su])poiting 
it to advantage, if it spun into a wai. 
When T questioned him concerning several 
persons whose disinclination tothegovern- 
ment admitted no doubt, and whose names, 
quality, and cx}ienence were very essential 
to the success of the undertaking, he owned 
to me that they kept a great lescfve, and 
did at most but encourage others to act, by 
general and daik expressions. J reccivea 
this account and this Summons ill iq my 
bed; yet, important* as the matter was, a* 
few minutes served to determine me. The 
circumstances wanting to form a rea.son- 
inducement to engage did not excuse 
me; but the smart of a bill of attainder 
tingled in every vein, and I looked on my 
party to be under opprvS.sibn, and to call 
for my assistance, lleside^j whicli, T con- 
sidered fii*sl that I should be certainly 
informed, when I conferred wdth Ibc Che- 
valiei, of many jiarticulars iinknowm to 
this gentleman ; for 1 didixot imagine that 
the English could be so near to take up 


arms as he represented them to be, on 
no other foundation than that which he 
ex])osed.” 

In this n!anncr, having for some time 
debated will^ himself, and taken his reso- 
lution, he lost no lime 411 repairing to the 
TTet^nder at Commerey, and took the seals 
of that nominal king, as he had formerly 
those of his^)L>tent mistress, but this w as 
a terrible falling ot? indeed ; and the very 
first conversation he had with this weak 
projector i^avc him the most unfavourable 
expoctatioiis of future .success. “ He talked 
to itic,” says his lordship, “Tike a man 
who expectetl every moment to set out for 
England or Scotland, but wiio*did not 
very well know for which: and when he 
entered into the jiaiticulars of* his affairs, 
1 found tlmt concerning the foimer he 
had nothing mor® circumstantial or posi- 
tive to go uj)()A, than what 1 liave already 
related but the Duke of Ormond had 
been for som^; time, I canrffit say bow' 
long, engaged with the Chevalier : he had 
taken llie direction of tins whole affair, as 
far as it rcialeci^o England, iqion himself; 
and had iieeivcd a commission for this 
purpose, w’hich contained the most ample 
])oweis tlfat could l^e given. But still, 
however, ad was unsettled, undeteimined, 
anil ill undei stood. The Duke had asked 
from France a smrjl body of foiccs, a sum 
of monoy^ anci^a (juanlity of ammunition : 
but to the fust pait of the reipiest he 
received a flat denial, Ixut w^as made to 
hoj)C that some arms and some ammuni- 
tion might be given. This was but a very 
gli^omy piospecl ; yet hope sw’clled the 
dei)iessed ]iaily so high, that they talked 
of notbiiif? less tlian an instant i^nd ready 
revolution.* Il^was tlitii interest to be 
secret and industrious ; but, rendered san- 
guine by their passiods, they made no 
doubt of s^bveiting a government wTlh 
W'liicb they were angry, and gave as great 
an alarm as w'ould have been vmjxrudcnt 
at the eve of a geneial insiirrectioii.” 

Such was the state of things ,Vkcn 
bolingbrcjjvo arrived to take up his neV^ 
office Commerey ; and jlthough he 
saw the dejilorable slate of the party with 
which lie was embarked, yet he resolved 
' tc#give his affairs the best complexion he 
was able, and set out for ^Paris, m or^er 
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10 procure from that court the necessary 
succours for his new master’s invasion of 

J;Jut Ills rerejition and netjolia- 
tions at l\aris weic still more uiijiromisint^ 
than those at (ammit^rcy ;tand nothing 
hut absolute infatuation seemed to dj^tate 
every measure taken liy tlu‘ paity. lie 
tliere (ound a midtilude of j)e(j)le at work, 
and every one donii^ what seemed i^ooil 
in Ins own eyes; no suhoidination# no 
order, no concert , The Jacolnlcs liad 
wrought one anoilier.ui^ h) locjv upon tlie 
success of tlie jnvsf-nt dcsijL^ns as infallible: 
every nieetin^-housc; .which the popitlaee 
demolished, as he himself says, every little 
drunken* not winch happened, ser\ed to 
enniiim tluaii in llu'se saiii^miiie espea- 
talions; and there was hanlly one amonj^ 
them who would lose the aif of eoiitii- 
l)utiiu;[ by his nitris^ues To the restoiation, 
which he took for i^nanTed would be 
biou^hl ab^ul in a few^ -weeks. C'are and | 
liojie, says our aifthoi ver^ hiimoroiisl\, , 
sat on every biisv Irish face; those who 
could read and w'rite had JettcTs to show, ' 
and those who had not gi rived to this 
lutch of erudition had their secrets to ' 
whis]>cr. No se^ was exchuh'd froiirthis ' 
ministry: Fanny Oirlethoiiie^kept hei 
corner in it; and Ohve 'J'lant, a woman ' 
of the same mixed reputation, wgs the ' 
threat \vh cel of this ^^-iidUical macliiiie ^ 
1 he ridiculous coriespondnice \Aps earned 

011 with Phu^daud Iiy ^leople of like im- ! 
portance, and who were biis^ in sounding ■ 
the alaim in the ears of an enemy whom 
it was then intciest to siuiirise.* by these ' 
means, as he himself contimies to inhii'm ' 
us, the government of Falkland was ])iil 
on its^mard, so that belbie \% came to 
Paris what ^ was* doin^ niad been dis. 
coveied. The IiUle armament made at 
H^UTc de (Iracc, wdiich furnished the only 
mean* lo the l^ietendei* of landin*^ on tlic: 
coasts ‘^J)nlain, and which lu^l exhausted 
the ti. ;.LU-y of St ( iermains, was talked of 
pnhhe'y The FpiI of Stair, the Kn^ish 
miftfsler at that city, very soon discovered 
us destination, and all the particulars of 
the intendeH invasion; the nameiaof the ’ 
persons from wdiom siijiplies came, and 
who were jiarticularly active in the ilesijrn^ 
were whispcied about at ^ea- tables .Ihd* 
cci.ee houses. • In ^liort, what liy the in- ! 
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discietioii of the projectors, what by I 
pnvnfe interests and ambitious views 
. tlie FreAh, the most private Iransaclii 
came to hj^ht ; and such of the more ]u| 
dent jiiolters, who supposed that they hr 
trusted their heads lo the keejimg of o 
or twy fi lends, were in reality at the mei 
of numbers. “ Into such comixan},” ( 
claims oui noble wi iter, “was! fallen f 
;*my sms.” Still, howevei, he vent j 
' steerini; in the wide ocean without a com-l 
' ]>ass, till the death of Fouis XIV, and the ; 
arrival of the l)uke of Ormond at Paris i 
rendered all his eiideavoiiis abortn e : yet 
iiotvvithslandm^ these imfavoiirable cn- 
ciiriislanees, he sLiU continued to despatch 
several niessacjei and direitions foi k'ni^- 
land, lo uliieh he recej\ed very evnsi\e 
and ^nbiyiious answi'i'.. Amoni^ the 
number ol these, lu‘ diew U]i a jxipei at 
C'lia\ille, in eonetil u Uh the Duke of 
Oiniond, Marshal Pei wick, and I )e 'foiey, 
winch was scut to P'ui^laud just bcfoie 
the death of the Kiiij^ of France, re])re- 
Tentinq^ th.it I'lance could not aiiswei the 
demands of tljeir memorial, and pHivinj^ 
directions what to iK) A njily t./ihis 
came lo him llirounh the French Seeietaj:/ 
of State, herein they deelaied theiiisehes 
unable lo say anvtIiiiiiL; till ihcv saw what 
liiiii affairs wamld lake on tlie death of 
the Kiiiir, which had reached their ears. 
U])on another occasion, a niessai^e coining 
horn Scotland to press the ('hevahei to 
hasten their risiiyir^ lie disjiatehed a nies- 
seiiqer to London to the Fail of Mar, to 
tell him that the comuntiiee of Fiu;Iand 
in the Misurreetioji was ardently wished 
^nd exjieeted : but, instead of tliat noble- 
man s waitini^ loj instructions, he had 
gilre»dy^one into the J li^^hlands, and then* 
actually put himself at'" the head of hi 
clans. /Utei tins, in concert wntli the 
Duke oi Ormond, h., desjiatclied one 
Ml TJamilton, who i;nt all the papers bv'^^ 
nc-arl for fear of,a miscaniai;e, lo IIk'it 
fiiends in Famland, to inform them that 
though the Chevalier was deslitiilc* of 
succour and gll reasonable hopes of it, 
yet he would land as they jdeased in Fmc^^- 
land or Scotland at a minute’s warnin^i,^; 
and therefore they iiiit^ht rise imniedialely 
alter they had sent despatclu's to him. 
o this messafre Mr. Hamilton returned 
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■ry soon willi an answer given by Lord , 
[jinsdowne, in the name of all llic persons ' 
ivy to the secret, that since affArs gicw 
il’ily worse, and would not mend by delay, I 
^e malconlents ni Juigland had rj^solved ■ 
I declare nninediately, and would be ^ 
||ady to join the Duke of Ormond on his 
Hiding; adding, that his person would 
)e as safe in haigland as in Scotland, and 
hat 111 every other res})ect it was belter* 
le should land in l^ngland ; that they had 
ised their utinosl endeavours, and hojied 
he western counties would be in a good 
>ostuie 1 o leceuehim ; and that hc^shouM 
and as near as jiossible to Plymouth 
i\ itli theseassinanees (he I)iike embaiked, 
hough he had heaid bef^ie i>f the sei/ure 
if many of his most zealous adheieiils, of 
he dispel Sion of many iiioie, a\^d the 
'onsternalion of all ; so that ujion his 
iriival at Plymouth, finding nothing in 
eadmess, he leluined to Ibitlaiiv. In 
hese ciicuinstances the Pieteiider himself 
•cut to ha\e a vessel got leadv l(»i him at 
)unkirk, .11 which he went to wScothind? 
eavipg bold Polingbiohe^all this while 
It Pans, to trv if^by an} means some 
l^sislance might not bepiocuied, without 
.vhicli all hopes of siiLH'ss weie*at an end. 
d wus duiing tins negoliaiioii upon this 
niserable pioieedmg tliat he was sent 
or by Mis. 'fiant (a wmrian who had for 
.(jine time befon* ingiatiated heiself^ith 
he Regent ol I’rance, by supj^l}ing him 
,vith mislrcssis from haigland), to a little 
lonst' m the Rois de Poiilogne, wheieshe 
ived w'llh Mademoiselle ( hauseiv, an old 
,U]H'iannualal a\ ailiiig-w’oman lafloiiging 
o the Ki-geiil P\ these he w as acijiiamtec^ 
vith the measuies they hud Uakeii for the 
-ervice of the l)uke^)rt)imnnd ; altlunigh 
bolmgbi'olo*, who was actually* secielai} ' 
0 the negotiation, had ne\ei been ad- | 
nitted to a confidence in their seciets. , 
[Je W’as tlu'iefore a lil'lc surjiriseil at ! 
hiding such mean agei\|.s employed wdth- 
)Ul his privity, and very soon found them 
itterly unecinal to the tSsk! lie i|uickly, 
lierefoie, witliduwv hinisulf fiom such 
kvretched auxiliaries, and the Regent liim- I 
^elf seemed jdeased at his defection. * | 

In the mean time the Pretender set sail 
Rini Dunknk for Scotland; and though 
Bolingbroke had all along jierceived that 


his cause was hopeless, and his jirojccts 
ill-designed ; although he had met with 
nothing but opjiosilioii and disappoint- 
ment m his scivice; yet he considered 
that this, of^all others, w’as the time he 
couhj not he jiermitted to relax in the 
cause, lie now, theiefore, neglected no 
means, foi got no argument which his nn- 
der-.tandir; •could suggest, in aj)])lying to 
’hei m It nf Franc* ; but his success was 
not answerable to his industry. The King 
of Franc e,^n()t ahle^ to fiiim'^li the Pre- 
lendl'r with monc} hmisell, had written 
somf* time before hi-; death to his gmnd- 
soii, the King of Spain, and had olitaincd 
from him a ])romise of foity fhousand 
eiowns. A small jiail (»f this sum had 
been iecei\i'd Iw the (^tueeii’s ‘treasurer at 
St. Geimahis, and ha(f been sent to Scot- 
laml, or emplo}cfl to defra} the exjx-nses 
which weie (Riily making on the coast; 

I at the s.nne lime Bolingbroke piesstd the 
Sj)amsh amb.f^sadurutl’aris, 5 inl solicited 
■the minister at the Couit ol St)ain. He 
took caie to have a number of officers 
picked out of tfie Irish Iroojis which seivc 
in France, gave them their routes, and 
senfa shin to rcceue and trausjiort them 
to Scotland. Still, howewer, the money 
came m so slowlv, and in such tidhiig 
Slims, that it turned to little account, and 
the oflicers weic (•! their way to the Pre- 
lender. ^At tTie same time he formed a 
design of ongagmn h'rench pnvateeis m 
the expedition, tliat weie to have earned 
whatever should be necessary to send to 
any ]iart«of Britain in their first voyage, 
aiiil then to cruise under the lYelender’s 
eommissioii. He had actually agiccd for 
some, aiu> ha<l it in his jiowef 
made the* saifte baigJlin with others: 
Sweden on the one side, and Scotland 
on the tilher, could ifave affoidcd them 
let 1 eats; and if the war had been kept 
uj) in any^ pait of the moiintams, this 
armament w'ould have been of >Jie^ utmost 
advantage. Bui all his projects and ne- 
gotiations failed by the Pielender’s'^/re- 
cipitate letnin, who waas not %above 
WTeksj^in his expedition, anc> flcw' out of 
Scotland e\en befoic all had been tried 
in Ins ilofeiae. 

•The e\])eil^ion being in this manner 
I totally defeated, Bolingbi^ke now befan 
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to think that it was his duly as well as 
interest to save the ])0()r reinams of the 
disaj^ioinlecl parly. He nevca- had any 
j^ieal opinion of tlie Ih'eteif<Iei’s success 
before he setoff; hiH whc^i tins adven- 
turer had taken llic last stej) wJiich it was 
111 his ])owei to ni.ike, our secretary then 
resolved to suffer iieillici Inin nor the 
Scotch to lie any loiiq;ei Inilfliles of llieir 
own credulity and •</ the scaiidiilous 
artifices of the Fiench court. In a con- 
versation he Iiad with tlie ^larshal de 
lluxelles he tnoJi occasion to deplaie, 
that he whiild not l^e the instrumt 4 it of 
ainusinj^^ tlie .Scotcfi ; and siulc he was 
able to (ilo them no other servue, he would 
at least inlonn them of what little de- 
])endenet‘ they mij^ht place uptm assistance 
from iMaiice. lit!; added, lh*l be ivould 
.send iheni vessels, w-liieh, with those 
already on the coast of fKollaud, niij^ht 
seive to bniiL; off the Pretendei, the Kail 
of Mai, anti as iTiany olhcis as jiossible. 
’^I'heMaishal apiiroicl lus resolution, and 
advi.sed him to execute it, as the only 
thiiij; w'hicli W'os left to tio; but in the 
meanlime the Pretender landed at (nave- 
lines, and j.;ave ordeis to stop all \t*ssels 
liound on his aceount to Scofnnd; and 
Holiiij; 1 )roke saw' him the moininn nflei 
his aiiival at St. (iernianis, and he 
received him with optn arms. 

As It w'as the .secretaries bittiness, as 
soon as lloliii^lmihe lieaid of his leiurn, 
lie went toacciuaml the French coiirl with 
it ; when it was recommenefed to liim to 
advise the Pretender to proccc^l to Barr 
Avith all possible ddii;ence; and m ^his 
measure Boliiii.;broke entirely concurred. 
But the Pretender himself w'as<n no such 
haste: he had a '.'iiind uAta/some time 
at St. Germains, and in the nei^dibour- 
hood of Pans, and to have a jirivate 
inbetu , with the Refjent. lle^accordmgly 
sent Ho’ 'i^hroke to solicit tl^is meeting, 
Avho exhaled all his influence in the ne- 
goiiatidn. He w'rotc and spoke to* the 
Majtfial de lluxelles, w^ho answered him 
^y word (^f mouth, and by letter*!, relusing 
him by bott, and assuring him t^at tlie 
Kegenl said the things which were asked 
wcie ])iicrililies. and swore he would nol 
.see him. sccretaiy, ^no w'ays di^- 

p't^sed vutli hijS dl succcbs, returned wdth 


bolingbroke. 

I — 

I this answer to liis master, wdio acquiesc p 
I 111 tftis delerminatioii, and declared 
I would instantly set out for Lorram, at 
' same time assuring Bolingbroke of p,i 
firm rjjliaiiec on lus integrity. ]i;| 

However, the Iheteiider, instead ^ 
taking post for Korrain, as be had pi^c-rl 
misefli went to a little bouse in the 
(le P»oulognc, where his female mimstcAp,, 

. resided, and there continued for severa^.i^'} 
days, seeing the Spanish and Swei!ishL.> 
mmisleis, even the Kegenl himself, 
might have been iii these interview's that 
be wa» set against his new secretary, and ( 
taught to lielicve that he had been remiss p. 
in his duly and /alse to Ins liust. Be 
this .as it will, few days after the Duke , 
of Oi moud came to see Bolingbroke, and, , 
bavin;,' first prcjiaied him for the surjirise, 
put into his hands a note directed to the 
Duke, and a little senj) ol ])aper directed 
to the .SLcretaiy: they were both in the 
PiLtendei s liaudwritmg, and datetl as if 
wntt(‘n by him on his way to Lorrain ; 
iut HI Ihi'. Piolingbioke w'a> not to be de- \ 
cei\ed, who knenv the jilace of his jiiescnt 
resuleiue. In one (*I these ]iapers the 
Pretender declared, that he had no fartlier 
occasion k)i tlie secretary’s seivice; and 
the other w'as an older to him to give iij) 
the papers in his office; all which, he 
observes, might have been contained in, a 
letttr-case of a model ale size. He gave, 
tlie Duke J.lie seals and some jiapers Avliidx ' 
be could readily eunie at; but for somiC 
otlieis, ill which theie weie several iusi-’' 
nuations, uiulertlie Pretender’s own lianfl,* 
rcflcctnfg upon the Duke himself, these 
Jie took care to coiiviy by a .safe liand, 
since it would have been veiy improper 
that*tlie J)uke should have seen them. 

As he thus gave up without scruple all 
the ])a])eis which remained in Ids han^ls, 
because he was determined never to make 
use of them, so he declares he took a seen 
pride m never askjng for those of his ov 
wdiich w'cie in the Ihetender’s hand.s; 
contenting hinfselt w'itli making llie Duke 
understand, h(4w little need there w'as to 
get rid of a m.an in this manner wdio only 
w^arfled an oj)])oitunity to get rid of the 
I Pietender and lus cause. In fact, if w'e 
survey the measures taken on the one side, 
and the abilities of the man on the other, 
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not appear any way wonderiul that ship’s iiitcj;rity, aiul a very bad one of his 
it, should be disgusted with a party who discretion. Sixthly, at a time when many 
1 neither jirinciple to give a fowndation merchants in Franco would liave earned 
!n' >tlieir hopes, union to advance them, privately anji^ quantity of arms and ainmu- 
abilities to put them m motioi^ nition into wScj.)tland, his lordship desned 

f j^Holingbroke being thus dismissed from a public order for the embarkation, which 
Pretender’s service, supposed that he beinjf a thing not to be granted, is said to 
nd got rid of the trouble aiulthe igiutminy have been done in older to urge a denial. 

I so mean an einjiloyment at the same Lastly, the fhetender wrote to his lord- 
mej but he w’as mistaken- he was no ship^by every occasllm after his arrival in 
,()oner rejected from the office than articles Scotland; and though there were many 
if impeachment were i)relerred against opportunities of writing m uturn, yet from 
11111,111 the same maniiei as he had before the t*ine he landed t1ie*e.to the day he 
leen inqieached in Ihigland, thoiijjih not left ft he never lecijyed any fetter from 
{?ith such effectual injury to his person his lordship. Such were the ai tides, by 
ind fortune. The articles of his mijieach- a very exlraoidmary reverse of fortune, 
nent by the Pretender w rye bianclicd out ])refcrred against Loid Polinghroke, in less 
nto seven heads, ill which he was accused than a year aftei similar arflcles w-ere 
if treachery, incapacity, and neglect^ The •' drawn up against him* by the opjiosite 
irst W’as, that he was neser to be found by j parly at home. J* is not easy to find out 
hose vilio came to linn about Inisincss ; ' what he could Ifave done thus to (bsoblige 
ind if by dignce or stratagem they got j all sides; but he had learned Iw this time 
lold of him, he affected being in a luiiry, | to make out hanipiness fiTim th^conscious- 
ind liy putting them off to another linie j ness of his own designs, and to consider 
still avoided giving them any answer. 'I'lie# all the test of mankind as uniting in a 
secoiij w'as tliat the Itarl of Mar complained ^ fiction to op}>re?s viiLiie. 
by six dilferent iiu^sengers at different Ikil ihuugli it* was mortifying to be thus 
times, before the Chevalier came from ' re)e(^-d on both .sides, yet he was not 
Duiikiik, of his being 111 W’aiit obaims and remiss in •vindicating himself from all. 
ammunition, and pPajed a speedy relief; ; Against these artiiles of impeachment, 
and UioLigh the things demanded were in ‘ therefore, he drewMi}) an elaborate answei, 
nty loid’s power, there W'as not so mneb ' in which he vmdic.iies himself with great 
as one pound of jiowder in any of the sl?i])s ! plausil)l]lt^^ i*e had long, as he asserts, 
which by his lordslnji’.s directio^is ]»arled wished to leave tlm Pretender’s scivice, 
fwm France. 'I'liirdly, the Pietcaulcr him- but was entirely at a loss how to conduct 
iffclf, after his arrival, sent .General Hamil- ' himself in so tliffieull a resignation ; “but 
ton to inform him, that Ins want of arms . at length,’,’ says he, “the Pretender and 
and ammunition was sudi, that lie*shouUl ! his, council disposed of things better for 
be obliged to leave .Scotland, unless he me than I could ha^e done for myself I 
received speedy relief; yet Lord Iiohiig- * had resol vc»l, on his return from Sbqtland, 
broke amused Mr. ilaftnlton Uvelve «Jays ' to follow- h^i tiR his residence should be 
together, and did n?)t inlroduciJ him to* fixed somewhere ; after which, having 
any, of the French ministers, though lie w-as I .served the 'Forics in tlifs w-hich 1 looked 
referred to them for a particular account j ujion asthei? last .struggle for power, and 
affairs; or so much as communicated i having continued to act in the Pretender’s 
Bi letters to the (^ueen,^or anybody else, j affairs till the end (T the term fon w-hich I 
Fourthly, the C.ount de (.astel Blanco had 1 emborked with him, 1 should have es- 
for several months at IFavTe a ron.sider- | teemed myself to be at liberty, and sho^d, 
able quant ily of arms and anynunition, and ; in the civdest manner I w’as P^ile, havt^ 
did daily ask his lordsbip^s orders how taken njy leave of him. Hack we parted 
to dispose of them, but never got any*in- j thus, I should have remained in a very 
structions. Fifthly, the Pretender's friends , .strange situation all the re.st of my life; 
at the P'rencli court hacP for some time | \)njone side, h^ w’ould h.ive thought that 
past no very good ojiinion of liis lord- j he had a right on any fiitufe occasion 
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call mj t)iit of iny n'Ucat ; the Tones | those in i»o\vci, either to soften his piojiJ 
would prol)al)ly have thought ijie same ^ tulions, oi lessen the nunibeiofhi-s ent'inrx*^ 
things my resolution was taken to lefiise at hoin* In ncceplini^ liis office unJ 
them both, and I foiesaw (hat both would the Ihetender, he made it a eondilitmi 
condemn me: on the other ^side, the eon- | be at hbeit> to (jint the ]H)s1 whenever 
sideration of his.lia\mi; kept measmes ; shoiihl thnik ])iopei ; and being n 
with me, loined to that of havmg^once ■ disgracefully dismissed, he tuiiied Ins riii^ 
ojienly deelaic'd for ^hini, would have , entii tow aids making his peace in hi) 

created a ])oint of honour, *())' which I j land, and employing all the unfor'uiia 
should have been tu tl down, not only from •exjieiieiice he had a(.(|uired to undeceiv 
ever engaging against him, but also from , liis d'oiy frieiuK, an<l to piomote the anion' 
making my jieace at home. 'I'he Ihelimder | and uiiiet ol his natue coiintiy. It was not 
cut tins ( loidiai- Ivaot asunder at one Itlow : j a little fa\ouiable to his liojiis that about' 
he broke 'the links of that chain Athich tins ln»e, thouiih unknow ii to him, the ICail* 


fonuei engagements had fastened on me, 
and gale me a light to esteem myself 
as fii'e fiom all obligations of kei'juiig 
measiiies with him as I should ha\e 
continued if 1 hati never engaged in his 
inteiest.” • 

It IS not to be snpjiosed Kiat one so \eiy 
(h'hcate to jireserve his honour w'ould 
|)ieviously Slave Kasely behaved his em- 
ployer: a man conscious of acting so 
infamous a pait w'ould lia\e undertaken 
no defence, but let the acfusations, winch 
could not materially affect Tnm, bIovvo\er, 
and wait foi the calm that was to sufceod 
in tian(]uillily. He appeals •lo all the 
ministers with wdiom he transacted busi- 
ness, for the intcgiily of Ins pioceedings 
at that junduK ; and^iad he been*ieally 
guilty, wdien he opjiosed tie mij^istry heie 
aftei his letiirn, they waaild not ha\e 
fmled to brand ami (feted his du[)licitv. 

1 he truth is, that he peiliaps was the most 
disinteieaed ministei at that yme in the 
Pretender’s com! ; as lie had spent g^eat 
sums of his owm money in his s(TWcc^ 
and n^'vl'r would be (jbliged td him toi a 
farlliing, in win ell case lu^ belilvcs that he 
was single. Ills integrity is much less 
impeachable on This occaMon than Ins 
•imbition; for .ill the .ste[)s 5ie look may 
be fcniv ascrilied to his disjileasurc at 
havmn 'itc Duke of Ormond *aiid the; kkirl 
of Mai treated more contideiiiially«thaii 
lm<.»^eir. It was ins aim ahv.ays to be 
"'lenmstjn every administratum, and he 
could not liear to ad as a siibaltmi m so 
paltry a court as that of the I'releiider. 

At all ]ieriods of his exile lie still looked 
ow'ard,> home with secret jcgrcl ; and had' 
cv-n taken cY'ry opportunity to apply to 


ol Stan, ambassador lo the k'leneh eoiirt, 
had leeened full ^mw'er to Heat with him 
whilst he W'asci|g.iged wuth the Pieteiidei ; 
but >c L had never m.ide liim any juoposaK, 
wluclyuighl be coiisideied as the grossest 
oiiliage i>ul when the breach with the 
Prelendei w.\s universally know ii, the Kail 
sent one IMons.eur Saludin, a gentleman 
of Oeneva, to Koid l)olmgbi(»ke, to coni- 
mumcate to him his Majesty Kmg ( leoige’s 
favourable dis])(»<,iti(ui to giant hmi a ) 
l*ai(lo ,, and his own earnest desiie serve 
him .Is l.u as*lie wa^gablc*. d'his was an 
olfer by uiiicli too advanlageoiis for IJoIing- 
brokc ill. Ins wietclied circumstances io 
refuse; hc'embracedit’asbcr.nncliiin lodo^' ^ 
with all 1 lossil lie sense ol the King’s good- 
ness and of the ambassadoKs fiiendship. 
I’l^y had frequent cojifeienccs shoilly 
aftei iijioii the siib|ed. d'lie turn which 
Ihe Kmgrlsh mmistiy gave the m.iUor 
w.\s to enlei into a treaty to leviu'sc- his . 
attaindci, and to stij,ulate the conditions 
on wdMdi this .act of gr.ice sliould be 
^grantc'd him: but the method of negotia- 
, turn he would by no means submit to • 

, thejiolioii of a tfeatv shocked him, and’ 

, he resoDed never [% be restored, lather 
than go lh.it WMy !<, work. Aaoidinglv 
hcojiened liiniseJl withoiil any icscrve to 
Kord Sl.aii, and told him, th.it he looke^V 
upon himself obliged in lumoui and tW- ‘ 
science to undeceive his friends in Kur- 
land, ])oth as ^o file state of foreign affaiis 
; as to the management of the' jacobite 
mtcicNl abroad, and as to llie charactcis of 
lh6 persons ; in evm-y one of which points 
h(* knew them to be most grossly and 
most (hugiTfuMy <leUul«l. 1 i.- „|, served, 
lli.ll lliu Ire-itmeiit he had received from 
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lie Pretender and his adherents would i 
Istify liiin to the AAorld in doinjflhis; 

at, if he remainerl in exile alii Ins life, 1 
y-' niij^ht he assured that he would never | 
^ J.ve more to do willi the Jacobilc^caiise ; ! 
^^id tliat, if he were leslored, he wouhl 
fcve it an effectual blow, in mailing that 
Lpology whicli the Pretender hatt jmt 
Jfum under a necessity of makings that 
Jin d<jing this he flattered himself that* 
'he slioiild contriliiite something towards 
the tabli^hmeiit of the King’s govern- 
ment, and to the union of his subjects. 
He added, that if the court tliougJit him 
sincere in those ])rofe^slons, a treaty with 
liim was unnecessary ; :yid, if they did not 
lieJieve so, tlien a 1 1 eat would be dan- 
gerous to him. 'Pile Piail of Stair, who 
has also confnmcd this account o^ l.ord 
Bolin lirohe’s in a letter to Mi, Ciaggs, 
readily came into his sentiments on this 
head, and soon after the King a])])ioved 
it iijion tluir representations: he accoid- 
ingly received a promise of pardon fioni 
George T., wlioon the 2(1 of July, 
cieati’d his father Baron of Battcisea, 111 
die county of Suriii*y, aiuT Viscount St. 
John. 'Phis seemed preparatory to Ins 
Qun restoration; and, insteac^ of pio- 
‘seciilnig any faith?r ambitious seliemes 
against the government, he lather began 
to turn Ills mind to philosophy; and .since 
he c<Hild not giatify Ins ambition to its*full | 
extent, he endeavoured to learn^the ait of \ 
despising it. The variety of distiessful j 
events that had hitheito attended all his ! 
stiuggles, at last had thrown him into a | 
state of reflection, and this proilifced, by 
way of lelief, a (oiiso/ntio philosophini^^ 
which he VMote the .same year, under the | 
title of “Reflections iglTm Exile.” Ii^lhis ' 
piece, in whicli he professes U) mutate th * ’ 
manner of Seneca, lie with some wit draw'- 
_ his own picture, and rcju events himself as | 
[^'^Suffering persecution foi having seived 
his country with abilit^c and integrity, j 
A state of exile thus incurred he very 
justly sliows to be rathef honourable than | 
distrc-ssfiil ; and indeed tjiere are few 
men who will deny, that tire company 
of strangers to virtue is better than*lhe | 
company of enemies to it. Besides this | 
l>hilos(»phical tract, he alsb wrote this year j 
several letleis, in answ'cr to the chapges 


laid upon him by tlie Preteiidei and his 
adhereiUs ; and the lollowingyear he drew 
up a vindiealion of Ins whole conduct with 
respect to tlih Tones, in the form of a letter 
to Sn Willia^m Wyndhani. 

Nor was lie so cntir4‘ly devoted to the 
fatii^ies of business, hut that he gave 
pleasure a share in its ])ui suits. He had 
never niuclf agreed with the lady he first 
iiiaiTied, and after a^hortcohalutation they 
sejiaiated, and lived ever after asunder. 
She theiefore icmamc'd in Isngland ujxm 
his going into (‘\ile, and by jirojier appli- 
cation to the lliiont; was alUttved a suffi- 
cient maintenance to sujiport her wdtli 
hecoming dignity' liovvever, sIkj did not 
long suivive his fust disgrace; and upon 
Ills becoming a w idower, he be^an to think 
of trying hfs fortune oftce more in a state 
vvhuh was at firA ^o unfavouiable, P'or 
1 this puijiose I’R-' cast his eye on the widow 
I uf the ]\Iar(|iiis of N’llletle, a meet* to the 
famous Madame Mamn.‘non, !lyoungJady 
of great merit and understanding, jios- 
sessed of a very large foitunc. but encum- 
bered with a long and tionblesomc law- 
suit In the c(mi])aiiy of tills very '-.ensible 
woHaii he jiassed his time m P'rance, 
sometime? m the coiintiy, and sometimes 
at the capital, till theyeai 1723, in which, 
after the breaking up of tlie Barbament, 
Ins Majesty was ^lcase*d to grant him a 
paidon |s logins peisonal safety, but 
neither as yet restoring him to his family 
inhei dance, his titfe, iu)i a seat 111 Parlia- 
ment. * 

To obiain this favour h.ad been the 
go^'crning jinnciple (This politics for some 
yc'ars hefoie; and iijion the first notice of 
hl^ good <01 tune, he jnepared To^ return 
to Ins native cd^intry, wheic, however, his 
dearest connexions were either dead or de- 
claied themselves siisprcioiis of his former 
conduct ui^su])iioil of their jiaity. It is 
observable ^thal Bisliop Atteibiiiy, who 
was banished at ihis time for a»supposed 
treasonable cones]x)n(lenee in favour of 
the Tones, was set on shoie at CJlliis. 
just whun.I.oid Bohnghrokc arjfived there 
on hisj^etuni to PaigLand. Mb extraordi- 
nary a revel se of fortune could not fail 
of strongly affecting that good jirelate, 
w^o observed ^|With some emotion, that he 
perceived himself to be exchanged : |he 
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presently left it to his auditors to imagine 
whether his country were the loser or the 
g'ainer hy such an exchani^c. 

JjOrd Ilolin^broke, uj)on lus return to 
his native country, be^an to make very 
vigorous applications for farther fayours 
from the crown; his pardon, without the 
means of sup])ort, was but an empty, or 
perhaps it might lie called a fli^lressful, act 
of kindness, as it hi ought him back among 
his former friends in a state of infcrioiity 
his piide could not eiidiire. 1 1 ()\vever, his 
apijlnations wcie .=,0011 alter successfir!, for 
in about two years aAvi his return hC ob- 
tained an act of rarliament to restoie him 
to his faiuily mheritancc, which amounted 
to nearly thiee thousand pounds a year. 
He was also enabled by the same to 
possess any jmrehase he should make of 
any other estate m the kingdom; and he 
nccoidingly ]iitched ujion'Vi seat of l>ord 
'rankerville’s, at Dawley, near Uxbridge in 
Middlesex, Vhere hesettleif with Ins lady, 
and laid himself out to enjoy the rinal 
jdeasuresm iierfection, since the more glo- 
rious ones of ambition w£re denied him. 
With this resolution he began to improve 
his new^ jmi chase in a very peculiar -Cyle, 
giving it all the air of a counlr)Hann, and 
adorning e\en his hall with all the iinide- 
ineiits of husbandly. We have a sketch 
of his way ofliving in tlris retreat in a’lettei 
of I\)])e to Swift, who ofhits ro oppor- 
tunity of representing his loidslnp in the 
most amiable points ol view^ This letter 
IS dated frinn Dawley, the count ly farm 
above mentioned, and begins, thus: “I 
now holil the ])cn for my Loid llolvig- 
broke, who is reading y 4 )uv letter lictweeii 
two haycocks; but Ins atteiilicn is soine- 
wliat diverted by casling''his Oyes on the 
clouds, not in the admiration of what 
you say, but for fear of a shower. Jle 
IS ph' . ed with your placing ^liin in the 
triuinvii te between yourself and me; 
though^ lie says he doubts be shall fare like 
Lciiidus, w'hile one of us runs away with 
alKhe power, like Augustus, and another 
Vvitb all the pleasure, like Antwny. Jt is 
upon a forioight of thi.s that he ha^ fitted 
up his farm, and you will agiee that this 
scheme of retreat is not founded upon weak 
appearances. U]Km his return fromlkTth 
•het finds dl y)(^ram humours are purged 


out of him ; and his great temperance ai^ ^ 
economy are so signal, that the lust is if 
for my (institution, and tlie latter ^voitj.^ 
enable you to laj) up so much money aslt | 
buy ajHsliojH’ic 111 England. As to tK^ 
leturii of hi.s health and vigour, were y^ 
here, you might incpnreof his haymakeiil ^ 
Init aUohis lemiierancc, 1 can answer ihil 
for one whole day we have had nollnim 
.for dinner but mutton broth, beans andS 
bacon, and a bain-door fowl. Now his 
lordshij) is run after his cart 1 have a 
moment left to myself to tell you, that 1 
overheard him yesti^iday agiec with a 
painter lor two hundied pounds to yiaint 
his ecnintry hall yith trophies of rake.s, 
spades, ynongs,^ (S.c , merely to coiin- 
lenancc his calling thi.s ])lace a farm.” 
Wliatpl’ope hi‘re says of his engagements 
with a painter was shortly after executed ; 

I die hall wa-> ]>ainted accordingly in black 
crayons only, so that at fust view it 
brought to mind the figures often seen 
sciatched with charciml, or the .sm<.ke of 
r candle, iiyion the kitchen walls of farm- 
houses. The whoh‘, liowever, ju'o^biced 
a most sinking elTeck and over the door 
at the entrance into it was this motto : 

ik'iUiis ru)i\' hononbits His lord- 
ship seemed to lie exti'emely hayipy in his 
pursuit of moral tiaiuiiidlity, and, in the 
exultation of his heart, could not fail of 
con^mnmcating Ins satisfaction^ to his 
fiiciid Swift. “I am in my own farm,” 
says he, ^‘and here I shoot strong and 
tenacious roots : I liavc crmglu Inild of tlie 
eaith, to use a gaidenei’s jihiase, and 
I neither Hiiy enemies noi my fi lends will 
I find It an easy matter to transplant me 
! again.” 

There is not, iferhaps, a stronger in- 
stance inlhewnnld than his lordship, that 
I an ambitious mind can never be fairly 
, subdued, but will still seek foi those gra- 
I tificatioiis which retirement can never sup- 
I ply. All tins time he was mistaken in his 
passion for solitude, and supposed that to 
be the child of ])lHlosnphy which was tmly 
the effect of sj^lemi : it was in vain that he 
' attempted to take root in the shade of 
obsturity; he was originally bred in the 
glare of public occupation, and lie secretly 
once more wishtAl for transplantation. He 
was only a titular lord; he had not been 
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jtroui^bly restored ; and, as lie was e\- | 
^j:led from a seat in the House of P(eers, 

* mrneil with luipatieiicc to ])laj| a part 
y.h.n conspicuous tiieatre. Iinpelled l)y 
; i desire, he could no longer be restiained 
XHbseuiity, imt once more entered into 
bustle of ])nbhc business, and dis- | 
rt'jwing all i)bligntions to the ininistdi', he | 
4M)arked in the opposition against him, 
r which he hail seveial ])o\\eitul coad- : 
Itors , Init ])revu)usly he had taken care 
prefer a ])etition to the House of Coni- 
nons, desiring to be reinstated in Ins 
I'm mer emoluments aiid capacities. ^Tlns 
letition at lirsl occasioned very warm 
J debates: Walpole, who ])relended ti 
I espouse his cause, alleged that it was very 
right to admit him to his inlieiitance ; and 
whcMi Lord William Pawlet moved for a 
clause to dis(|iialify. him from sitliiTg in 
either House, \\'al])ole lejectedthe motion, 
seeietly satislied with a resolution which 
had been settled in the cabinet, that he 
diould ne\er more be admitted into any 
share of ])o\ser. To this artful method of« 
j evadin^r his pretensions llohiigbioke was 
no stinnger ; and he ^vas no^ resolved to 
shake that powci which thus end ea\ou red 
to obstruct the mciease of his own; takin 
therefore, his part m*the opjiosition with 
Pulleiiey, while the latter engaged to 
manage the House of (’oininoiis, Poling- 
broke umleitook to (‘iiligliten the peo])ie, 
Aceoidiugly, he soon distinguished him- 
self by a imillitude of ])ieces, w ritu^i (luring • 
the latter pait of Geoige the Fust’s leigii, 
and likewise the begmiimg of that wdnch 
succeeded. These A>eie conceived w'ilh 
great vigour and boldness; and now', once 
more engaged in the service of Ins coiin- 
tiy, though disarmed, g^fgged, and almost 
bound, as he declared himself to* be, yet 
be resolved not to abandon his cau.se, as 
long as he could depend on the firniness 
jand integiily of those coadjutors wdio did 
"not laboui under the same disadvantages 
w*ith himself. His lett^is, in a ]ia])er 
called the Crafi^Diau^ v«?ri? ])articular]y 
distinguished m this jiolitical contest ; and 
though .several of the most’ expert poli- 
ticians of the times joined in this papffr, 
his essays were peculiarly reli.shed by the 
jiublic. However, it is the fate of things 
written to an jccasion seldom to survive 


that occasion : the Craftsman^ lliough 
written with great spirit and sharpness, 
is now almost forgotten, although, wdicn 
it was publiiliied as a weekly paper, it 
sold much more rapidly than even the 
SpcctiUov. Pe?.ide tRis wprk, he published 
seveni other separate pamjdilcts, w'hich 
w'ere afterw'arcls reprinted m the second 
edition of histvvorks, and which were very 
jiopukir in their day^ This ])olitical war- 
fare continued for ten years, during which 
time he laboured wnth gieal sticnglh and 
penseiicranei?, and dieV upj^'Uch a system 
of politics, as some h.ive suiipcf^ed to be 
the most conijdete no*'? existing, Put, as 
u])on all other occasions, he had tl^ mor- 
tification once more to see those friends 
desert him upon whose assistance In 
most firmly relied, and* all that web of 
fiiic-spiin s])eculati 4 )n actually destroyed 
at once, by the* ignorance of some, and 
the peiiuly of otheis. He then declaied 
that hew^as ]>eiiiictly eure^l of liR patriotic 
fren/y: he fell out not only with Pulleney 
(fill his selfish views, but witli his old 
fi lends the 'I'orifs, for abandoning their 
cause as despefate ; averring, lltat the 
faint ;»id unsteady exercise of ])aits on one 
side was a^riine but one degiee inferior 
to the iniijuitous raisapjilication of them 
on the other. Put he could not take 
leave of a lonliove^sy in v\hieh he had 
been so i^any Vears engaged, without 
giving a i^uting blow, m which he seemed 
’ to summon uji all hiS vigour at once, and 
w here, as the fioet says, 

Ai^imaiu in viilnere posnit 
This immitable piece is entilled “ A 
Dissertation on Pnities,” and of all his 
’masteiJy })iut'cs it is in general e.sTeemcd 
the best. • % • * 

• Hav mg finished this, w hich w as received 
with the utmost avidity* he resolved to 
take leave i^it only of his enemies and 
friends, but even of his country* ; and in 
this resol utioR, in the year 1736 . ^le once 
1 mine retned to France, where he looked 
! to his native country with a inixtuie’i#f 
anger and ]vty, and upon his forijier pro- ' 
, fessing fiends with a share offcontempt 
' and^ indignation. “1 exjiect little,” says 
1 he, “ from the princijial actors that tread 
l^ie^tage at jnj^sent. They are divided 
I not so niiieli as it seemed, and as then 
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woulo have it helievcd, about measures: 
the true division is ahoul different 
ends. Whilst tlie minister was not hard 
jmshed, nor the prosjiect *of succecdin^;^ 
to him near, they appeared to liave but 
one end, -“the reformation of the miveni- 
ment. The destriietion of the minister 
was pursued only as a jnehininary, Init of 
essential and indispiitalile* necessity, to 
that end ; but when Xis destruction seemed 
to apinoacli, the object of his succession 
interposed to tlie' sij^lit of niany, and the 
reformation yf .thJ government was no 
Iont;ei tlieir ]i()int^of view. 'rh(%' had 
divided the shin, a*l; least m their thought, 
licfoien they had taken the beast. The 
common fear of hastening his downfall for 
others mftdc them all faint in the chase. 
It w'a> tins, and this alon«, that saved 
him, and put off his wil dny.” 

Such w'eve Ins cooler wetlections, after 
he had laid down liis ])olilical pen, to 
employ if in a* manner •that wms much 
more agreeable to his usual professions 
and liis ap]iroaching age. He had long< 
employed the few houA he could sjiare 
on subjects of a more gc'iieial and impor- 
tant nature to the interests of >.na»kind ; 
but as he was fre(]uciitly luRirnipted by 
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! once again gone over to the Trctctnll^ 

1 Amnng the niimlicr who entertained 
! susj)ic>on was Swift, w'hom Pope, iiij 
' of his letters, very roundly chidesi 
^ harbouring such an unjust ojiinion. 
slioufd be cautious,” says he, “of censu 
any motion oi at lion of I .ord Poliugbn, 

' bccRuse you hear it only from a shall 
' envious, and malicious rejxirter. W^ 
you wTit to me about him I find, to ri^ 
great scandal, rejieated in one of ytmrs 
; another. Whatever you might hint t- 
I me, was tins foi the profane ? The thing 
if tnic‘, should be concealed; but it is, , 
assure you, absolutely untrue iii cverj 
ciicumstance. lie lias lixed in a vei'} 
agreeable letireiiient near Kontainbleau, 
and makes it his whole business Tatari, 
lltC) /s.” 

\ Ttiis rejiroof fiom I’ope was not moj'c 
friendly than it was tiue: Lord Polmg;- 
I luoke was loo well ac(|uamted with iJie 
foilorn state of that parly, and tlic folly 
of its conductors, once moie to embark 
in their dcsjierate conceins. He now 
j saw that lie liad gone as far towqjrds re- 
j instating hiibself ii\ the full possession ol 
his former honoins as the mere dint ol 
parts aivl ajijilication could go, and was, 


the alarms of jiarty, he made no great i 
proficiency in his design, .Still, however, , 
he kept it in view, aj^d he makes frequent , 
mention, in his letters S^ift, of Iiis , 
intentions to give metajihysics a new and I 
useful turn. “I kufiw^,” says he, in one , 
of these, “ how little regard you pay to , 
writings of this kind ; but T lyiagiiie that, ' 
if you can like any, it must be those that ; 
strip metaphysics of all tlicir boinliast, | 
keep within the sight of evw’y wcll-con-*l 
stitufed eye, ;»i(l nevi# bewilder them- 
selves w'hilst they pretend to guide the* 
reason of others?” 

lT'»ving now arrived at tlA sixtieth year 
of Ins ’ge, and being blessed with a \ery 
comjxt^mt share of fortune* he returned | 
into V'rance, far from tlie noise ami hurry 
c-pairy, for his seat at Daw^ley was too 
near, t(^dcvote tlie rest of his jife to retire- 
ment and^stiidy. Upon his goiij^ to that 
country, as it was generally knowm tlial 
disdain, vexation, and disappointment liad 
diiveii him there, many of liis friem^, .Is 
. (vdl as his enemies, supjiosed that he was 


at length, cxiienmeYilally convinced, that 
(he decree was .absolutely irrcvcisilile, and 
the door of the House of Lords finally 
skit against him. 1 1 e, therefore, at Pope’i 
suggestion, retired, merely to be at leisure 
from life liroils of ojiposition, for tnl 
calmer ple.nsuies of pliilosojihy. 'riuib 
the dedme of liis life, tliougb less bnlliant, 
becante nioie ami.ible; and even bisliaji- 
])iness w.as impioved liy age, which had 
lendered his passion.'* more moderate and 
his wishes more M tamable. 

lint lie wcas far iVom suffering, even in 
solitude, his hours to glide away in torjnd 
iiinctivity. That active, icstless disjliosifioj 
still continued to actuate his pursuits ; a jug 
liaving lost the^seasoii for gaining po^ 
over liis contemporaries, he w^as now 
resolved up6n ttcipiiring fame from pos- 
terity. He had not been long in hi? 
retreat near Vontainbleau when he began 
a*Course of letters on the study and use ol 
history for the use of a young nobleman. 
In these lie does not follow the methods 
of St. Real and others who liave ^treated 
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this siil)jccl, wlu) make history the | Socrates, the dignity and ease of riiny, 
f^*at foiintam of all knowledge; hc^veiy ' and the wit of Horace, 
i) ely confines its benefits and ^ipposed i \'et stdl, amid his rcsoliitixins to turn 
J ' 111 rather to consist in deducing general : himself from*politics, and to give himself 
: *\inis from particular facts, tl^n m I up entirely to.the chills of ])hilosophy, he 
^*'strating maxims by the ap])lication of ■ couh^not resist cmbarlving once more in 
^torical passages. In mentioning cede- ' the debates of liis country; and, coming 
astical history, lie gives liis opinion very , back from France, settled at Tlattersea, 
^eely upon the subject of the divine on- 1 an old seat •which was his father’s, and 
l^inal of the sacretl books, which he su])- Miad .been long in fhe possession of the 
OSes to have no such foundation. This ' family. He supjKJscd lie saw animjiend- 
new system of thinking, wliich he had ing cnlamity, and, tl^ougli it was not in 
always jnopngated in conversation, and his ]*.>wer to icrnovc, he 'tlioi^ht it his 
wdiich he now bcgaii'to adopt in hi^ nioic flut) •lo ictard its fall,^ "I'o redeem or save 
laboured compositions, seemed no way tJic nation from pcidition he thought im- 
j)]iorted cither by his,acuteness or his juissible, since national corruptiotis W'ere 
.learning. He began to reflect .seiiously to be purged by national calamities; but 
'on these subjects too late in life, and to he was resolved to lend his feeble assist - 
suppose those objections very new ai^l un- ance to stent the torienrthat was pouring 
answerable which had been already con- in. \Vith this spirit he wiotc that excel- 
'fiitcd by thousands. “Ford liolmgbioke,” lent piece wdiiJh is entitled “The Idea 
says Pope, m one of his letters, above of a Patiiot King;” m which he describes 
trifling: when he writes fif any tlniig in a monarch unifttlucncedliy pany, leaning 
this w'orld, he is more than moital. If to the suggestions neither of Whigs nor 
ever he trillcs, it must be W'hen he tuini^ Tones, but etjually the friend and the 
diviiuf” , lather of all. TSoine time after, in the 

In the meantime, ts it was evident that year 1749, after the conclusion of the 
a man of his active ambition, in choosing pcact? two years before, the measures 
retirement wdicn no longer able to leail , taken by tTic administration seemed not 
in public, must be lialile to ridicule m to have been repugnant to his notions of 
lesumiiig a resigned jihdosophical air, in jiolilical jiiiuleiice foi that juncture: in 
ordei to obviate the censure he addressed that year he vvrotoi his last production, 
*a>letter to T.ord Pathurst upon the tfue contaimngircnections on the then state of 
ifo of retiicment and study; iii^^Nhieh he the nation, ])iinci])njly with legard to her 
f^shows himself still able and willing to taxes and (lebls, and on the causes and 
Tmdei'take the caiuseof his country, when- conseipienccs of them. This undertaking 
ever its distresses should rcfiuiie his exer- ■ v\as left uiWiiiished, foi death snatched the 
tion. “1 have,” says he, “renfnmced pen*from the hand of the w riter, 
neither my country nor my friends; and^ Having passed the latter part of his life 
by frfends 1 mean all those, and those ■ in dignity "and sjilendour, his rj^Jtional 
alone^ who are .such flieir country, • In^ faculties improved by rcTlcction, and his 
their prosperity they shall never liear of ambition kejit under b^ disappointment, 
me; in their distress abvays. In that ■ his whole aim seemed to have been to 
wherein the lemaiiider of my days leave the stage of life, on which he hacl 
if||||all be sj)cnt I may be of some use to acted such ’^arious jiaits, with applause, 
them, since, even tliencw, I may advise, , H e had long wished to fetch his la^t breath 
exhort, and w'arn them.” JJent upon this ' at Haltersea, the ])lace where he was bom; 
pursuit only, and having now exchanged ^ and fortune, that had through life seeiTftd 
the gay .statesman for the j^rave jihiloso- , to traverse -all his aims, at last ^indulged* 
pher, he shone lorth with distinguished ; him in ^lis. He had long beAi troubled 
lustre. His ctinversalion look a difleicnl with a cancer in his cheek, by which 
turn from what bail been usual with liim; ^ ^-xcmciatiug disease he died, on the vetge 
and, as we are assiiied by Lord Orrery, of Jtiurscore yeq^rs of age. llewasconso- 
whd knew him, it united the wisdom of ' nant witli himself to the la'it; and thcle 




which he ha<l all alnuj^f avowed 
lie t on finned wilh liis dyiML|[ hre:i\,h, havinj^ 
^iven ordt'rslllal none o( the cleii^y should 
he ]')erniilled tcj liouhle hiifl in his latest 
moments. ^ 

Ills body w'as inlened in lialtersea 
church wilh those of liis aIue^tols; and a 
m.iihle moiiunmnl eiei’ted to his meinoiy, 
witli therollowiii<:e\cell(ait flisciiptio) 

< 
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and to iLslon tin im anl inospcnty, 
of ( Ircaf 1 In lain 

lit died tlic I'Jllt of I)f tnil)Li, lyt,!, 


all that had been established belore h [ 
aii(h.eeined willini; to thinh every th,^ r 
■w'r()Ui(,o tliat he ini^ht show’ his facult 
the lefoimation. It nnj;ht have been j . 
ter fo^- his (luiet, as a man, if he hatl 1 j^, ^ 

content to act a 'subordinate charaet • s,j 
the state; and it h.ul certainly been be |^) 
for tils memory as a writer, if lie 
aimed at doini^ less than he altemplt^ 
VVisdtun in morals, like every othei art 
j snenee, an acuimulalion that numberV 
haseuintiibuted to increase ; and it is nor 
for one single man to ])relend, that lu‘ 

.1(1(1 moie to the he:i»]) than the thousand! 
that have _i;one before him .‘such innoi 
' vatois more fieijiienlly let.iid than promotd 
. knowled^^e ; then mavims are more a^Tee-*^ 
able to the reader, hy having; the j^loss. of s 
' novcdly to lecommend them, th.in tho^e 
whicn aretnte only because they arc true.* 
Siuh men aie, theieloie, (ollowed at hist ^ 
with avidity, noi is it till some time" j 
that then diseiple^ he^in to Inul iheii | 
enoi. They often, thou^di too late, per- ^ 
tceive that ihey have been follow'ins; a I 
' sjieciilativc imiuns, while lhe\ hav.e been ‘ 


In this mannei lived and died«].or(l 
boh ii^broK e, ever act i v t*, ncve» dc] n essed, 
evei jmisuini; foituiie, and as constantly 
disapiiomted by lier. In vshalevaa hs^lit 
we view his charactej', we shall fftid him 
an object lathei propeieil for (iiir wonder 
than our miit.rlion, more to he K aied than 
esteemed, and L^amm^^^)ur admii.ilion vvith- 
nul oiii love. Ills ainhitiftn ever aimed 
at the .smnimt of powei, ayd iiotliiuj^ 
seemed cajiable of salisf^inj;; his immode- 
lale desiies hut the liheity of ‘^overmm^ 
all things without a rival. \Vilh as much 
ainhifion, as ^riiat abiht<lc*s, #iul more ac- 
( [111 red knovvledi^e than C’.vsai, ht‘ wmited ^ 
only his coiiraqe^lo be as siiccesstul ; hut | 
file s/‘'u'mes Ins he.ad dictaltad his heart ' 
often V ‘"used to execute ; and he lost the 
ability peiToim, just when* the i^reat oc- ' 
casioi? called for .ill his effuits to en^aj^^e 
tt^die same ambition that ]irom]ited him : 
•do he a jiolitician actuated liipi as a phi- ; 
losopher. f Ills aims were e(jua^ly great ‘ 
and extensive m both ca^iacities : iinwdl- ' 
• ling to submit to any in the one, oi any 
nutlionty in tiic otlu r, he (uitcred the f>ldt 
.c^ science with a ihorough contempt of I 


leaving a piaitical j^iood ; and v\hile they 
have been ])raclising the ails of doubting, 
theyliavc IxaMi losing all firmness of jirin- 
cijde, which nm;hl 'tend to est.ihhsh the 
rectitude of tlu'ir ]nivale tonduct, As a' 
moralist, therefore, Loid llohnghroke, by 
bifving eiidea vanned at too much, seems 
to have done nollims^; hut as a ])ohtical,^ 
w'litei few can (-(iiial. and none can exceed,; 
him. As lie w'as a iiractical jiolitician, his ' 
writings aic less Idled v\ilh those sjiecula- 
1 live ilhisums, wlmli aie tlie lesult of soli - 
j tilde and seclusion He v\iote them with 
I a certainty of then being opjiosed, sifted, 
(ix^mmed, and lexilcd ; hi* thmcToie took 
caic to build them' up of such mateiials 
as could not be easily overthrown : they 
picvailed at the times jn which they were 
written, they still continue to the admirsi^^ 
tioii of tile ]»i-es(^nt age, and will probably 
last for evei. 

\w f 

///(' Ifjsf li'i// Ti of^ t/n }aii Rn^ht 
If 07 ! Ih'uiy St yohri, Lord I'lsiomii Bolittg 
kroLc 

In the name of (lod, wdiom 1 Inimbly 
adore, to w’hfun I offer uj> ]>er])etual 
thanksgiving, and to the order of whose 
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i)Vi(lciiLe I iini cliccrfully resigned: This 
1 [.the last Will and "I'eslament of^ me, 

“I jiry St. Ji)hn, in the reign of^ Queen 
K ne, and liy her grace and fiivour, Vis- 
> jint IJoliiigbroke. After more than thirty 
\ ^rs’ proscription, and after the iirftneiise 
}J...->es I have sustained by unexpected , 
pents in llie course of it ; by the injyjstice 
jTiil treachery of persons neaiest tome; | 
yy the negligence of friends, and by the 
^nlidelity of servants : as my ttirtime is so | 
treduced at this time, that it is imjiossilile ^ 
for me to make such (lis])osition, and to j 
give such ample Ii^gacies as I always j 
intended, I content, therefore, to give as 
follows : : 

My debts and the exji^nsesof mybuiial 
in a decent and piivate m!l.niier at IkUlei- 
sea, in tlie vault where my last wife lies, ! 

I being fust jiaid, 1 gi\e to William^'hel- 
J W'ynd, ofStaffoid, l\s([. and Joseph 'J'aylor, 
(.of the inner Temjile, London, Jss(| , my 
two assuied frieiuK, each of them one 
hiimlred guineas, to be laid out by them 
as to eacli of them shall seem best n^ 
.some nienioiial, as the legacy of then 
(lejiaited friend ; and 1 citiistilute them 
executors of this my will. The diamond 
ring whicli 1 weai upon my finger, I give 
to my ohl and lo«ig ajiinoved friend, 

’ the Mar(|uis of Matignon, and, after Ins 
decease, to his son, the Lount de (lace, 
that I may lie kept in the leineinbra^ce 
of a family whom I love and honour above 
^fall (tthers. ® 

y/<7//, 1 give to my said cxccntois the 
sum of four Inindred pounds m tiiist, to 
])lace out the same in some of thg public 
funds, or government set unties, or any 
other securities, as they shall think ]noper,< 
and to pay the interest or income tliere- 
of to Francis Arlituieaii, my valet-de-' 
chambre, and Ann liis wdfe, and tlie 
survivor of them ; and after the decease 
gloX the survivor of tliem, if their sou, John 
^ lA^rboneau, shall be living, and under the 
age of eighteen years, •!() jiay the said 
interest or income to hMii,*uiitil he shall 
attain his said age, and then to pay the 
principal money, or assign *1110 securities 
for the sanu', to him ; but if he shalUiot 
be living at the decease of bis father and 
mother, or shall afterwards die before his 
said age of eighteen yeais, in either o( the 


said cases the said pi incipal sum ftf foiii 
hundred pounds, and the securities for 
the saint, shall sink into my personal 
estate, and Im; accounted part theieof. 

y/iv/Zy 1 give to my two servants, Mari- 
anne Trilj()n*and ‘Remi Charnel, com- 
monlf called Picard, each one luiiulred 
pounds; and to every other servant living 
w'lth me at ^he lime of my decease, aiul 
vvho shall have hvc^l with me two years 
or Idnger, 1 give one year’s w'ages more 
tlian wliat shall be due to them at my 
death. • • ^ 

Ai^d w'heroas 1 am ihe authoiof several 
books or tiacts follovtmg, viz. 

Remarks on the History of Fsigland, 
fiom llie Minutes of 11 urn phi ey Oldeaslle. 

Ill twenty-four letters. 

A DisserHitioii upon t’arties lii nine- 
teen letters to C'alfl) Hanveis, Ksq, 

Tlie Occasional Writer. Niimh. 1,2,3. 
The ViMoii of Camilick. 

An Answ'er*to tlie LT)iulon*jouinal of 
1 iecember 21, 172S, hy John 'Trot. 

An Aii'iwer to the Defence of the 
liKjiiiry mto th if Reasons of the Conduct 
of (heal lUiLain. 

A*Final Answer to the Remaiks on 
the ('laflsiTian’s Vnuhcation. 

All which books or tracts have been 
punted and published; and 1 am also the 
author of i * 

Four Lftteis on History, 

Which have been ^irivalely ]irmted, and 
not published; but I have not assigned 
to any person or persons v\'hatsoever tlic 
copy, 01 ll?e liberty of jirintmg or reprint - 
mg*any of the said books, or tiacls, or 
letters: Nc^v 1 do heieby, as far as by 
law^ I can, g«’e a^tl asMgigto Da\id Mallet, 
of Putney, in the county of Suirey, Fsquire, 
the cojiy and co])iesof all and each of the 
before-mentioned books or liacts, ami 
, letters, and the liberty of reprinting the 
same. 1 alsi^ give to the said David Mallet 
the eppy anil cojues of all the mantiscript 
books, jiapois, and writings, which 1 l^ve 
wTitten or conqxised, or shall wTite or# 
compose, and leave at the tm^l* of my 
decease? And 1 farther give to the said 
David Mallet all the books wdiich, at 
tlm time of mv decease, shall be in the 
roam ca 1 1 ed my 1 1 1 ira 1 y . ^ 
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All*the rebt and residue of my personal 
estate, whatsoever and wlieresoever, I {^ivc 
to my said executors; and lieief>y levok- 
ing all foniier wills, 1 (kd.we this to he 
my last will and teslaiiieiit. In witness 
whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand and 
seal the twenty-second day of Novcfiiher, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and lifty-one^ 

Hi'Miv Sa’n-* John Koijn(iUR()KI'. 

Signecl, ‘^calod, aiid 

dci l.'ircd by the s.iukestatiir.as 
.ind fur Ills Iasi wilLiiid le '.la- 
ment, 111 llie i)iics»m e of 
Ol.IVKK- 

Tiiomvs flAia. 

riYut'd at London, the fifth day of 
March, 1752, liefoic the worshipful Robert 
Chapman,'^ doctoi of laws and surrogate, 
by the oaths ('if William ClMwynd and 
Joseph Taylor, Estpiites, the executois 
named in tlie will, to whoifl adiniiiistratioii 


! (»f late. Mitherto it is not attended w| 

' ])ain. which is all he wishes, for ns to 
I rest lie is lesigned. d rtily, a mind Ij p 
I his, so l?ir superi(.»r to the generality, wi 
have well deserved that nature shoiildh, 
madc«an elTort in his favour as to ^ | || 
body, and given him an uncommon 
ofln^lth and duration.” S bel 

'riie last scene is thus lamented, 
letter to the same lady:— “Aie you lu; 
greatly shocked -hut I am sure you are - v, , J 
at the dreadful death of our friend Holiiig-^p^,^ 
broke? The remedy lias hastened his^ 
death, against wlneh there was no remedy,, 
for hit *eanixr was not lojncal, but 
versal, and had so infected the wliole niassJ^j^ 
of his Idood as If) he incurable. What I . 
most lament that llie medicine<i. put. 

' him to ex(]iiisile ])ain— an evil [ dread-' ; 
mucliirnort‘ than deatli, both for my fnendli 
and myself. J lose a warm, an amiiahle-, ^ 
and iiistiULtive fi lend. 1 save linn a fort- 


was sranl^-ci, bi'iiig first iworii duly to i;ij,i,ri,’cdore 
administer. * • ' 


, WjU 1 AM LI'GAJO),'! 
f,.,™ Sr Kiov, 

Hlnky Sti.v»ns, O' 

In Dr. Matty’s Life of Loid ('best erfield, 
he mentions that he had seen I^ird LJoling- 
hroke for several months labouring under 
a cruel, and, to apjiearance, incurable 
disorder. A cancerous humour in his 
face made a daily pi'dgre< 7 ^> ; and the em- 
pirical lieatmcnt he submitted lonot only 
liastened his end, 1 ju( also exposed him 
to the most excruciating ]nin. He saw 
him, for the last time, the day before his 
tortures began. Though tlit unlia])])y 
patient, as well as his friend, did €ien 
expect that he should recover, and accord- 
ingly flcsired hp^i not tc^conie again till 
his cure was completed, yet he still took 
leave of him in a manner which showed 
h»w much he was affected. ^ e embraced 
the ]‘larl ith tenderness, and said, “ (hxl, 
who place ’ me here, will tlo what he 
pleasei wi i h me hereafter, — and He km^ws 
he^ what to do. May lie ble-s you.” 
^nu in a letter from Chesterfield to a lady 
of rank kt^Taris, he says, “ 1* fretpiently 
see our friend Bolingbroke, but l%ee him 
with great concern, A humour he has 
long had in his cheek proves to be cmi4 
Cjj-ous, and lia^ made an aHrming progR'ss 


upon a cure, and so did 1 ; and he desired 
; 1 would not come any more till he w^as 
*(iuite w’ell, which be expected would he , ^ 
ill ten or uveWe days, d'Jie next (Pay the 
great paiirs came oii^ and never left him 
till wit hill two days of his death, during 
which he lay mseiisiiilc. What a man! 

, what extensive knowledge! what a mem- 
ory ! wdiat elo(] lienee ! Ills passions, w'hich 
vvtjjre strong, were injmious to llie dclieacy^^ 

I of his sentiments; they were apt to be 
confoumkd togellier, and often wilfully. 

Tile wunld will tlo liim moie justice now ^ 
than m his lifetime.” 

I 

• LETTER. 

jj Lord Hyde io Jhi-oid Lsq. 

I “l^Kis, Maufi 7 (n S.h 1752 

« LEARN from E»gland, sir, that Lord 
, Bolingbroke has left his manusenpts to 
you, 1 lis fi muds mii^t see with satisfactimi 
; those title-deeds of his leputation in th^ 
i hands of the author of the life of llIF^ 

I gieat Lord Bacoif ; and you will have had 
j the distingui‘4ie(i honour of having Ix^en 
, guardian to the kune of two of the greatest 
, geniuses wdiic^i our country, and peihaps 
I hin^ianity, has produced ; but wdtli greater 
honour to you in this last instance, because 
you are such by,the designation and elioiee 
<if the author liimself. 





‘ What works of his you may have for 
public I know not. That for which 
''as solicitous, because T believe it Would 
1* .nost instnictive to the world, adll might 
jiiost for his honour, he told me him- 
' he had laid aside — I mean the liistory 
2;\he great transactions of Europe from 
time when he began to considei^ and 
K)W them. There remains of that, I 
iieve, no more than a summary review, 
hich I had the good fortune some time 
Lgo to draw fiomhim, upon an ap])lication 
liicli I made to him to direct me in the 
:tudy of history. You will probably have 
seen that summary review, which iS in a 
collection of letters upon history, which 
he did me the honour lo»wriLe me. It is 
.hut a- sketch of the work h«; had proposed 
to himself; Imt it is the sketch of Lord 
V'Bolingbroke. He will probalily hav* told 
you that those letters were by his direc- 
' t|on delivered uj) by me to Mr. Tope, who 
bdrnt, as he told me, the maniiscri])ts, 
and printed off, by a piivate press, some 
^very few copies, vidiich were to be con- 
sidered still as mamisciipts, one of which* 
Mr. lf>pe kept, and sent aiuither to Lord 
Holingbroke. Sir William Wyndham, 
Loid Bathurst, Lord Marchmont, Mr. 
Murray, and ^Ir. Littleton, I tlTink, had 
each one. I do not leincmber to have 
lx:en told of any copies gi\en, exccjit to 
^ niiysclf, who have always preserved niyie 
, as I would a MS. which \vas not my own, 

^ ' — observing not only the restrictions wdnch 
♦'Lord Bolingbroke himself had recom- 
mended to me, but securing likewise, as 
far as 1 could, even in case of my death, 
that this w'ork should nev('r become public 
from that cojiy which is in my possession. 
I enlarge uium this, b^ause 1 think my- 
self particularly obli^d, out of regard to 
Lord Bolingbroke, to give this account 
of Biat work to the person whom he has 
‘ [trusted with all his writings, in case you 
ight not have knowui this particularity. 
And at the same time T <hink it my duty 
to the memory of Lord^ Bolingbroke, to 
myself, and to the world too, to say 
something more to you m relation to 
this work. , 

“ It is a work, sir, wdiich will instruct 
mankind, and do honour, to its author; 
and yet 1 will take upon m*e to say, jthat 


for the sake of both, you must publish it 
with caution. 

“ The •greatest men have their faults, 
and sometinjes the greatest faults; but 
the faults of superior minds arc the least 
indifferent, b^th tg themselves and to 
societ|^ Humanity is interested in the 
fame of those who excelled in it; but it 
is interested^ before all, iii the good of 
society, and in the peace of the minds of 
the individuals that compose it. Lord 
Bolingbroke’s mind en\braccd all objects, 
and looked.far into ;ill ; but not without 
a stidng mixture of pas'^iians, yhich will 
alw'afs necessaiily btyet some prejudices, 
and follow more. And on the subject of 
religion ])articulaily (whatever \tas the 
motive that inflamed his passjons upon 
that siiliject chiefly,) Ins passions were the 
most stiong^, and I wdfl venture to say, 
(when called uptfti, as I think, to say 
what I have saiTl moic than once to him- 
self, w’ith the deference due to jjis age and 
extraordinary falents,) His passions upon 
that subject did jirevent his otherwise 
siijierior reason j’om seeing, that, even in 
a ])olitical light pnly, he hurt himself, and 
W’oimded society, by striking at establish- 
ment?, iipcui which the conduct at least 
of society depends, and by striving to 
oveituin in men’s minds the systems 
wJiicli .experience at least has justified, 
and which authpritji at least has rendered 
respectablt, as necessary to public order 
and to private peac^*, without .suggesting 
to their minc].s a better, or indeed any, 
system. 

“You will find, sir, what I say to be 
true* in a part of the work I mentioned, 
where lie digresses upon the criticism of 
church hist^y. ^ * 

“ While this w'ork remained in the 
hand^ only of those I^have mentioned, 
(excej)l, as J have been telling you, ^ 
liimself and to them in private conver- 
sation,) 1 haue otherw ise been silent upon 
that subject; but 1 must now say tp you, 
sir, tfiat, for the world’s sake and for his, 
that part of the work ought by no mi^ns 
to be comlnunicated farther. And you* 
see, than it is a digression nef necessary 
to that work. If this digression should 
jjc made public, it will be censured, — it 
rniiH^t be censuied, — it ought to be cen- 
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suriicl# II will 1 h‘ criticised, loo, by able 
pcMis, whose* erudition, as avcII as their 
reasonings, will not he easily Answered. 
In such a case, I shall owe Jo myself and 
to the world to disckuin puliliely that ])art 
of a work wliicli herdiil me the honour 
to address to me'; i)ut I owe to thcfegard 
W'hich he has sonielimes exju'cssed for me 
to disclaim it r.illier jirivate^v to you, sii, 
who are in ti listed w'^th his writings, and 
to recommend to yon to su])]>ress that part* 
of the woik, as a L^ood cili/tai of the woi Id, 
foi the woi Id's ])i‘ac 4 ;, as one rntrusted and 
obliged by Lohnioliiigbroke, not tc^ raise 
new storms to hiw-memoiy — 1 am, sir, 
yoiu \ cry humble seivaiil, “IIVDE.” 

• I.K/rTKR. 

• • 

Dai'iJ Mai:, -f, I .^q^io Lot ,l Hyde 

“ Mv l.oRi), --I received a very real 
pleasure, ^nd at tlie same time a sensibh* 
concein, from tlie letter ycTur lordshij) has 
honoured me with. Nothing could be 
more agreeable to me thiui the favourable 
opinion of on<‘ \vhom I have long ad- 
mired for every quality that enters into 
an estimable and amiable ch.i^-actei* but 
otlimg can occasuin me moie un- 


easiness than not to be able to supiml 
thatjKirt ofawoik which you would hm. 
kei)l*frpm ] nil die vicw\ 

“ The book w as piinted off before ^ 
Jordshi])’s letter reached my hands ; 
this Consideration alone would ha\e 
pcared tnfling to me. I a])])rehend t^ 
r cannot, without being unfaithful to 
trust leposed in me, omit oi altei dil 
thing m those works which my 1 . 01 ^ 

*1 rjolmgbroke had deliberately pi epared fol 
the press, and I will juiblisli no oilier.^ 
As to this in pailieulai. his rci)eate(l 
commands to me v\mre, that it should Ik 
printe*d exactly according to the copy he] 
himself, in all the lei sine of reliiemcnt, 
had collected w'vdi that view. 

Upon whole, if your lordship 

should think it necessai) to disclaim the 
refletfions on sacied history, by which 
I piesumc IS meant some tmblic and 
, authentic dci laratum, that yoiir notions 
j on this head diflei entirely bom those of 
I yonr noble friend ; even in this ease 1 am 
Insure you will do it with : 11 the didicacy 
I nat ral to youi own (lis])Osilion, au<l with 
j all tlie teiideTiiess to his meinoiy, tlTat the 
; fiartieulai regard he alw.iys bore )on can 
I deserve I am. wuth the gneatest resiieet, 
my lord,^ «S.e. • 
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THE LIFE OF DR. TARNELL. 


,'Tite life of n scholar seldom al)oun(]s 
with adventure. His fame is acquired in 
solitude. And the hisloiian, who onty 
views him at a distance, must he content 
with a dry detail of actions by wliich he is 
scarcely distinginshed from the rest of man- 
kind. lUit we are*fond of talking of those 
who have given us jileasure, not that we 
have any thing important to say, but be- 
cause the subject is i)le»,mg. 

Thom \s IbvRNKi j., Jhl) ,was d<i>cendcd 
from an ancient family, that had for some 
centuries been settled at Congleton in 
Cheshire. His father, Thomas Parnell, 
who had been attached to the Common- 
wealth ])arty, uj^on the Restoration went 
over to lieland ; thither he carried alat^e 
]ier^)nal fortune, which hglaid out inlands 
in that kingdom.* The estates he pur- 
chased there, as also that of which he was 
jiosses.^ed in Che^iire, descefided to oiii 
piiet, who was Iin eldest son, and still 
remain in the family. Thus want, which 
has compelled many .of our greatest men 
into the service of the Muses, had no 
influence upon Parnell : he *vas a poet 
by inclination. 

lie was bom in Dublin in the year 1679, 
and received the finst rudiments of hi.s edu- 
cation at the school of Doctor J ofles in that , 
city. Surprising things are told us of t^e 
greatness of his im^moiy at that early 
period: as, of hisjjcmg able to rej^at 
, heart foity lines of any book at the first 
'teading; of his getting the third book of 
the Iliad in one night’s time, which was 1 
given in order to confine him for some 
days. These stories,# wliich are told of 
almost every celebrated >^it, may perhaps 
be true. Rut, for my own part, 1 never 
found any of those proiligies of parts, 
although 1 have known enow that were 
desirous, among the ignorant, of being 
thought so. j I 

There is one presaimption, how£|ver, of 


the early maturity of his understanding. 
He was aiTnutted a member of the college 
ofJDublin at the age of thirteen, which is 
much sooner than iisiial, as at that imiver- 
.sity they gre a greijt deal stricter in their 
eMfiniiiation for entnfnee than either at 
Ojftbrd or Camlwidge. ftis progress 
through th 5 college course of study was 
proba[)ly marked with but little sjilen- 
dour; his imagination might have been 
too warm to relish the cold logic of Bur- 
gersdicius* or the cTreary subtleties of 
Smiglesius; bu? it is certain that, as a 
classical schSlai, few could equal him. 
His own comjiusitions sliowJ.hi^; and the. 
deference wliich the rflost eminent men of 
his time paid him iqion that head, put it 
beyond a doidit. He took the degree of 
Mastei of Art^theqlh of July, 1700; and, in 
the same year, he was oidained a deacon, 
l)y*William, Bishop of Derry, having a 
disiiensolion from the Primate, as being 
under twenty-three years of age. He was 
admitted into priest’s orders about three 
years after, by »Villiam, Archbishoi) of 
1 hiblin tand, on the 9th of February, 1 705, 
he was collated b)^.Sir ( leorge Aslie, Bishop 
of (‘loglier, p) the archdeaconry of Clogher. 
About that time abo he married Miss Anne 
Minchii^^ a young lady of great merit and 
l^eauty, by whom he had two son.s, who 
died young, and one daughter, who is still 
living, ^lis wife died some tni^e before 
him ; and her' death is'saiil to have made 
so great an impression on his spirits, that 
it served J^o liasten his own. On the^i st 
of May, 1716, he was jiresented, by his 
friend anckpatron Archbishop King, to the 
vicarage of F ingla ^s, a benefice wo^rth about 
foiTr huiidred pounds a year, in the dioce.se 
of Dublin, but lie lived to enjoy hl^ pre- 
ferment *a veiy short time, iie died^t 
Chester, in July, 1717, on Its way to Ire- 
land, and was buried in Trinity church in 
that town, without any monument to mark 
Hie place oft his liitennent. As he died 
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Without •male issue, liis estate devolved to 
liis only nephew, Sirjohn Purnell, llaroiiel, 
whose father was yoinif^or hiolher'lo the 
Archdeacon, and oiu* of the Jui.t ices of tlie 
Kinj;'s JJeiich in Fi eland. 

Such IS the very iinpoeticaUdetad of the 
life of a poet. Soilie dales, and somt^ew 
facts scarcely niori* inteicstini^ than those 
that inalvelhe oi nainenls ofatopntry tond)- 
stone, are all that leinain of one whose 
labouis now lie^jin to excite universal 
curiosity. A iio(‘t, while hvint:^, is seldom 
an object siilficicntly ppeat to attract much 
attention. Ijis iPal'meiits are hnown*but 
to a ft'vv, and these a‘V jL^enerally s])anni; 
in their pr.iises When his fame is increased 
by time, \( is then loo latc' (o mvesligale 
the j»ecidiai,ities of his disjiosition : the 
<lews of the morning are past, and we 
vainly tiy to conliiuic the chase by the*' 
niendian sjdendoiir. 

'flu'ie IS scarcely any ni.an but might be 
' made the suJ^ject of a veiy interest mg and 
amusing history, iTthe wiifca, he.sulcs a 
thorough accjuaintance with the character 
he draws, weie able to in^ke those incu* 
disiHutions which separatv it from all 
olheis. The st longest minds have usually 
the most stidving jieculianties, a^d wrJtild 
conse<|uentl) afloul tlic richest materials : 
but in the piesent instance, fiom not 
knowing l)i Painell, his pecuhaiitie^ aie 
gone to the giave withtliiin^; and wc arc 
obliged to take Ins character fionf such as 
Knew but little of hmi,»or who, jicihajis, 
could haveguen very little u^ormatioii if 
they Jiad knovMi more. 

J ’arnell, by what J have been al^e to col- 
lect fiom my father and uncle, who knefv 
linn, was Ijie most capable man in the world 
to mak(* the haii])iness of^dioi^ he con- 
versed with, and tTie least able to secure 
Ins ow'ii. He wante^l that evenness of dis- 
position which bears clisap|K)inl^ienl with 
jililegm, ai^T joy w'ilh mdiffeiencc. I le was 
ever very nr <:h elated or depressed, and 
hiswholi^Hr* spent in agony or r.ijiUne. 
Ihit th*' tmbulence of Lliese passions on!) 
affecled himself, and never llio.se about 
him: hekilew the ridicule of his ftwm cha- 
racter, and vA y effectually raised thetnirth 
of his companions, as w^ell at his vexations 
as at his limm])hs. 

Ibwv much his company ♦w'as dcsirci^ 


apjicars fiom tlie extensiveness of his coni 
' nections and tlie number of his fnendsl 
Pa'cm iiefore he made any liguie in the 
lilciary w*)ild, his fiieiidship w'as sougliL 
by peisoiis of cvcr> rank and jiaity. 'rii| 

, wits at that time diffeied a good deal froil 
those who are most eminent for their ui* 
dersta^dmg at ]n*escnt. It would now be| 
! thought a very indifferent sign ol a wi iter’s' 
gootf sense, to disclaim ins jirivate fnends 
, for lia]i])ening to he of a different party ai 
politics; hut it was then otherwise, - the 
; Whig wits held the d’oi) wits in gieat con- 
; tempt, and these retaliated in their turn. 

' At the Tiead of one jiaity weri' Addison, 

! .Steele, and ('ongicwe ; at thatt)f the other 
! I’ope, Swift, and .'Vbiithnot. J’ai iiell wms 
! a tiieiid to both siflc'^, aii(>, with a lil)eralit> 
becoming a scliolai, scoiiied all those tii- 
fling d^vti lie lions, that aie noisv for the 
lime, and ridiculous to jiostenty. iS'oi did 
he emancipate himsell fiom these without 
>.01110 opposition froiij home. llaMiiglieeii 
llie son <‘f a Commonwealth’s man, his 
d'oiy connections on thi>..side of the water 
gave his friends in Jieland great olfeiice : 
they wTre iinicU eniaged to see him ^eep 
compaii) wnth Pope, afd Swift, midday; 
they blamed Ins undisiiiiguislimg taste, 
and wondeicd wdiat pli^isuie he could lintl 
in the conveisalion of men who appi«»\cd 
the tieaty of lUieeht, ami dislikcil the 
Duke of iMarl borough His con\ ei sation 
is said to have been ext i einel)' pleasing, but 
111 what il» peculiar excelhmce consisted 
is now unknown d'he Jet lets w hich W'erc 
wiitteii to him by his fiieuds aie full tif 
compliments u])on Ins talents as a coni- 
jiamon, and Ins gofnl-nmure as a man 1 
li«ve scvcr.d of them now bcfoieme Pojie 
w’as ]>aiticularly foini of Ins company, and 
s( 4 ems*lo 1 egret Ins abstnee more than any 
of the lesl 

A letter from him follows thus : 

" bONDO^, y nly 

“Dear Sir, — [• wish n w'ere not as 
imgencTous as v#in,lo conijilain loo mneh 
of a man that forgets me, but 1 c<nikl 
expostulate w'll^i you a wdiole day upon 
your inhuman silence ; T call it inhuman ; 
nor w’ould you think it less, if you w'ere 
truly .sensible of tlje uneasiness it givi‘s me. 
Did liknow^ you so ill as to think vou 
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,^>|ji<)iid, I would Ik* much less concerned 
than I am able lo he, when I kiitjw^ one 
of the besl-nntured men alive nt^lects me ; 
and if you know me so ill as to think amiss 
of me wiLli rej^aid to my (riendshi|) foi 
you, you really do not deserve lialf the 
trouble you occasion me. 1 need not tell 
you, lliat botli Mr. (lay and niys(Jf have 
wilt ten several letters m vain; and that 
wc ^\ere constantly inquiring, of all who 
liave seen Ireland, if th(*y saw you, and 
that (foi gotten as we are) we are every 
day leineinbeimg you ni oui most agree- 
alile hours All Uiis is true; a'^tlial we 
are sincerely lovers of )ou, and deploreis 
of yoiii absence, and that wc form no wish 
more aidcntl) lluii'th^t^which brings )ou ’ 
ovei to us, and jilac'Cs you in )our old 
seat between us. We have lately had 
some distant hopes of the Dean^ design 
to revisil haigland ; will not you accom- 
pany hiin^ ()i IS Ihigland to lose evciy 
thing that has any charms for us, and ' 
must we pi ay for banishment as a bene* 
(IkIioii'^ 1 have once been witness , of 
s<'n\^', 1 liope all, of your splenetic hoiir^: ' 
come, and be a co^ifortci* in youi liiin, to 
me in mine. I am in such an unsettled 
slate, that 1 can't tell if I sludl ever see 
you, unless it be f5iis year: whethei I do 
or not, lie evei assuied, you liave as laige i 
a shaio of my thoughts and good wishes , 
as any man, and as great a j)oili«)n of; 
gratitude ni my heart as would i-mieli a 
inoiiauh, could he know wliefe lo find it 
I sliall not die u iilioiu testifying something 
of this natuie, and leaving to the Avoild a ' 
luemoiial nl the fi leiidship thatthas been 
so great a ]>leasnie and ]nide to me. It 
would be like wilting my own epitaph To 
acquaint you with wl^at I have lost since 
1 saw yon, what T Tiave done, wliat 1 liate 
thought, where 1 have lived, and wheie 
f now lepose in obscmity. My friend 
Jervas, the bearei of tins, will infoim you 
of all pailiculars concerning me, and Mr. 
Fold IS chaiged with a thousand loves, ' 
and a thousand couqilrWiitT, and a thousand 
commissions to you on yiy ]>:irt. d'hey , 
will both tax you with tlic* neglect of some 
pi'omises which were loo agrccable*to us 
all to be foigot : if you care for any of us. ' 
tell Ibem so, and wnte*so to me. . 1 eail 
say no moic, but that 1 love you, aftd am, j 


in spite of the longest neglect of happiness, 
dear sir, your most faithful affectionate 
friend ?ind servant, “A. Porr*',. 

“ (lay is«n Dcvonsbire, and fioin thence 
he goes to Hath. My father and mollier 
iiev'er fail tef commemorate you.” 

Among the number of his most intimate 
fi lends w^a^ Lord Oxford, wdioni Potie has 
so liiiely complimgnted iqion the delicacy 
of •Ins choice : 

For him thou oft h'l^t "Hid the world attend, 

Fond to forget tlie ‘4alcsni.iii in the Irieiid; 

Foi SvMft .iiid linn desjTifsetl tlie farce of sLitc, 
Ifhe sohci follies nfj.lie wise ancf Kie.it. 
Dc.vt’rniis the cravinlf, f.iwninK eioi^d to qua. 
And pleased to ’scaj.'L from ll.ilteiy to wit. 

J*ope himself was not only excessively 
fond of Ins company, but iindc*i‘ seveial lite- 
ral y obbjialjons to h«n for his assistance 
in the tiaiislatu»n of Homer. Clay was 
obliged to hmi u|)on anolhei account; for 
being alw .T.VS jiooi, he w'as not above rc-^ 
ceiv mgfionuTknnell the co]))*inoney which 
the latter got for his writings. Sev^eral 
of their letters, now befoie me, aic proofs 
of this; and they have never a])])earcd 
befoie, it is |)robable tlic leader will be 
m^li better pleased with their idle efTu- 
sions ilifin with anything I can hammer 
out foi his amusement 

• “ biNiii'iD, fU'ii? Oakinc.ham, Tinscltiy 
“ Dl'Ak Sir, *1 beheve the bury you 
weie ii^bindcred your giving me a woril 
by the last post, that 1 am yet lo learn 
whether yoft got well lo town, ui contmue 
.so theie I very much fcai boih for your 
health and youi quiet ; and no man living 
c?in lie more truly concerned in any thing 
that loiujies cither than myself. I would 
comfort iHyseli. howcv^^i , w ith hoping that 
youi business may not be un.successful, for 
your .sake ; and that til least u may stion 
lie put iiiSl) other piojier liaiids Fo^my 
own, 1 beg earnestly of you lo return to 
us as bouft as po.ssible. Vou^kiiow how 
vety much I want you; and tlmt, how- 
ever' youi business may dejieiid ujk^ any 
other, n;v' business dciiends cnliiely it])®!! 
yi)u; and yet still I hope a’ou will find 
your inaii, even though T lose you the 
mean while. At this time, the more I 
kive you. llu^less I can s])aie you; which 
alone will, I dase say, be a leason lOp)’OU 
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to let me Ijjvc you back the sooner, "riie 
minute I lost you, Pmstalhius, wiUi nine 
humlred ])ages and nine thousand con- 
tractions of the (Ireek chnracttTs, nioseto 
view ! Spondauus, with all Ins auxihaTies, 
in number a thousand f)ages*(value three 
shillings), and Uacu-rs three voliiiics, 
Ilnrnes’s two, Vnlleiie’s three, Cuperiis, 
lirdf in (ireek, l-eo Allnlus, tlwc'e ]>arts m 
tJieek, Scahger, Macwibiiis, and (worse 
than thi‘m all) Aldus (lellius! All th*ese 
rushed uiion luy soiil'at once, and whelmed 
me undc'i a lit o[ tj^e headache.* I cujsed 
them all religiously, damned my ^est 
friends among (lie I'e^t, and. even blas- 
tiheincid Jlonier himself. Dear sir, not 
only as you are a friend and a good- 
natuu'd man, but as you are a Chri'.tian 
and a divine, come liack sjii^'dily, and 
jneveiit the increase of^uysiiis; for, at 
the rate' I have begun to ra»e, 1 sliall not 
, only damn all the poets and coni men tutors 
who have gefne befirne me, bwtbe damiu'd 
myself by all who come after me. To be 
SCI mils : you have not only left me to the 
last degree imiialienl for yev nr return, who 
al all limes should have bedu so, (though 
never so much as since I knew you in 1,'est 
health here), but you have wrought seveial 
miracles upon oui family; you have made 
old ])eo])le fond of a young and gay ])erson, 
and inveterate [lapists of a clergyman of tlie 
Church of England; even Nurse heiself 
is m danger of being in love in heroic! age, 
and (for all I know) i^^ould even marry 
])ennLs for your sake, liccaush he is your 
man, and loves his master. In short, 
come down forthwith, or give me good 
reasons for delaying, though liiil for ad.ty 
or two, by the next post. If 1 ^nd them 
just, I ^fdl come Mp to yoft, tMnigh you 
kno\v how jirecious my time is at present ; 
my hours were nevei«worth so mucdi money 
before* but jierhaps you are u(tt seusilile 
of this, ^”ho give away your own works. 
Vou ai 1 generous author; hackney 
scribblei*: you a (irecian, and bred aj. a 
univ|i;sity ; I a poor Englishman, of my 
CHvn educating : you a reverend jijrsou ; 1 
a w'ag: m ^hort, you arc Dr. I^arnell 
(with an c al the end of your uamef nnd 
•r-~\()ur most oliligcd and affectionate 
fricTid and faithful servant, * a 

C A. PouE. ' 


“My hearty service to the Dean, Dr, 

. Aibiithnol, Mr. Ford, and the true genuine 
' sliephcrdf J. Gay, of Devon. I cxjiect 
him down w'ith you.” 

, We #nay easily perceive by lliis that 
Parnell was not a little necessary to Pc^pe 
in condiictmg his translation ; however, 

I he haswiirded it so ambiguously that it is 
I impossible to bung the charge dirottly 
I Against him Pul he is much more explicit 
, wlieii he nienlions Ins fiieiid Gay’s ubl'ga- 
, lions in anolliei letter, wdneh he takes no 
pains to coiiLcal. 

• ' 

“Deae SiK,— J wu'ite to you with the 
same w'armth, llu* same* zeal of good- will 
and friendship, \vifh which T used to con- 
vcise w'lth you two yeais ago, nnd can’t 
lliink myself absent, when I feel you $o 
; niiicli A my heart. The picture of you 
winch Jervas bi ought me ovei is infinitely 
less ]i\(dy a repivsenlalion llian that I 
carry about with me, and which rises to 
my mind wdieiievei I think of you. T 
hgve many an agreeable leverie through 
those woods and dowuis where we tmcc 
rami licet together: my, head is sometimes 
at the Bath, and sometimes at Letcomh, 
wheie the Dean makes a great ]>arl of niy 
imaginary entci tamnu’^t, tins being tlie 
cheajiest w'ay of treating me: I hope he 
wall not be displeased at tins manner of 
paying my resjiects to him, instead of fob 
hnving my friend Jervas's example, wdiich, 
to say the tftuh, I have as mucli mdinalion 
to do as I w'aiU aliility. I have been ever 
since December last m gi cater variety of 
business itlian any such men as you (that 
is divines and jdiilosophers) can possibly 
lAagnne a reasonable creature cajiable of. 
(jay’sjilay, among tke rest, has cost much 
tftnc; and long-sut^fcnnf, to stem a tide of 
malice and jiarty that certain aullior.S have 
raised against it: the best revenge upon 
such fellow's is now in my hands- I iijenn 
your Zoilus, which really transcends the 
expectation I had c^mccivcd of it. I have 
put it into lhe^ir«ss, beginning wdth the 
])oem Balrachom ; for you seem, by tlie 
first paragraph of the dedication to it, to 
design to prefix the name of some particular 
iierson. 1 beg therefore to knew for wdiom 
you intend it, thnf the publication may not 
be delayed on tins account, and this as 
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^ soon as is possible. Inform me also upon I best advantage; for, when be found his 
what terms I am to deal with tli# bof)k- | fils of spleen and uneasiness, which some- 
seller, and whether you desigi% tlie copy ■ times lasted for weeks together, returning, 

money for Clay, as you formerly talked ; j he returned] with all exjjedition to the 

what number of books you w(udd have j remote parts of Ireland, and there made 
yourself, &c. I scarce see anything to be , out a gloonfy kind of s^atisfaction, in giving 
altered in this whole ]uece; in the poems | hidfcous descriptions of the solitude to 

you sent 1 will take tlie liberty ycfu allow ; which he retired. It is said of a famous 

me. Thesloi-y of I’andora and the Eclogue ' jiainter, tkat, being confined in prison for 
uiion Health are two of the most beay- , debt, his whole d»light consisted in draw- 
tifnl things I ever read. I do not say this , mg the faces of his creditors in caricatura. 
to the ])rcjiidice of the rest, but as I have j It was just so wath Parnell. From many 
read these oflencr. Let me know how j of Jiis udpublisheiT jj^eges which I have 
far my commissioji is to extend, and be senn, and from others that huve appeared, 

. confident of my tiunctual jieiformance of! it would soem lhal* scarcely a bog in his 
whatever you enjoin. I niusl add a jiara- neighbourhood was left witlioul,reprnach, 
graph on this occasion ^in regard to Mr. ' and scarcely a mountain reared its head 
Ward, whose verses have been a great unsung “1 can easily,” says Pope, in 
, pleasure tome. 1 will contrive they shall , one of hk letters, n^ answer to a dreary 
be so to the world, whenever 1 cfn find a | description of Parnell’s, — “I can easily 
proper opportunity of luiblishing them. | image to iii)* thoughts the solitary hours 
“1 shall vciy soon lumt an entire col- i of your eicmilical life in the mountains,^ 
lection of ray own madrigals, which I | from some ]Kirallel to*it in iftyown retire- 
look upon as making my last will and i ment at Pinfield and in another place, 
testament, since in it I shall give ali I j “ We are both miserably enough situated, 
evt^' intend to give (which I’ll beg yours , (lod kiunvs ;<lnit of the two evils, 1 think 
and the Dean's accept aiKfli of) You must ; the solitudes ‘of the South are to be pre- 
look on me no more a poet, but a idain ' fe^fed to the deserts of the West.” In 
commoner, who lives upon his ovvn, and 1 this mafiner Pope answered him in the 
fcais and flatters ^o man. I hojic, before } tone of his own complaints : and these 
1 die, to discharge the debt 1 owe to | descriptions of the imagined distress of his 
Ilomer, and get ujion the wdiole just fame j situation seived to give him a temporary 
enough to .serve for an annuity f»r my • relief ; ihey threw off the blame from him - 
own time, though I leave nothing to self, and laid upon fortune and accident 
posterity. * ! a wretchedness oT his own creating. 

“ I beg our correspondence may be more | Put thcjujh this method of quarreling in 
frequent than it haslieen of late. J am suie his pocijis with his situation served to re- 
my esteem and love for you luivcr more ! l^eve himself, yet it wms not easily endured 
deserved it from you, or more piompled | by the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
it from you. I desired our friend Jervis i who dick not care to confess •themselves 
(in the greatest hur^ of my business) to | his fello^^- sufferers, ile received many 
say a gieat deal •in my name, both "to mortifications upon that account among 
yourself and the Dean, and must once them ; for, being nafurally fond of com- 
more rejieat tlie assurances to you both pany, hc\;ould not endure to be wdftiout 
of an unchanging friendship anil unalter- even theirs, which, however, among his 
* able esteem. — lam, dear sir, most entirely, j English friend.': he ])retended.to despise, 
your affectionate, faiftiful, obliged friencl j In, fact, liis conduct in this Jiarticular 
and servant, • * “A, Pope.” | was rather splenetic than wise; Ym had 

^ j either Igst the art to engage^ or did ^ot 

From these letters to Parnell we may | emp^py his .skill in securii^ those more 
conclude, as far as their testimony cfin go, permanent, though more humble, connec- 
that he was an agreeable, a generous, and tions, and sacrificed for a month or two 
a sincere man. Indeec^, betook care thru: In ]Cngland|a whole year’s happiness by 
his friends should always see liinrto the nis country nieaide at home I 
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IIf)V/c‘t'rr, vvh.il lu* ])erinittt‘(l the worM 
1 () see ol Ills ii(t‘\vas i let^anl arid sjilendul. 
Ills fori line (foi a )ir)i‘i) \va^ \ (iv tonsiclei- 
al»le, and it in.iy !'<• la^ilv '.r.‘j>))(i'>eil hv 
lived to tlie very < \ti nt of it. 'The l.ul 
is, Ins evpensts wul '^leatftr than his 
iiK’iinie, and Ins sukismh foiiiKl the e^ale 
soniewliat iinpaiicd at Ins decease. As 
soon as evei he h.id tollei led n^ins annual 
reveniu's, lu nnrnedi.iUt’y set out foi Ivni^- 
land, to eii|oy tlie tonij)aiiy of Ins (leai*st 
friends, and 1 na;h at the more jiriidenl 
woild that nintdini; bushness ;^ii(l 

jjjainiUL," money. 'The fi a nds !•> wl^im 
dunno the latlei p.uf'oi Ins .life lie was 
ehielly itl.ishetl \\ere Pope, S\\ ift, Arlnilh- 
not, Jeivas, and ( lay. Amoni; these he 
was |)ai ti( idai )y happy, Ins mind was 
<‘ntnely at (sasc, andr i^ave a looy.* to evei) 
harmhas folly that laine pppeimosl. In 
deed, it was a s(>Lie(y in wlmli, (»r all 
otlu'rs, a wise 111.111 mii'ht be most foolish, 

' without iiu iK/niLt ary danoer,oi contempt 
Pei haps the reailer will be jileased to see 
a letter to him fiom a iiait of this pinto, 
as there is sonielhniL; sliiki'.,^ iven 111 the 
levities of pt niiis. It eomls fioiii (iay, 
Jeivas, Aibiilhnot, and Pope, .isseinl^ed 
at a (hophouse near the Kxcliaii^;, and is 
as follows: — 

“Mv DKAk .SiK, - I was last siiittnii'i 
in I)e\onslnie, aiulani iliis wmte^at Mis. 
llonyei’s. In the suniiner 1 w rote a poem, 
and 111 the w infer 1 Iflive pnhiished il, 
vvhieli 1 have sent lo you bv P>r. h'.Iwood 
In the sinnniei I .ite two (lisliesjof toad- 
slools of my own patheimi;, instead of 
mushrooms; and m tliewMiitei I have been 
sickw ith wine, as 1 am at this I nui', blessed 
l)(‘ thidTor it ! as I must bliss (tod foi all 
things. In the summer 1 sjjoke tiuth to 
damsels ; m the win^m' 1 tohl lies to ladies 
N(>W you know where 1 haN'e^reen, and 
wh.it f ha\e done, I shall tell you what 1 
intend <0 the ensuin*^ summPi 1 I pio- 
]>ose *i) the same thiii^^ 1 did last, w luch 
was meet \oii m any ]iaii of I'ni^land 
>iu would ^ippoiiit ; don’t let nielia\etwo 
disa])pointim^ts. I have longed to lieai 
fiom )()u, and 1 *) iliat intent I teascil )oii 
with thiee or four letters; but, haviiij^ no 
. anw\ei, 1 feared Imlh youis.uid lU) leUeiil 
mi;^it lla^e miscanied. #J hope ray per- 


fr.rmaiKc «ill please llic Dear,, whom 1/ 
.dlen wislnd foi, .md to wdiom 1 would 
haAC oftei* wrote, but for the s.anie reasons 
I nei^kaed v\ntinp tovou, f hoiicl neer 
not tell vou how I loNey<m,and liow i;lad 
1 shall l*e lo hear fiom you, w hicli, next 
to tlie seeinp yon, would be the greatest 
s.itisf.iuiion lo your most affectionate li 
and hiimhle senant, “J- 

* ‘M)k\k ^\K. AKCiinj.A^ox,— Though 
my ]>iop()rlnni ol tins epistle should be 
but .1 sketih 111 mmiatine, >el 1 take up 
ihi. bait l>age, li.iMng»])aiti mv cluh W'lh 
the gn.od (onipaii) holh for oiii dinner of 
tlio]>sand foi tins paj^er. 'Die ]Ha‘ts w ill 
1 gi\e \()ii livel) su iplipiis in their way; 

! I shall oid\ accpiainl )ou with that wdiich 
! is dneillv my j)invmte I ha\e just set 
I the hisf hand to a eoipdct, for so I may 
call two n}m]>lis m one ]nece ddnw are 
Pojie’’' la\omrle'>, .ind though lew', you 
will guess imisl ha\e eost nu* moie ])ain> 
than .my n)in])lis lan he Avorlh lie has 
h^eii .so uiiuasoiiahle as to expect llial I 
should luiAC made tliciii as lie.auliful lijit)!. 
iniiA.is, as lie ITas dop^’ ujion jiajier. If 
this same Mr. P- -should omit lo Ai'nle 
foi the dear frogs and the /tv 77g/////w, 
1 must enlieal you not^to let me Inngnish 
foi tlnm, as l*lia\e done cAcr since they 
ciossed the seas - lemember by wjiat mg- 
1ecls»t\e Ave missed them anIicii A\e hist 
I you, .Did theiefoie I have not yet forgixen 
any of iho-fe tiifleis lliat lei them esc.ijie 
and rim lliosi lin/.uds. 1 .am going on 
the old r.dc, and wanl you and tlie Dean 
l>rodigioaslv, and .un m l)o])es of making 
)on a Aisil this summer, :ind of hearing 
fffim you both, now' you aie logclhei. 
I’orte^cne, 1 am safe, will be conceined 
that he IS not m (’oinlfill, u, his hand 
to these piesents, not only as n witness, 
but as a jc/tv/jv/; /;/V 

jiauAs.” 


‘ It is so great an honour to a pc 
Scotchman to hi? vc^nembcied at thistii 
of day, especiaHy hy an mliahitanl oft 
Icnu\ llmi ] laP,. ,i ,eiv Hian 
lull),»an.l have, with my koikI' fiiem 
lemenihcied you at oui table m tlie cho 
Tmuse 11, Evclian!,^- Alley. The.e want 
nothing 1,1 eouiplete our happi„es„ h 




your company, and our dear friend the 
Dean’s. I am sure the whole entortain- 
ment would have been to his reliiiJi. (lay 
has ^ot so much money by his Ait of 
Walking the Streets, that he is ready to 
set u\) his etpiipage ; he is just going to 
the liank to negotiate some exchange bills. 
Mr. Poiie delays liis second volume wf liis 
flonier till the martial spirit of the rebels j 
is quite quelled, it being judged that the; 
first part did some harm that way. Our 
love again and again to the dear Dean. ! 
Fuimus To) I can say no inoie. 

. “ AlUUJTllNt>T.” 

“ When a man is conscious that be does 
no good liimself, tl^e next filing is to cause 
others to do some. I may claim some 
merit this way, m hastening this testi- 
monial from your friends above writing; 
their lovi* to you indeed wants no sjiur, 
their ink wants no pen, their pen wants 
no hand, their hand wants no heart, and 
so forth (after the manner of Rabelais, 
which IS betwixt some meaning and iia< 
meangig) ; and yet il may lie said, when? I 
prc'.eiU thought and^opportTmity is want- 
ing, their ])eiis want ink, their hands want j 
pens, their hearts want hands, il:c. till . 
lime, place, and ccftiveniency coiicui to 
set them wilting, as at piesent a sociable 
meeting, a good dinnei, warm fire, and 
an easy situation do, to the joint labour 
and pleasure of this ejiislle, 

“ Wheiem if i should say ifotliing I 


gibbet u]i the carcass of Zoilus,*to the 
terror of the witlings of posterity. More, 
and inucli more, upon this and a thousand 
I other subjects, will be the matter of my 
j next letter, wherein 1 must open all the 
I friend to yoi!. At tlii;^ time I must be 
content with telling you I am faithfully 
youi most affectionate and humble servant, 
• ‘‘A. Tope." 

• 

If we reganl this letter with a critical 
eye, we miisi find it ihdifferent enough ; 
if we con^der it a? a,n\ere effusion of 
j frieiiflship, m which every \fntcr con- 
tended in affcction,*it will appear much 
to the honour of those who wrolt^it. To 
be mindful of an absent friend in the houiif 
I of mirth and feasting, when hfc company 
IS least waiited, showsi no slight degree 
of sincerity. Yet ^)robably there was still 
another motiv* for writing thus to him 
in conjunction. The above-named, to- 
gcthei with Swift and Varnellt had some 
lime before formed themselves into a 
society, called the Scribblerus Club, and 
I should siqq.’iise they commemorated 
him thus, as ]>e1ng an absent member. 

lUs past a doubt that they wrote many 
things in •conjunction, and (iay usually 
held the pen. A nd yet 1 do not remember 
any pioductions w'liich weie the joint 
effort ftf this society as doing it honour. 
There is someth in feeble and quaint in 
all their attemiils, as if company repressed 
thought, and geniuS wanted solitude for 


shouhl say much (much being included its boldest afiil happiest exertions. Of 
in my love), tliough my love be such, | those productions in which I’arnell had a 
that if I should say much, I should yet | principal ^lare, that of the Origin of the 
say nothing, it liemg (as Cowley says) ! Sciences from the Monkeys in Ethiopia 
eipially impossible cither to conceal or to^ is particularly mentioned by Pope <iim.self, 
express it, • ^ j in some mflnu^ipt anecdotes winch he 

‘ If I were to tell ^ou the thing I wish left behind him. The Life of Homer also, 


aliove all things, it is to see you again; I prefixed to the translation of the Iliad, 
the next is to see heie your treatise of 1 is written Parnell, and corrected Hy 


^Zoilus, with the Patrachoriuiomachia, 
'^and the Pervigilium Veneris, both which 
poems are masteiqiieces in several kinds ; 
and I question not the ji«os% is as excel- 
lent in Its sort as the Essa^ on Homer. 
Nothing can be more glorious to that 
great author, than that the same h*nd 
that raised his best statue, and decked it 
with its old laurels, shoulA also hana up 
the scarecrow of his miserable critic. ♦and 


l*ope ; and, as that great poet assures us 
in the same |)lace, this correctio]\ was not 
effecU-'d without great labour. “ lt*is still 
stiff,” says he, and was written ilill 
stiffer ; as jt is, I verily think it^ cost me* 
more p^ins in the correcting than the 
writing it would have done.” All this 
^ay be easily credited; for every thing 
of iParnell’s tl^t has appeared in prose 
is Vntten in a veg^ awkward, inelegant 
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mnniior, ll is true, hib productions teem 
with imagination, and sliow gi eat Jeanimg, 
Imt they want tluit east- aiul sweetnC'S for 
wliich his ])Oftiy is so nurt'h .idmired; 
and the language is also sliainefully in- 
correct. Yet, thpiigh* all Ihis must lie 
allowed, T*ope should liave taken caic not 


only i.leasiirc in Mew, and can seldom 
find ll hut among each othei. The Scvih- 
bleiiis (^luh, when the members weie in 
town, VMMC seldom asunder, and they oiton 
made excursions together into the country, 
and geneially on toot. wSwift was usually 
tlie hull of the com]iany, and if a trick 

. . 1 _ _ ..rr .. .. 


the sms lu.‘ discovers are imt divalg(||l loi 
punishment, hut pAnloii. iiidetd, I‘oj»e 
is almost niexeusahle m this mslance, as 
what he seems t( ondemn in one jilace 
he very ufucli applauds m another In 
one of the letter# from him, to rarncll, 
above mentioiK'd, he greats the Life of 
Ilomer with much greak'r lespect, and 
seems to say, that the prose is escelleiit 
in its kimf'. It »iust be i^iufessed, bow- 
evei, that lu' is by no means mcoiisistenl ; 
what he says in liotli plates may veiy 
easily he retomded tofiuth; Imt wlio 
can defend his candour aiTd smeenty? 

It would he hard, however, to suppose 
that theie was no real friendship be- 
tween these great men. The benevolence 
of I’arnell’s dis])()sition leniaius unim- 
peached ; and Ti'oe, though siillfecl to 
starts of passion aifd env), vet never 
missed an oppoitunity (d iJeing tiuly 
serviceable to him. •'Hie commerce he- 
Iweeii them was carried on Po tlie common 
iiitt lest of both When Pojie had a Mis- 
cellany to publish, he applied*lo Jkariiell 
for poetical assistance, iiid the lath* as 
implieirty suhniitted to him h)ji correction. 
Thus^hey inutut.lly advaitccK^ach other’s 
interest or fame, and giew stronger by 
coiijniiction. Nfir w^as I’ope the only 
|teisou to whom Parnell hat<P recourse foi 
a -.tance We leain fiom Swift’s letteis 
to 'llj that he suhniitted*liis pieces to 
all ill? friends, and readily adoptett their 
al^aatioiis. Swdft, among tlie number, 
t was useful to him in tliat^paiticular ; 
and laio Jas been taken that the world 
shoukl not remain ignorant <if flie obli- 
gation. 

but in tlie connections ^f w'its, mt<|-esi 
^as generally^ very litUe sliaie; they iRive 


wdio \|^'as reiiiarka . 

left the rest behind him, fully re.sGl^(»d, 
uj»on his ai rival, to choose the very best 
hrd foi Imnst'll^ foi *that wais his custom. 
In the meantime Parnell wcas (leteimined 
to ])ievenl his intentions, and taking horse, 

arnvi^l at laml li ’s by another way, 

long luHoie him, llavniig a])]iri/ed his 
lordship of Swift's design, it was resolved 
at anv rale to keeji him out of the house; 
l)ui how to efifeet this was the (|iiestion. 

f >A'ift nevei liad the small -])o\, and was 
agy much afiaul of catching it ; as^s(>on, 
therefore, as he a[)pj|ared striding along 
at some distance from the house, one of 
his loidsbijMs servants was despatched tOj 
inlbnn him that t]K»^niall-po\ was then! 
making great ravages in tlie family, but 
that theie was a summer-housc with a 
fieW-bed at his service, at the end of the 
gaideii. 'I'heie the disa])pomted Dean 
was oldif^ed to leliie, ami take a coKl 
suppei that was sent out to him, while 
the lest w'ere feasting wntliin. llow^ever, 
at lastfthey took eougiassion on him ; and 
upon his jnomismg never to choose the 
»bcst bed again, they jieiniitled him to 
mrike one of thc“#companv. 

There is somethii1|i; satisfat lory in these 
accounts of the follies of the wise: they 
give a natural air to the picture, and re- 
concile us to our own. 'I'here have beeiij 
few' poetical societies more talked of, 
productive of a ^reatei varictv of w^him- 
sical conceits,* tlwii this of the Scrihblerus 
t-'lul), l)ut how long n lasted I cannot 
exactly deterSiine. The whole of ParneU’s 
pcttical existence was not of more than 
eight or ten years’ continuance ; his first 
cxcuisions to isngland began about the 
yeaf 1706, and he died in the year 
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SO Uii\t il is probal)U' the club began with | writing which the poet sits ilovvnVilliout 
him, and his death ended the connection. ! any plan, and heaps u]) splendid images 
Indeed, the festivity of his coii’^Tsation, ■ without* any selection; where the reader 
the benevolence of his heart, and the * grows diz/y*with praise ami adinnation, 
generosity of his temjier, were qualities | and yet soon grows weary, he can scarcely 
that might serve to cement any Society, i tell wiiy. #)ur poet, on the coiitiary, 
and that couhl hardly be replaced when . given out his beauties with a more sjiarmg 
he was taken av^’ay. During the ^wo or | hand, he is still carrying his reader for- 
three last years of Ins life he was more , ward, and Just give^ him lelreshment 
fond of company than ever, and could ! sufficient to siq^io^t him to his journey’s 
scarcely bear to lie alone. The death ol^i end*. At the end of his course the reailer 
his wife, it IS said, was a loss to him that j regrets that Ins wa) has been so short, he 
he was unable to suiijiort or recover, j tv onders tlnat it gavc>»him so little trouble. 
From that time hq could never venture \ and^so lesolves to go the jnurney over 
t<>' -court the Mine m solitude, where he , again. ^ *• 

was sure to find the image of her wdio i His poetical language is not less correct 
first inspired his afl.cMflpts. He began, , than his subjects are pleasing, fje found 
therefore, to thifiw hiiilself into every , it at that ])eriod m vhich it was biought 
comiiany. and to seek fiom wine, if not j to its higliesl pitch qf refinement; and 
relief, at least insensibility. 'J'lios? helps ; ever since his liiye it has been gradually 
tliat .sorrow first called for assistance ' deliasmg, is, indeed, ama/ing, after 
habit soon rendered necessary, and lie what has been done hy Di) den, Addison, 
died before Ins fortieth year, in some and Tope, to^nnjiiove iiiid lia^monize imr 
measure a martj r to conjugal fidelity. ! native tongue, that their successors should 
Thus in the s [nice of a very few year^ i have taken so much jiains to m\ohe it 
I'arnell attained a share of fame equal to ] into juistme bi^rhanly. 'I'hcse misguided 
wha^* most (jf his couteiiqporaiies were a ' inmnators Iuitc not lieeii content with 
long life 111 acvpnring. He is only to be ' restoring antiquated words and phiases, 
consulcred as a poet; and thq universal ■ but^uive indulged themselves in the most 
i esteem in which hi# poems aie held, and , liceiiluais transjHisiiions and the hai sliest 
" the reiterated jileasuve they give in the coiistiuctions, vainly imagining that the 
perusal, are a sufficient test of their merit more*their writings are unlike jirose, the 

He appears to me to be the last of Jial more they lesemlfie poetiy. 'I'hey have 
great scluxil that had modelled itself upon ' adt)])ted% language of their own, anti call 
the aiu It Ills, anti taught FnglWi poetry n])t)n rnankintl for^atlmiration. All those 
tt) resemble what tlie generality td man- i wht) dti not* understand them are silent, 
kind have alJowetl to excel. A studitais ^ and those who make out their meaning 
and coned oliserver of antitjuity^ he sets j are wilhiTg to piaise, to show they iinder- 
himself it) ctinsider nature with the lights j st^nd Fiom these lollies and affectations 
it lent him ; anti he foiintl that the mor^ I the poems of I'aiiiell are entirely fiee : he 
aid he borrtiwed frtmwlhe one, the more | has consiSeic^ la^iguage of* poetry 
delightfully he resewhled the other.* Tt* I as the language of life, anti conveys the 
Cfipy nature is a task the mt>st bungling warmest tlioughts in tlic simplest exprts- 
workman is able It) execute; tt) select sion. t • 

t ,siich parts as contribute to delight is re- Parnell has written several ])oenis be- 
\s«crvcd tmly for those whom accident has ^idcs those •|)ubhshed by Pope, and some 
blessed with iincomnufli talents, or such of them have been made })ul)lic*\with very 
as have read the anci^itai with indefati- little credit to his reputation. 'Pher^are 
gable industry. Parnell is ever hajipy in .still many more that have not yet seen 
the selection of his imaged, and scrupu- light in the possession of Sir Joltn Parnell, 
lously careful in the choice of his subjfcts. liis nej^hew, who, from that laudable zeal 
His productions bear no resemblance to i which he has for his uncle’s lepiitation, 
those tawdry things, W'hioh it has for some f w^l probably be slow in jiublisliing what 
tji^/ lieen the fashion to admire}; in | hf may even Aisp^ct will do it injury. jOf 




lh(KS(‘ whicli :iu‘ iisu.illy inserli-d in Ins, 
woiks, some aie indifferfiit, :ind some 
modiMately j^ood, Imt I lie ^ic-nto/part arc 
excellent, A slij^ht slni tine^oii the nn)st 
slrilan^ shall coihIikK thisaLCounl, which 
1 have already (|rawfl out* to a dispro- 
}>(»rlifjnalt‘ leii^^nh • 

I lesiod, or llie Rise of Woman, is a very 
fine illusl lalioii of a hint fioin^IIesiod. It 
was one of Ins eail'nj»,t ))rodiietions, and j 
first appeared in a inisei llniiy jmhlisliAl liy 
d'onson. 

Of the tliree spn<.(V that foltow, t^o of 
them were* wi itten upmi the lad) he ^flei- 
wnrds niained ■ tllTy weie, the L."enume 
dicl.iles of his jiassioii, hut aie not exci I lent 
in then kind. 

The anafieontic he^inniiiir w ith “ When 
sjniiiiT lame on *vilh fiesii ^ielif.jht,” is 
taken fiom a hnmeli jx^et, whose name 1 
foif^nt, and, as fai as I ai^ aj)Ie to ludi^e 
of the Kieiah lanrninf^e, is hettei than liie 
original. <rhe ii^iaueonli^ that follows, 
(.Jay Ilaeehiis,” Os:c., is alsii a tiaiislation 
of a Latin poem hy Aiiidiiis Aiiguitllus, 
an Italian poet, heginnmjf with, 


' in the Greek beai a lidiculoiis allusion to 
I their iiatures, have no force to the English 
‘ reader. Bacon-eater was a good name 
' for a mouse, and I’tcrnotractas in Greek 
was a veiy good sounding word, that con- 
veyed *lhat meaning. J’uffcheck would 
sound odiously as a name for a frog, and 
yet liliysignatlios does admiraldy well in 
the oiiginal. ' 

^ 'I'ln Letter to Mr. Pope is one of the finest 

comjdiments that ever was paid lO any 
jioet • the (lescii])tioM of his sitiiataui at 
the end of it is very tim?, hut far from being 
true, ^d'hat jiait ol jt where he dej 'lores 
Ills being fai from wit and learning, as , 
being fai from Lojie, gave particular j 
olfeiiceto his hieiftlstit home. Mi Coole, 

ge^leman in*his neThlihourliood, who 
ihou^it that lie himself liad wit, was very 
much*lLlis])leased with Painell for casting 
his eyes so jai i)ll for a learned friend, 
when he eould so conveniently he su])])lied 
at liome. 

'Phe translation ol a ])art of the Rape 
yf the Lock into inonkisli veise serves to 
sliov wlial a master Jkainell was of the 


liivil.U idii I l!.i( ( liiis .1(1 ( 

( >111111111, J( ('um, Cupiclin 

Parnell, when he translated it, ajiplied 
the I'liaracteis to some of his li lends, and 
as it was will ten for their entertaiftment, 
it prohal-Iy gave 1hem*more I'leasure than 
it has gnen the |)uhhc m the pcMUsal It 
seems to havemoie spifit than the tu igmal ; 
hut It IS evtraouliuaiy tliat it was pub- 
lished as an oiigmal, and not as a trans- 
lation Po[)e should have acknowledged 
it, ns he knew. • 

I'lie Kairy 'I’ale is, ineonlt^tahly, one 
of theTmest jiiects in anv#angfiage. The 
old til. dec t is not jierlectly w ell jireserved; 
hut tills is a \ery«shglit defe(?t, where all 
tlf!' ri'st IS so execllcMit. • 

Tl' Pervigilium Venei IS (which, by the 

by, dr belong to C’atufliis,) is veiy 

Well >r afied; and, m general, all ParjieU’s 
ttn4|^latlons are excellent, d’he Battle of ! 
*he hioi^ and Mice, which Jiillows, is' 
done as wc^ as the subject wcuild admit- 
but there is a defect in llic traifsiation’ 
w neh sinks it behjw^ the onginal, ami 
'V'liuh It was imjiossilde lo iemedy,| I* 
nn'an the names ol the cynnhatanls, whiftj, 


......... 1 iiuiur ju uiis maii- 

nei IS one ol the mosi difficult IriHes that 
^ can possibly bt- imagined. 1 am assured 
I I that it v\as Aviilten ^pon the follt)vving'*l 
I , oeeasion. Ikloie the Kajie of the l.ock 
j was yet completed, Pope A\as leading it to 
I his^friend Swift, who sat very attentively, 
while Parnell, who ha])pened to be in the 
house, wc^il in and out without seeming 
, to lake any notice. llowevei, he was 
j very diligently enijiloycd in listening, and 
\vasal%, fioni the strength of his memoiy, 
to hung away the whole (l(^scii])li,)n of the 
l«[i'oilet juetty exactly. 'j'his lie versified 
in the manner novv.i)iil)lished m Ills works ; 
i«nd ihe next day, whtii l‘ope was reading 
Ins poem to some friends, Parnell insisted 
! that he had stolen that part of the de- 
, script ion from an old monkish niaiiii- , 

, scnpi. An old pajier witli tlic Latitt 
I vltscs was .>0011 • 1)1 ought forth, and it 
; was not till aft 14- some time that I'ojie 
was delivered fiom the conlusion which 
it at Inst prodliced. 

The Bookworm is another imacknov. 

^ ledgi-d iranslatioii from a Latin poem bv 
ezj It was Ihe fashion with the wats 
, fflie last age to conceal the places 
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whence they took their hints or their sub- correspond with any that have seen the 
jects. A trifling acknowledgment .would last ministry. Some affirm you have 
have made that lawful prize, w|ich may quarreled with Pope (whose friends, they 
now be considered as plunder. observe, daity fall from him on aeeoiml 

The Night Piece on Death deserves of his satirical and comical disposition) ; 
every praise, and I should suppose, with other.s, that ^ou ^re insinuating yourself 
very little amendment, might be made to into® the opinion of the ingenious Mr. 
siiqiass all those night pieces and cimrch- ’W'hat-do-ye-calMum. Some think you 
yard scenes that have since appeared. are prepari»g your sermons for the press, 
Hut the poem of Parnell’s best known,, and others that yo«i will transform them 
and on which his best reputation is into essays and moral discourses. But 
grounded, is the Hermit. Pope, speak- the only excuse that T'wiil allow, is yoiii 
ing of thism those manuscript anecdotes attention tfi the life f>f i^o^lus. The frogs 
already ([noted sa 3 is, “ That thy [locni alrt^dy seem to croak for thetr transjior- 
is very good. The story,” continues lation to England, afld are sensible how 
he, “was written originally in Spanish, much that (loctor is cursed anj hated, 
wlience, probably, Hovtel had translated who introduced their s[>ecies into your 
it into prose, aiuTinserted it m one ol his nation ; therefore, as you (bead the wrath 
letters. Addison liked the .scheme, and of St. Patr^jk, send tlicm hilher, and rid 
was not disinclined to come info it.” the kingdom ofi those pernicious and 
However this may be. Dr. Henry Moore, loauacious ani«nals. 
in his Dialogues, has the very same .story ; 1 have at length received your poem 

and 1 have been informed by some, that out of Mr. Addison’s hands, %diicli shall 
it is originally of Aiabian invention. be sent as soon as you order it, and in 

With respect to the prose works of what manner you shall afipoint. I shall, 
Parqpll, I have mentioned them already ; in the ineantm*, give Mr. Tooke a packet 
his fame is too welj groiinfled for any de- for you, consisting of divers merry pieces, 
.fccts in them to shake It. 1 will only add, — (lay’s new farce, Mr. Burnet’s 
4hat the lafe of Zoilus wa.s written at the letter to <VIr. Pope, Mr. Pope’s Tem[)le 
^*'reciuebt of his frietHls, and designed as a of Fame, Mr. Thomas Burnet’s (Irumbler 
satiie upon Dennis and Theobald, with on Mr. (lay, and the Bishop of Ailslniry’s 
whom his club had long been at variance. Eleg>^, written either by Mr. Cary or some 
i shall end this account with a lettflr to other haml. * • 

him from Pope and (lay, in which tliey “Mr. Pope is reading a letter , and, in 
endeavour to has^m him to finish that the meaiUimc, 1 nfake use of the pen to 

production : testify my uneasiness in not hearing from 

you. I ^nd success, even in the most 
“T.oNnoN, Tfftr'cA i8 tnj^ial things, raises the indignation of 
“ Dkak Sir, — T must own T liave loim .scribblers : for I, for my what-d ye-call- 
owed you a letter, but, you must own,* it, could neither escape the fury of Mr. 
you have owed me (me^ good deal logger. Burnet (ir*the^ (jcrmai? Doctoi ; then, 
Besides f have Inft two people in th(? where will rage end, when Homer is to 
whole kingdom of Ireland to take care be translated ? Let Zcfiliis hasten to yoiir 
of--the Dean and you; but you have friend’s as^stance, and envious criticism 
^ several who complain of your neglect in shall be no more. _ 1 am inhofies that we 
England. Mr. (lay complains, Mr. Har- may order Our aftairs .so as to pieet this 
court complains, Mr. jervas complains, summer at the Bath; for Mr. Pif^iie and 
Dr Arbiithnot complai?is,Viy Lord com- myself have thoughts of taking a 4np 
plains, T complain. (Takij notice of this thither, ^ou .shall preach, ap^l we wilk 
figure of Iteration when you make your write ^impoons ; for it is ^teemed as 
ne.vt sermon.) Some .say you are in deep great an honour to leave the Bath for fear 
discontent at the new turn of afiixirs ; M)f a broken head, as fora Terric Films 

others, that you arc so mich in the 4rch- oj Oxford to, be expelled. I have no 

bishop^s good graces, that you will not place at court ; therefoie, ^hat I may i|pt 
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entirely be without one everywhere, show to Sir John J'arnell for the jjenerous assis- 
that 1 have a place in your i cmeiybrance. tanceJie was pleased to give me, in fur- 
-lour most affeclKinnle, faithful ser- nishing me with many materials, when he 
-idtl J. (iAY. heard 1 was about writing the life of his 
Homer will Ik- ^lublished in three uncle as also to Mr. and Mrs. Hayes, 
weeks. ^ relations of (>ur poet ; and to my very 

^ friend Mr, Stevens, who, being an 

1 cannot finish this trifle without re- ornanfcnl to letters himself, is very iead> 
urning my sincerest acknwwledgmcnts to assist all the attempts of others. ^ 
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f Thai’ life which lias been wholl^f em- 
ployed in the study, is pro]ierly seen only 
in the author’s w'ritin^s ; there is no* 
variety to entertain, nor adventure to in- 
terest ns in the calm anecdotes of such an 
existence. Told criticism is all the readei 
must expect, instead of instructive history. 

Voltaire, however, may be justly ex 
empted from the nmpbtj- of those obscuie 
pliilosopheis who^ days Uave been passed 
lietween the fireside and the easy chair. 

It is a doubt whether he apjiear^ nioie 
remaikablc for the busy incidents of his 
life, or the fine jiroductions of his retirc- 
nienl. If wc le^^ard the variety of his 
adventures, we shall be surpiiscd how he 

J had time to study ; and if we look into 
his voluminous and spirited productions^ 

H we sball be ajit to conclude; that his whole 
employment was s|»jculation. The tiuth 
IS, no man can more truly be .said to have 
lived. Theie is hardly a period of Ins 
existence which is not crowded with inci- 
dents that characterise either the philo- 
sopher or tlie man of the world. No 
])oet was ever moie universally knfiwn 
tlian lie: none more jnaised or^noie cen- 
sured ; possessed of more sincere friends ■ 
or inveterate enemies. 

Kran^'ois Marie Arouct dc Voltaire was 
born at Cliateiiay, near Pans, the* 20th of 
h'eliruary, 1694. 11 is family was bu^ 

mean, as his father was the maker of his | 
own fortune. Fra^i^ois Arouet was a;j 
first an usurer ; in which emi)loyment, by ' 
the most extreme jiarsimony, he saved as 
much as entitled him to follow the business 
of a public notary. Frui^ahty in the lower 
orders of mankind majj be considered as 
a substitute to ambition this old man 
was a miser with no other view ; and w'hen 
his circumstances jicrmitteii, he juirchascd 
a jilace under the Government 
</« ch&tcki ; which is equivalent to an 
under-secretary with us. jln this office he | 
acquired a fortune of about 5CX)/. aycar, | 
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and had interest sufficient to get his family 
ennobled, by having the title ol L)e adtled 
to the name of Voltaire, 

Ileing Iherefoie in fasy circumstances, 
he was re-^dved to give liis son the best 
ediKfation in his powei^ jTpd accordingly, 
at tfie usual age, put, him under the care 
<)( the celebrhled I’oree, who at that time 
professed rhetoric and philosophy in one 
of the colleges of I’ans, Yoiyig Voltaiie 
quickly discovered a capacity equal to any 
task, but jft the same time an iiller aver- 
sion to all that *woie the .ip]ieajancc of 
study - enamouicd with poetry and clo- 
(jiience, yet showing his lo^* by feebi 
effoits to imitate, rather than by a fondness 
of reading, the models proposed to his 
admiration. J'liis dislike of learning the 
polite arts hy^ piecept, the manner in 
W'hich they are gencially taught, made 
hinffc ap]i^'ar to his fellow'-stiidents as if 
endued but with a very ordmai'y capacity ; 
nor did .any of the assistanl-raastcis view 
nun 1(1 a light more advantageous. Porec, 
however, who w#s, himself a man of 
genius, it?rre5ved in his ]ni])il the spark.s 
of latent fiie, and naw' with regiet — foi he 
loved the bi^y — that Voltaire was born a 
poet To jnevenl his pursuing an employ- 
ment tha* generally ]K)ints to misfortune, 
ami W’hich, at the greatest and best, is 
attended with painful pre-eniineuce, Poree 
thought pjfipei^to chanj^e the cour^j of his 
piqiirs sludie.s. He deprived him of his 
favourite jioets, Virgil (ind Sophocles, and 
put into hi^ hands Euclid, Tully, and 4 he 
System of Des Cartes, at that time much 
in fashion France. But Voltaire seemed 
wound up to no other pursuit tHhij that of 
poctly ; he neglected severer studies, and 
w'as ridiculctl tor his backw’ardncss in ll^ 
sciences, Tiy tlie wdiole uni verity. The 
greate‘^1 genius can make no figure in 
.philosophy without application; and ap- 
•pUcation a young poet is ever averse to. 
T/c punishniAits^of the academy, and^he 
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youlli of passions as strong as his imagi- 
in love A^ith pleasure, and as yet 


cxhortfftions of his masters, were insiiffi- j - — ... 

dent to mfi lienee him : anything that wore nation; ........ , , 

the face of industry he cnrerull> nvoided, seeinjl lininan nature only on the pleasing 
and wherever jileasuie jin se^ited, he was 
foremost in the juusuit. In conducting a 
boy of so refiatloiy ,»r dis])^isition, olhei 
masters would li.iVe redoubled their^^piin- 
ishmcnts, or fliscoiiliniied Iheircare; but 
Porte, who jX'rcened that all Ids atlemjits 
to thwart iiatuie vere^lo uo effect, was at 
last resolved to indulge the genius ot his 
jHipil 111 Ills favouiiU' piiTMiils, and to give 
that iningiualion a tell liheily^if ddaling*. 
whicli all Ills endeavours tould not repiess. 

“ T jieicc'ive, ” said ^Ke, “ that the ^^nith 
will he nii'ieiahle, 111 spile of all my efiorls: 
he must' be wh.il nnturt' h.is madt> him, a 
poet; let us then, siiut we L.innot make* 
inin hapjiv, endeav^our to make* him great ” 

And luwvthe course ot Volt.^iie’s stiulies 
was (handed once niott^; .^11 the eiiLhanl- 
mi; piospeels ol jioiHic giound, and all 
till' nivalu.'d'le In^suies oi antiipiuy, were 
opened lielore their yoiirtiful admiier. 
h'ew e(|nalled, scaitely any extelKil I'oKe 


seeing i, ^ 1 & 

Iful his tathei, cither not eonsider- 
ing, -* legaidless of these precautions, 
gave Ilf m an apartment in his ov\ n house, 
and indulged him, though but a boy of 
fdteeii, m a digree of libeity whii h otlieis 
are not allow eil till a more advanced 
age. 'The liulh is, the old man mistook 
'his son’s knowledge for prudence, and 
imagined that a kid so very wase m con- 
vvisation would be equally so in actifin. 
Ill this lie was deceived • Voltaire wms a 
youth f»t eM[u]site seiTsibility, and men of 
such djsiiositions geneially feel jdeasure 
i douliie relull :« he liad a constitution 
thou< not yeW delicately pliant, 

amt such a disjiusition as iiiLlined him to 
soeietf Ills vi'>age, which wais thin, 
ght at inst view liavi* passed foi in- 
dilleienl; but when hi sjiokc it caught 
mehfalile graces, and his soul seemed 
blaming through his eyes. Ills stature 
was al)out mu Idle si/e, and Ins person, 


m the piopei met hods ol ^01 tmng a pod | f'jioii tlie wliole, not at all disagrei'ablt;, 
He exhibited to his pupil not only tlie d ims fuinisheij, oui young poet J.iuf.elieil 
tmest models, but diiected his efforts ■ out into all llie excesses of refined de- 
ni imiluling them; showed hi?^ th.^ the | baiiehery. d'ljere are m every gie.at city 
(me lethod ot copying the ancients was ; a set of'llhtteied beaus, who, too oldjor 
to (haw after natuie, and iiislriulcd him ' Jileasine ihemselves, iiitrdiliu e every voimg 
iioin the copuius volume of mankiyd ; of fellow ot s])Hil mlo what they call polite 
wliicdi a k»iig ;icqiiayit#ucewath the vvfirld , c<>nipany. A kept mistress, an actress^ 
had in.ade him a jicrteet nui'tei. 'Hie 01 .m opera ilancci, generally compose the 
wdiolc college now Iwgaii to turn their , society, ^'hese arc all j.ufeclly skilled in 
eyes with wondei upon a i)o> lliev had | the ails of coipietliiig, teach the young 
Ih'Ioic ciiiisjdeied ni (he must despie.ible : huw to make love, sK Ins 

features, adjust Ins bow, and pick his 
pocket. Into such comjiany as this Vol- 


hghl ; and Voltaire seemed to i.»lory m his 
conscious .superiority, d’liere'were »Mir 
prizes ggiei.ally ilislrilnited m the year, to 
the m#st deservimr m thi^BelJes J.ettres: 
he had obtainccl llnce, and missed the 
fouith; however, Jie wais icsolved to have 
alk or none. Accordingly, i^'iecting the 
liio'e w Inch were offci ed him, he continued 
a 1 'ler year at college, imli he should 

% Y i 

him home, by which means he rftighl at ’ ‘ - vial.- such 

once have an opjiortumty of seeing thty 
world, .Tid finishing his education. Xhe*! 
w^rid xvas too dangerous* a scene fol 


|i^ane waa.s quiikJv iiitiudnceil ; and they 
I faded not, .according to custom, to flatter 
|Jnm*into a Ingli oj)imon of Ins p.Tiks, and 
to j)r,iiso Ins wil, Uiougl] incajiable of 
relishing its delicacy imngine a yamli 
ple.asccl vyitli himself and everything abpj 
him, taking the lead in all coriversfrfjjjj 


'aj tlio (;ay, tl)on{.hlIes.s, good-natured 
Voltaire, in a circle of close, designing 
beiups, who approved his sallies from 
^**f*7> ®nd not from their feelings ; who 
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despised liis efforts to please, or cn]oyed ' He had alieady extorted money ftrom his 
his folly with tacit malignity. Ilis father ■ fatlier by various pretences, but tins re- 
saw with concern the company ii^o which source rfnw began to fail him. His mis- 
he was fallen : lie knew by experience j tress had frequently assured him, that it 
that to be a wit was the surest means of i was jiolitc to deceive the old man ; that 
banishing friends and fortune, aifd saw ! comedy every da)* afforded instances of 
that his son, by striving after the character ; this ^ludalilc disobedictice ; and often in- 
of an amusing member of society^ was 1 liniated, tlial money must be supplied, 
giving up all pi etensions of being an useful or love disjjontinued. What was to be 
one. Admonition, be thought, might he | done in such a dilegima? 'fo sulidue his 
serviceable, and accordingly he reninn-*i ])assnon was a task he was as yet (luiteun- 
strated very freely upon Voltaire’s beha- aef|uaiTiled with; he was icsolved, therc- 
viour. No youth could receive advice ftire,^ to aril one hvisehood more to his 
.with a better grace ^lan be, or make more t<iriner ar count. In ]HnsiVnctf of this re- 
faithful promises of amendment. *But he , solution, he gravely assured his father that 
was now fallen in love with Mademoiselle ' the ('ardinal boligriac, who was employed 

(j n, the actress* nfid lost upon her by the com t of France toadjust*the plan 

bosom evciy domestic coiTcern. , of pacification at I'treclit, had consented 

Mademoiselle (i n was extremely , to take him in his reti^iue ; and as it was 
pretty, and, though but low' m '#ature, proper to appear genteelly on such an oc- 
finely shaped. Fo'i^iS'.ed of a vivacity casion, oiii adventurer lecpiestcd a hundred 
often more pleasing than true wit, she pounds for his cijuipinenl, promising to 
talked and looked tenderness, and some- regulate his fiUiue conduct by^he stnete-^t 
times enlivened conversation with a piudencc. TJie old man was the more 

which, coming from pretty bj)s, inclined to believe this story, as it was a 
IS generally attended with tlie desired place he had l|crn soliciting lor liis son 
sneers. These were (piakficatioiis siiffi- some time before; he theref)ic advanced 
cient to captivate if jicrson un.u(|uainted the money, and Voltaire, rejoicing m the 
with the w’orld. Voltaire be^'ame ena- success o^ his stratagem, Hew to sliarc Ins 
mmircd, and look# every opportunity of joy and his acquisition with liis chaiming 
Hidulgingthc cajnicious though expensive ■ dclucler. 

desires of a woman, since noted lor ruining | I a«i not insensible, that by iccountmg 
the forlimcs of several of Ikt admi|jeis. ; these triOing pariiiulars of a great man’s 
Wherever pleasure was to lie sold, our ■ life, [ ni 9 y be accused of being myself a 
young poet and his mistress w'fre first to trifler; but such circumstances as these 
raise the auction. Kxtiavagance, howevci, generally bet«t mark a character. These 
soon brings on w'ant, and this threatened youthful follies, like the fermentation of 
a separation M.ademoiselle (I— had . li(|iiors, <?ften distuib the mind only m 
iK) Other ji.ission tlian tliat general one 1 orfler to its future refinement : a life spent 
which women entertain for the opposit# in phlegmatic apathy lescmbles those 
sex; any other man cij^ially good-natured, ' lic|uors w'liich %:ver fcru^cnt, and are con- 
opeii, and simple, w^auld have been ecjViallv , scxpiently always muddy. Let this, then, 
agreeable w'ith Voltaire; .she therefore be my excuse, if 1 incplion anything that 
no jiain m the thoughts of separation, seems derogatory from Voltaire’s chaiwc- 
it was quite otherwnse with her youth- ter, which wall be found composed of little 
raijftdmirer; be entertained romantic id e.as vices and great virtues. Tlcsidcs, it is not 
of the sex, considered v^oman as generally here intended cither to compose .a pane- 
(letSnbcd in books, ^nck looked upon gyric or draw iij) an invective; truth only 
beauty as the transparent covering of is my aim : an inqiitrtial view of his^hi|^- 
virtue. The ajiprehcnsioiT, therefore, of tory may*show him guilty of sAne errors, 
being obligetl to part gave him no limall but it Vill at last turn the baTance greatly 
uneasiness. The more this apprehensionj in his favour. 

increased, the more diligent he v^as in^ |But to proceed. In a few days the eld 
contriving means to satisfy her rajiacity. man began to ttj|itify some uneasiness at 
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seeirj^^is son make no j)rc}jarations for j forsaken by society, the Muse administers 
his intended journey; hut lost all patience j her friendly consolation, and softens even 
when he found that the ( 'arfljna> had set ! the liorr^rs of confinement. A bit of red 
out, and left liim hehiiul. rife had for j cluilk was all that Voltaire had to serve 
some time known his coirc'^pondencc with I instead of a ]ien, and the white walls of 

Mademoiselle (i k., aii*i conjectured j his prtson supplied the place of pajier; 

that lier apartmdnt would he ihc^anost yet even with these rude materials he 
likely place to fnul him. He accordingly | sketc|ied out tlie first canto of his H enriade. 
went to her house, and findi^ig the door ! 'I'he tiaces of his jienei! arc, to tins dd[y, 

1 >V accidiMlt on( n rnli'ii-d I i i*rl m llif‘ rlinrnbn -w liii'tA l-ir^ ht'k. 


findi^ig 

by accident ojitn, ei^icied without ceie 
moiiy ; when, unfortunali'ly, the first figure 
that jiresenlcd wa-. young Voltaire coming 
down slans, pale amii emaeiah'd both by 
his ap[)re)u,;riSK.»hs\ind deb.niehery. ''riie 
fathei, hemg resolved upon the severest 
corieclion, with his cam- m fiis hand juii- 
siusl (he* deliiKjuent up slaiis Vollane 
miw saw that a diuhhmg was mcMtahle, 
and therefore Ihoimht it the best way, if 
possible, to divert Ins bather’s Vriger by a 
jest. .\(.cordmgIy, wdieii [le had run up 
to llie tlind story, draw'iiig Ins swoid, he 
cried out his fylier, who w^as not yet 
got uj) to the second, “ Sir, ytiu must 
excuse me, if 1 consider oui relationship 
now at an end ; for we ar^ at least three 
removes asundei." » 

Ills father, howcvei, in his present dis- 
position, could by no means reljsh a^t'st: 
he desisted (lom his pursuit, but w'ent 
directly away, meditating a much severer 
])unisliiiu‘nt. Voltaire, wh(» thougkt the 
stoi in was over, wcntdi'jwn to laugh away 
his flight w'lth his mistress ; and ffne young 
lovers began U> be mvtreinely fatelious 
ujion the awkward chagnu of the old 


rupted by a file of musijueteers, Vho came 
to conduct our poet to t]R. bastille, fwr 
having dyiwMi his sword ujion his father. 
This vwis an eailj' initiatiifi njo misery 
lo be snatched from the arms of an alluring 
mistress, and be gonfined in a gloomy 
piM.on, without lire, candle, p#b, or ink, 
wa- X reverse of fortune winch might 
throw a damp upon men of «n ordinary 
degi' fortitude ; but Voltaire bore it 
with an air that showed the ulmosr ic- 
. ^^iIuTum ; he entered his prison with tin 
inost cliecfful serenity, repeating from hi 
lavount“ “ 

plicable 
occasu 
ha 


]i|-cser\ed in the charnbei to which he was 
uinfined, with as much veneration as the 
paintings of Rajihael m the galle-ies of 
the ciirifius. 

When he had rem:yiietl three wa-eks m 
jnison, his falhei, who had taken this 
severe method only In order to his lefor- 
malion, was ajijic^isefl, and the delinquent 
was again admflied mft> favour, ft is a 
<loiil)t wdiether the incident of his impri- 
sonniAil w'as more fortunate foi him, or 
beneficial to the jaiblie llis intrepid 
behaviour soon gameil him Llie notice of 
the great ; his eoiilinement turned his 
mind, w'hich was wdiolly flissijialed on 
Ijileasure, from debauchery to ambition, 
and gave the world one of llie grealesb 
IKiets tliat ariy«age ha^ ju'odiiced. * 

11c now prcjiared in good earnest to 
follow the.C'ardiiial Polignac to Utrecht ; 
and some recommendatory letters which 
his father’s interest harl jnoeured, gave 
mm reiyson toexjiect a favourable recejitiort' 
froiv lus excellency. Accordingly, with- 
out taking leave of the companions of his 
. debauchei^, he set out njxm his journey, 
i -^riiving at Utrecht, presented his 
I fellers of rc^.on 1 m^^nrU^^.v,. n... / • i 




I, , — Lu lilt- v.arainai. 

1 oli},ma»,- was , me of the <leepcst scholar 
ami most rcfinnl politicians of the a™. 
»lis Anti-Lucretiusissufricicnt to estaldish 
his character as one of the first in the 
hterary world ; andhi#a<kh ess at the treaty 
>1 Utrecht fully evinces his skill m the 
msiiuvs of the cahmet. 1 le was particul 
larly remarkable for reading every 
real character, upon the slightest ac^,Sb 
ante ; and, notwithstanding all our young 

Urit? ‘I”' I-cnetratihg poh! 

Hciaii cpiickly perceived his violent attach 
ment ^o pleas^tire. Yet he n^vefc 
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was pleased U) cal 1 hi in. Maclaine Dunoyei 
relates some of the mtrifjues for which ! 
Voltaire was remarkable at Utrecht ; but ' 
as they contain little more than wTial every 
reader may suggest,- -namely, his making 
love, and his addresses being cfowiied 
with success,—! shall pass them by, parti- 
cularly as he himselt asserts the fali^hood j 
of all that his female biographei lias been j 
jileased to say of him. | 

U])on his return to Paris, he had again*'; 
an apartment in his father’s house: here ' 
lie united the chaiacters of the man of | 
pleasure and the iiliilosophei ; dedicated 1 
the morning to stuefy, and the evening to i 
society. Ills companions now were very 
different from those* In? had some time 
before associated •ivith ; JTe began to liave 
a reputation for genius, and some of the 
politest of either sex in PaiK weie pleased 
to admit him aiiiong the numbei of their 
intimates. 

Our poet had always a disire of thinking 
differently from other jieople. He was 
particulaily fond of controversy, and often | 
.jniblook parailox for refinement Of this 
faulflie was more guilty ii* youth than m 
iiperagc; for it was alioul this time that \ 
he thought projier to c»)nfine Jiimself to , 
his chamber, to dmw u]> a new system of , 
religion, and abolish the old one. He j 
■'had been employed thus six or seven days; | 
when his father, surjinsi-d at his kee^nug 
his chamber so cloM'ly, thought piopei to 
enter an<l iiKpiire the leason, •When he 
perceived how the y«)iith was employed, 
lie was almost unable to sujipress his 
astonishment ; but lecollecting tb^t it was 
impossible to convince by leason a vain 
young man, who neither liad patience no# 
perliaps abilities for '4 slow^ and painful 
investigation, he lesolvcd to woTk, U 
possible, upon his passions Accordingly, 
.tgji^ng his son by the hand, he led liim 
mtq his own apaitment, and there, jioint- 
ing'to a large crucifix, exijuisitely painted, 
which hung at one emrof the loom, “My 
soiv”'saul he, “you wojilcii alter the reli- 
gion c^f your countiy, - behold the fate of 
a reformer!” 'Hiis seasonable remon- 
strance had the desired success ; he laVi by 
his controversial pieces, and turned to 
a subject of winch he Was iiuich^inore 
capable. Fired w ith a love of antiquity. 
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as he Jnmsclf informs us, he was lesolvcd 
to modernise the (Fdipus Tyrannus of 
So[)hc^LK;s, and try how a subject which 
Aristotle has asserted to be the fittest for 
tragedy could do iqiun the French theatie. 
They had hithert*) seen not more than 
one 4)r tw^o tragedies oil their stage with- 
out a love ])lot, and ujion that all the other 
incidents ge^ieially luiiit-d. It was, there- 
fore, a liai dy imderyiking in so veiy young 
a man, to mtiofluce (J redan seventy, and 
show his Lounlrymen.lhat an instructive 
and mlciesiing ])erf(H'maiice, wilhoul that 
effeminating passion, coiljd ko' adapted 
even to the stage o^rfi people who made 
love one of their most sciious ciiijiloy- 
ments 'Hus play was acted in tfie begin- 
ning of the year 1718 : tlie pul^lic received 
It with the utmost iydulgeiice ; it was 
played se\ eral nij^ils without intermission, 
aiicl still contyiLies to be pei formed with 
the highest apjdausc. The authoi, how- 
ever, has always beei^ so ni^dest as to ' 
atliibute its success to the greatness of 
, the subject and the excellence of the pei- 
I formeis, rat he^ than to the merit of the 
ptupt. d'lie Clitics were divided in their 
judgment of this jiiece ; some regarded it 
as two il^clainatoiy. and endeavoured to 
sliovv, which indeed was no difficult task, 
how much the Grecian tiagcdy was supe- 
rior;* others, considering it as the first 
fruits of a young# aspiring genius, were 
pleased #ith the harmony and correctness 
of the versification and the classic projiriety 
wdiich lan through the whole. Among 
1 this number wsas Matlaine du Chatelet, a 
I lady eqiuflly famous foi wit and learning ; 

I pi^hajis still inoie known by her con- 
I iiexion with our jmet, and for t^e variety 
I of bcautifiSl. i)C||ms whicli he has achlressed 
I toiler. Her apartments might have justly 
! been styled tlie tribun^il of criticism ; for 
I they wxTt^ every day frequented by*all 
' whose wit or learning gave them any 
eminence i» the literary w'orld. She took 
the poet under her protection ; Tiiid those 
critics whom her w it could not bring over 
to his interests, became proselytes tcriier - 
beauty, ’in short, Voltaire ow^d his first 
! 1 ise to*lier ; and she perhaps fiwes to him 
f immortality. However, though the ma- 
j JfTily of critics were for him, there were 
s^il some reirackory. Pere Folard, and 
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* M. (le Ja Motte of the Fieneh Acaiiemy, 
were of the number ; the one remaikable 
for Ihs learning, the other foi th<» lineness 
of his genius ami skill in critkCisin J hey 
were the re]mle«l aulluns of se\eral ano- 
nymous stiic'tures winch \M»‘ie ])ubbshe«l 
against the OvlijA-is of Voltaire; tlnl 
they seem very .studious to dcelme thi* 
imyiutatioii, thougli fornn rlj/ |irofessing 
themselves among I lie y umbel of Ins fi lends. 
Men of the fiist iaiik in literatiiie often, 
like the old liei'i: in a finest, keep oil 
those beams of faviwir fiom W'e youngiM* 
sliools, wlgtli , fires ]>eili.ips, of then own 
]>rodiKlion, De la#Vlolle, eilhei ein^mig 
the .iiciess of our poet, or ihoosmg to 
enjoy the publie favour without a rival, 
was lesolvpd to show the mdiffeienee of 
Vollaire’s peifoini.uite, lathei by eNaniple 
ill. in cntieism; and atcoidin?,ly Avrole a 
liagedy upon the veiy .sam<'^sub|ei t. V roni 
the endeavours of a man of est.ibh^'Iied 
jxiiulalion jtdee imp, tiiulIi was expected ; 
pailieiil.ulyasheluul the erons ol Voll.iiie 
before him to avoid, 'ind Ins excellences, 
which he mighi improv^' 'I'lic 
waitc'd with iin)i.Llienc I .eonijuie these 
elfoils of conleiidiiig genius; and their 
eunosity was .it last gr.itilied. l^a Milte’s 
yieiroinvance apiieaied, with a large yuity 
to sui)])oit il ; and it accoidingly met the 
fate (*r all plays which are sujiinirUal by 
party: d l.iuguished,f(#ir nights, and then 
Miiik into oblivion. This was rtlconcpiest 
Voliaiie’s most saiiguiiie hojies could not 
have suggested ; however, ^mli was Ins 
ambition, thal he was not meiely contented 
with victory, but was lesolved liiumjih; 
not .satisfied with enjoying the frinli#('f 
eomiiiest, but bent ii]»on pioclammg him- 
self coii([ueror. J^'his, iiifj|feil,^\ as a fault 
of wliicli he was always culyiahle: no 
])er>on ever gainet^ the victory in lilei.ny 
coiik'iilioiis so often as he lia^doim; luiL 
w'hilo he pursued his advantages too far, 
he uii’n*(i his opponents iito enemies, 
and V ’li iT they could no longc*r lessen his 
lepuiatioii as a wit, they often -.Hove to 
blaSvcm his char.u tei as a man. I le found 
the luajoifiy now wliolly on h^. side; lie 
saw that nemo y'raised the tragedy of La 
Motto, lint such as were attached by< 
private coinu'Xious to his person : in ok^i, 
thyn, to insure his success, *hc was det*r- 


( mined to show lliat Ins iival was liispii- 
fcrioi' ned only in jioetry, but m criticism 
' al.so ;*f<n a skill m which he had. till now, 

I bcei/ c^liecially remarkable. La Molte 
; had written an essay against the rules of 
! the dftuna, in wliich he encleavourecl to 
I hhow that its laws had been e.stablished, 

' not lioiii iiatiue but caprice, from fashion 
I anchrot from feelings. This Voltaire unddf'-' 
took to aii.swer ; vvhieli, as it is both a fine 
^yiieee of cntieism, and an instance of the 
; <li-lieaey with which this great man treated 
his opjeonent, I shall beg leave to tians- 
lale 

I “I •hall not ]iu‘s5me to speak of the ' 
tragedies of eithoi J'eie Folarcl, oi M de 
la Motte ; my eeisii»e or my piaise would 
ap]>earei)ualJy 'ftis])icioils, J am still farther 
from bestowing anything like panegy'ric 
iipon«ny owm, being convinced that rules 
alone never made a genius, t'onscious I 
am, that all tlu line reasoning and delicate 
ic-mark that li.ive been exhausted of late 
years upon this sub|ect, are not equal to 
one* single scene dictated ])y a fine imagi- 
fiatu"! Tlieie is more to be learned from 
leading one of, the tragedies of ( o^tille ' 
or kacine, than front all the jirecepts of 
the Abbe* crAnbignac. All llie liooks 
(om])osecf by connoi^seius upon the’ art 
of painting, convey not half the instnietions 
of a single head, w liich lias come from the 
I pencil of Angelo or RajOiael. 

‘^'rhe jiiinci])]es of all aits wdiicb depend 

■ ujioii the ■magi nation, aie easy and simple, 

I equally founded in naluic and m icasoii. 
j The hc'st and worst poets luive conqiosed 

■ upon tlm same ; they liave both used similar 
j materLals, and the difference only lies in 
Ullieii application. 'Hie same thing hajipeiis 
I in music; and eve^j m painting. T’oussin 
I ,is dfrected by the verji rules which conduct 

I the most wretched daulicr. It is as needle.ss, , 
therefore, in a jioet to attempt to pieju^i|^ “'ll 
the public ill favour of his peiformiiS|e 
by intioductory criticism, as it wQliii'S ^ 
in a painter misician to lay down Vule.s 
topiove that ll^e .'^‘ectators or the audience 
j must he pleased with their resjiecfive per- 
I fonn.mces. • 

i ‘VIowever, as M. de la Motte has 
^ thought proper to establish rules different 
. from those vvhicli lia\ e conducted our great 
! masters in the art of poetry, it is buU.just 
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t(j defend Ihc laws of antiquity ; not indeed 
because they are ancient, but becaugc lliey 
arc natural and useful, and als^i as they 
a*‘e in some danger from so formidable an 
opponent. 

“'rhis gentleman begins with jjfoscrd)- 
ing the unities of action, time, and place 
Those aie so united with each otlu^-, lliat 
he who combats one attacks them all. 
'The French were the first among the 
moderns who levived the laws of the 
(bama: the neighbouring nations were! 
long before they could be biought to sub- | 
*mit to a restraint w|]ich seemed so ^severe ; 
but as this restiaint proceeded from nature, 
and reason taught them the justice of the 
compliance, in timelhc\ weie brought to 
submit. At present, even in I'.ngland, 
their poets aie fond of informing the juiblic 
in their ])refaces, that the time of tlu*action I 
and the lepiesentation aie eijual ; and they ; 
aie even more strict in this particular than ; 
us who have been their masters. I 

“ Fvery country now begins to regard ! 
those times as baibarous, wdieii the ln\^s* 
of the stage were eithei not practised or 
n'of 'Tnowm. Shakspeare«and Lojiez de 
Vega are admired, lait not imitated. All 
are ready to pay France they acknow- 
ledgments for luwnig pointed out this , 
just and natural simplicity. ^Vho would 
have thought that a Frenchman w-ould 
be the first again to introduce piin^val j 
barbaiity? j 

“Though I had no othei •ans’wer to' 
make to .\1. de la Moite, but that ( 'orneille, , 
Kacine, Moliere, Addison, t'ongreve, and ' 
Maffei have all observed the uil^s of the ' 
drama, this alone might be sufficient to 
silence my opponent ; but M. de la Motif: ; 
deserves to be opjio^tnl with reason.s, and ' 
not by aiilhoiities. • * • ' 

“ A tiagedy oi comedy has been defined | 
representation of one action. Should i 
^ deiiKUided, wdiy of one only, and not | 
or three together, the reasons aie l 
obvious. Fither becaTise the mind is in- ' 
capable of attending to fcwif or thiee olijects - 
at once ; or because' our concern in the 
events is lessened liy beilig divided ; or 
because we aie displeased to see# two 
actions in the same picture. Uniformity^* 
is a constituent of bcaidy, imprinted on 
our souls by nature ; and all the efforts of j 
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art excel, in proportion as they imitate the 
models she draws. 

“Fof these reasons, unity of place is 
also es.seiitiail ; for one and the same action 
cannot be transacted m different places af 
the same tiiiM. Jf«thc personages whom I 
belu#ld in the first act Aie at Athens, how' 
can they be in Persia in the .second? Le 
Prim has m^ll painted Alexander at Aibela 
and in tlie Indies, on the same canvas. 
‘l)flt,’ says M. dc la Moite, ‘there is 
nothing suijuising, if«a n.aion wTich has 
fiot ^tiidieii itself inh) a fonrlness for lule 
should be pleased ni the iVjirtiheiitation of 
Coriolanu.s, .condentned at Rome in the 
first act, received among the Volscians in 
the third, and besieging koine in the 
fourth.’ \'el, w by should a sen^-ible people 
be .so mucl^ against thyse rules, which are 
made only for llij^ii jileasure? Are there 
not, in a sul^ect thus conducted, three 
(listmet tragedies ; and w'ere it put in verse, 
would it not yesenil)le,iather^ history or * 
a romance than a tlicatncal ])erformance ? 
Take away the unity of place, and you 
necessarily dc^roy that of action. The 
unity of time naturally connected will) 
lliclwo former, l.el us then hold to the 
threl unifies, as tlie gieat C'orneille has 
laid them dowm: in tliese W’e shall find 
e^ery other rule of the diama contained, 
resultiiig from these, or conspiring to assist 
them. • , 

“M. ^e la Motte, however, is pleased 
to call them prmrtples, first invented by 
fancy, and si^jported by fashion : he main- 
tains that they may with juopriety be 
dispensed wuth in oiii tragedies, since they 
ail* entirely neglected m the o])CTa. 'J'his 
method of reasoning somewhat j'eseinbles 
tJie absurdity ^ the politician, wh» would 
reform a legular government by tlie ex- 
ample of an anarchy.# Absurdity, joined 
wuth magkficencu, ciiaraclense the optra. 
In this the ears and the eyes find more 
enterlammlnl tliari tlie mind. A sub- 
jection of the w Olds to the inuslcf renders 
the most ridiculous extiavagances ou'usa- 
able. (.’ities are ransacked in recitativ^:^ 
the palaces of Pluto and ^le sun, of 
gods 5nd devils, of magicians and mon- 
steis, rise, form a dance, and disappear in 
t^e twiiikliiijT of an eye. \Vc tolerate, 
ifay, are pleased ^dth these extravagai:^es, 
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bccaiistfthc* spectator in Midi circumstances 
iniaijines himself transjiorted into a fairy 
land ; and provided he is entertaifted with 
j^ood music, fine (lancing, and a few in- 
lerestiii}^ scenes, he is content. It would 
1 h“ as ridiculous to di'inaiul unity of action, 
time, and phux* in* a |)leai.ini; opera, gis to 
intioduce d.iiujin; ileviK into a regular 
tragt'dy * 

“Yet, tliougli Ihest^regularilies maybe 
dispensed w ith in the opeia, the besf wc 
iiavi* of tins kind .we tlio^e in which the 
unities aie le.isl ^io4ateiI H* I am^ not 
mistaken, lUt'icVite some in winch ilramatic | 
piopiiely is inviolably preserved; wduch 
serves to provt' how necessaiy, natuial, 
and mierestiiig to every spectator. 

How un)u‘4, Iheiefoie, is it to condemn 
oin nation of levi^^^ for disajnuuving in 
one species of coinjuisit^on, what we ap- 
piove in another! In (rag^'dy we re(|uiie 
pi'ilirlion ; theie is in it no music to divert ' 

' the atientio#, nor Ranees to.confound ; all 
oiii jdeasuie de])endsupon intellect alone; 
we theie adniiie the addi.ess tif the jioet, ' 
kvho, in one day and in onendacc, de.scribes 


JJIL VUL.I MIKr.. 


IS the first time we have seen any at- 
temptjng to asperse those talents to which 
they ow^^all their reputation. There are 
already too many who, having no ac- 
([uaintance with the charms of poetry, 
aflect f<^ despise it. Paris abounds with 
men, otherwise of good understandings, 
who 1410 natuially destitute of organs ca- 
pable of relishing harmony ; to such mukic 
, is hut noise, and poetry but ingenious 
j trifling. Should these be informed that a 
person of ineiit, and who has composed 
^ live or .SIX volumes of ])oetry, is of their 
; opinioi^, would they yot be apt to regard, 
all other jioels as fools, and him as the 
only oiu‘ of all his biethieii who had 
found tile use of hf, leason ? l.ct me, 
tlien, for the hTwioui iff oiii profession, 
endeavour to answer him ; even Jet me 
add, f^r the honour of a country which 
owes ])art of its reputation among strangers 
to a peifeetion m this vciy ait winch’ he 
affects to ck^spise. 

“ It is advanced 1 )> this gentleman, that 
'i^iyme is a modern invention, and had its 

’ •' • ••■ ''“v^->-^v.,vi^.-,v.i.uv-s use m tunes of ignoiance and barbarity ; 

a single which chaims without yet, notwithslatidmg this, all nations ex- 

UiiK>ie, ami lilK ilia niiiul without con- copt the ancient (ir^cks and Komaiib. 

T, I' ''=‘VC rhynval, .tnd continue tile custom to 

ilttlKLs, ami leiiiiinak-, with moral pro- this d.ay. 'riie return .f similar sounds is 


priely. The moie difficult this siinjihcity 
appears, the iiioie it is clieeiing; afid we 
find upon examination^ that most of our 
jileasuie results fiom the various ilTnformity 
of the represent. il loii “ 

“ M. lie la Motte is nol t:ontent with 
clepriviii 


wimld also liamsh jioetry from file .stage, 
and have all our ])ieces repiesented •in 
])rose. U Ls a little exlraordyiary, that 
an mgt^nous wiitgr, pos.se#ed •if an ima- 
gination tiiily jioetic, who has seldom 
vviitlen prose, excnjit to vindioite or ex- 
pk«n his own jmetry, should w^te against 
vi' % with the same contempt willi which 
he hi. wiitten against llonftr; whom 
nevc.rhtless In ha.s thought propei to 
liai^late. Neither Virgil, Tasso, Poileau, 
I^aune, or Pope, ever wiote against poetry, 
noi Lullyf ^gainst music, nor Newtmi 
There are son?etimes 


so natural to mankind, that wo lind rliyancs 
obtain even in the* most savage regions, 
as A^jell as in Italy, Sjiaiii, France, and 
Kngland. Montaigne inesents u.s with 
an Americfin ode, composed in this man- 
ner ; and in one of tlie pajiers of tlie 


Til . - 1 *tci , rtiiu 111 one 01 ijie i^apers ot the 

^^:lh';= ''X Addis, we 


arc ])reiented with tlie tiaiislation of a 
Lapland ode, oiiginally composed in 
Wiyme. 

“ The Greek,— 4 quibus dedit ore ro- 
Kindo musa loqiii,’.-f)lace(l in an indul- 
gent climate, and favoured by nature 
with finer organs than other nations, 
formeil .1 l.inguano which, by the length 
or shortness its syllahles, expressed the 
calm or the impetuous dictates of the 
mind, h rom tWs iBipjiy variety in the con- 
struction of their language, resulted such 
music in thetr prose, as well as verse 
as iw nation but the ancient Italians 


"’'•nh>..iKl,whof,mcythemsXes sZnopi“' m 

to thuii p.of. ssion - the surest symptoms P “ ‘Stating. 
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man condemns. Before the lime of 
Herodotus, history was written oyly in 
verse ; this custom llie Crreeks ^orrowed 
h'om tlie ancient Ejrypiians, a ])eople 
])olitic, learned, and wise. It was 
founded in nature ; for the end t)f his- 
toiy being to jneseive an account of the | 
jf actions of a few gieat personages, jyhicli j 
' might ser\e as examples to inUerity, as | 
men liad not yet .ittained the art of swell- j 
ing the transactions of some obscure con- j 
vent, or insignificant village, mto several , 
folios, nothing was IransiintLed but what j 
was worth rememl^ering ; notiniy; but | 
what was reraaikable was gencially trea- 
sured up in the memory as a guide to I 
action. Verse, theR^orC, was pioper lo I 
assist in this jiartilular ; •^ccoidnigly, the j 
first legislators, foundeis of religion, and i 
Instoriaiis were jioets by piolession* On j 
such occasions, how'ever, jioetiy in list 1 
nece.ssarily have wanted either harmony I 
or jnecision, Virgil at last apjicaied, | 
who united lliese two excellences w'hich 
seemed so inconipatilile. Boilcau ani^ 

I Kacine had the same success ; a peison 
who flas read all the thr(*f‘, w’ho Knows 
that they are translated into almost all 
the European languages, but idly employs 
Ins talents m eiidea'^uiniig to lendei them 
contempt ililc : such censure often ie\erts 
upon tlie accnsei. 

“T rank Boileau and Racine in i^lie 
same class with \ iigil, in legaid t(» veisi- 
ficatioii ; foi h.ail the autlioi of tHe .Vaieid 
been bom a Eiciichman, it is jnobable 
lie w'oull Imve wiitten like them; and 
had they hied in ancient Rimu*, they 
would have moulded tin' Ivatin language 
into the same harmonious cadence with* 
the celebrated IManliuiii. When, Iheie- 
fore, M. de la IMottef ensures versificaTion 
as ruiiciilous, mecliaincal, liifling, he not 
only accuses our poets, but all those of 
antiquity. Virgil and Horace liave been 
jf as assiduous as wc, in the mechanism of 
their verses. A happ^ arraiigcmciil of 
dactyl and spondee was «s llilliciill as oui 
rhyme and metre. Theif labour must 
certainly have been greaf; since the 
yl^neid, after the corrections of eleien 
years, was still thought far short of requi- 
site perfection. ’ ^ t 

“ But this ingenious author still asserts, 


that turning any scene of tragefty into 
prose diminishes neither its force nor its 
beauty, * I'o prove this assertion, he 
liansposes the first scene of Mithndates, 
and has thus rendered it intolerable to 
even the meanest "capacity. ‘But still,’ 
continues he, ‘our nerghboiirs have re- 
jected rhyme in their tragedies.’ This 
must be gia;jted ; but then tlicy are writ- 
ten in verse w'hich, though W’ithout rhyme, 
IS, from the nature of their languages, 
harmonious. Should we .it tempt lo cast 
olff a^yoke •vlncli wa“i ^^olil by Corneille 
and^.acine, we might, pe»b.ajj^, be sub- 
jected lo do ij, from iTn inability to imitate 
rather than a desire to reform^ The 
llalums and the Englisli can disjiense 
with ihymc, since their poetry lias several 
hbeities wE^cli we wanf : every language 
has its partieulai genius -inflection jiecii- 
liaily Its owii;^a crjiistriiclioii of periods 
difteienl from all others, and a jiarticiil.ir 
use of the ai^vihary vifibs : f)ers}hcuily 
and elegance the genius of ours ; w'c 
admit of no Iransjiosilions m our poetry, 
but the words finust flow in the exact 
oidei of oiii ideas. Hence, therefore, 
proceeds tlie unavoidable necessity of 
rli^mV, tt(> make a fhstinelion between 
our prose and our ])oetry. He compaies 
our |)oe(s--oui Corneilles, Kacines, and 
Builcafis — to a juggler w'ho is employed in 
tliHtwang a giani oftewrn through the eye 
of a needl?; ailding, that all such ])iienli- 
ties have no olliei ifleiit but that of diffi- 
culty sunnouiited. 

“1 must confess ibaL bad verses pretty 
rniKli fall i\nde) this censiii-c. They dif- 
fei from bad ])rose only by the addition of 
iliynie ; an^ this advantage alone* neither 
gives meriUlo %e poet,riior ])leasi1fe to 
llie leader. What chainis iis is the har- 
mony w^lnch lesults froii'fcthis merit. Who- 
evei eiieoiinVrs a difflciilty, merely for the 
sake of overcoming it, w'lthout expecting 
any other acfvant.nge, is little better than 
a foo^; but be who brings pleasurt from 
objects which seem incapable of affordjpg 
any, is ce^rtainly meiilorious. It is 
laborious task to form a fint^s*atue, to 
paint a striking picture, to compose pleas- 
jlig music, or good verses. Wherefore, 
thetnames of tj^ose great men who have 
suitnounted the rei^jeclive difficulties wUl 

1 
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I he makc'i towards reputation only lifts his 
' hea(4 nearer to the storm ; till at last he 
finds, tjiat, instead of fame, he has been 
all his life only earning reproach, till he 
finds himself yiosscssed of professing friends 
and sincere enemies. 

Fontenclle and Voltaire were men of' 
iinec^ial merit ; yet how different has been 
the fate of either! Fontenclle wai as 
passionately fond of adulation as Voltaire 
was ever averse to flattery. 'I'lie one 
kindly told eveiy blockhead that he had 
wit; Lhe olhei honestly advised him to 


last, ] 5 erhaps, longer than the kingdoms 
which gave them birth. 

“ I could continue this dispute^o greater 
length, but it would probabK be regarded 
as proceeding from jiersoiial lesentment; 
and my intentions mi^lit b? branded with 
a malignity from wlmh 1 am as rentotc as 
from the sentiments of my ingenious ad- 
versary. It gives me nmcli^reater ])lea- 
siire to profit Iiy many judicious i ejections 
spri'ad tlirougli Ins hook, than to edntro- 
verl his opinions* Let it be .sufficient, 
then, that I lijiv’i' cHideavourPd to ^efeftd 
an ait 1 Inive^-vei loved; an art wlij^h he j discotjtniue a jirofes^sion in which he was 


should liave defemft'd also.’,’ 

'riii‘v etidcism, which conceals a tint* 
satire u]>oii tlie aiilhoi it professes to an- 
swei, was*i)ol iniMislied till the year 1730, 
fl Migli wiillen, iMid commiiiiicaled to 'M. 
Voliaire’s friends, long before, M. de h 
Mode himself jiretendeii .lo approve it, 
yet inwanllyfelt all the resentment of dis- 
appoiiileflf ambil»on, and J^i\^ if from the 
time Voltane had defended poetry, he was 
no longer to have (piarter from his liiothers* 
of (he jiiofession) he wa<#ever aftei jKTse- 
culed hy jiaity, and mailed as an oliject 
of envy and reproach. Peie Folard soon 
aftei wrote a tragedy upon th# saiifc sub- 
ject, but it was more short-lived than even 
the formci attem))l of La Mottc; serving 
only to advance the leputatum offhe first 


by no means likely to succeed : the one 
has received all his fame while living ; the 
other must not 'e\j 5 cct umnixed aj'iplause 
till dead : the ime was* prudent, insincere, 
and hapjiy; the other generous, open, 
and fegarded vMth detestation. 

But though Voltaire was now fairly 
listed into an ojien wai with all t)ie dunces 
of society, yet he still had friends of 
another denomination, who by their jiower 
l^protected him, and liy tlieir company n 
made him forget that he had enemic.s. j 
Madanic du (fdiatelct wsas of this nitmber \ 
At her house In* generally spent the morn 
ings, aiiymg the learned of Paris, *wh< 
composed the levee #ir this learned lady 
1 he sciences then seemed to triunf)ili 
wdien iialromsed liy beauty. Madame diP 


(Ldipus, and to mclease Ihemuniher of j C^batelet had many personal charms; and 
.htfiiemlsanilthcencmiesorlfi. Voltaire, though a laid student, hei complexion 
Ihcie IS, |«rliap#, no situation more nevei ctllkst m assistant ml to heiiditen 


uneasy Uian lit,at of l,c-ing foremost m the ;ts a;iom.'“'shc'di'ct!ded Vo an aditdntm 
repu hla of letters If a man^who writes ciicle every morning fmm Plato Newton^ 
o please the public caimol at the s,ame Clark#, and Lediint^ : and wms thoudit 

miept m judios^dVr^he 

deepest doctor of (he wSoihonne. Voltaire 


iinhajjipy foi life. 'I'licre ai^ a hundred 
waiters of infefior mcri cofiliniially ex- 
pecting his approbation: these must bc*i 
all apjdauded, oi*made enemies ; the piib- 
must be deceived hy ill-|Cced piaisc, 
or liinces provoked into umeinitting per- 
'..tiojj This under-tiilie^ the literary 
nuTuftonweallh perfectly imdcrst.iyd the 
ftgee of combinations, are liberal in their 
r inutual commendations, and aytuallv enjoy 
all the pl(Aasurcs of fame without being so 
tnucli as known to the juiblic : while the 


IpvcluU thetri> W j 


soon perceived this dehcieney in the 
sciences; and as li§ knew that an excel- 
lence in them w’as the only way to secure j 
his mistres.s, lie set about attaining them 
with the most intense ajipheation. As. 
he incieassed in learning, Ids intimacy in- 
creased in proiloriion; and at last, an 
mteicouise f.hrh began in friendship 
u rued into a jiassion of a much more 
masterly nature. His visits became more 
Irtquenl, his behaviour more submissive, 
un the gal- 
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at first regarded the change in his be- i 
haviour with indifference, but so^n per- ! 
ccived the real motive, and wjs not cn- | 
tirely displeased at the discovery. There j 
is a principle of vanity m the sex, which i 
gives them [ileasure at the acqiiisilion of a i 
new lover, though they have no intention i 
to acce[)t him. She thercfoie ga*'c limi 
an opportunity of declaring Ins regard, ! 
and of piofessing a passion vliich hj^s 
actions had before suffieienlly indicated. 
Her answer, however, was very different 
from what he had exjiected ; she informed 
him, with an apatfiy truly stoical, .that she 
neither disliked his addi esses, nor entirely 
approved ol them. She ha<l no objection* 
to a lovei, providetT In? was pleased to be 
content with whSt she c^iiild give Minds 
could unite and form a happy intercourse, 
without indulging any coarser ajllictitcs ; 
and she loiicludcd liy recommending to 
him the Hauquet of I’lato, as containing 
hci system of love -a system which she 
was detcM mined to act up to; and she 
found none more fit tlian M. Voltaire ^o 
be the obiect of so pine a flame. 

Our poet now perceived that books had 
spoiled her for a mistiess, and that she 
\Cas re*- lived to saciilice the '^ibstance to i 
.the shallow Ytf, as she was in some ■ 
measure beautiful, as she seemed happy | 
in his conversation, and could still be a ' 
charniing friend, he was resolved to aicccpl 
of the terms she offered ; to be contented 
with the spare diet which she c^uld affoid, 
and look for more substantial entertain- 
ment from othi'rs. An ojipoitunity soon 
offered of this kind. f 

The Maichioiwss de T’lie, a young 
wddow of exijuisite beauty, had taken n , 
fancy to our poet ; and, as she wa^ po^- , 
sessed of a large Jointure, had some ifl- 
tenlions of marrying him. She found 
means to have Voltaire informed of her 
inclinations, and took care to have her 
nobility and foitune ^ilaced in the most 
advantageous point of view. Voltaire, 
w'ho loved the sex, birt hSled matrimony, 
seemed to be hapjw in h^r ]>roj)ORal, and 
begged an interview, in which our lovers 
seemed mutually pleased with each <9ther. 
As all his intentions w|re to jilease ihcV 
lady and himself without ,the pnevious 
ceremony, he declined all conversation | 
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upon matrimony, but talked ofMisinter- 
ested jiassion, unconfincd rapture, and all 
the cant of an insidious designer. The 
marchionesV, who was as virtuous as beau* 
tiful, cpiicklv perceived the tendency of 
his (liscourse, and'thoiight proper to break 
off % conversation wdiich took a turn not 
at all to liei inclinations. At parting, she 
gave him lanpcs, and enjoined him secrecy, 
lie accordingly promised the stiictesL 
honour, and, with a heart elated with 
vanity, he w’cnt to communicate his hap- 
‘pintss to*all his fr*ieTKls, As he imsus- 
i pe^lingly made every persftii that professed 
' the least regiird for Ti*ini a confidant, among 
the lest he happened to tell Iws success 
to a gentleman who was actually his iival. 
d’he conscf|iicnce of tliK mdh,cieet confi- 
dence W'ai, that the fnarchioness was m- 
fnimed of the wJiole, and prosoribed our 
repentant lovw for ever from her presence. 
In such a disajipomUnent, the muse was. 
Ins consolaliiwi ; he w’ftrkerl tfie adventure 
into a comedy, whicli he dedicated to his 
iinfoigiving mistress The iledication, 
w'lnch it IS iitpossible t() lianslate W'ith 
elegance equll to llu* original, runs in 
plam prose thus: “Thou who hast beauty 
wilnout ^inde, and vivacity without indis- 
cretion**, whom heaven has formed with 
every gift it could bestow; a mind seri- 
ously solid, or rajitiHously gay; accept 
this picl^ire of Ihf^iitdiscretion of a lover, 
who lost a mistress by lioasling of her 
favours. Hail the licrcRiie of this jiicce 
been pos.sesRed of thy beauty, wdio could 
blame tl^e lover for mentioning so charm- 
ing a mistress, citlwr through excess of 
vanity, or excess of love?” 

But on^^ adventure more of this nature. 
The riaftniic^ passion ‘between Voltaire 
.and Madame du (.'hatelel w'as now become 
a subject^of convers.'rtion all over Pans. 
His inconstancy was well known, anTl it 
was thought something strange that his 
.attachmein to one mistress slynild have 
so V)ng a continuance. M. Pirofi, a man 
of infinite humour, was lesolved to ti^^lhe 
sincerity 4 )f his passion ; not b)^presentii^ 
him wjth areal, but an imaginary niisti ess. 
With tins intent he composed a panegyric 
on Voltaiic in the highest .strain of flattery, 
afid presented it to him as coming from 
^lady in one ofithe provinces, who was 
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enraptured with his |)nctry, and had almost 
conceived a passion for his pcrsoi-y Vol- 
taire read the poem, foinul it iniTnitablc, 
ind fancied a thousand lieaulu's in a lady 
of so fine discernmenl. In sliort, he was 
actually fallen in l^ive willi a cieature of 
his own imai,nnation, and enlreaterP hi 
dear u_t;ly fi leiid —for so he faniih.iily used 
to call hron to ])roeuie him interview 
with a lady of so inficli merit. Piroii 
])roniised m a lew days to ^ratify his re- 
rpiest ; and in lln* hu-antime came everj^ 


thirsted after a more comprehensive know- 
led^^e <)f mankind than either books or 
Ins own ^iintry could possibly bestow. 

Eiij^laiid, about this time, Avas coming 
into icmiile tlirouglioiil Europe, as the 
land of pliilosojihers, Newton, Locke, 
and others began to attract the attention 
of tliecui ions, and drew hither a co icoiiisc 
of learned men from every part of IsurojYe. 
jSh)t our learning .done, but our politics 
also began to be regarded with a lmira- 
lioii : a goveiiimeiit iii wlpcli subordi latioii 


niorning to tell, XiolTairc llial*the ywnng and liberty weie blended in such jus' prO' 
lady Avas flpru^ her ji)uiuey, and AAimhl > jxirlions, was now geiuTally studied as the 
an i\i- very shortly ; adding many ))athelic ! finest model of ciamI society. This aams an 
CM'lamaUons on hei beauty, and the de- 1 inducement sutficicnl to make Vollaire 
hcaey ol hci licliaviour. Oiii poet was | ji.iy a visit to l^iTs l^ind c>f pliilosojiheis 
at last Avoiiftd up to the height of exjiecta- i ainl of hheity. • * 

tioii; which, wlKii^’iroii saw, l*e infoiuicd Accoiduigly, iii the year 1726, he came 
liUM that the lady was «aclual)y ai rived, I overto^l'niglaiid A ])icvious acquaintance 
that the ihief motiw' of h^i^ imiiney Avas | with Atlcilmry, bishuiiof Iv^cheslei, and 


. to sec a mail so justly celehrated as M. 
Voll.iiie, ail\l that sYie eiilieaK-il the honour 
of his uunjiany that \ery evening. Oiii 
poet in raptures prepared himself for the 
interview, which lie cxptcti'd with tlic 
utmost imjiatiencc 

The hour at last came, and VolLaiie 
eageily flew to satisfy at onci' hi^lovc' and 
his cm losily Upon l>eingiiitiodifet‘d into 
the ajiailnient of liis fancied angel, he was 
at first a little disconeei ted to find Mailame 
(lu C’luUelet of the but ^piess his 

confusion, Avlum he belieldhis ugly friend, 
dressed uj) m a ♦ajijiet-lieafl amf jiellicoat, 


the Lord lloliugbioke, uas sufficient to 
inlioducc him among the ]iohtc‘, and liis 
fame as a poet got liim llie aecjiiainlance 
the learned, in a country Avhere 
foioigners geneially find hut a cool recep- 
tion. He oiily*A\nnte(J introduction: hi^ 
OAvn merit Avas enough to jirocure the rcst. 
As a companion, no man evei e\coed|Scl 
liirn when he jileased to lead the ronvtM?- 
sation; AV'hich, however, was not alw?iy<<'.‘,. 
the case. Tn conijiaiiy which he either 
disliked or desjused, few could be more 
reserved ^han be; but when he was 
warmed in discourse, and had got over a 


appyoacl, U, salute lum InMuul hcua; j l.csitatinR manner' 'uhi'.^'h smne.m.es he 
irifuimecl that 1 non himself vv:j,s ilie fair | was subject to, it was rapture to hear him 
one who wrolc (lie panuRym-, and ujn, | H,s mc»Rre visaRc seemotl inscnsilily lo 

’’'Tv yf""" if"’" ‘'very musdo it had 

) g V'“»dc Voltaire, I Sieaning, and his eye beamed with 

lurninR his disaillminlmei |o»a jest, “ifj usnaihriRlUncss 
I mm hati a Riain less uit, 1 could never fhis Memoir 


*!’he ])crson wdio whites 
who hJ!d the honour and 


]iivernrmvfM, lim.<’ TI 1 V ! memoir, wim njTfj the honour and 

V . 

cor. lOV II. rl l a Mclromnoe, infi- ; company of wits of both sexes nt I’xm.'' 
mte ' I mhesl modern performance uiion ! when Ihe siihi,.,-i ...‘™ .S’, f 


the KrAch lhe..>lre ' p"" j 'y'Mi the snhjecl happened to turn itfbp 

disappointments of this hind ' wim 

between pleasure and pbilcwophy, quiciy j 


both. Diderot,. \yho liked the l^lnglish, 


* • ’ I f^tisions, attempted to vindicate their 
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poetry and learning, but with une(|ual 
abilities. The company quickly perceived 
that Fonlenclle was superior in the dis- 
pute, and weie surprised at the silence 
which Voltaire had preserved all the for- 
mer part of the night, particular]^ as the 
conversation happened to turn U])ou one 
of his fa\ounte topics. FonteneUe con- 
tinued his tnumpli till about twelve o’clock, 
when Voltaire appeared at last loused 
from his i everie. His whole fi ame seemed 
animated. He began his defence with the 
utmost elegance* mixed with spnit, and 
now and then let f^ll the linest strokes of 
railleiy upon his antagonist ; and his 
harangue lasted till three m the moniing. 

1 must confess, that, V htther from national 
partiality, or frofli the cTegant sensibility 
of his manner, T never was so much 
charmed, nm did I evei remenfber so 
absolute a victory as he gamed m this 
dispute. 

Upon his arrival in lingland, his first 
care ^vas to leaiii so much of the language 
as might enalde him to mix in eonver'^- 
tion. ami study moie llioioughly the genius 
*c>C Ine jieople. Foieignei^. are unanimous 
in allowing tlie Knglish language to be the 
mjost ddticult toleain of any,in hhiiope. 
Some have sjient weais in the study to no 
r-purpose; but such was the ap])lication, 
and such the memory of oui poet, that in 
SIX weeks he was able to speak it, with 
tolerable piopiiety. In short, his conduct . 
in this paiticular was such a*! may seive j 
for a moilel to futme travelleis. 'The 
hrench who before \i si ted this isl.rnd w'ere j 
never at the trouble of attai^nug oui 
language, but contented wath barely de- | 
scribing the buildings and palaces of tlfc I 
kingdom, and transembing a (baiacter of j 
the people from Conner travellei.s* wIk) j 
ere themselves imaci[iiainted with our 
ational peculiarities. Accoidmgly, w'e 
few of their books in which the 
"^glish are not characterised as morose, 
melancholy, excessive "lovcis of ]>udding, 
and haters of mankinii •ddiis stupid ac- 
count has been continued down from 
Scaligcr to Miiralt, W'hile*tlie virtues and 
vices which W'cre peculiar to tlie cimintry 
were \fholly unknown. ^ Voltaire cjuickl}^* 
perceived that ]uide seemed to be (;ur 
characteristic quality ; a 'source from 


SOI 

whence we derived our excellences as w^ell 
as our defects. He perceived that the 
only wAy to undersland the Fiiglish was 
to learn their language, adopt their man- 
ners, and even to iqiplaud their oddities. 
With this vitw, wCieii sufficiently initiated 
inli'tour language, he joined in comjianies 
of every rank : lords, poets, and artisans 
w'eve successively visited, and he attained 
at the same time a,pi oliciency in our lan- 
guage, law s, and government, and thorough 
insight into our national character. IJefore 
*liim^ our A.'piUatioji* for learning had for 
soryc time been estaluis'iicd rtn Eurojie ; 
but, then, \^e W'cifc'*iegarded as cntiiely 
destitute of taste, and our m^ii of wit 
known nol even by name among Uie 
literati. He w’as the hist fu4eigner who 
.saw the ^ma/ing irregular beauties of 
vShakspeaie, gav^‘ Milton the character he 
deserved, s| 4 qjce of eveiy English poet 
I wdlh some degree of applause, and opened 
’ a new ]>age pf beaut)* to thci eyes of his* 
' astonished countrynieii. It istohim we ow^e 
that our language has taken the ])lace of 
the Italian aimtng the polite, and that even 
ladies are laiiglu to admire Milton, Pope, 
aiul Otway. The greatest jiart of our 
]H)e?’s I'^ne, dmmg a residence of tw'o 
yeais ih England, was spent at Wands- 
woilh, the seat of his Excellency Sir 
PA'cmid Ealkciiei. With this gentleman 
he hail conlractedi i*n intimacy at Palis ; 
and as ^ir iwerard liad insisted iqioii his 
company before l?e lefl.Erance, he now’ 
could not n^use. Here he sj)ent his lime 
in that lianquillity and learned ease which 
aie so grateful to men of sjieculatioii ; had 
lt?lsuie to examine (he diffeience between 
our guve raiment and that of whkE he was 
bom a swbjeC^ ; and improve* by our 
example bis nntur.il passion for liberty. 

He w^a^ resolved, hvwTver, to give some 
lasting tc.Mimony of that love whiclf he 
liad for freedom, and w hich has ever made 
one of lhe1>tiongesl featuies in his charac- 
ter.^ The elder Ihutus, condenming his 
own sou ill its cause, seemed a fine sijiject 
for this purpose, ami natiirallv suited 
the British theatre. The fir^t act of this 
play lie accordingly wTote in English, ami 
communicated it to his friends for their 
a\)probatiun. , It w’as somewhat surprising 
find a strangei, who had residtxl iu^the 
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country ftut one year, attemj)t so aitluoiis 
an iindertakini^ ; but still more so to find 
liim skilled in the beauties and fftrce of 
our language. 'J'lie readei may be pleased 
to see how he wr(»te in Knglish : he makes 
Hrutus, in the second sct*nc ofithe first act, 
thus vindicate the cause of freedom : • 

“ liriUits.— Allege not ties ; his ('I’ar- 
quiii’s) crimes have bioke then^all. The 
gods themselves, whon^ he has offeiuletl, 
have declaied against him. Which ‘of i 
our rights has he not trod upon-* 'I'rue, 


sation rather than a picture of passion. 
Oui excessive delicacy often puts us upon 
making an uninteresting recital of what 
should lamei be lepresented to the eyes 
of the spectator. Our poets aie afraid to 
Iiazaid ftiy thing new before an audience 
comjiosed of such as tuin all that is not 
the fas|^ion into iidicule. 

'I’he inconvenience of our theat re alstli 
IS another •cause that out representations 
f?eipientlv ajipeai dry and iineiitertaining. 
'I'he s])eclalors being allowed to sit o i the 


we have swoin to be his subjects, but we 
have not swwiii W) be Ins slaves You ^ay 
you’ve seen oiii senate' in liuiyble su])j)h- 
anee jiay him heit“ iheii vows. I'.ven heie 
hinisi'lf has sworn to be our lalhei, and 
make the pwojile hapjiy in Ins guidance, 
broke fioin Ins oajhs, we aic let loose 
from ouis ; since he has ^raiisgiessed our 
laws, his the rebellion, koinp^is frei‘ from 

This lr.ig#ly he ^fterwan^s emnpleted 
111 French ; and at Fans it met with the 
fate he had foreseen. No jiiece was evei 
translated into a gi eater nuiihei of loieigii 
languages, more liked hy •stiangeis, oi , 
moie deciRsl at home. He dedicated it | 
to Lord iJolinghioke ; and as tln^dedfla- | 
lion contains a tine p.iiallel hetween the 
Fnghsli and hieiich Iheaties, I shall heg ‘ 
leave to translate some pait of U hen 

“ As it was loo ventiir#us an mnovalion, 
my loid, to attempt to wiitc a ti.-fhedy in ' 
French w ithoul ,i hymc«, and lake such 
liheities as aie allowed in kjigland and 
Italy, 1 was at least detennined to tiaiis- 
plant lliose beauties fioin the •Knglish 
stage which 1 thought not incomjiatililL 
wdth Freinih regularity, ('eilam it is the 
Knglish*lhealre is *‘\tiemelj|deuctive 1 
have heanl yourself say there wa^ scaicely 
a jieilea tiagedy inj:he language; but to 
eoni^)eiisate tins, you have sevufd scenes 
whk’ aie admira!)le. Almost all your 
tiagic .iters have been hkewi'^i deficient 
m thai 1^‘gularity and simiilicMly of ])lol, 
that ^)i()|)iiety of diclioii, that elegance of 
'^U-lc, and those hidden strokes of art, foi 
whicli we ifte leiiiaikablc since tTie limes ' 
of C Driieille. However, your mosf irre- i 
gular ]weees have a peeuliai merit; they 
excel in action, while ours are fieqiienll4 
lcd|,iis declamations, a.v| at Test, conveic | 


• stage, (lestioy alinosl all ^irojiiiety of ac- 
tion. F^oi this leason, those decoiations 
whicli are so much lecomnieiided by the 
^incients tan he but veiy larely introtluced. 
Thus It hajrpens lUit ^he aettris can never 
I j)as.s fiom one Apailniefil into anothei 
■ without lieing seen hy the audience, and 
' all theJlrical illusion must conscajLieiitly 
' he destroyed. 

“ How'coiilil we, foi instance, intioduce 
the ghost of 1‘ompey, or the genius of 
Ihuius, into the mulsl ot a j)ait:el of young 
fallows ciowiled ii]H)n the theatre, and 
who ( lily stand iheic to laugh at all that 
IS transacted.-' JJow could we, as the late 
Mr. Addison lias done, •have the b^dy of 
Marcus borne m ujioii the stage before 
liis father? If he shoujjj.! hazaid a repre- 
sentation of tins naluie, the whole 
would Jise against the ])oet, and the ladies 
themselves would l)e apt to Jndc tlieir 
faces. 

“ Willi vfli.at ])leasuie have I seen at 
l.ondon youi tragedy of Julius C;vsar, 

' wdiich, lliough a handled and fifty years 
j old, still conlmnes the deligJil of the 
. peojde! J do not here atlemjil l(j defend 
, tke baibaious iiregulaiity with which it 
Inbound,. Wlmt siirprises me is, that 
uieie hre mjt mure iiua work wntteii in 
an age of ignorance, l)y a man who uncler- 
! stood not Latin, and who Jiad no other 
■ maMei hut a iiappy gemus. The iiiece is 
I lauhy; hut, amidst such a number, .still 
' willi what rapture do we see Ihutus, wdth 
ns dagpr stai#'(-(l, with the blood of 
t^iesai, haranguing the people! 

1 he hienc<i w'uuld never suffer a 
chornficom])osc(l of pleljeians and artisans 
V' a|)j)ear upon the thealie ; nor would 
fhey mrinit the Kody of Ciusai to be ex- 
posed, or the* ].eo])le excited from the 
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rostrum. Custom, the queen of this wbrkl, pleasure beyond what we can at present * 
changes at pleasure the taste of nations, conceive.” 

and turns tlie sources of joy ofterf into This gjvcs us a tolerably just rcpresenta* 
objects of disgust. » tion of the state m which Voltaire found 

“ 'rile Cheeks have exhibited objects the French 'theatre. His Cl'klipus was 
upon their stage that would be €tqually j written in tlqs dry manner, where most 
disgusting to a French audience. Hip- | of the terrible incidents. were delivered in 
politus, bruised by his fall, comes to coiuit 1 cold Pecitation, and not represented before 
ins wounds, and to pour forth the*most ! the .spectator. But, by observing our 
lamentable cries. Philoctetes appears | tragedies, like a skilful artist, he joined 
with his wound open, and the black gore* theqTi re to French cbrrcctncss, and foimed 
streaming fiom it. CFdipus, coveied with a manner peculiarly his own. 

, the blocKl which tioweil fiom the sockets | , In studies of lhis,n*ature he .spent his 
of his eyes, comjilains both of gods and ' tinie’at Wandsworth, stSl employed either 
men. In a word, •many of the'Clreek | improving himself ij\ our own language, 
tragedies abouiKl with exaggeration. ,or borrowing its beauties to transplant 

I am not igrioi'ani that both the into his own. His leisure hours were 
Clrecks and the Jhigliah Jiave freipiently generally spent in the company of our 
erred, in producing what is shocking, in- poets, Congreve, Pope, Voting, &c., or 
stead of what sliould be terrible, the dis- among such o( our nubility as were re- 
giusliiig and the incredilile for what should markable either fAr arts oi aims, as Petei- 
have been tragic and marvellous. The boiough, Oxfbfd, and Walpole. He was 
art o( writing was m its infancy at Athens fre(|uently heai d to say, that Peterborough 
in the limcM;f .‘Eschylus, and at Eondon had taught hiiTi the art of despfsing riches, 
ill the time of Sliakspeaie. However, *1 Wal])olc the art of ac(]uiring them, but 
both the one and the other, with all thefr Harley alone the seciet of being con- 
fault*, frc({iiently abound jvith a fine pa- tented. * 

‘thetic, and strike m w'lth beauties beyond The first time he visited Mr. Congreve, 
the reach of art to imitate. 'Phose Ficnch- he ’|iet w ith a reception very different 
men wlio, only acquainted vVith trails- from wha^ he had expected. The English 

lations or common report, pretend to , dramatist, growm rich by means of his 

' censure either, somcwdiat resemble the | profession, aflected to despise it, and as- 
blmd man w'ho should assert that the rose | sured V'^oltaire, that he chose rather to be 
is destitute of beauty because he perceives : regardeeb as a gentleman than a jioel. 

the lliorns liy the toiu h. ^ 'Phis was a meaiyiess which somewhat 

“ But, though sometimes the twa) nations disgusted th^' Frenchmail, particularly as 
of which I am speaking tiansceiul the , he himself owed all his reputation to his 
bounds of propriety, and pre-scMit us with j excellence in poetry ; he iheiefore m- 
objccts of affright instead of tefroi, we, formed Mr. Congreve, that his fame as a 
on the othei hand, as scrupulous as they writer was the only mtlucemenl he had to 
aie rash, stop short of beauty for fear of ^ see him, ajid though lie could condescend 
being carried beyjmtl it ; and sddom j to desire the acquaintance of a man of 
arrive at tlie patlietic for fear of trans- ] wdt and learning, he was above soliciting 
gressing its bounds. the comp" ny of any^piivate gentleman 

“ I am by no means for having the whatsoever. The reflection of anotner 
theatre become a jdace oi carnage, as we upon this (y:casion was, that he certainly 
often fiiul ill Shaksj^are and his sue- is below the profession who presumes to 
cessors, w^ho, destitute of Jiis genius, have think himself abo\e it. 
only imitated his faults* but still I insist, M. Voltaire has often told his frictids, ^ 
that there are numberless tncideiUi which that he nfever observed m him«elf such 1 
may at present appear shocking |o a succesjion of opposite passions as he ex- 
French spectator, which, if set off with , perienced upon his first interview with 
elegance of diction and propriety of repre-' ^r. Pope When he first entered the 
■sentation, would be capable f giving a r^om, and perceived our poor melancholy 
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‘ poet, naturally deformed, and 

wasted as he was with sickness and study, 
he could not help regardinjr hmi,with the 
utmost compassion. Ihit, when Pope 
began to speak, and to reason upon moral 
oliligations, and dres^^the |no«»t delicate 
sentiments in the .most charming diction, 
Voltaire’s pity began to be changeef into 
admiration, and at last even into envy. 
It is not uncommon with hiln to assert, 
that no man ever jdtased him so n^uch 
in serious conversniion, nor any whose 
sentiments mendeil so mueh ypoii recol- 
lection. . * • 

d’here is*' a s'lory cpmmonly told (i4 his 
being in company w-ith lb-? \b)iing and, 
some otkers, when the conversation ha])- 
jiened to turn ujion Milton’s Paiadise 
liOst. ile" displayed, as the story goes, 
tdl li'S cidical sktli m condemning the 
allegorical personages Which Miltoii has 
mtroiluced into his [loeng^fnid this with 
the ulmosl vivacity and unbounded Iree- 
dom of speech. Ppon whtth Young, re- 
garding him with a fixed eye, spoke the 
following ejiigiani : 

“ So V(‘ry A'lliv, waked, am^so dim; 

I'lt cinl) (iiM suit* of Milton, DiMtli, and Sit 

However, I only mention this to ^how 
what tildes are geneiallv ascnhifd to men 
when once grown famous, 'f lie wretched- 
ness of the epigiaiu will readily coijvmce 
those who ha\e any pretensions to taste 
tliat Dr. Young eoulfl Tievei havif lieeii the 
authoi : ju-obably blockheid made 

the veises first, ?ni(l the sloi;^ aftei. 

Among the numiter of those who either 
patronised him, or enrolled themselves in 
the list of his fiiends, \\as the Duchesvd 
Mailborough. She fouml mfmite })leasur 


withrtiU just grounds, .some of her actions 
to be vindicated that deserved censure, 
and a'mistress to be exposed to whom she 
nfiiiite obligations. Our poc^t ac- 
j cordmgly remonstrated with her grace, 
and sermed to intimate the inconsistency 
of such a conduct with gratitude and jus- 
tice; he giavely assuied her that the puh- 
hcatirtn of seciets which were comniiiui- 
calcd under the seal of friendship, would 
j«give the world no high opinion of licr 
I morals, lie was thus continuing his dis- 
• eom-se, wdien the Diushess, epute in a 
I passion, sn:itch(‘(] the jiajais out of his 
I liaiids f- “ 1 tin night,'' said she, “ the man 
had sense ; but I find him at bottom either 
a fool or a philosppl^L'r.” 

He was ])ul kni yeai^ in England, yet 
it is somewhat strange to think, iiow' much 
he eij^ier wrote, ] ml dished, oi studied 
during so shoii a residence. He gave 
amongst his friends a criticism he had 
written m Faiglish iijxm Milton, w^hich he 
concludes in tins manner: ‘‘ It reipiires 
j,ieach of thought to discover the ilefccts 
(♦f ^'ilton; his excellences lie olivioiis to 
every capacity; he atones foi a few liults 
hy a thousand beaiitiun; and, like Satan, 

I the hero ot his own poem, even whoii 


[allem he ‘wears the ^.p[)earance of nia- 


. - ^ 

in Die ^igVeeable vivacity iif hn» conversa- 
tion ; hut mistook Ins levTty foi want of 
priiicpile. Such a man seemed to her ihc 
pnmeiest person ft) digest tli# memoiis 
of h ' which, even so eaily as this, 
she hr ’ an inclination of jiuhli^ing. She 
pi-o| - .vdrfhc task accordingly to him, and 
he readily undeiiook to oblige her. •Ihit 
wh«i she show^ed him her materials, and 
1^'gUTi to iJictatc the use slie w«uld have 
them turned to, Voltaire appeawxl no 
onger ihe good-natured, complying crea- 
ture which die took him for. Me foimd 
some chaiaclers w^ere to ^le blacken^ 


i 

! Put the peiforniance UjMin which he 
founds Ins most lasting shaie of fame was 
' jmhtished in this country. Tlie Frcncli 
j kingii.age imd Intherto been deemed uii- 
suscejilible of the true ejiie dignity, Seve- 
ral unsuccessful attempts liy Konsarcl 
I Chajielaine, ant! others, had made critics 
j tlespair T>f evei seeing an heroic jioern in 
I yio language; and some wnteis liad laid 
j It down as aclually impossible. Voltaire 
I who.ecmed to lie Iiorji i,, encounter diffi- 
culty, undcitook the task, and that at an 
age w^hen jileasiire is apt to silence the 
voice of ambition. This ptiem, the 
Jlennade,” was first publisheci undei 
of (he “ i|,caguc.” He began it 
I m the l»asl die, larged and corrected it 
for several years nltenvards, and had some 
t longlUs of i)uUlishing it in I' rance. Upon 
showinv the manuscript to Kontcnelle, 
Ins fnend, he was hy him advised to .v- 
I trench several lAssatres which seemed to 
e Witten with too warm a spirit of;'*': 
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liberty, under siicli agovei iinienl as flieirs ; | 
hut Voltaire, who considered those very | 
passaj^es as tlie greatest beauties bf his 
w'ork, was resolved the poeifl should 
make its first ajipearance in a country in 
love with liberty, and ready to piaise every 
]Derformance written in its defence. With 
this view, he brought the work over with 
liim to Jsngland, and offered it ?n the 
usual manner to a bookseller, lU order to ' 
be ])ublished. '^fhe bookseller, as some* 
pretend, either unac(|uaintcd with its value 
or willing to in»])Ose upon a stranger, 
offered him but a tritle for (he manuserijil, 
and would print oflly such a nurhbci as j 
he themght [iroper. These wane teims 
wnth which the auth©r cjiose not to com- i 
])ly ; and, consukiriiig th^^mumbei and the 
rank of his friends, he was resolved to ' 
publish it by subscription, A subscription j 
was opened accordingly, and quickly tilled ; 
w'lth persons of the first rank and emi- i 
nence, not only of Great Britain, but of ' 
Europe in general. A condition of the 
proposals was, that the subscribeis shouldi 
have their liook-. a month before it w;^ 
published in the ordin.yy manner in 
Eondon. • 

In tins situation were things, when an | 
unforeseen accid C'Hl called our ])oet out 
of the kingdom, lieing sent foi by M. j 
D’Argensoii, prime minister of France, in ' 
order lobecome the king’s histonograjihcr. 
Voltaire wms therefore obliged to return 
with reluctance liorne, leavii^ to Jiis 
bookseller the care of satisfying the sub- 
scribers. Voltaire, how'ever, affirms that 
the bookseller, considering that there was 
no great difference lietwa^en reading a 
book a month sooner or later, w'as resol vetf* ! 
to indulge the curiosity of the public first, 
and gratify the sul^scriliers after ; by 
this means, the jirofits accruing fioin the 
sale, which were to be his owm, would be 
greatly increased. The render may judge 
for himself wdielher Ihib is not tlie true 
reason why the subscribers to the Ilen- 
riade had not the waiik^til^ a month after 
it was first published m Eondon ; and 
not against the author but this bookseller 
should their censure be levelled. , It 
cannot be conceived what a number of 
enemies this raised A'^oUa^tre ; for al^l im- 
^|nited to him that meanness of* which those 
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who are of his acquaintance know* him to 
be utterly incapable. A neglect, indeed, 
he was guilty of, in leaving no friend to see 
justice done, to the public. This may be 
said of our poet’s character in general, 
that he haf> frecp.ieutly been guilty of 
mdi'^retions, but never of meanness. A 
mmd employed in the contemjdation of 
great virtues is sometimes guilty of trifling 
absurdities— 

•“ qiias .uit iiu uria fudit, 

Aut hiimaiia pariim, cavil nalur.i Hor. 

An honest ^lan mayxsoiiietimes unite with 
such* as W'ill render his hcTjoii*^ suspected ; 
Imt^heii it is the favlt of good minds to 
die too credufous, and iii.stead of condemn- 
ing such a man of falsehood, wE .should 
pity his good nature. , 

The [)oem was dedicated to Queen 
Caroline, fbr wdiicli she made the author 
a picsent of l^cr^ jiicture, valued at two 
hundred guineas. The dedication breathes 
a s])irit w'hich at onc(; characterises the 
])()et, the pln'losojiher, and the man of 
virtue ; and some jirefer it even to any 
])arl of the succeeding performance. It 
must be eonfe^^sed the Ilcnriade has its 
faults: its incidents in general do not 
.siiffi»*entl,V interest 01 surprise; it seldom 
uses lo the sublime, though it never falls 
into flatness. I’he moral reflections relurii 
too frequently, and letaid tliat spceil wdiich 
is one of the giealC|t Jieauties of narration 
How'cvel*, with all its faults, ilie French 
regard it as the Erst epic poem in tlieir 
language, an^l though (national partiality 
laid aside) it sinks infinitely below Milton, 
yet It wnW be Rufficient lo gain the author 
iiT-inorlality. 

Upon his return home, he found his 
fame grearjy ii^reased, tjie prime irnnisler 
of France himself being proud of ranking 
among the nnmber of lys friends. .Scarcely 
a country t\ Em ope from w hich the learned 
did not .send him ilieir aeknowledgmenls, 

; for the ]»hMsiire and instruction they liad 
received fiom his last jierformartce. ’ The 
Kin^ of France used frequently to entreat 
the pleasure of his company; for he f 3 un^'' 
I in him one wdio had learned* fiom the 
English to treat monarchs wi?li an honest 
^fieedom, and who disdained those mean 
i sitimissions which at once render kings 
I psoud and miseral^le. Had our poet been 
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jnchned*to make a large foitune, had he 
been tiiat avancious wretch which his 
enemies liave often lepresented him, he 
had now an opportunity of giatifying his 
n*ost sanguine ex}ieLlatioiis lUit he was 
born free, and liad mibkl>e(i Uie privileges 
of a man and a ])hilosoplier. Amli^ion 
could not brilie liim to forfeit his birth- 
nglit, and he disdained betomiiig gieat at 
tlie expense of his lilieity. *'rhe king 
waiuld iVeijiiently desire his eomiiany ; but 
Voltaire tame only when he thought 
piopei Soiiklmies lie would Jx'g of hb» 
majesty t(> ^‘\ei;V*his attendance, as* he 
hati made an a])p( 4 i 4 itment elsewhf^e , 
soinetmies lu' would ietnin*foi answer, 
that he Vas detained by Madame du 
C'hatelet, ayd could not jiossihly tome. 
'J'lu'se excuses the king generally received 
with til*' inmost good humour, •and never 
iijioii Voltaire’s aj)]K‘araTice resented his 
foimer lefusal. The trutli *is, the king 
•loveil a coi^ianioi^ wlio had wit enough 
to amuse him, aiul good sense enough not 
to turn his faniiliaiity into abuse. 

but, about this time, th^ie was a still 
greater honour done to oiw' poet’s meiit 
Ilian he had ever yet received, though 
kings and princes had already cons|#red 
to laise his leputation. 'I'he house of 
llrandenbiirg had been for some ages ac- 
<iuiimg strength and power m (leiitiany 
At this time 1 ' redei i^k^WiIham sat upon 
the throne o( Prussia, a monaicl#]>orn to 
lie the lather aiid^ yet I 1 *l* teiror of his sub- 
jects. All his faunly, Ins chililren as well 
ashisdonu stics, fcaieel, and sometimes felt 
Ihe weight (This displeasure, lle^as arbi- ■ 
bary m all his Loinmands ; and though Itis 
tiesires wgre fieijiiently bent ujum trifles, 
none iimill his coiy t w’cre h “ ' 

haidy enough to remonstrate, v» ^uu- 
lage to lend him ^dvice when lie most 
wai^tcd It. There was howeve/found, at 
last, -’e resolved to offer his icmon- 
strances. though the consccjuefice threat- 
ened in.^ftutlmg disjileasure. 'I'he Prince 
J^‘7al, ms son, tocA lids liberty, and somo- 
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.. . .wi*, IJIIS uuerry, aiut somo- 
-tmie^ show^ed the king, wnth the utmost 
< eieiice,fhe dangers attending an excess 
o avarice, afid the wdiimsical absuiflitv of 
enijdoying soldiers only for show, this 

’d?so !!'V'"' construed info 

I diuice; and this ^brought on siuji 


.severify of treatment, that the prince was 
resolved to leave the kingdom and fly for 
protecfion to England. It is not the 
business if this memoir to mention the 
accidents by which his intention.s w^ere 
frustraltd, noi the miseries he essayed in 
seeing his dearest friends, who were part- 
ners of his design, sacrificed on the scaffold; 
be it sflfficient to say, that he was nc*w j)ut 
into close, coiilinement, in which he fell 
Many years of severe captivity. The 
school of misery is the school of wisdom. 
Instead of 11 111 smg up his mind in indolence, 
01 indulging soiiow, he refined his under- 
standing by books, at •first his only c»)rn- 
Ljianions ; and w'hon indulged in greater 
liberties, the learned (^f whom he was fond 
had leave to vm^t him# Thus did this 
youth of genius spend Ins time among 
philos(i|)hers and men of virtue, and learn 
ftom them the hardest of all arts— the art 
of being a king, d'he Ilciiriade of Vol- 
taire reached our pliihjsojihic jirince in his 
retreat, lie re.ad it, was charmed with 
4 lie poem, and wnsheil for the acquaintance 
of the ])oel. lie liad himself alieady 
written some mi^fajihysical essays in ai'»wer 
t(j lloi rebow. He hac^also diverted hifti^’" 

I self at inteivals liy translating some of the 
I Latin jioett, or comp(y|Sing somewhat of 
Ills own; but he wanted a fiiend whose 
judgment might be relied on-one"to^ 
whom he could communicate his pro- * 
ductions, and wdio had a capacity toarnt^lid , 
them. Hii had alieady several learned.- 
men with him in his reticat, but they were 
ather philoso])hers than jiocts : he wanted 
a com])iuiion who could imitc both the 
characters, wdio had solidity to instruct 
when he designed to be serious, and viva- 
city to unbend hi.s^ mind w hen fatigued 
With ftudy. Voltaire swu^med to him adapt- 
ed to both those purjioses ; he therefore 
resolved to give him an invitation to 
Prussia. 

But the distinctions paid our jioet by 
majesty, and the endearments he r^eived 
from friendshiji#oi^ly served, by increasing 
envy, to increase the number of his ene- 
I mies Some fears before this, an eccle- 
j siastig, the Abbe des Fontaines, one who 
thud some little reputation for jioetry, was 
accus|d of a heffious crime, and exiielled 
his convent u^ion that suspicion. Poor and 
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infamous, he knew not whei e to apply for 
succour; from his own order he received 
only reproaches, and the public paid his 
merits but small leyard. Voltafre saw 
him an oliject of compassion ; he imagined 
it doubly his duty to lelieve him, sii9ce he 
was in distress, and a j)oet. lie tlierefore 
j ])rocured his indigent l)i other all the^con- 
veniences of life, made use of his inteiest 
to clear his reputation, and at la>>t effec- 
" pially rc-estal)hshed a diaiacter which he 
imagined liad been unjustly injured. Thei e 
are some obligation? too great for gratitude. 
That IS a debt the iioor jiay as an equiva- 
lent for favours; biil’wheii tliose bc^come 
so great that no gratitude can equal, the 
mind becomes bankri»;)t,'and jiays with 
envy instead of aclwiowleijgments. Such 
W'as the case of the Abbe des Fontaines; 
and a man uhoin small obligations might 
have eternally bound, became an enemy 
by being too much obliged. 1 shall not 
liretend to say, that 1 )es Fontaines was the 
only jierson in fault upon this occasion. 
Voltaire might have reqimed a deleience | 
which tianseendi'd the bounds of friend-*! 
Unp. •! )es I'ontaines couhj only regard ; 
hini as an eijual, and our poet wanted to 
be treated as a superior. 

'Fheir friendship, :ss was naturally to be | 
expecteii, was soon converted into liatrcd, 
mutually taxed each other with jiride ' 
‘!&tid ingratitude, and at last pleaded bef 9 re 
Ihif bar of the jniblic ; where each was 
more solicitous of injuring his sjqionent 
than of defending himself, Des lumtaiiies 
wrote a panqihlet, entitled the “ V'oltaiv- 
omania,” containing all the little levities 
of Voltaire’s youth, some true, others 
taken up on gioimdless report; he added 
also the faults of his father and his family 
^1o increase the sum-; and exliaiisted all 
<jthht malice could suggest upon the oc- 
iSclsion. but Des Fontaines did not main- 
the unequal combat alone. Rousseau, 
-a Irian of true genius, whose Dries are 
perhaptos beautiful as Ihose of Horace, 
entered into the confederjiejn, and Ramsay 
.served to complete the triumvirate. 

In the reimblic of letters, •he who arro- 
gates superiority is sure to be tlisjip- 
})ointed : in vain he has the voice of the 
people, that is lost in idle 'murmurs but 
I the press is ag: inst him, and that speaks 
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in characters far more lasting. Vroltaire 
found himself attacked in the pait he held 
most dear^ — his moral character. He ap- 
pears to have been sensibly w'oiiiided by 
Ins antagonists ; for there is scarcely a 
subsequent pubbcat'oii of his which does 
not make mention of the* falsehood or the 
ingratitude of his enemies. 'Fhe hnne he 
had ae(iiiired_ by the tragedy of Al/iia, 
served to increase tliiur fury, and they only 
wailod an opportunity to renew the assault. 

'I hat oppoiluriity was soon given, lii the 
yc'ar publislu'd a little luiem, in- 

tituled “ La Defense du Mi'\nd:iin,” or an 
ajmlogy for luyiry. tins he endeavours 
F) prove that luxuries are rather sei vice- 
able limn detniiu-iilal to an ojiulenl people, 
'Pills his enemies eagerly caught ,up, 1 )es 
Fontaines had interest watli one of his 
I bretlneii, w ho had an mtUieiice on Cardinal 
I Fleury. 'Phe ^l^iece was leprcsented to 
I this W'eak minister as a libel containing 
; many shocking impieties, and tJie author 
I as deserving the severest jiiinishment. 
A'ollaire had scarcely lime to make his 
defence ; he wi^s bamsheil France, and 
thus at last compelled to yield to the vin- 
dictive persecution of Des l^'ontaines, his 
iiivetoate enemy. The Prince of Prussia, 
upon liearing of our poet’s situation, re- 
jiealed his oilers of fricnckship, and invited 
him into his kingdom. Voltaire, how^ever, 
declined the invitatnin. and chose to reside 
at the ch.^leaii of Madame dii Chatelel, 
at Ciiey, where lie employed his lime in 
mstructmg he* m the polite arts. It was 
here, and for hei use, that he drew' iqi that 
sy^kin of cJnuersal Hi^toiy, which, what- 
e\e.' may be its fidelity, is ceilainly a fine 
specimen of the solidity of In'. jii/Igmciit, 
and his intrimti vicquaintance wath buman 
nature. 

'J'he banishment of M. Vollaiie at this 
time wms Cit short. His friends were 
active in defemlmg his innocence, and laid 
his case befc.e the king in siuli convincing 
lights, that he was pleased to rcholl him 
from exile and restoie liiin to favour. His 
good fortune, how ever, v^ as not of long 
continuance, ant1 only previous lo a new'^ 
ilisaster. Among the number of favourites 
At that time at court was Madame dc 
rokipadour, a Ipdy of as much beauty as 
evsr graced a coup, but of as indifferent 
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She I somP sought his conversation wit]i the 


moraW as ever disgraced her sex. , — r, . ^ ^ l 

had art enough to f^ain an entire asci ndant ! utmost assiduity, and others pretended to 
over the kint;, ami an.l.ilmn !• coiive, t | regal'd hm. as a clangerous member of the 
her power to self-interest. While she I stntc i * 

and her lelalions sold places and dis- It has been already observed, that 
posed of emi.loynuMiU, tlie^iation becaiiie Madafiie dc I'oinpadour was by no means 
almost bankiiipt.* Wretelies raisetLwith- j in Ins esteem Ihis dislike he was ini- 
oLit merit from obseuiity, place all their prudent eiioiigli to publish in a slun'l w 
amhition in wenJih aiul magmlicence. salii^ ni Avhuh the King is reiiresented Us 
Such were hei relations, sairificing eveiy , losing the coinjilaints of the Kingdom in 
public considei at ion*to money, and.eveii^ her sociel), and pietciinigthc alJiiiements , 
witlioiil a blush avowing their rajiacity. | of a mistress to the voice of viitue aiid 
1 liavi‘ before mi‘nli%»ned that i^biltaiie h.*fl j fame. Nothing spieads Sooner than seandij.1 ;*9 
been coii'^ilujt'd* histonogia])hei to the j or' .satiie ; this little peifoniiance was 
king 'Kills post Ind In eii u.uallyVon- ! <juicKlV read .U couft, and the king was 
sideied as the rewnd of tlatfi r> ami iio4 j soon apprised of its author. 'Khe monarch, 
of Initll, and v\as genei.ilU lu^stowed ac- j weak, indolent,, and voliijilnoiis, could 
cordiiigly.,, ( )ui poet, liovvcvc*!', who des- ! not hrooK any ftpeinpt 4o contiol his plea- 
]>is('d his pic'decessors loi biang no better j sines. He lestilicd the severest tiispleasure 
than first llaltercA of state, vVas resolvtsl j aganigt the jioet, but did not think proper, i 
toshowJnsmtegrity, Ihoiii^liallhcexpeiisc I lo banish him m direct (eiins, as he had* 
ol Ins haiipnii'ss. Me nUimaled willi the I been long the favourite ol llie jniblic It 
utmost limnilily Jo his ina|i‘s|\, tliai he I was lesolved to send him a piivate hint, 
r. I i... 11 * ' .i.. .u I .r i,^ i.i 


feared he could not give jiosieiitv those 
favourable iileas of bonis \V vvliicli he 
liad (lone of his jireditcs*^)! ; that a mmd 
filled with lovi' lould leikve no room foi 
that jialenial affection which a king owed 
his jieople, and he concluded 1^' jn^iismg 


ihal It would he satisfactory if he would 
<|uit the kingdom, ('animal FJeury ac- 
^oubngly aeijuainted Voltaire with 
king’s pleasiuv, conti^ry to 

his e\])cctalioiis, lefuled (o go, unless Tiis 
bamshinent was made luibhc. 'J'his was 


Mailame de Komi»adoui’s beauty, but at j a refusal that (|inte lijsi oncerted Ins ene- 
the sairu' time insinuating her arlitiee. limes; howevei, they weie delennined to 
This was enough to banish him fiom ! accoin]ilish that by foii,i‘ which lie' li^d 
eourl, a disgrace gave him not the | lefijsed to .solieiLation An iinexjiect^fit., 


accident effected what all then intrigues 
could noli do In 1749, Ins friend anjJ 
puinl, Madame dii ('hatelet, died. J'or 
her conveisation, he had fonnerly with- 
stood the u\\ nations of the King of 
IViissia ; in lier conversation he found a 
;<i^solace against all the calumnies of tlie 


least eoiuern, as he^evei j»rc*ferrcd the 
liaiKjiiillily of jetireiEent to the glare of 
pageant ly ; 01 jieiliajis it cunght he his 
jieculiai (emjier to dislike all acquaintance 
with lliose who piesumed to he Ins 
snjic'riois. u 

Among his fi lends in Vans, he led the ^ 

life oba man amj a iihilo'^pliq^, and jiro- ^ envious, and the insults of the powerful, 
fessed himself the piotector of indigent |, Whim she was gone, ^hose ties w Inch held 
mcMit. I< very yoi^th wdiose genius lecl to 1 him to his couiitry were lu'okcn, and 
pnetry found in liim an eim/uiager; if consideied himself, in every sense of tJie 
poo" I supporter, and if rich a friend He ■ word, a citi/en of the world. He deter- 
despiswl the couit, and all live hoiiouis it 1 mined to accept the invitation, an^^ w,enl ♦'* 
eouKi bc.Uovv : he laughed at Racine, who , ‘ acquaint ihe (cardinal Fleury witlv'his 
was Tive euougii to die at the frow.\ of a j mtions. 'lilie ^Cardinal gave him per 
lynbit ; vindicated the cause of liberty in mission p, (put France; and VtiUaire ire- 

land of slaves; and, by his single ex- , pared, m Ihc^^year 1750, to set out for 

Z' p u l '<■ ' I'nfsia, to grace the court of its ph.lo- 

tile wits of Vans. However, Ihougli lio sopliic monaich ‘ 

• .■Sj.iso.1 the company of, fourlicrs, tlk’y I bV-slerick 11., wbo b.ail only been 
ib^j not tlniik pvopiM ,10 overlook l>in» : j Prince of Vrtissui wlieiube corresinni.lence-. 
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between him and Voltaire commenced, 
had been for some lime raised to the 
til rone. There was much exjiected from 
him by his subjects while a priii^e ; but, 
when he came to be invested w'lth regal j 
power, he outdid all their expectations, 
lie had be forced to marry, against his 
inclinations, a princess of meiib and 
beauty ; however, while his fathci lived, 
he refused either to cohabit with her, or 
even to see her. It was generally sup- 
posed, that he who had beliaved in such 
a manner while udder jialernal constraint, 
Would aggravate the lady’s misfortunes 
wlicii he came to the throne, lint 'it was | 
(juite otherwise ; the day he was crowned 
she also sliared his hoiumrs, an<l though 
he had not seen s^ier f(u;<*ome years, his 
treatment of her was now changed into 
tile most assiduous complaisance, ii'hose 
who had been his fav^)Ulite^ in imprison- | 
meiit exjiecied to enjoy then monaich’s | 
bounty without rivals; however, in this | 
they were disajipoinled. He knew that | 
the desires of a courtier are an abyss that 
enn never be filled uji : and tliereloie! ' 
insteJfd of lucrative rew'aKls, lie recom- 
pensed their adheifnce to his person by 
iionoiirs. In short, he proved himself in 
every lespcct the failier of liis peojile: he 
reformed the laws, encouraged commerce, 
^(['invited into his dominions the arts 
'‘^nd sciences. These lie endeavoured) to 
•promote both fioni interest and iiielina- 
tibn : his mornings were deiiicated to 
study, part of the day to the review of his 
troops, and his evenings to societ). Inthose 
hours of vacant hilarity he always threw 
aside the king. The persons wlic made 
at this time the most sliming figure at hr* 
court, either for wit oi, learning, w-ere the 
Manpiis d’Argens, Alaufiertuis, the iTaroi; 
^Inilz, and ^Vol^ 1 us. 

The Man] Ills d’Argens was graceful in 
person, regularly featured, and had an 
extr,ei!ie vivacity in his eye. 1 mention 
these trifling particulars only because 
gallantry constilnted tljc heading jiart of 
his character, and for tins he was happily 
formed by nature, lie Always endea- 
voured to unite in himself the man of 
pleasure and the jihilosojiJier, and only by, 
this means called in the assistance of sen- 
timent to refine his enjoyments ; in other 


words, all his philosophy consiUed m 
ejiicurism. He wsas formed foi society, 
spoke infinitely better than he WTote, and 
wrote inhnilely better than he lived. A 
man of pleasure often leads the most 
miserable liH that can be conceived. 
Suchf^wsas his case ; he cfinsidercd every 
abatement in his enjoyments as insupport- 
able ; jiassecJ his day lietw'een rapture and 
disnjipoinlnient, between the extremes of 
agony and bliss ; and often felt a jiang as 
])oignaut foi want of appetite, as the 
\/ietch wlij wauls a meal In tliese in- 
tervals of s])leen he iisiiAlly keot his bed, 
and Ainly lose to -.onie vaiied mode of 
-enjoyment. 

Idle King was delighted with this 
l''reiichman’s wat, and jileased with his 
conversalion ; but was loo wase to give 
him any otlua place at'eourt than that of 
supcrmlendenl of 'the i)leasiires. He was 
enijmwered to invite singeis and dancers 
from abroad, to be maslgr of tliCjCercmonies 
on all couit ehtertanimenls, and on those 
OLcasions to give laws to the King him- 
self ; wlio neve'- cliose to be distinguished 
from the lesl of his subjects, wdieii in pur- 
suit of ple.isure. 

Mlujiejtuis wais a man of very different 
(lisjiosilion. He had led m youth a life 
of academic seventy, and piactised and 
praisui tempefance. He W'as possessed of 
I some genius, but morf industry ; bad read 
I and dige^ed a great deal, and was one of 
that cast of characiters w'Jiich are content 
that there sluuld be suiiordina' ion in the 
literary w’oild. He was jierfectly ac- 
quainted with mathematics, and had read 
softie jHietry : from the one his writings 
j ha\e bon owed giace, from the other 
I solidity. IHo^^ever, th^y all wsiiiil that 
1 characteristic of true genius, originality; 
j and while the reader can <)bserve in them 
i nothing tt\ be cciiMired, they have little 
I that can be the subject of jiraise. What 
I hlaupertuis»w’anted m wit, he made up by 
' jirudence. This is a hap])y suctedaneum 
I to genius, and few' w-ho are possessed of 
: the one in a Very great degree are fcTiind 
I to enjoy the oilier. No levities evei 
carrieef him beyond the bound^bf decency ; 
"no speech of his evei betrayed the least 
d^dike of the ^King’s conduct, or his mea- 
sures ; hence he regarded at first a^s a 
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hatml^'ss goorl-natured man, and this, by | 
degrees grew into esteem ; so that he had ' 
the good sense to make himself iA last the , 
principal favomite. . , 

liaroii I’olnit/ was foimed m the school | 
of adversity, lie had lice**! in his youth 
the spoil of fortune ; lie travelled Ifurope 
without money, and all the friends h' 
made were owing to his address, d'he j 
reader will readily (^onceive that he was j 
now and then oMigial to act the ihrihihcr j 
(Viitiiiistni'. iwiist be owned, his m- ; 
legnty in those pivemle adwntiiies In.s j 
moie thai\^ on)^' lieen called in (juestioii. j 
Hut, as a companit-'r., with the exception ' 
of Vollane, perhajis none of his cotem* ! 
poiaiies could eveeed him 'riioiigh m j 
Ins writings he ajipears a sCi vile encomiast, | 
in c(»nversation he always mixed something | 
of the misnnthiopist, whieli gave an air of 
slnewdness to Ills observations, and a sliain 
of singularity to Ins manner. II had i 
learned to, lead giankind, not 1)y p :ept | 
but evjierience; and as ifie nc^edy gi*ne- 
rally see the worst side (d those they on- 
verse with, he rc'gaided Ipimaii iiatnie m 
the most disadvantageous. ])oints of view'. 

Wolfe had long been a professoi in the 
University of Ilallc, in Saxony,; brt, in- 
dulging a metaphysical tiiin of thinking, 
he hai>])cned to diffei from the modes of 
s]ieculiUion at that lime established in the 

hools, for which ^1^/* was expelled tin 
tinivei sity. Distress alone was L suffieient ■ 
iccomniemlation to tl e King of Prussia’s 
protection ; he came over tc the C’ourt of ' 
Heilm, and w'as graciously itxeived 
Whatever opinion liis Prussian Majesty 
might have had of tin's piofessor m his , 
youth, hg soon altered his scrntiments, and 
regained him nd her as a J an vd visionary 
than a man of wisdom. The truth is, his 
performances aie. little more tl,ian trilling 
ro*'neinents on the opinions ci l.c'ilimtz ; 
wile being very erroneous himself, cannot 
he ■ spected to have bequeathed precision 
to his (foHoM'eis, 

h lom the joint effoils of the'^e men, and 
of ^oine others, too tedious ti;) mention, 
the King* w^xs resolved to establish a society 
loi the promotion of science and the belles 
letties. The studies of the aendemy werd,, 
divided into four difrcrcy,t dcpartmcfits, 
however, serving to illustrate -or 


advance the other. The first for meta- 
physics ; the second for mathematics and 
expenmeutal philosojihy; the third for 
the laniljuagcs and belles lettres ; and the 
fourlh, Voi" the study and propagation of 
religion. Maujiertins was chosen jH-csideiU, 
and the King himself became a niembei, , 
and gave in his jiapeis m turn. { ) 

Sucliwnsa jucture of the Chnirt of Berlin 
at tlietiine VoJtmre accepted Ills Majesty’*- 
invitation. When the King was apjirised 
of Ins arrival m his domimons, he vicnl to 
meet him, attended oiit'y by one domestic, , 
some mile*! out of town, and gave 1 ini the 
most cordial lecejition f le found V oltaire 
even iiuue than Ins hopes or his works 
had described kimy An easy fluency of 
animated obsel vAfioii generally cornposerl 
his conversation; he had foi some time 
thiown asulc the man ol ^\ll, for the mure 
substanlial charai ler of the man of v^isdom; 
he had lefiued by sluriy all that paradox 
of which he was once so fond , he .issiimed 
neither the character of a misanthrojie, 
lik<‘ Polnil/, nor ol an nndislinguish- 
ing admirer of tlie human siiecies, Jike 
DbXrgeiis. 'I’lie King jierceived Ife W'as 
possessed of more historical learning than 
Maujierti^is, and more sjirighfly sallies of 
imaginalioii than hiniiedf, even m his gayest 
moments. Bui, while I thus describe Vol- 
taire’s sujierionty, bis laiills must not be 
coifcealetl, fie was perfectly conscious 
of Ins own excellence*, and demanded a 
deferencte from his brother jioets which 
they did not clioo.se to indulge. Tins at 
first raised some jealousies, and the King 
perceived fhern ; luit such was his adflress, 
so nicely did he divide liis favours and his 
marks of esteem among these rival wits, 
that each thought himself tlie favounle, 
and* all contributed t»o render the Court of 
Berlin the most polite in luirope. 

Bui, wdialcwuT favours the Kingbcstow'c 
on others, Voltaire enjoyed the strongest 
marks of his friendship and esteem. To 
him he communicated Ins writings, desired 
his advice with reffard to his future designs, 
and made him a partner in the secrets 
of his governSneiit. He was offered the 
ni(».t honourable and lucrative employ- 
ments; but tht^sc he refused, alleging that 
it ufis not ^riches but friendship tliat he 
bought from his connexions xrith kingsj 
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and that he came not to impoverish the 
court, but to improve it. When Jie had 
lested some days after the faticues of his 
journey, he thought it his duty To write to 
his old friend, Cardinal hdeury, and at the 
same time sent him a performance Ascribed 
to the King of Prussia, entitled “ Anti- 
Machiavel.” The letter and the b^ok the 
Cardinal received with the most extierne 
satisfaction, and returned Voltaire his ac- , 
knowledgmcnts in a well written epistle* ; 
111 which he informed him of the pleasure 
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he found in his present ; adding, that if 
the author of this fine performance was 
not a king, at least he deserved to be one ; 
and that iftsuch a man had been born in 
tl)e humblest station, his merits would 
have raiseck hyi> to the greatest. This 
letter Voltaire commuhicated to Frederick, 
and it was, perhaps, one cause of the 
alliance vjiich soon succeeded between 
the Courts of France and Prussia. The 
greatest events often rise from the slightest 
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THE LIFE 


Ri ’chard na^s.h, esq. 



. PREFACE. 


The follnuuiii: Miniioir neither eeVculaled to trijUvnie the readers passions de- 
scription;. of e^al'ltinhy, ^noi to graft fv Jus inafroolena 'loith details of scandal. J he 
amours of coxiombs and the pursuits of dchaiuhces aie as destitute of novelty to attract 
us as they are of variety to entertain: they still pi Isent us hut the same picture apiltine 
loe hai’C seen a thousand fifties repealed. The Hje ,oJ Richard Aash /j u, capable of 
stipplyiine. any cnteriftinnient cf this ^laiuir to a prurient curiosity. Though it xvas 
passed in the very inidst of dehaudiery^ he practised hut feio oj those 7'i('es he ^oas often 
obliged to assent to. , Though Jfc lived cohere gallantry vui.s the capital pursuit, he laas 
never hiioion to favour it by Jus e.xahiple, and 7ohat aiithoiity he had was set ^o oppose 
it. histead. hierefoii', of a romantiP history filleH until warm pictures and fanciful 
advenfiues, the reader of tin* Jollcrwuig account must rest satisfied with a gennuie and 
candid U'lital tonipiled team the papei s he left behind, and of heits ecjually authentic; a 
inifal nut her wiitten with a sphit of satire nor panegynne, end witl^ .scarcely any other 
ih f than that of arranging the materials in their natural ordei . 

lint though lilfle ait has Ikeii used, it is hoped dhat some mtertainmenf may he col- 
lected from the life of a pei son sovniieh talked tf, and yet so hi tie kiwwn, as Mr. Nash, 
file' history of a man w%9 for more than fifty yea i.s presided oi'cr the plea.sures of a 
pedite kingdom, and 7oh(\se lif', thonfi without anything to surprise, was ever inaiked 
with singularity, f/f wvtv’j t^ie affeiitioii eif the prudent age; the pains he took in pursuing 
pleasure, and the solemnity he assumed in n//iistuig trifles, may one day cfaun the smile 
of posterity. At least such a fustoiy is wcR cahulated to .supply a viuant hour with 
uuioienf amusement, ho'S}fi<er it may fail to open the heprt, or^unprove the Miider- 
standing. « ^ 

Yet fus life, furw trifling soever if^may appear to the inattentive, was not withon 'i its 
liCil advantages to tfu publu . )lc wa. the first wlfb eftjfnsed a desire ef society and an 
easiness of address among a whole pecple, 7vho wei e formerly censured by forugiieis for a 
leseivedness e\f behaviour and an aiffrevard timidity in their pi si approaches lie first 
tang/it a familiar uitei course among strangers at Bath and Tunbridge, which sttlL .sub- 
sists among them. That ease oLid open accessfirst aecjuired there, e>ur gent ly brought^ 
bell k to the metropohs,^nnd thus the sofio/e kingdom l^y dcgiees bira me moi e refund by* 
lessons originahy derived fiopi him. 

Had it hern my dt'sign to have made this histoi y moi e pleasing at the expense if tritth, 
it had been easily performed; tut J chose to deseiibe the man as he was, not such as 
imai^uiation could have helped iii eompfeiing Jus picture; he will be found to have been 
a we'eiL man, gow'niing weaker subji\ts, enuf^may be Ccmsidered as resembling a monarch 
oJ Cappcuiocia, whom CiCLgo sOyiewherc calls, ^Hlic little king of a little peciple^' 

But while 1 hai^e heeif careful in describing Uk' monarch. Jus do^iiuuons hai'cclcnined 
no small share oJ niy attention. ] have given an exact aieeuuit of the rise, regntatui/i) ■* 
and nature ef the awnsewuits ( f the nty of Bath; lieno far Nash contributed le'i c.stabM'' 
. nd refne tliiin, and what pteasine a stranger may e\pcct there upon his af^ui^ai. 

^ . h aneciledes as are at oine teute and woitJi preser'i'ing arc produced in their orelciyaud ^ 
lilt sfot les ai L adilul, tsdiicJi, though commonly knerwn, miu’etncecssarilv betciiiQ to this 
history than to the places from whcfecc tiny have been cxti^uied. But 'it is needless to 
point out the pains that Inwe been taken, or the eiitt rlaininent hliat may be expected from 
' . nc peru^l cftlu s pei forma nee. ‘ It is but an indiffei cut tivij' to gam the reader s esteem, 
to be my cnf^i panegyrist; nor is ths preface so muchdcsegiled to lead him to beauties, as 
to demand panton for dejects. 
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History owes its excellence, more to 'we see king? pretending to immortality, 
the writer’s manner than to the mateiials# that;ire now almost*forgotten, and states- 
of which it is composed. The intrigues men planning frivolous negotiations that 
of courts, or the dtvastation of armies, are scarcely outjive tiie signing, 
regarded liy the remote spectator with as It were to be wished ^lat ministers and 
little attention as thc^bquahblcs of a fillage, kingf were left to wri^j theif o^^^l histories; 
or the fate of a malefactor, that fall under jhey are truly^iscful to few but themselves; 
his own obscivation., l|Jie gicat and the but for men who are contented with more 
little, as they )ia\j|.‘ the same senses and j humble stations, 1 fancy such truths only 
' the same affections, generally present are serviceable as may conduct them safely 

the same picture to the hand the through lif* That knowledge which w^e 

, draughtsman : and whether the hero or can turn ko our rcrfl benefit should be most 
the clowm be the subject of the memoir, it eagerly pursife?!. Treasures w^hich we 
IS only man that appears with all his native cannot use but little inciease the happiness 
minuteness about him; for nothing very ^ or even the pitde of the posseSor. 
gieat was ever yet formed from the little i 1 profess to write the histoiy of a man 
materials of humanity. • jilaced in the middle rank of life ; of one 

^'liis no one crfli properly be said tc whose vices anjt virtues were open to the 
^wiite history, but Ik who understands llie eye of the most uiidisceining spectator; 
iTufrl^n heart, and its whole tram of affec- wjio ^was placed in public view without 
lions and follies. Those affe^tidns and power to* lepiess censure or command 

follic.s are properly the materials lie has to adulation ; "who had loo much merit not 

work upon. 'J'he relations of great events to bci^ome lemarkalde, yet too much folly 
nuw^urpi ise indeed ; they may be calcu- to aiiive at greatness. I attempt the 
lated to instruct those very fe\v who go?'cni characleiiof one wlfo Vas just such a man 
‘ the million lioneath: but the gt|icralily of as pniliably you cy' I may be; but with 
niankmd Find the most leal improvement this d iff erencj, that he iie^er performed an 
fntm relations winch are levelled to the action w'hich the woild did not know, or 
general surkice of life, which toll - not how ever foim*;d a wish which he did not take 
men learned to conquer, but hW they jia^is to divulge. In short, I Jiave chosen 
endeavoured to live -not how they gainer^ to write the life of the noted Mr. Nash, as 
the sJiOiit of the admiiing crowd, but how' it will be life ddinealion of a mincl V'lthout 
they acquired the esteem of their fiTieiids disguise, of a man evci Assiduous without 
[^acquaintance. mduslry, and pleasing to his superiors 

’fery man’s own life wmuld perhaps without ail\' suiieriority of genius or um^ci- 
furiiitjli the most pleasing materials for standing. 

history, if he only had candour enough to Yet, if Ijiere be any who think the 

f be stnceie, and skill enfi>ugh to select such | subject of too little impojtaiic® to com' 

parts as once making him^more priulcnl, j manrt allention, and who woulcf rather 
might serve to render*his re;idcrs more | ga/e at the actions of the great lha# be , 
cautious. There are fevi who do not | directed ift guiding their own, i have ortfc 
jirefer a page of Montaigne or Colley iindeninble claim to their attdMion. Mr. 

Ciblicr, wiio candidly tell us what they ,Nash w'as himself a King. In this par- 

thought of the w'oiid ^nd the jvorld liifalar, peihaps no biograjihcr has been 
tlioiight of them, to the moil* stately me- s^ happy as Tliey wiio are for a de- 
moirs and transactions of Kuroiie, wiierc lineation of men and manners may 
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some satisfaction that way, aud those who ' distinguish himself at college was not py 
delight in adventures of kings ami queens | appircation to study, but by his assiduity 
may perhajis find their hojiiJs satisfied in j to intrigue. In the neiglibourhood of 
another. ^ I every university there are girls who with 

It is a matter of vtr;^ liUlc imjiortance | some •beauty, some coquetry, and little 
who were the jiitients, or what w^s the | fortune, lie upon the watch for every raw 
education, of a man who owed so little of 1 youth, more mclined to make love than to 
’■ ' ' ” study. Our heio was quickly cauglA, and 


his advancement to cither.^ lie seldom 
boasted of family q^' learning, and his 
father’s name and ciiciimstanccs were so 
little known, tliaUDr. Cheyne used fre- 
quently to say that .Nash haii no fatluT. 


study. .. cwivi 

went thBough all the mazes and Adventures 
of a college intrigue, before he was se\en- 
Iceii : he offered niaiTiage, tlie offer was 
accepted, but the vvheWe affixir coming to 
..r n:, 4, v.;. a ' 


'P” J VV, 

The J)uc]jess,*or Marlborough one day j the knowledge of his tulois, his happiness, 

ofi the i or jierhaps his futme misery, was pre- 


rally iiig him in ])ulJtc company iqu)* 
ohsciirity of his birth, compared him t# 
(111 Hla 5 , who xvas ashamed of his father. 
“No, madam,” replied Nash, ‘M seldom 
mention my fathej: in company; not be- 
c.nise I have any reason to be*asliamed of 
him, but because he has ^^me reason to 
he ashamed of me.” 

Tloweve^-, thoqgh such anecdotes be 
immaterial, to go on in tlie usual course 


... perhaps 

vented, and he was sent home from college, 
with necessary nrlviec to him, and jirojier 
instructions to 4 \j.s fath*r. 

When a man knows his power over the 
fair fex, he generally commences their 
admirer for the lest of life. That tnuiiqdi ■ 
which he obtains over one only makes him 
the slave of another, and thus he proceeds 
con(|uering and conquered, to the closing 

4 1.. TT.. 1 i-i 


of history, it may be proper to obseivc, 4 of the scene. The army seemed the most 
that RiCHAKi) Nash, Esj^.,the subject of 1 Tikely ^irofcssion in xvhich to display this 
this memoir, was bom *11 the town of inclination for»gallantry ; he tlicrefo^ pur* 
Swansea, in GLiniorganshire, on the 181I1 ' chased a pair of coHnirs, commenced a 
of October, in the year 1674. Jlis^athcr ! professed^admircr of Die sex, and dress^ 
was a gentleman whose principal income ^ to the very edge of finances. Ihit the 
arose from a ])artneiship in a glass-house ; , life of a soldier is more jilcasing to the 
Ins mother was niece to Colonel i'oyer, ■ spectator at a distance than to the person 
who was ki led by t^ivei Cromwell, for | wl^^ makes the experiment. Nash soon 
(lelendmg lembroke C'astle aRainst the ; found that a red coat alone would ncvcB 
rebels. He cckicalcd under Mr. ; succeed, that the company of the fair sex 
JVl.iddocks at Carmarthen.. School, and is not to be procured without expense ami 
thence sent to Jesus College. ()xfonlJtha^ his scinty eomm.ssu.n 
11 oulcr lo iirejiare him for tilt study of procur<ihim the ])ro,,e, reiminnsements. 
n. law. His father had siramcdlns Itltle j He found, too, that the profession of arms 

Tfmm dm hoV'”narlr""‘‘'"-''‘‘T’ •'‘Ucndance and duty, and often 

nati|al „vacity, he encroached upon.those horns he could 

&e .r ’’TroI'aA^r softer purposes. 


slwed that inou^i mucli m^dit be ex- 
pected from his genius, nothing could be 
'•''ped from his industry. A rHind strongly 
turned^td pleasure always is first seen at 
tile university : there the youth fiistVmds 


the life qi a soldier, r|iiilljd the ariny,* 
entered liis n.xme as a student in the Temple 
book.s, and here went to the very sumiiiit 
of second-rate liuAry. Though very poor, 
he was very fi»e„lie s])read the little gold 


1 • <1 ir r T c jv.»uLii HIM mms ne was 
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cold from a cook’s shop, shall dress at six | 
for the side box ; one of those whose 
wants arc only known to their ^undress 
and tradesmen, and their fine clothes to 
half the nobility ; who sjiend more in 
chair hire than housekeeping, and prefer 
^ a bow from a lord to a dinner from a 
t coininoner. • ■ 

In this manner Nash spent some years 
about town, till at last, his geflteel ap- ^ 
pearance, his constant civility, and still 
more, his assiduity, gained him the ac- 
quaintance of several persons qualified to 
lead the fashion both by birth and fyrtune. 
To gam the friendship of the young 
nobility, little more is leciuisile than 
much submission ancl ve^ fine clothes, 
dress has a mechaliical ntmience upon the 
mind, anti we naturally arc awed into 
respect and esteem at the elcgaflce of 
those whom even our reason v\ould teach 
us to contemn. 1 le seemed eai ly sensible 
i)f huhian weakness in this res^jcct ; he 
hi ought a person geii^elly dressed to ! 
every assembly : ho al\va)s made one (/* 
tlitibti w'ho are calkd very good conqiany, 
and assurance gavt^lnm aif air of elegance 

When King William was •upon the 
throne, IMi. Nash*s\as a member of the 
Middle Temple, It had been long cus- 
tomary for the Inns of Court to entertain 
our A'lonarchs iijion their accession ta» the 
■' crown, oi some such remarkable occasion, 
with a revel and pageant. ln*the earlier 
yieriods of our history, poets were the 
conductors of these entertainments ; plays 
were exhibited, and complimcnt.'fiy verges 
were then wiitlcn; but by degrees the 
pageant alone was continued, Sir Johfl 
Davis being the la#t yioet that wrote 
, verses iqxm such aft occasion, in thereigfi 
A^James I, 

This ceremony, which has been at 
, length totally discontinued, was last ex- 
hibited in honour of jving William, and i 
Mn Nash was chosen to conduct the 
whole with projier rJeeftrum. He w'as 
then but a very young n^aii ; but w'e see 
at how early an age he was thought proper 
to guide the amusements of his coiTntry, 
and be the Arbiter Elcf^aiitiarum of hi»* 
time; we see how early he ^ave yntiofs of 
That spirit of regularity for which he after- 


wards became famous, and showed an 
attention to those little circumstances, of 
which, though the observance be trilling, 
the neglect has often interruyited men of 
tlici greatest abilities in the yu ogress of 
their fortunes.** • • 

Iniconducling this enlertainmcnl, Nash 
had an oyiportunity |of exhibiting all his 
abilities, an^l King William was so well 
satisfied with his ^'lerformance, that he 
made him an offer of knighthood. This, 
however, he thought -yjroper to refuse; 
vHiiiJi in a^’ierson of^iis disyiosition seems 
strange. “ 1 'lease your Mkjes^^,” reyilied 
he, when the,offer w*.f> made him, “ if you 
•intend to make me a knight, 1 wnsh it 
may he one of your I'oor Knights of 
Windsor, .and then I shall hawe a fortune 
at least alyjc to siiy^y^c^rt my title.” Yet 
we tlo i^ol find ^hal the King took the 
hint of mcrca^i*ig his fortune ; yierhaps he 
could not; he had at that tune mimbers 
to ()l)l]gc, aiy^l he nijft'cr ca^ii'd to give 
money wulhoiit imyxirlant seivices. 

but though Nash acijuiied no liches by 
hi late office. )iet he gamed many friends, 
or, what is more easily obtained, many 
acquaintances, who often answer the end 
as v^*ll. • In the yiopulous city where he 
lesided, to be known was almost synony- 
mous with being in the road to fortune, 
llow^many little things do we see, w'ith- 
oul merit or w'itJi(^it friends, push them- 
sebes foiward into ymblic notice, and by 
self-advcrtising alfraLt tjlit: attention of 
the day! T’4ie wise despise them, but the 
public are not all wise. T’hus they suc- 
ceed, rise upon the wing of folly or of 
fashion, and by their success give a new 
sanction t^ effrontery. • 

but beftide% his assvwance, Mf. Nash 
had in reality some merit and some vir- 
tues. was, if noUa biilhant, at least 
easy companion. He never fotgot 
good manners, even in the highest warmth 
of familiaftty, and, as I hinted before, 
nev^T w^ent in a dirty shir^ to dfsgrace the 
table of his patron or his friend. H ^ese j 
qualifications might make the furnitifre of*i 
his head ; hut for his heart, tftat seem?d 
an assemblage of the viitues which display 
im honest, benevolent mind, with the; 
vices wdiich ^^ring from too much good-' 

I ftature./ He haul pity for every creatj 
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(libtjcsit;, but wauled i)m(Jencc iii the ap- 
plication of his bencihs. He had gene- 
rosity for the wretched m tli^ highest 
degree, at a lime when his cteditors com- 
plained of his justice. He often sjuike 
fahohoods, but nevcY .hai^ any of his 
harmless talcs tinctured with malictf 
An instance of his humanity is told us 
in The Spectator, tliongh Jiiitiiame is not 
mentioned. Wlicn l^e was to give in his 
accounts to tlie Masters of the IVntpIe, 
among othei ailic^cs, he charged “ Koj- 
making one maij iTapjiy, icT.” llemg 
ipiestioiiedr'ilio-it the meaning of so sti^nge 
an item, he fianklyMcclareid, that hap-^ 
pening to ovcrheai a poor man declare to 
liis u'lfe and a large family of childien 
dial lol would make him hajipy, he could 
not avoid trying .the cxpcrigient. He 
added, that if they didjiot choc^se to ac- 
(jiiiesce 111 hib cliKrge, li<* ivas ready to 
refund the money. The Masters, stuick 
witii such !in uncommon iiiVance of good- 
iiatine, publicly thanked him for his 
benevolence, and desired that the sum 
might be doubled, as aeproof of iheir 


twenty pounds, and had tried all his ac- 
quan^ance without success. Nash, who 
had biil^.some minutes before refused to 
pay a just debt, was in raptures at thus 
giving, an instance of his friendship, and 
instantly lent wdiat was required. Imme- 
diately upon the receipt, the pretended 
boirraivcr goes to the real cieduor, qnd 
gives him the money, who met Mr. Na.sh 
Ahe day aftei. Our hero u])on seeing him 
immediately began his usual excuses, that 
I the bilhard-ioom had s4i-i])i)cd him ; that 
' he was never so damnably out of cash, 
bill that in a few dayi— ‘ My dear sir, 
be under no uneasiness,’' leplied the other, 

“ I would not injergipl >our tramiuillity 
for the world ;^you lejjl twenty jioumh 
I yesterday to our Ti tend of the back stairs, 

' and he lent it to me ; give him your re, 
ceipl,*and you shall have mine." “ Per. 
dition sei/e thee*” cued Nash, “thou 
hast been too many lor me. You de 
manded a debt, he asked a favour; to 
! pay thee would not increase oiir liiend- 
.^np; but to lend him was piocming a 
new friend, by cunlerwng a new j 


satisfaction. 


tion. 


Another in.stancc of his unaccountable Whether men, at the time I am- 


genciosily, and I shall piocced.- Tn<‘,ome talking < j(, • had moie wit than at present, 
transactions w'ilh one of his fiiends, Na.sh 1 will not take ujiim^me to delenrime; 


was bi ought in debtor Iw'enly pounds. 
Ills fiicnd fifcquenlly asked for thentoney, 
and was as often iHiiied. He Jound at 
last that assiduity was likely to have no 
effect, and therefore cdhtiived an lionour- 
able method of getting baclv his money 
without dissolving the friendship that sub- 
sisted between them. One ilay, reluiimig 
from Nash’s'chamber with the usual assu- 
rance of being paid to-inorro\i^, he went 
to one bf their m-itual accfiamvancc, and 
related the frequent disap[)ointments he 
had received, and the little hoces he had 
of belli ever paid. “ My design,” con- 
Iniiics he, “ is that you should go and 
try t i borrow twenty pounds from Nash, 
and bring me the money. I am ajii^ .to 
think he will lend to yon, though he will 
‘ n^l pay me. Perhaps we may export from 
his gencrositv what 1 have failed to receive 
from hjs justice.” His friend obeyed, 
and going to Nash, assured him, that un- 
less relieved by his friendslrp, he shoulcl 
certoinly be undone lie ./anted to borrow 


but ceitain it is, they look more pains to 
show v\hat they had. In that age, a fel- 
low'of high humour would drink no 
hut w'liat ^vas strained through his 
tress’s smock. He w^iulil eat a pair vif 
her shoes tossed up in a frica.see'} he 
wmiild swallow tallow' candles instead of 
toasted (Sheese, an<l even run naked about 
town, as it was then said, to divert the 
ftidie.s. In short tliat was the age of sueli 
kind ,of wit as is tffe most distant of all 
I dlhers from wisdom. * 

I Mr. Nash, as he sometimes jilayed trteks,'. 
I with others, upon certain occasions re-** 
ceived very severe retaliations, li'eing at 
York, and having, lost all his money,’ 
some of his coiji panions agreed to equiji 
him wnth fifty guiifcas, upon this proviso, 
that lie would\tand at the great door of 
the Minster in a blanket, as the peojde 
w'ere‘ coming out of church. To this 
V^oposal he rekdily agreed; but thp', 
DeaiH' passing by, unfortunately knewt- 
him. “ What ! ” cried the divine, Nnslf 
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in masquerade?" “ Only a Yorl^shire j of his cliaracter, he was now hy profession* 
penance, Mr. Dean, for keeping bad ' a gamester, aJirl went on from day’to day, 
company,” said Nash, pointing to his j feeling the vicissitudes of raptuie and an- 
companions. • I in prc^xirtion to the fliietuatKms of 

Some time after this, he won a wager lortuue. 
of still greater eonsetpience, by • riding . Xt this tini^ Loiidon was the only thea- 
y naketl llirough a village upon a cow. i tre ijj Kngland tor i)l«asiire or intrigue. 
This was tlien thought a harmless frolic; A spiut of gaining had been introduced 
at present it would be looked upon with 111 the licentious age of Charles II., and 
delSestation. • had by thfs time thriven suipiisingly. 

Me was once invited by some gentlemen* Yet all its devastations weie confined to 
of the navy on board a man-ol-vvar, that London alone To, this great mart of 
had sailing orders for the Mediterranean. t.wery foil]*, .shaipeii* fiom every coimtiy ^ 
This was soon after pie affair of the levels, dailj aimed for the Miter; but weie 
and being ignoiant of any design against obflged to leave tlit; king*doi^ at the ap- 
him, he took his bottle with freedom. • proach of snhnmer, in order to open a new^ 
Ihit he soon found, fo rise the expression campaignal Ai\, Spa,orthelIagiie. Lath, 
then in fashion, •that 1 ^ was absolutely dunbndge, Scai borough, ami othei places 
“ bitten.” The ship sailed aw^ay before of the same kind heie, we’e then fre- 
he w’as aware of his situation, and 4 ie was quented ‘(ftily by such as really went for 
obliged to make the voyage in the com- relief : *1110 pleiftiiies they alToided were 
pany where he had spent the night. merely niral*; the eonqiany splenetic,- 

Many lives aie often jiassed without a rustic, and vulgar. In this situation of, 
single adveiituie, and I do not know of tilings, peoplT; of fashion hadXio agiecable 
any in the life of our heio that can be siimmei retreat from the town, and usually 
mtll^'d siuh, evccpl what we aic now iV spent that s^a.son amidst a solitude of 
laliiig. Dining thi> vo)^igc, he was m countr) squitjs, jiaisons’ wives, and visit- 
engagement, m whicli his particular mg tenants, or farmeis; they w^anted 
fiiend* w'as killed by liis side, giid he liim- soi^e ]^]ace wheie they might have each 
self wounded in !lie leg. k'or the aiiec- other’s conqiany, and win each other’s 
dote of his being wounded vve arc solely money, ns tiny had done (lining the 
to trust to hus own veracity; but most of vvnUer m 
^Jii^.acquamlance were not much iinjlmed I'o a peison who does nut thus calmly 
believe him, when he boasted on those liace lyings to tfleir source, nothing will 
’ occasions. Telling one day cf the wound ajipear more strange, than how the healthy 
he had received for his country, in one of could ever, consent to Tollow the sick to 
the public rooms at Lath (Wiltshire’s, if those places of spleen, and Jive with tliosc 
I do not foiget), a lady of ilisliiiction that whose fhsoideis arc ever apt to excite a 
sat by, said it was all false. “ I protest, ^loora in the spectator. 'I'lpc truth is, the 
madam,” replied he, “it is true; andi^l. gaming-table was jnopeily tli^ salutary 
cannot be believed, your ladyship may, if font toj vvImcIi such numbiTA, docked. 

■ j^oii ])icase, recede farther inforihaliim, naming vvilr eve 1 be*the jdeasiire o^ the 
' ''aitd feel the ball ill my leg.” rich, while men continue to be men; 

H Nash was now fairly for life entered wliile tftjy fancy moie ha])pmess is being 
intp a new course of gaiety and dissipa- possessed of what they want, than they 
' tioii) and steady in nothing but in pursuit exjienentc pleasure in the fruition of what 
of variety. He was thirty years old, they have. 'J'he wcaltlt,v only stake those 
without fortune, or fistful talents to ac- riches which give no real content, for an 
(juire one. He had hitherto only led a expectation of riches in which ilufy hope 
life of expedients; he*lhanked chance for satishiction. Ly this caltulation, 4 hey 
alone for his support, and having been camfot lose happiness, as #icy begin with 
long precariously supi>orled, he bccany, none; and they hojie to gain it, by being 
at length, totally a stran^r to jmulence ^jiosscssed of something they have not had 
gr precaution. Not to disguise any part •already. ^ 
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'^obably upon this principle, and by 
the arrival of Queen Anne there, for her 
health, about the year 1703, thfi city of 
Bath became in some measure frequented 
by people of dislinclion. The company : 
was numerous enough, to fujin a counfry- j 
dance upon the bckwling-^reen : they^were ' 
amused with a firhlle and liautboy, and 
diverted with the lomantic walks round 
the city. Tliey usually saunftred m fine 
weather in tlie grove,^ bet ween two rpws 
of sycamore-trees. ,Seveial learned jihy- 
siciaiis, Dr. Jorden nnd other‘s had evei* 
then jiraised the sahibiity of the wells* and 
the amuseinents were put under the dfrec- 
t ion of a master of the ceremonies ( 


and tongs, composed the magnificence of 
these temjiorary habitations. 'Fhe city 
was in itself mean and contemptible; no 
elegant ^)mldings, no open streets, nor 
uniform squaics ! The pump- house was 
without any director ; the chairmen per- 
mitted no gentlemen or ladies to walk 
home by night without insulting them ; 
and to add to all this, one of the greUtest 
physicians of his age Loncei\ed a design 
^:>f ruining the city, by writing against the 
eflicacy of the wateis. It was fiom a 
resentment of some affroiTts he had received 
there, that he took this resolution ; and 
accoidmgly pubhsheil a pamphlet, by 
which lie said, “he would cast a toad into 


( 'aptai'i Webster was the predecessor 
of Mr. Nash. This I take to be the .same 
gentleman whom Mr. I.ucas describes m 
his liistory of the U'ves of the (‘/amesteis, 
by which it apjiears that Bath, evc^i before 
the ariival of Nash, was fbifnd a proper 
retieat for men of that profe'-sion. This 
gentleman, fti the year 170!^, carried the 
balls to the Town-hall, each man paying 
half-a-guinea each ball. 

Still, however, the amusements of this 
place were neither elegant, nor conducted 
with delicacy. General .society among 
people of rank or fortune was by no means 
estiUiIished. Tlie nobility still preserved 
a tincture of Gothic haughtiness, amj re- 
fused to kcc]) companv with the gentry at 
any of the public eiueftainment# of the ^ 
place. Smoking m tlu^ rooms was per- 
nntted, geiillemefi and ladies i^j)|)eared in 
a disiespectful manner at public enlertam- 
ments in aprons and boots. With m\ eager- 
ness cominoiv to those whose pleasures ' 
come but seldom, they generally continued 
them toojbhg; and thus they ^ercQ-ei ide red ! 
disguisting by too ftee an eif|uyinent. If ! 
the company liked each othei, they danced 
till morning ; if any person lost It cards, 
h' insisted on continuing the game till 
liiei 'iliould turn. The lodging*^ for visit- ' 
aniL-, were paltry^ though expen.sive ; the | 
dmmg-rooms and other chambers w^re ■ 
fiooiet' with boards, colouied brown with 
bOd* and smuU-beer, to hide the cfirt ; the 
walls were cohered with unpaiiited W ain- 
scot ; the lumiture corresponded with the 
meanness of the architecture ; a few oak® 
chairs, a small lookim^-p-lass. .a ftMuli^r. 


the spring. • • 

In this situatfi^n of things it was that 
Nash first came into tliat city, and hearing 
the thiwat of this physician, he humorously 
assured thejieople, that if they would give 
him leave, he wouhl charm away the poi- 
son of the doctor s to.id, a.s tliey usually 
; charmed the venom of the tarantula, by 
tnusic. He theiefore was immeiliately 
j citijiowered to set iij) the force of a ba%l 
of music, againsi the jiofson of the doctor’s 
reptile. The compand very sensibly in- 
ci eased Nash tiiuniphcd, and tin* sove- 
reignty of the city w\as ^eeieed to him by 
every rank of ])eople. 

We are now to behold this gentleman 
as ai^'ivcd ai a new dignity, foi wdiieh 
natuie seemed to have foimed him: we 
are to see bim directing jdeasure.s, whicli 
none had better learned to share; placed 
ovQr rebellious and lefractory subjects, 
that were^o be ruled only by the force of his 
address, and governing sucli as had been 
.Icijig accustomed to govern others. We 
,see a khigdum beginning with him, and 
se3Kliii|r off Tunbridge a*one of its colonies. 

But to talk more simjily, when we talk 
at best of trillcs. None could ])ossibly con- 
ceive a person more fit to fill this employ- 
ment than Nash. He had some wit, as I 
have said once or Twdee before ; but it 
was of that sor# \>Jiieh is rather happy 
than permanent. Gnce a week he might 
say a good thing* this the little ones about 1 
him t(jok care to divulge; or if they hap- 
l»4?ued to forget theJoke, he usually remem- 
bered to repeat it himself. In a long 
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an imiieiietrable assurance; and thefrccdom ! 
with which he was received by th# great, | 
furnished him with vivacity wj^uch could ' 
be commanded at any lime, and which | 
some mistook for wit. His Ibimer inter- ' 
course among people of fashion in town ' 
had let him into most of the characters of 
the nobility ; and he was acquainWid with I 
many of their jirivate intrigues. 1 1 e under- | 
stood rank and precedence witlfthe utmost | 
exactness; was fond of show and fineiy ! 
himself, and generally set a pattern of it 
to otheis. These were his favourite talents, 
and he was the favourite of such as had 
no other. 

But to balance tliese which some may* 
consider as foililcs, Tie wgs ihantableliiin- 
self, and generafty shanfled his betters into 
a similitude of sentiment, if they were 
not naturally so before, lie W'as lond of 
advising those young men who, by yvmth 
and too much money, aie taught to look 
upon exliavagance as a virtue. He was 
an enemy to ludeness in others, though in 
the latter ])ait of his life he did not inucn 
ategi to encourage a dislike of it by his 
own exanqile. Jshme talked wuth more 
humanity of the foibles of others, when 
absent, tlian he, nor kept thos<e secrets 
with which he w.fs entrusted more invio- 
lably. But above all (if moralists will 
allow it among the number of his virtues), 
though he gamed high, he always pia)ed 
vei y fairly, 'riiesc were Ins {juahficalions. 
Some of the nobility legaideu him as an 
inoffensive, useful companion, the sue of 
whose understanding was, in general, level 
with their own ; but their littltf imitators 
admired him as a person of fine sense, and 
great good breeding. Tims people because 
fond of ranking him i!i the number ijf their 
acquaintance, tohfover his jests, and Be.lu 
Nash at length became the fashionable 
companion. 

^ His first care when made Master of the 

I Ceremonies, or King of Bath, as it is 
called, was to promote a music subscrip- 
tion of one guinea eac^i, for a band, which 
jewas to consist of six gerformeis, who 

ere to receive a guinea a week each for 
^their trouble. He allowed also* tw'o 
guineas a week for lighting and sweeping 
the rooms ; for which he aciountcJ to the 
1 Bubscribeis by receipt. 


The pump-house was immedfetely put 
under the care of an officer, by the name 
of the pumper; for which he paid the 
corporation an annual rent. A row of 
new houses was begun on the south side 
of the gravrf-wltlks, bpfore which a hand- 
some pavement w'as then made for the 
company to walk on. Not less than 
seventeen tor eighteen hundred pounds 
were raised this yaar and in the beginning 
oCiyob by subscription, and laid out in 
repairing the roads ’near tlie city. The 
slittels began to beliefcter paved, cleaned, 
an^l lighted ; the licencc.^of fhe chairmen 
w'ere repie-^scd, and by an Act of Parlia- 
ment procured on this occasiqji, the in- 
valids, who came to diink or bathe, were 
exempted fioni all manner oPtoll, as often 
as they should go out of the city for 
recreat^n. t 

d'hc hoiiset and streets now began to 
imjiiove, and ornaments were lavished* 
upon them oi/cn to tifofusioif But m the 
midst of this splendour, the company still 
W'ere obliged to assemble m a booth to 
drink tea and chocolate, or to game. Mr. 
Nash undertook to remedy this inconve- 
nience, and by his direction, one Thomas 
llafiisofi erected a handsome assembly, 
house for these purposes. A better band 
of music W’as also procured, and the for- 
mer*sul)scriplioii ol one guinea was raised 
to tw'o^ llarrisiii ‘had three guineas a 
week for the room and candles, and the 
music two giiinefs a mnn. The money 
Mr. Nash 'received and accounted for 
with the utmost exactness and punctuality. 
'^j|o this house were aKo added gardens for 
people of rank and fashion to walk in ; 
and the iieauty of the suburbs* continued 
to increase, Vtwithstrfnding the* oppesi- 
lioii that W’as made by the corporation ; 
who at tl^at time looked upon every useful 
improvement, particularly without * the 
walls, as ^dangei oils to the inhabitants 
within. 

kJis dominion was no^ exteiTsive and 
secuic, and he determined to support i^ 
with the»btiictest attention, ljut in or^r 
to proceed in everything li]^ a King, he 
was resolved to give his subjects a law, 
^id tlie following Rules were accordingly 
out up in th^ pump-room : — 
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RUI..;S*rO BE OBSERVEn AT BATH, humour he m.sht have ii. conversation, lie 
r I r * I used to call a iis torpedo : whenever 

1. “That a visil of ceremony*! first ! lotaa * 

comings, and another at away, are 

all I hat is expected or desired by ladies of 
quality and faslium, --' extent lyi pertinents, 

2. “ That ladies comniL; to the ^)all 


apjioint a time for their footmen coming 
to wait on them home, to prevent disturb- 
ance and inconveniences to themselves 
and others. • 

3. “ 'That ^^eiitleuien of fashion never 

apjieaiint; in a morning liefore ^he ladies, 
in go\Mis ai^d show lireeding Jtnd 

respect .• 

4. “ That no person take it*ill that any 

one goes "to am^ther’s jilay 01 breakfast, 
and not t^e ‘xcejit captious l)y 


he graspec^il, it benumbed all his faculties. 

Jiut were we to give laws to a nursery, 
we shoijd make them childish laws ; his 
statutes, though stupid, were addressed to 
fine gentlemen and ladies, and were pro- 
bably received with symjiathctic a])pro1jya- 
lioii. It IS ceitain they wcie in general 
religiously* ohsened by his subjects, and 
e-xeciiled by him with imjiartiality; neither 
lauk nor foitune shieldt^l the refractory 
liom his resentment. 

d'he kalis, l)y his directions, were to 
begin at six, and to end at eleven. Nor 
Vould he suffer them to continue a moment 
longer, lest mvalj^fs might commit iiregu- 
larnics, to counteract tlif Ix-nefit of the 


5. “ riml no -enftenmii givo'liis tickcl I'-'crytlniig was o be pc.fonnecl 

foMlu- balls to ‘any but Vmlcwiihwn. ! •" •‘'•>^1 Imll uas to 

N.l). I'nless be It.ts none' of Msacqua.nt- i "j"; ^ 1’*='- 

sons of the hieliest distinction inesent. 


sons of the highest distinction ])iesent. 
Wlicn the minuet concluded, the lady was 
I to lelurn to hei scat, and Nash was to 

I 17. ..I I t. 


This 

eeiemuuy was to lie observed by 
succeeding coupfe ; ever^ gentleman being , 
obliged to dance witli two ladies till the ‘ 
minuets were over, v'hich generally con- 
tinued two houis. At fight the country- 
dances were to begin; ladies ol quality, 
according to their rank, standing up fust. 
Aboift nmc o’clock a short interval was 
allowed furriest, and for the gcntlenich t( ^ 
hcl[» their jiartners to tea. That over, ^ 
the company were to puisne their amuse- 
ments till the clock struck eleven. Then 


*-anc'e ^ , 

6. “ 'I'hal genllomcMi crovtding before 
(heladiesat the ball, sliow ill-manners; and , - 
(liat nonv <l>. so fur tlic futmc.-c.xiupl | 

such as respei t nobody but ihemselves, < 

7. “ riiat no gentleman or lady take 
it ill that anothei dances before theii^; -- 
exceiH such as have no ])i<‘tence to dance 
at all. 

8. “ 'I’hat the elder ladies and chiyren 
DC content with a Sk^cond licnch at the 
Dali, as being past orliot come^to per- 
fection. 

q. “ 'fluit the younger ladies take notice 
how many eyes ob.serve them. — N. J». 

This does not extend to the 1 Iav«-at-alls , 

10. “ Tliivt all whispeiers of lies ami ' masted of the coiemonies entering the 

scandal be; taken for tlicir authors. , ^^ll-**<^c)m, ordeied the music to desist by 

11. ‘iThal all ^repcalei ^ of •such lies . 1 he dances discoii- 

and scandal be sluinned b^all company, ^ ^^Jid some ttnie allowed for be- 

— cxcejit such as have lieen guilty of the i ^^^mig uiol, the hulid^ were handed to^*! 
sain^.* crime. — N.B.* Sevcial nil^n of no j fl‘<^‘ir cdiairs. V 

charr>cter, old women and young ones of j l-ven the royal family themselves hadj 
quesiioned rcjiutation, arc gr«it authors wiake him deviate"' 

of li ' 14 these places, being of the sect of i any of these ^ules. The Princess 
levellers.” • 1 Amelia once npjdymg to him for one dance 

• • j nioie, after he iiafl given the signal to 

«6l'hesc l®ws were written by Mr. Nash i withdi-aw, he assured lier royal highnes.s 
himself, and^iy the manner in whict they that the established rules of Bath resem- 
are drawn up, he undoubtedly designed ,J>led dhe laws of Lycurgus, which would 
them for wit. The reader, however, it | fldmil of no alttValion, without an utter 
feared, will think them dulf. But Na.sh , subversion ofiall his authority 
wa^ not born^a wiitcr; for whatever He was not less strict with regard to ■ 
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the dresses in which ladies and [jeiitleincn 
were to apj^car. lie had the stronijest 
aversion to a white apron, andf absolutely 
excluded all who ventured to appear at 
the assembly diessed in that mr^iner. I 
have known him on a ball night strip even 

the Duchess of , and throw her 

apron at one of the hinder benchei among 
the ladies’ women : observing^ that none 
but Abigails appeared in white aprons. 
This from another would be an insult ; hi 
him it was consjrlored as a just reprimand, 1 
and the good-natured duchess acquiesced ' 
in his censure. • * | 

lint he found more difficully in attackini^ 
the gentlemen’s lycgjdanties ; and for 
some time strove, but Hi vain, to prohibit 1 
the use of swords. Dfsputes arising from ! 
love of play were sometimes altei^ed with 
fatal effects. To use his own expression, 
he was lesolved to hinder j)Cople from 
doing “ what they had no mind to Imt 
for some time without effect. However, 
there ha})pened about that time a ilu*:! 
between two gamesters, whose names vM'e 
%''a|/lor and Clai-ke, which helped to pro- 
mote Ins peactw.ble intentioms. They 
foiighl by torch-light in the grove ; Taylor 
w a-, run thiough the body, btlt lived seven 
years after, at which time his wound 
breaking out afresh, it caused his death., 
('larke from that time pretended to be a 
(^trakcr, but the orthodox brethren*^never 
; ‘ cordially received him among their num- 
ber ; and lie died at London, about 
eighteen years after, in povcity and con- 
trition. From that time it wms thought 
necessary to foibid the wearing of SAVonls 
at liatli, as they often tore the lailies 
clothes, and frighted them, by sometimes 
appearing upon tiilhng occasions. •Whyn- 
r ever, therefore, Nash heard of a challenge 
> given or accepted, he instantly had both 
i parties arrested. The gentlemen’s boots 
' also made a very desperate stand against 
‘ bim ; the country •.quires were by no 
means submissive to lii% usurpations, and 
probably his aiithorify alone would never 
have cairied him tlnoigh, had he not 
reinforced it with lidicule. 11 c \^rote a 
song upon the occasion, which, for th« 
lionour of his ]mctical* talents, th 4 i world 
shall see, 


FRONTINEILA’S JNVITATJ()N''rO THE 
, ASSEMBLY. 

Come, one and all, to IToyden Hall, 

F or tflerc’s the asscmldy this night ; 

, None bill prude fools 

Miiniwiuuinrirs .ind rules ; 

We IIoydAs do dscetiLy sliy:lit 

* Come, trollops and slatterns, 

Cocked li.its and wliite aprons, 

This best our modesty suits ; 

For why should not we 
In dress be fls free 

* As Ho|[;s-Norton s([uiies in boots? 

The keenness, seventy, and particularly 
the goofl ihymes of«this little vior^caiiy 
winch was at that, time fliglily relished by 
many of tile nobility at bath, gained him 
a temporaiy tnum])h. Hut t» push his 
victories, he got up a imppel-show', in 
which Punch came in boolecraiidsjuirred, 
m the clmiactcr of a*country sc^uire. lie 
w'as iift rod need* as courting his mistress, 
and havmgt)T)tained her consent to comply 
with his wishes, iqxm goinglo bed, he 
desired to jiftll off his*boots.^‘ My boots ! ” 
icplies Punch ; ‘Svhy, madam, you may as 
well bid me null off iny legs. I never go 
j without boojs ; I never ride, I never 
(lance, without them, and this piece of 
politeness is quite the thing at Bath. We 
ahvays*(lance at our town in bools, and 
the ladies often move minuets in ridiiig- 
hocyds.” Thus he goes on, till his mistress, 
grown impatient, kicks him off the stage. 

Fro» that tim 0 few ventured to be seen 
at the assemblie'^n Bath in a riding-dress ; 
and whenpxT any gentleman, through 
ignorance or haste, ajqieared in the 100ms 
ill booV;, Nash would make up to him, 
gnd bowing in an arch manjier, would tell 
him that he had “ forgot his hor.se.” 
Thus hejw^a^at last completely victorious. 

“ Holiscjiie coai'ti 

Qiios neque Tydidcs iicc Lans^aius Achilles 

Non ai^ii doniUere clAcm " 

lie began therefore to reign without a 
rival, ani lik(i other kings had Ins mis- 
tresses, flatterers, enen^ies, tijd calum- 
j niMors. The amusements of the place, 

I however, Avore a very different aspeft from 
1 what tlicy did formerly. B^gularit^'e- 
I pressed pride ; and that, l^sened, people 
of fortune became fit for society. Let the 
'Morose andjgrave censure an attention to 
jiforms and cergmonies, and rail at those 
1 whose only Imsiness ij is to reiplate 
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them , bftt, though ceroniony is very dif- 
fereiil from politeness, no country was 
ever yet polite that was not^lirst cere- 
monious. 'rhe natural gnulalioh of breed- 
ing; l)ej;ins in sava^m (lispis1,j)rocecds tft 
indiffeieiice, irnj)iov^;s intcf afteiition, by 
devices refines into ceremonious obsCTV- 
ance ; and the tnnilile of beini^ceieTnonious 
at leni;th jnodnees ])o]iteness,*eleg.ince, 
and ease. 'I’liere i^, thc^vcfore, some merit 
in mendinj; society, ^eveii in one of tlie 
inferior steps of this* j^radal ion and no 

man was nioie lnv|)jiy in this lespcct tlfan 
JNasli. In e\V‘ry*nalioj; theie aie enough ; 
who have no other business (»r care but | 
that of bii^in^ pleasure ; and lie taui^hl I 
lliein wlio l)i<i at siith an auction, the art | 
of l)rocurini;* what they sout;lil, without 
diiniiiisliini; I lie [)lea%ire of others. 

'I'lie city of bath, by •such assiduity, 
soon hecaine the thenlie of siifrflner ainuse- 
fueiits for all ])eo|)le of fashion ; and tlie 
manner of sjfhndmi;*the day* there must 
amuse any but such as disease or spleen 
liad m.'Kle uneasy to themselves. 'J'he 
followinjT IS a faint picture outlie pleasures ^ 
that scene affords. UiK)n*a straiigei’s | 
ariival at bath he is welcomed by a peal 
of the Allbey bells, and, m the iiex^ place, I 
by the ^ oiee and music of the city wails, j 
Kor these civilities, the imgeis have gene- 
rally a present made them of half-a-giiiiiea, 
and tlie waits of half-i^cron n, o^i more, 
in jiroportion to the person's fortune, 
geiieiosity, or oslenlation. 'J'hese cus- 
toms, thougli disagieeable, are however 
liked, or iliey would not continue. 'J'he 
greatest iiicoijiniodily attending them i^ 
the distill bailee iJie bells must give the 
sick. li^it*the pleasure of knowing the 
name of every fanifly that c#nic.s to town 
recompenses the inconvenience. Invalids 


liberty walking in the private walks 
belonging to Simpson’s assembly-house ; 
a crown o%half-a-guiTiea is also given to 
the booksellers, for which the gentleman 
is to hav^* what books he pleases to ;ad 
at his lodgings, and at the colfec-house 
another subscription is taken for pen, ink, 
and pajflrr, for such letters as the siib^ci ibcjr 
shall write at it during his stay. 'Fhe 
k^hes, too,* may subscribe to the book- 
sellers, and to a house by the pump-room, 
for the advantage of leading the news and 
foi enjoying each othei’s eonversalion. 

Thingi being thus ailjusted, the amuse- 
ments of the 'day are generally bogim by 
batliing, which is no ^in])1easing methcKl 
of jiassing away :^i hour ^r so, 

'i'lie baths are li^e in number. On the 
south-w est side of the Abbey Church is the 
King's fiath, w’hich is an oblong square; 
tlie walls are full of niches, and at every 
corner aie steps to descend into it: this 
hath is said to contain 427 tons and 50 
gallons of water ; and on its rising out of 
tluwgroiind ovei tlie sjiriiigs, it is soinelinies 
loo hot to lie endured by*th()se who lijghf 
theiem. Ad|<)iniiig to 4lie King’s bath, 
there is anotlier, called the Queen’s bath ; 
this IS o^ a*nioie temiierale w^annili, as 
borrow mg its water from tlie oilier. 

In the south-w'est part of the city are 
lliree other batlis, vi/ : the I lot Bath, 

, whiclfis not nuicli inferior in heat to tlie 
j King’s ball:^ and contains 53 tons, 2 liogS"- 
! heads, and ii gallons of walei ; the Cross 
Bath, which contains 52 tons, 3 liogsheads, 
land II gallons; and the Lejiei’s Bath, 

I which IS flot so mucli frequented as the 
rc^t. 

The King’s Bath (according to the best 
I observations) will fiirii*^ about nine hours 
! and a half ; the Hot Bath in about eleven 


aie fond of news, aiuTiipon the fi^t sound hours ami a half; ami the Cross Bath in 
of tlie bells ev'erybody sends out to in- about the same tune, 
qiiiii .jr w'liom they ring. 0 Tlie hours for bathing are commonly 

Aftr* Uie family is thus welcomed to between six ^nd nin^ in the morning, and 
Bath, iL is* the cusioin for the master of it the baths are evt^y moining supplied with 
tp goilo the ]mhlic places, and subscribe fresh water; for wTien the people have 
twe guineasiitthc assembly-houseS^ow^ards | done bathing, th# sluices in each bath are 
the balls anclt music in the pump-lwiise, ' jjulled^up, and the water is carried off by 
for which he is entitled to three tickets ! | 3 rains*into the river Avon, 
every ball night. IIis next subscriptioit * In ll^e morning*the lady is brought in a 
is a crown, half-a- guinea, 8 r a guinea,^ close chair, drdfesed in her bathing clothes, 
acccfHing to his^rank amf quality, for the , to the bath; and, being in the water, the 
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woman who attends presents her with a | Another part of the company divert them- 
littlc floating dish like a basin ; info which se]ves#with reading in the booksellers’ 
the lady puts a handkerchief, I snuff-box, | shops, or^ire generally seen taking the 
and a nosegay. She then traverses the air and exercise, some on horseback, 
bath ; if a novice, with a guide ;*if other- | some m c^j^cht^. Some walk in the 
wise, by herself ; and having amused her- ! nujpdows rounfl the lown, winding along 
self thus while she thinks proper, calls for ' the side of the river Avon and the neigh- 
her chair, and returns to her lod^ngs. | bouring canal ; while others arc seen 
The amusement of bathing Jis immedi- 1 sealing sofne of those romantic piccipices 
ately Succeeded by a general assembly l)f that overhang tin? city, 
people at the pump-room ; some for plea- ' When the hour qf dinner diaws nigh, 
sure, and som^lo drink the hot waters. / and the company ^ire returned from their 
'fhree glasses at three different times is different reci eat ions,* tv ])rovisioiis are 
the usual portion* for every .drinker ; and gfneraUy served w;th the utmost elegance 
the intervals between every glass are en* and jileiity. Their mutton, butter, fish, 
livened by the hawioiiy of a small band and fowl, are all allowefl to be excellent, 
of music, as woil as by^rtie conversation of and their cookery still exceeds their meat, 
the gay, the witty, or the forward. After dinner is over, and evening piay- 

I'lom the pump-rooni the lad#es, from ers endAl, the conTjiany meet a second 
time to time, withdraw to a female coffee- lime A the nuilip-house. h'lom this they 
house, and fiom thence return to their retire to the walks, and from thence go 
lodgings to brcakfiist. ^'he gentlemen to drink tea at the assemb^-houses, and 
withdraw to their coffee-houses, to read the rest of the evenings arc concluded 
the papers, or converse on the news cither with balls, ])lays, or vi.sils, A 
the day, with a freedom and ease not to theatre was erected in the year 1705, by 
L)C*found in the hietro])(klis. subscription, by people of the highest 

People of fashion make public break- rank, who permitted their arms to be cn- 
fasts at the assembly-houses, to which gravel^ on the inside of the house, as a 
they invite lheir*ac(iiiain1ances,* and they piudic testimony of theiiTibcralitylow^ards 
sometimes order piivalc concerts; or, it. Every Tuesday and Friday evening is 
when so disposed, attend lectures on the concluded with a public ball, the contri- 
arts and sciences, which arc freijiuently butions to which jire so numerous, that 
taught there in a pietly superficial manner, the pi 4 ce of eaeft ticket is trifling. 1'hus 
so as not to lease the understtnding, while Path yields a cc^itmued rotation of diver- 
they afford tlie imagination some amuse- sions, an(4 people of allw^ays of thinking, 
rnenl. The private concerts aie performed even from the libertine to the melhodist, 
ill the ball-rooms; the tickets a crown have rt in their power to complete the 
each. •flay wnth employments anted to their 

Concert breakfasts at the assemli/y- j inclinations, 
house sometimes ingke also a jiart of the j In tIJs n^nner ev^iy amusement soon 
morning’s amus^nent here, the Apei^es improved uider Mr. Nash’s adminfetra- 
of which arc <lefrayed by a subscription j tion The magistrates of the city found 
among llie men. Persons of rank and that lieVas necessary and useful, an^ took 
fortune who can perform are admitted into every opportunity of ]ia>ing the same 
the orchestra, and find a jdeasure in join- respect #0 his fictitious royalty that is 
mg wdth the jicrformens. generally extorted by ^eal ]iojvcr. The 

Thus we have yie# tedious morning j silme satisfaction a young lady finds upon 
fairly over. When noon apjiroaches, and i being singled out at her first appefrance, 
church (if any please to^o there) is done, | or an 'applauded poet on the succeil of 
some of the company appear uijon the 1 his •first tragedy, influciiftjd him. All 
parade, and other pi^blic walks, wh^ie ! admired him as an extraordinary cliarac- 
they continue to chat niul amuse each ^ ter; and some w’ho knew no better, as a 
other, tib they have form efi parties for the f very fine gE?ntleman. He was perfectly 
play, cards, or dancing for the evening. I happy in their little app]^use, and aActed 
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JiL lepf^ih sometliing particular in his dress, affair to publish the gentleman’s name of 
behaviour, and conversation. • whom ft is related. In the year 1725, 

Ilis CGiiinairf wns smnohimic.. hn therc cami to Bath a giddy youth, who 

had just resigned his fellowship at Oxford. 
He brought his whole fortune with him 
there; it was but a trifle ; however he was 
resolved to venture it all. Good fortune 


Av.Tv.rj.vv-.vj. UVJ v^iiLiiJW J V tvA*. le/l LLlllW 

seemed* kinder than could be expected. 
Without the smallest skill in play, he won 
a^uni sufficient to make any unambitious 


His equipage was suiiqUuoys, and he 
usually travelled to Tunbridge in a post 
chariot and six greys, ,witl>, out-riders’^, 
footmen, French -liorns, aful every other 
a])j)endage of expensive parade. He al- 
ways woie a wliitc liat ; and, to apologize 
for this singnlaiity, said, he duf it purely 

to secure it from lieing*^ .stolen ; his drq,ss a^uni sullicicnl to make any unamlntious 
was tawdry, tlioiigli qot jierfectly genteel ; man hapjiy. His desire of gain incitasing 
he might be coiiNiderei^ as a Beay of seve- .with his gains, in tlie Od^ober following 
nu generations, aHclin lus appearance he, lie was at all, and added four thousand 
m some measure, mo^ud the faslpons pounds tb his.lormer ca]ntal. Mr. Nash, 
t le last .ige with those of tile present. , yne night, after losing a considerable sum 
lie peileeWy underslofirl edegant expense, to this undesci\iiig.sow of fortune, invited 
and geneiall)^ passed Jus time in the very , him to supper. ^Sir,” eWed this honest, 
best (.onipany, if persons of the first dis- ; though veteran gamester, “ perhaiis you 
tinc ion deserve that ^.t e. • , „,ay im^nne 1 liave invited you, in oLr 

^ dAnand, to have my 10 venge at home; but T scorn 

uhal liiKiiices weie to siijifidrl all this .so inhospitable an action. 1 desired the 

■nei^, 01 jyieie t)ie tieasuivs that gave fiivour of your comjiany to give you some 
nni such freVjuent oppoitunfties of dis- , advice, which, you will pm-doi/me sTr 
playing his benevolence, or lus vanity? y#u seem to stand in need of. You are 

ano lur pai of Im clmraclci‘~his taIcnK , lorro.it of success ; but fiieic will con*' .f 
. S . nanicsloi ; for by t;ammg alone, at . tune, when you will ie]>e»it havino'le/l file' 

that penod of winch 1 speak, he kepl.up ' calm of a Collette life' for the Uutmlent 

... fc 

'S'l:., :s ' fr 

Bath swarmed; and imonu this cks Mi ‘ a stiai.gei tome; but to convince 

Nash was certainly ,o he n'^.inherecl in th. ' ;neaV",r'r 7^7"' 

beginning, only vmiIi this diffcrem'#. ilmr ^ ^ ^ gUMKris, tf> foifeil twenty 

hewantei]\tec’:,nu:,hc;;\'!';'^^^’f^^^^ 

attcMhno a life of jxpedient^; f<,V he was I iiisofey and w^!’nn refused 

Renerons, humane, ami honourable, even '■ ThfhU Ih r • ( ^ • 

though l,y ,irofession a tpimesler,* i „t l„sm.'\ < ons ') li 

A 'heusand instances nnr;hl ho mveu Nasi “ ‘-™siderahle sum, pressed Mr, 
of Ins ii-esrity, even m this infainous pro- ' idaym.r deen ” A ^'"l “f 
fessior. Ijereliis^a nerosityoften impelled lave hTs Grace a hum7^ ‘ 

him to rcl in eontiadiction to his iiitere5t fed im il>, ' i ' g”"’*:'''’. t<> for- 

hertser he found a novice in the hands ’ In tl! s he lost' a sum 

he found an. in. ! 
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duke fi>r that time desisted ; but so strong ^ vv^ere found to result from a pci-fjiission of 
was tlie furor of play upon him, that soon 1 gaming, at length attracted the attention 
after, losing a considerable sumi at New- ■ of the lc;gislature, and in the tw^elfth year 
market, he was contented to pay the of George IJ. the most prevalent games 
penalty. jft that tim^were declared fraudulent and 

When the late Eail of T d was a unlawful, hivt^ry age has had its peculiar 

youth, lie was passionately fond of play, modes of gaming. The games of Gleek, 
and never better iileascd than with having IVimero, lii-and-Tn, and several others 
Mr. Nash for Jus antagonist. .Nash saw ' now expl(f.le(l, employed 0111 sharping an - 
with concern his lordship’s foible, awd cestois; to thesC succeeded the Ace of 
undertook to cure him, though by a vefy llearts, Tharaoh, Basset, anti Hazaid, all 
disagreeable remedy. Conscious of his. games oj' chance .lil\e the fonner. But 

own suiierior skill, he determined to en- | tliftugh in these the chances seemed equal 

gage him in single play fo^ a veiy con- t<f the novice, in general tlfosc wdio kept 
sidcrablc sum. llis lordshi]), in propoi^ the bank w’ere considerable winners. The 
tion as he lost his^ai#e, lost his temper Act, therefore, passed upon this occasion, 
too; and as Jic apyuoached the gulf, declared all such games and lolteiics illicit, 
seemed still moie eager for niiii. lie and directed that all who should set up 

lost his estate: some writings put such ga«ies should* forfeit two hundred 

into the winners possession; his veiy ])oiind^, to l)e*levicd by distress on the 
equipage wms deposited as a last stake, oflcndci's |;f)ods; one-thiid to go to the 
and he lost that also. But, w'hen 0111 informer, the residue to the poor. Tlt^ 
generous gamester had found his lordship Act fuithef dcclaiecl, tha^ every jierson 
suffieiently punished for his temerity, ke avho played in any place, exce])t in the 
relurncd all; only stipulating, that* he royal palace where his majesty lesidcd, 
Jlhtuld be paid fiNO thousand ])()unds .slioiild forfcjl fifty pounds, and should 
whenever he slu^ild think ])ropcr U) make be condemned to pay tieble costs in 
the tlemand. How'cvcr, he never made ca^ of an appeal, 
any such demand during iTis Mordship’s uii* law was scarcely made, before it 
life; but some time after'his decease. Ml. was eluded by the invention of divers 
Nash’s affairs being in the w\ane, he de- frajidulenl and deceitful games ; and a 
maiujed the money of his lordship’s heirs, particular game, called Passage, -was daily 
w'ho honouiably paid it without aii^ hcsi- juaclitcd, and Olidtnbutcd to the ruin of 
, Nation. t tlioiisands. Ti^prcvent this, the ensuing 

But w’hatever skill Nash might have year il w^js enacted, Hiat this and every 
accpiircd by long practice 111 ]ilav, he was othci game iinented, or to he invented 
never formed by nature for a successful w'lth one die, 01 more, or any other in- 
gamester. He w^as constitutionally ])as- #>liumenl of the same iiatuit;, w’ith numbers 
sionate and geiieioiis. To acquire a ]^t- , thereon, should be subject to a similar 
fection m that art, ajnaii must be naturally penaltyj awl at the same time^ the per- 
phlegmatic, resijiTed, and cool f c^cly .sons play in^^iuth siicfl instruments sl*oiild 
,«,pfission must learn to obey con liol; but be punished as above, 
he /re(|iiently was unable to rcsliam the 'l'his%mendnienl*of the law soon gave 
violence of his, and w'as oflen betrayed by birth to new' evasions ; the game of Rolly- 
this means into unbecoming ludcness. or Po’ly, l\Vrlboroiigh’s Battles, but particii- 
cltildish impcrtinenrj ; was somelinies a larly the K O, were set-up; and, strange 
minion of foil line, ancles oflen de])iessecl t(T ob.scrve, scieral of those very iioble- 
by adversity. While others made con- men w ho harl given theii voices to si^preijs 
siderablc fortunes at llnf gaming-table, he gaminif were the most readyio encoiaage 
was ever in the powei- of chance ; por did it. •'Pliis game w^as at firstHset up at Tim- 

weii the intimacy with which he was liridge. It w'as invented by one C k, 

ceived by tl;e groat, place him ii} a st.ate ^and carried on between him and one Mr. 

. of independence. * t A e, pi^])r^etor of the assembly-room 

The considerable inconv«iiiences that at that place ; and was reckoned cxti^iely 
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profitable to the bank, as it {,^'iincd two | not reflect without surpnse at the folly of 
and a half per cent, on all that was lost the geiitleinen and ladies, in suffering 

I themselves- to be thus jiarcelled out 

As all gaming was suppressed but thi^ , between a ])ack of sharpers, and to be 
Nash was now utterly dest/iite of any 1 defraudod of their money, without even 
resource tliat he c( uld expect from ^is the show of opposition. The company 
superior skill and long experience in the thus divided, Mr. Nash once more availed 
nrt. Tile money 1o I )e gamed in private liimsclf^f their ]>arlies, and prevailed njioii 
gaining is at best but trifling, and the them to uipte their banks, and to divide 

ofiporliimty precarious* The minds pf the gains into three shares, of which he 

the geiiL'ialily of nviiikind shrink with reserved one to himself, 
then cijcumstaiices ; a*id Nash, ^ipon the L Nash liad hitherto enjojfjd a fluctuating 
immediate prosp^ct*of ])overty, was nbw.j fortune; and liad he taken the aiUantage 
mean ciiougli (1 will gall it no worse) lo | of the present, opportimfty, he might have 
enter into a eonh-deracy with* those low I been for the future not only above want, 
creatines to ev.ade the law, and to share , but even in circiimslf.iices of oinilence. 


tlic plunder 'I'he occasion was as follows, 
d'hc piofits of the table were, as I observed, 
divided between C' * k the invt^itor, and 
A -e the loom-kecper, ‘The fiisf year’s 
jiiofitswere extraordinary, anfiJV - e, the 
.o()in-keepcr,^now b^gan to wish himself 
sole proprietor. The combinfitions of the 
woitlilcss arc ever of shoit duration. The 

nextyear,theiefore, A e turned C — k 

out of his room, and set up pie game for 
himself. The gentlemen anti ladies who 
fiei]ueuted the wells, unmindful^ of ihe 
immense profit gained by these reptiles, 
still eoiitinued to game as befoie ; and 
the keeiier was triumphing in the success 
of his politics, when he was informed, 
that C— - k and his fiicflds had luted the 
cner to cry the game down. 'Idle consc- 
tjuences of tins would have bt^n fatal to 
A - — e’s interest ; for by this means frauds 
might have been discovered, which would 
deter even link most ardent lovers of ]day# 
JnmicdiateJ^', therefore, while the cner 
was yet dipon the walks, h# ajjihed to 
Mr.*Nasli to stop these proftedmgs, aiul 
at the same time offeied him a fourth 
sliargof the bank, wfnch Nash w%s mean 
Liioiigh to accept. This is the greatest 
bh-, m his life ; and this, it is h«ped, will 
find parilyil*. . 

'I'he day after, the inventor offered oiTe- 
half 6f the bank; but this Mr. Nash 
lh(5,ight pr(fper to refuse, being *pie-eu- 
gaged to A — Upon which, being dis- 

ajipoinled, he applied to one Mr. J e* 

and undei his protection another tabl^ 
was set up, and the company seemed tO| 
be ij dded equa’Jy betn een them. T can- 


Had he cautiouv’}^ enijihiyed himself in 
computing the benefits of llie table, and 
exactmgr his stipulated share, he might 
have soon grown rich ; but he entirely left 
the man.agemeiK of it to the peojile of the 
looms ; he took them (as he .says in one 
of his memorials upon this occasion) to be 
hinicsl, and never iiKiuired what was won 
or ^osl ; and it is ]>robable they were 
oldoin assiduou‘j. in infbrming him. • f 
find a secret pleasure iif thus displaying 
the iiisecuiit^ of fiiend.ships among the 
base, 'rhey pretended P'iy regu- 
larly at fust ; but he soon discovered, as 
he says, that at 'I'linbridge he had suffered 
to the amount of two thousand guineas. 

In flic meantime, as the E O table 
thus succeeded at 'runbndge, Mr. Nash 
was resolved to introduce it at Bath, and 
previously asked the opinion of several 
hwyers, \^ho declared iL no way illegal. 
In consequence of this, he wiote to Mrs. 
A*- — e, who kept one of the gieat rooms 
.at Hath, acquainting Jier with the profits 
atl^mdifig such a schen)|;, and proposing 
to have a fourth share with her and Mr. 
W , the pi-fipi letor of the other room, 
for his authority and protection. To this 
Mr. W- — and she returned for answer, 
that they would graM hhn a fifth share ; 
winch he coriseniqd^lo accejit. Accord- 
ingly, he made a journey to London, and 
bespoke two taljks, one for each room, at 
the ra^^ of fifteen pounds each table. 
yThe tables we^e no sooner set up at 
Ixith, yian they were freijuented by a 
greater concoufse of gamesters than those 
at luubridge. Men of tha., infamous 
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profession, from every part of the kingdom, 
and even other parts of Europe, flocked 
here to feed on the ruins of each other’s 
fortune. Tliis afforded anoth^* oppor- 
tunity for Nash to become rich; but, as 
at Tunbridge, he thought the peojje here 
also would take care of him, and therefore 
he employed none to look after his interest. 
The first year they paid him wlfat he 
thought just ; the next, the won^an of the 
room dying, her son paid him, and showed^ 
his books. Some time after the people" 
of the rooms offcied him one hundred 
pounds a year each for his share, which 
he refused ; every succeeding year they 
continued to pay him less and less, until 
at length he found, ^s |je pretends, that 
he had thus los^ not le^s than twenty 
thousand pounds. * 

Thus they proceeded, deceiviijg the 
public and each other, until the legisla- 
ture tliought proper to suppress these 
seminaries of vice. It was enacted, that 
after the 24th of June, 1745, none should 
be permitted to keep a house, room, or«i 
place, for playing, upon pain of such fof- 
ieitincs as were cteclared^in former acts 
instituted for that purpose. 

The legislature likewise amended a 
law, made in the reign of Qiibcrt Anne, 
for recovering money lost at play, on the 
oath of the winner. By this Act, no per- 
son was rendered incapable of being a 
witness ; and every person present 
gaming-table might be summoned by the 
magistrate who took cognizance of the 
affair. No privilege of parliament was 
allowed to those convicted of having 
gaming-tables in their houses. Tffose who 
lost ten jiounds at one time were liabl^ 
to be indicted within six months after 
the offence was ccynmilted ; and beinj^ 
convicted, were to be fined five times | 
the value won or lost, for the use of the 
poor. Any offender, before conviction, 

I discovenng another, so as to be convicted, 
j was to be discharg£d from the penalties 
incurred by his own offends. 

By this wise and ju.<ft Act, all Nash’s 
future hopes of succeeding^ by the tables 
were blown up. He had now only^the 
justice and generosity of his confederates 
to trust to ; but that he s?)on found be 
a vain expectation ; for, if w<? can depend 


on his own memorials, what at (jne time 
they confessed, they would at another 
deny; and though upon some occasions 
they sceme(^ at variance with each other, 
yet when they were to oppose him, whom 
th2y consideiijifl as,a common enemy, they 
generally united*with confidence and suc- 
cess. He now therefore had nothing but 
a lawsuit to confide in for redress; and 
this is evei^thc last expedient to retrieve 
a desperate fortune. He accordingly 
threw his suit into Chancery, and by this 
means the^pubhe became acquainted with 
whad lie had longendeUvojiied to conceal. 
Thly noy^ found lh«i he was himself con- 
,cerned m th*e gaming-tables, of which he 
only seemed the conductor ; anti that he 
had shared j art of the spoil^ though he 
comjdained of having been defrauded of a 
just share. • * 

The sliccess of his .suit was what might 
have been naturally expected ; he had but 
at best a bad cause, £yid as Ufc oaths of • 
the defendant^ were alone sufficient to cast 
him in Chancery, it vas not surprising 
tliat he was nonsuited. But the conse 
quence of tlnsjiffair was much more fatal 
than he had imagined : it lessened him in 
the ^teem of the public ; it drew several 
enemies against him, and in some measure 
diminished the authority of any defence 
he cquld make. From that time (about 
the year 1745) I find this good-natured 
but misguided mait involved in continual 
disputes, every <friy calumniated with 
some new glander, and* continually en- 
deavouring to obviate its effects. 

Upon Ihese occa.sions his usual method 
was, by printed bills handed about among 
his acquaintance, to inform Ihe.public of 
his most Jriv^e transactions with some 
of those crei^res witt whom he h!ld 
formerly associated ; but these apologies 
served raAer to blaclten his antagonists 
than to vindicate him. They were in 
general extremely ill written, confused, 
obscure, and sometimes unintelli5ij)le. By 

lhes 5 however it appeared, that W 

was originally obliged to him for the rdlort * 
of compafiy to his room ; thatfl.ady HfJ 

who harl all the company beffre W ’s 

jjroom was built, offered "Nash a hundred 
pAinds for his protection ; which he re- 
fi^^ed, having* previously promised Jto 

JMM “ 
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support rMr. W . It appears by these | 

apologies, that the persons concerned in j 
the rooms made large fortiinesj while j 
Nash still continued in pristine mdigencc ; , 
and that his nephew, for whom he had at | 
first secured one of tlwi rof^ns, was l^ft \ 
in as great distrcsv as he. ^ j 

11 is enemies were not ujion this occa- j 
sion contented with aspersing him, as a 
confederate with sliarpers ; they even as- 
serted, that he embezzled the subscjrip- ; 
turns of gentlemen and ladies, which were ' 
given f(jr useful or charitalile^ juirposesii j 
But to such asj^rsfons he answered d?- j 
daring, to u^c his own expressiogi, bdbre 
(lod and man, that he never "diverted one«5 
shilling of llie said subscriptions to his j 
own use ; nor was he ever thought to have 
done it till new enemies started up against 
him. * * ! 


harmdny and good order of society in tnis 
place.” 

This'carries little the air of a bagatelle ; 
it rather sf-ems a sermon in miniature, so 
different are some men in the closet and 
in conversation. The following I have 
taken at random from a heap of other 
memorials, all tending to set his combina- 
tion vfiih the afore-mentioned parties in a 
proper light. 

• “ E O w^as first set up in A e’s room, 

\he profits divided between one C k 

(the inventor of the gaiiip) and A e. 

“The next year A e, finding the 

game so advantageous turned C k out 

of his room, and set the game up himself, 

but C k and Ins&'iends hired Ine crier 

to cry the game ckiwn ; upon which A — - — e 
came running to me to stop it, after he had 
cried it- once, which I immediately did. 


Perhaps the reader inay^be citrious to 
see one of these memorial?, written by 
himself ; :%! 1 wilj indulge his curiosity, 
merely to show a specimeil of the style 
and manner of a man whose whole life 
was passed in a round of gaiety and con- 
versation, whose jests wtye a thousand 
times repeated, and whose company was 
courted by every son and dayghtgr ot 
fashion. The following is particularly 
levelled against those who, in the latter 
part of his life, took every opportui^ty to 
traduce his charade^ 

“ A MONITOR. 

“ ‘ For the Lord hateth lying and deceitful lips.' 

—Psalm ^ 

“ The curse denounced in my motto is 
sufficient todiitimidate any person wdic^is 
not quite, abandoned in their evil ways, 
and who have any fear jf (Jod before | 
tlTeir eyes ; everlasting lurnings are a ' 
terrible reward for their misdoings ; and i 
nothing but the most hardened sinners ! 
./ill oppose the judgment of heaven, | 
hi 'ng without end. This reflection must | 
Ifc shoyksng t^ such as are conscious to 
themselves of having erred from the sacred 
dictates of the Psalmist ; and who, follow- 
H\g the Wind impulse of passion, daily 
forge lies •and deceit, to annoy their 
neighbour. But there are joys in heaven, 
which tliey can never arrive at, whdse 
wji' idy is to destyy^he peace afd 


and turned the crier off the walks. 

“ Then A e asked me to go a fourth 

with him in the bank, which I consented 

I to. C k next day took me into his 

I «room which hehad hired, and proffered me 
' <6 go half with him, which 1 refused, 

being engaged [lefore t <5 A e. • • 

I “ J e then set up frhc same game, and 

^ complained that he had not half play at 
, his roorft ; ^lpon which! made them agree 
to join their banks, and divide ecjually the 
; gain arul loss, and I to go like share in 
' the bank. 

“ 1 , taking them to be honest, never 
inquired *vhat was won or lost, and;-^ 
thought they jiaid me honestly, till it was 
discovered that they had defrauded me of 
2,000 guineas. 

“ I then arrested A e, who told me I 

«iust go into Chancery, and that I should 
begin with the people of Bath, who had 
yheaK‘d me of ten tijnes as much ; and 

told my attorney that J e had cheated 

me of 500, and wrote me word that 1 pro- 
bably had it not under his hand, which 
never was used in play. 

poll my arre.siting'A- e, I received 

a letter not tog prosecute J e, for he 

would be a very good witness ; 1 writ a dis- 
charge to J— ♦e for 125/. in full, though 
I he pever paid me a farthing, upon his 
J telling me if his debts were paid he was 
not ^^(orth a shining. 

Every article of this I can prove frcmi 
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A^-e’s own mouth, as a reason tWat he physic ; no matter for qualifications, he 
allowed the bank-keepers but 10 per cent, that makes vigorous pretensions to either 
because I went 20, and his suborning is sure'* of success. Nature had bv no 
. . . to alter his informational means formed Mr. Nash for a ; 

“Richard Nash.” his person was clumsy, too large and 
• awkward, l^is* features harsh, strong, 

This gentleman’s .simplicity, in trusting and , peculiarly irreguftir ; yet even with 
persons whom he had no previous reasons those disadvantages, he made love, be- 
to place confidence in, seems to be*one of came a ui^ivcrsal admirer of the sex, 
those lights in his character which, while ami was univeisaHy admired. He was 
they impeach his understanding, d(f postfiessed, at least, of some requisites of a 
honour to his benevolence. The low and lover. lie had asskiuity, flattery, fine 
timid are ever suiiiicious', but a heart im- clothes, aikd as much wit as the ladies he 
pressed with honourable sentiments, ex- aildfessed. W il, flattery, Vnd,finc clothes, 
pects from others s^mpathetui sincerity. he fiscd to say, wer® enough to debauch 
But now that we have viewed his con- |i a nunnery. ’ But my fair readers of the 
duct as a gamester, afnd«een him on that present day are exempt fiom thi^ scandal ; 
side of his character, wjiich is by far the and it is no matter now, what he said of 
most unfavourable, seen him <leclming their grandmothers. ^ 
from his fomier favour and esteem, the As NesPoi was a man of three ages, so 
just con.scqucnce* of his quitting, though Nash sPnietimes humoiously called liim- 

but ever so little, the ] 3 aths of honour; self a beau of Oiree generations. He had 

let me turn to those brighter parts, which flaxen bobs siKiceeded^by majors, * 

gained him the affection of his friends, the 1 winch m their turn gave way to negligents, 
esteem of the corporation which he as-* | which were at last totally routed by bags 
sistecl, and may possibly attract the attefl- ' and ramilies. ^The manner in which gen- 
ti<Jh#of posterity.* By lijs successes we tlemcn managed their amours, in those 
shall find, that figuring in life proceeds different ages of fashion, were not more 
loss fiom the possession of great talents, diffejpnt ^han their periw igs. The lover 
than from the proptjr application o*f mode- in the reign of King Charles was solemn, 
rate ones. Some great minds are only majestic, and formal. He visited his 
fitted to put forth their powers in the mistress in state ; languished for the 
storm, and the occasion is often w^a^ting favour, kneeled whe^ he toasted his god- 
during a whole life for a great exertion: dess, wiftked with* solemnity, performed 
‘but trifling opportunities of seining are the most trifling •things, with decorum, 
almost every hour offered to the little se- and e\ en took snuff with a flourish. The 
dulous mind, and a person thus emjdoyed, beau of the latter part of Queen Anne’s 
is not only more pleasing, but mqre useful reign wa^ disgusted with so much for- 
in a state of tranquil society. mfllity ; he was pert, smart, • and lively ; 

Though gaming first mtioduced hin* his billets-doux were written in a quite 
into polite company,^ this alone could different ^:ylAto that his antiquated 
hardly have cariied*him forward, w'ifhout predecessor; m: w'as ever laughing at fiis 
(he assistance of a genteel address, much own ridiculous sitiiatipn ; till at last, he 
vivacity, some humour, and some wdt. persuaded the lady to become as ridicu- 
But, once admitted into the circle of the lous as himself. The beau of the third 
beau monde, he then laid claim to all the 1 age, in wMch Mr. Nash died, was still 
privileges by which * is distinguished. | morg extraordinary than either ; "his w'hole 
Among others, in the eyl)»part of his life, ' secret in intrigue consisted in perfect indif- 
he entered himself professedly into the > ference. yhe only way to make love ifo^ • 
service of the fair sex ; set up for a I have heard Mr. Na.sh say, wSs to taUe 
man of gallantry and intrigue ; and, U* we no maiTner of notice of the lady ; which 
can credit the boasts of Jiis old age, he ^•method was found the surest way to secuie 
often succeeded. In fact, th| bii.sincss of ' hCT affections.^ 

love somewhat resem 1 )les the business of ; tHow ever lhes» things be, this gen^e- 
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man’s ainours were in reality very much 
confined in the second and third age of 
intrigue ; his character was loo pitblic for 
a lady to consign her reputation to his 
keeping.. But in the l)eginning of life, it 
is said, he knew the secret ^^istory of tlie 
times, and contribifLed himself to swej) the 
page of scandal. Were 1 u})on the pre- 
sent occasion to hold the pen o^ a novelist, 

I could recount some amours in which he , 
was successful. I could fill a volume with 
little anecdotes, which contain neither 
pleasure nor instruction ; with fcistories oft 
professing lovers, and poor believing girls ' 
deceived by sucli profe.ssions. But ^ch , 
adventures are easily written, *and as easily « 
achieved!' The plan even of fictitious 


I inconAderable fortune, and bluntly tild 
the mother she had better be at home: 
this w'^s at that time thought an audacious 
piece of ii«i pertinence, and the lady turned 
away piqued and disconcerted. Nash, 
however, pursued her and repeated the 
words again, when the old lady, wisely 
conceiving there might be some hidden 
meamflg couched untler this seeming jiiso- 
lence, retired, and coming to her lodgings 
found a coach and six at the door, which 
a sharper had provided to cany off her 
eldest daughter. * • 

I shall beg leave to give some other 
instances oi^ Mr. Nash’s good-nature on 
these occasions, as I have had the accounts 
from himself. Ai tlMi conclusion of the 


novel IS quite exhausted ; but truth, which treaty of peace«^t Utr(jj:ht, Colonel M. 
I have followed here, and ever <lesign to was one of the thoughtless, agreeable, gay 
follow, presents m the affair ofhove scarce , creatutes, that drew the attention of the 
any variety. The mannej jn which one ' company at Bath. He dUnced and talked 
reputation is lost, exactly resembles that i with great vivacity ; and when he gamed 


' by which ?,notherris taken away. The ' among the ladies, he showed that his 
gentleman begins at timid distance, grows attention was cmjiloyed rather upon their 
more bold, becomes rude, till the lady is Hicarts than their fortunes. Ills own for- 
married or undone : .such the substance tffne however was a trifle, when compared 
of every modern novel ; nar will I gratify i to the eleganci; of his •expense ; and Hfs 
the pruriency of folly at the expense of ; imprudence at last w£ft so great, that it 
every other pleasure my narrivtion^may ' obliged him to sell an annuity arising from 

his comlnission, to kecg) up his splendour 
Mr. Nash did not long continue a uni- | a little longer, 
versal gallant ; but, in the earlier yeai*s of j However thoughtless he might be, he 
his reign, entirely gqve up his endeavours j had the happiness of gaining the affections 
to deceive the sex, in drder to become the of Miss L., whose father designed her a 
honest protectoc of tkeir innocence, the very larged'ortune. This lady was courteJlt 
guardian of their reputation, and a friend i by a nobleman of distinction ; but she re- 
lo their virtue, this was a character he j fused his addresses, resolved upon gratify- 
borc for many years, and supported it ' ing rather her inclinations than her avarice 

U/.ft. - T. ‘ 


, . , J J - -- - — 

With integrity, assiduity, and success. •It 
was his constant practice to do everything 
iii^his power to prevent fjital con.se- , 
quences of rash and inconsiderate love ; . 
and there are mapy persons jiow alive, j 
who owe their present happiness to his ; 
having interrupted the progress of an 
an' mrthat threatened to become unhappy, ' 
o; evemcHmin*!, by privately making dieir ; 


The intrigue went on successfully between 
ter and the colonel, and they both would 
certainly have been married and been un- 
don^had not Mr, Nasjj apprised her father 
of their intentions. The old gentleman 
called his daughter from Bath, and offered 
Nash a very considerable present for the 
care he had taken, which he refused. 

In the meantiii*e Cfolonel M. had^in 
intimation hov* h^s intrigue came to be 


Ruaidians or parentsacquanited will, what intimation hot» his intrigue came to’be 
he could discover And his nmnner of , discovered, and, ty taxifm Na^ found 
iisconcerhiig th^e scheme'; was sucli as , that his suspicions were no^t wilhoitfoun- 
^nerallyse'curedhimfromtheraglofthe datfon. A challeiwe ww the 

WuHh'' ^ ™>*»<;o'>scquence, wijich the king of Bath con- 
au!| Imr d^uX« "P '“"y . i-c'OMofhavmgmilydoneh^ duty.lhought 

uj^l her daughter, who.vere people of.o ; proper to detline. As none are permitted 
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to*wear swords at 15alh, the colonef found | “Conscious Lovers." Miss L. was placed 
no opportunity of gratifying his ^resent- in the foremost row of the spectators, her 
ment, and wailed with impatience to find loid oif one side, and the impatient Nash 
Mr. Nash in town, to require pi^per satis- on the other, when the unhappy youth 
faction. ’ appeared in that despicable situaj-ion upon 

During this interval, however. Be found the stage. 3Ui^ moment he came on, his 
his creditors become too importunate for foriier mistress struck* his view^ ; but his 
him to remain longer at Bath ; ^nd his amazement was increased when he saw 
finances and credit being quite exhausted, her fainting away in the arms of those 
he took the desperate resolution of going ' who sat bdiind hfr. He was incapable 
over to the Dutch army in Flander.^ of proceeding, and scarcely knowing what 
where he enlisted himself a volunteer, he did, he flew and caught her in his 
Here he undenAjiit all "the fatigues of a '•arms. 

private sentinel, ^ with the additional • ‘^^Colonel," cried Nash^whfn they were 
misery of receiving no pay, and his friends in somo measure 1*ecovered, “you once 
in Pingland gave out that he was shot at* thought me your enemy, because I endea- 

the battle of . • • ‘ voured to prevent you both from ruining 

In the meantime, the 4 rfbbleman pressed each other ; you were then .wrong, and 
his passion with ardour ; but during the ! you have long had ^y forgiveness. If 
progress of his amour, the youn^ lady’s you love well en^iugh now for matrimony, 

father died, ancHeft her heiress to a for- you fairly hay§ my consent, and d him, 

tuneoffifteenhuiidredayear. She thought say I, that attempts to part you." Their 
herself now disengaged from her former nuptials were solemnized so^n after, and* 
passion. An absence of two years had in affluence added a zest to all their future 
some measure abated her love for the enjoyments. Mr. Nash had the thanks 
cglonel ; and the assiduity, the merit, and of each, and ^e afterwards spent several 
real® regard of tTie gentieman who still , agreeable days in that society which he 
continued to solicit her, were almost loo ' had contributed to render hapjiy. 
powerful for her constancy. . Mj. Nash, ! l#hali beg the reader’s patience, while 
in the meantime, 4ook every ojiporlunity ; I give another instance, in which he inef- 
of inquiring after Colonel M., and found ' fectually offered his assistance and advice, 
that he had for some time been returned This^story is not fiom himself, but told us 
to Pmgland, but had changed his i^ame, ‘ parllyby Mr. Wood,*the architect of Bath, 
^ order to avoid the fury of his creditors, ' as it fell particularly within his own know- 
‘^ and was entered into a company of stroll- ledge, and partly from ayothcr memoir to 
ing players, at that time exhibiting at wdnch he refers. 

Peterborough. Miss Sylvia S was descended from 

He now therefore thought he^wed the ■ one of the best families in the kingdom, 
colonel, in justice, an opportunity of pro- afld w^as left a large fortuile upon her 
motirig his fortune, as he had once sister’s decease. She had early in life 
prived him of an occc^ion of satisfying his been intrtdufcd into the best cAnpany, 
ve. Our Beau tlierefore invited thi lady and contractea a passion for elegance and 
'be of a party to Peterborough, and expense. ^ It is usual io make the heroine 
offered his own equipage, whicli was then of a story very witty and very beautiful. 


one of the most elegant in England, to and such circumstances are so surely ex- 
co|idaet her there. The proposal being peeled, thSt they are scarce attended to. 

^ accepted, the lac?y, ftie nobleman, and j But^ whatever the finest poet cowld con- 
Mr. Nash arrived in^to^n just as the , ceive of wit, or the most celebrated painter 
players were going to begin. imagine pf beauty, were excelled in the' 

Colonel M., who used*every means of \ perfections of this young la(^? Her *- 
remaining incognito, and who wasi too periorTty in both was allowccl by all who 
proud to make his distresses known let* either heard or had seen her. She was 
any of his former acquainta^ice, wtRs now naturally gay, generous to a fault, good- 
degraded into the character of Tom in the ifctured to the highest degree, affabi 
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convorsfttion, and some of her letters and 
other wriUngs, well m verse as prose, 
would have shone amonj^st thos^ of the 
most celebrated wits of this, of any other 
age, harl^they been piiblislied. . 

Hut these grtsat (finjli feat ions were 
marked by anolhPr, which lessenei^ the 
value of them all. She was impnidenl. 
Hut let It not be imagined tli^t her lepu- 
tation or hoiKuii* sufTyed by her impru- 
deiue ; I only mean, she had no know- 
ledge of the us(‘ of money ; she relieved 
distiess by piitlm^ herself in<o tlie^ cir* 
curnstances/if Jie object whose waiits^sbe 
sup[)lied •* , • 

Slie was arrived at tlie age of nineteen,* 
when the ci'owd of her lovtTs and the 
continual repetition of new llatlery had 
taught her to tluii^ she could never be 
forsaken, and never poy. Voung ladies 
aie apt to exjiect a certay-i^v of* success 
fioin a lUimbei of lovei ^ ; and yet 1 have 
seldom seen ^ girUcourted ^by a bundled 
lovers that found a husband in any. 
Hefore the choice is fixed, she has either 
lost her leputalion or li<^’ good sen.se; 
and the loss of either is sidricient to con- 
sign her to perpetual viigiiiity. 

Among the number of this yoyng tady’s ' 

/overs was the celebrated S , who, at I 

that time, went by the name of “ the good- | 
natur<*d man.” 'fliis gentleman,* with ' 
talents that might h^ve done honour to 
humanity, suffered himself to falfat length 
into the lowest '^latc of <let)asemcnt. He , 
llowerl the dictates of «very newest i 
passion ; his love, his pity, his gcneiosity, j 
and even his friendships were all Tn excess ; , 
he was unable to make head against 'ftiy j 
of his seiisations or desires, but they were 
in gcnfral woitliy wishes fA clesiies, for 
he was constitutionally virtuous. This 
gentleman, who at.last died iiv gaol, was 
at lhat time this lady’s envied favourite 
IS piobable that he, thoughtless crea- 
ttlr'' had IK) other prospect' fiom this 
ai 1 ;.r A)flt th*t of passing the pr^;sent 
moments agie'\ably. He only com ted 
‘hssnpation, but the lady’s thoughts were 
iru'd oil IftlD t)iness. At length, however, 
his del)ts amounting to a consiclerable 
sum, he was ai rested and thrown into 
piison. Tie endeavoured gt first to c<m- 
ce”! his situation fioniiJiis beautiful inl^- 


! tress ? but she soon came to a knowledge 
' of his^listress, and took the fatal resolution 
of freeing him from confinement by di.s- 
charging^Il the demands of liis creditors. 

Mr. Nash was at that time in London, 

: and rcf;resenled to the thoughtless young 
i lady, that such a measure would effectu- 
ally ruin both ; that so w^arm a concern 
for the inteiests of Mi. S. would lu the 
first place quite impair her fort me in the 
fyes of our sex, and wdial wms worse, 
lessen hei iC])utalion in those of her own. 

I He added, that' thus bniigiiig Mr. S. 
i fiom ju-ison would be only a temporary 
! relief ; ihak a mind so generous as his 
i would become bankrii])t under the load of 
gratitude ; ami msttad of improving in 
fnendship oi affect ion, r he wmidd only 
study to avoid a ci editor he could newer 
, repay t that though smalKavonrs produce 
. good-will, great ones destroy fnendshi]). 

I These admonitions, however, were disre- 
garded, ami she found, loo late, the pru- 
dence and tiuth of lier adviser. In short, 
i*1icT fortune wa'-' by tliis imsms exhausted ; 
ai'd, with all her attractions, slie fou^iid^ 
her ac(iuaintamc began to discsleeiti hei 
in propoition as she bdeame poor. 

In this situation she acccf)ted Mr. Nash’s 
invitation of returning to Hath. Hi'ju'o- 
mised to introduce her to the best com- 
pany there, and he was assured that her 
mer^L would <lo the rest. Upon her very 
first appearance, ladies of the highest 
distinction courted hei friendship and 
esteem ; but a settled melancholy had 
taken possession of -her miml, ami no 
amusements tlial they could jiropose were 
sufficient to diver! it. Vet still, as if 
from habit, she follovNod the crowd in its 
levities, and freejuerted those places wheic 
all persons endeavoured to forget them- 
selves in the bustle of ceremony and 
I show. 

j Her beauty, her simi)licily, and her 
unguarded situation soon drew the atteii- 
, tion of .1 designiiig wfetcli, who at tlrat 
I time kept one of ,‘iie looms at Hath, and 
I who tlioiight lhat this lady’s merit, pro- 
; jicrly managed^ might turn to good hc- 
count. This woman’s name was dame 
I Lindsey, a creaTirc who, though vicious, 

I was r.i appeijrance sanctified, ami, (hough 
, designing, had some wit and humour. 
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e began by the huml)lest assicKiity to I 

ingratiate herself with Miss S ; showed | 

that she could be amusing as a com^ianion, ' 
and, by freciuent offers of mortiy, jirovcd | 
that she could be usefTil as a friend. , 
'I'hus by degrees she gained an entire 
ascendency over this poor, thoughtless, | 
deserted girl ; and in less than one year, ! 
namely about 1727, Miss S., without ever 
transgiessing the laws of vijtue, had I 
entirely lost her rc]nitation. Whenever 
a person was wanting to make up a j^arty 
for jday at dam# Linds^’s, vSylvia, as she 
was then familiaily called, was sent for, 
and was obliged tfi suffer allj^those slights 
winch llic ricli but too often let fall upon# 
their inferiors in pomt #f fortune. 

In most, eve* the j^i'^atest minds, the 
heart at last becomes level with the mean- 
ness of its condition ; but in tins cbarmmg 
girl, it struggle(1?haid with adversity, and 
yiebled to e\ery encroachinent of con- 
tein])t with sullen reluctance. But though 
in the couise of three years she was in the 
very c)0 of public in.s])ection, yet Mi« 
Wood, the architect, avers, that he coftld 
by the sti^ctcst (aJjsci vat ions, jier- 
ceive her to be •tainted with any other 
\ice than that (»f suffering herself to be 
decoyed to the ga^ibling-lable, and at her 
own hazard playing for the amusement 
and advantage of others. Her friend 
Mr. Nash, therefore, thought ])ioijer to 
induce her to bieak off all connexions 
W'ilh danu' Lindsey, and to •eiU ])arl of 
Mr, Wood’s house, in ()ueen Square, 
where she behaved wdth the utmost com- 
plaisance, regularity, and vntiu^ 

In this situation, her detestation of life I 
still eontimicd. She found that time | 
would infallibly deiyive her of part of 
her attractions, ai*tl that continual* solici- 
tude would impair the rest. With these 
■ reflections she would freipicntly entertain 
hciself and an old faithful maid in the 
vales of Bath, whenc^ er the wx'atlier w'oiild 
permit them lo*w'£#k out. .She would 
even sometimes star^ cjiiestions in com- 
pany, with seeming unconcern, in order 
to know what act of snitide was easiest, 
and which was attended with the smallest 
pain. Wlien tired wdth pxereise, shcgeiif* 
rally retired to meditation, ^nd she became 
habit ualod to early hours of sleep and 


rest ; but w^hen the weather prevented her 
usual exercise, and her sleep was thus 
more difficult, she made it a rule to rise 
from her.b^d, and walk about her cham- 
ber, till she began to find an inclination 
for repose. ^ . 

"[his custom* made 'it necessary for her 
to order a candle to be kejit burning all 
night ill her 100m ; and the maid usually, 
wdien she Vithdrew, locked the chamber 
dtior, and ])ushm|; the key under it be- 
1 yond reach, her mistress, by that constant 
• method, ^ay undislwrbed till seven o’clock 
jn the morning, w'hen*&liy arpse, unlocked 
tht; doQj, and iangj.he bell as a signal for 
the maid to leturn. 

"I'his stale of seeming piety, Vegularity, 
and prudence continued foi; some time, 
till the gay, celebrated, toasted Miss Sylvia 
was sunk*iiUo a housekeeper to the gentle- 
man af w'hos^ foiise she lived. She was 
unable to kt‘e]i company, for want of the 
elegancies of dress, , which ^rc the usna^ 
]iassi)oits anVmg the iiolite ; and was too 
haughty to seem to want them. The 
fashionable, amusing, and the polite 
in society ikJ\v seldom visited her ; and 
fiom being tiiice the object of every eye, 
slie^was^ now' deserted by all, and preyed 
upon by the bitter reflections of her own 
imjnudence. 

I^r. W>)od and part of his family W'erc 
gone to London, and Miss Sylvia was left 
with tfie rest at a govemess at ]lath. 
She sometimes 4aw Mr. Nash, and ac- 
know’ledgCil the friendship of his admoni- 
tions, though she refused to accept any 
other iTfaiks of liis generosity than that of 
iidxice. Vixm the close »f the day on 
which Mr. \Vood was expectqjd to return 
from J.oJido|^ she expressed soroe uneasi- 
ness at ll;e lisa])pointment of not sdting 
him, took parlicAikar care to settle the 
' affaiis 01 his family, *and then as usu,al sat 
i down to meditalit)!!. She now cast a 
retrospect over her past misconduct, and 
her approaching miser)*; sift, saw that 
! even affluence gave her no real hajipiness, 

' and from indigence she thought nothing 
' could l*e ho})ed but lingering calarfllty. 
She !lt length conceived th^ fatal resolu- 
tion of leaving a life in which she could 
tec no cornej for comfort, and teiminaling 
m scene of impi^idence in suicide. 
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resolved, she sal down at her j 
ainmp;-room window, and wdli cool intre- i 
])idity wrote the followuif; lines on one of ' 
the panes of the window : — , • j 

“ O Dcfitl^ ' thou plcasin;? cml of human woe'* | 
'I'hoii cure for life ' thou grouty* good below ' 
Still luaysl thou fly ihe i owfiru and the dave. 
And thy soft sliiinbcrs only bless the l)ra\“ ” 

She then went into company witli tlie 
most cheerful serqnity, talked tff indiHerent 
subjects till supper, which she orclercti to 
be [jot leady in a little liiirary l^elonging 
to the family. Theu- slie spt^nl the re-. 
inainiMg hours ji.etedmg bed-limc^ iji 
dandling two til Mi\ .Wood’s chjldrcif on 
her knees In lelinng froifi thence to, 
lier ch.tiv-bcr, she went into the nursery 
to take her leave of another child, as it 
lay slecjimg m the cradle. Struck with 
tile iimoceiiee of iFiC little h.aDe’s looks, 
and the consciousness oT Iier inTdit.iled 
guilt, she could not avoid^^oiiisling into 
dears and hugging it in hei arms; .she 
then liid her old servant a good night, for 
the first time that she had ever clone so, 
and went to bed as usual. 

It is jirobalile she soon ipiitted hei bed, 
and was seized -with an alternation of 
])assioiis, before she yielded to the ini- 
jnilsc of dc.sjiair She dressed herself in 
clean linen and wliite garments of every 
kind, like a bride-niaid. Her gown was 
])inned over liei bicast, just as a mirse 
pins the swaddlmg-clcr.hes of a;, infant. 
A pink silk ginlle wjjs the instrument 
with which she fcsolved to terminate bei 
niisi iy, and tliis was lengthened by an- 
othei riiaile of gold thread. Tl c end of 
the foimer wvis tied with a noose, and tke 
latter WM I lull roe knots, at a small distance 
Iroiii oij^' anothei. ,■ J 

•Thus prej^ai ed,*shc sal if >wm ag.im and 
lead ; for she left the book open at that 
jilacT in the story of Olymjua, m the Or- 
kando Furioso of Anoslo, wdieie, by the 
P'nfuly and ingratitude of ker liosom 
f ' nul, she v/a,^, ruined and left to the 
mercy of an iinjutying wairld. 'J'hi- fatal 
.even* gave her fresh spirits to go tliiough 
hm tragical purpose ; so, standing upon 
a stool, and dmgmg the girdle, •wliich 
w'as tied round her neck, over a closet 
door that opened into her chamber, .sA 
rcnuameti buspended. IJer*\veiglit, hoA% 


ever, tirokc the girdle, and the poor 3e- 
spaircr fell on the floor w ith such violence 
that hlr fall awaakened a w^orkman that 
lay in thcflumse, about half an hour after 
tvvo o’clock. • Recovering herself, she 
began ♦o walk about the room, as her 
usual custom w^as when she w^anted sleep ; 
and the workman imagining i^ to be only 
some Ordinary accident, aguin went to 
sleep, iajie once more, therefore, had 
fecoursc to a stronger giidle made of 
siber thread, and tins kept her suspended 
till she died, llbr old iftiid continued in 
the morning to wait as usurd for the 
ringing of 2ie bell, 5nd protracted her 
patieme, hour after lioui, till two o'clock 
111 tlie afternoon j»wken the workmen at 
length eiitc‘nng»ihc roi^ii thiougli the 
window, found then unfortunate mistress 
still hanging and (piite cold The coroner’s 
jury being imjianelled,^! ought in their 
veidict luiiac>, and her coijise wms next 
night decently lamed in liei father’s grave, 
at" the cliarge of a female com])amon, 
t\ith whom she had for many yeais an 
nftejiaiable mluuacy 

Thus ended .'i female* wit, a toast, ^tfd 
a gameste loved, aflmired, and for- 
saken : form ] for the delight of sociel), 
fallen bjr imjuiulence ^nto an object of 
])ily. llundieds in Ingh life lamented hei 
fate, and w'islieil, when too late, to redress 
her injuries. They wdio once hail heljied 
I to imjiaii hei foUune, now- rcgietled that 
they had assisted in so mean a j an suit, 
d'he little cllecls she had lelt beliind were 
bought up with the greate'-.t aMtIity, by 
those wh^ desired to preserve some token 
I of a companion that once had given them 
b^ieli deliglit, 'I'lie remembrance of every 
virtue she was possessed of waas now 
igijm^ed by jiity. kjer former follies 
wane few, but the last swelled Ibcm to 
a large amount ; and she remains the 
strongest instance to juisterily, that want 
of jiriidciice alone almost cancels every 
other Virtue. • • 

^In all tins uriiur^inate ladj^’s affairs Mr. 
Nash took a jx'culiar concern ; he directed 
^ her whpi they^dayed, advised her wher 
j she (j^viated from tlieriile'' of caution, and 
Wip)erfornic(l the ^ist offices of friendship 
I after ker decease, by raising the auction 
of her little eflects. 
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^ul he was not only the assislafit and ! 
the friend of the fair sex ; he was also | 
their defender. He secured their persons ' 
from insult, and their reputattons from 
scandal. Nothing offeirded him more 
tlian a young fellow’s pietending t(f receive 
favours from ladies lie jirobably ne\ei 
saw. Nothing jileased linn so much as 
seeing such a piece of deliberate r^ischief 
])unishe(l. Nash and one ol hfcs friends, 
being newly arrived at Tunl ridge froift 
Bath, were one day on the Vkulks, and, 
seeing a young* fellow* of fortune witli 
whom tliey had some slight acquaintance, 
joined him. After the u^i*li 1 chat and 
news of the day was ovei, Mr. Nash« 
asked him, how Ion* h# had been at the 
WelK and what •'.om]xni)P was there ? Tlie 
other replied, he had been at Tunbridge 
a month : but as for tonijiau)’, h# could 
find as good ar^ 'J’ylnirn ball. Not a 
>oul was to be seen, except a parcel of 
gamesters and strumpets, who would 
grant the last favour for a single stake at 
the riiarauh bank. “Look you ther^’* 
continued lie, “ tlmt goddess of midniglit, 
so /Ine at t’other end of the walks, by 
Jove she w'as nnife this morning foi half 
a guinea ; and she there, wlu^ brings up 
the rear wdth jimvdeied hair and dirty 
luflles, she’s pretty enough, but clieap, 
I'lufectly cheap : why, iny b(»ys, to my 
ow'n knowledge, you may ha\e heijitr a 
Ciow'n .and dish of chocolate into the 
bargain — last Wednesday nigtit we were 
happy.” ” Hold there, sir,” eried the 
gentleman ; “ as fiH" your having tlie first 
lady, it IS ])ossil)Ie it may lie tiiiie, and I 
mleiid to usk Iut about it, for she is my 
si'iter; but as to \inir lieing ha]ipy wut^ 
the other last Wednesday, I am sure you 
are a lying rascal,* She i^ my wufe, aixl 
we canu' here but last night ” 'fhebuck 
\ainly asked jiardoii ; tlie gentleman w'as 
going to give him ^nxqier chastisement, 
wdien Mr. Nash internosed in his behalf, 
and obtained his*]>aiTlon upon condition 
that lie quilted Timbrirlgf immediately 
But Mr. Na.sli not only took care, duriip, 
liis adnimistration, to pifitect the ladies 
fiom the insults of our but to guard 
them from the slander-t of each otherf"! 
He, in the first place, ]\jieventc^l any | 
animosit’es that might aiise from ^place | 


and precedence, by being previQusly 
cpiainted wnth the lank and quality of 
almost ^very family in the British domi- 
nions. H^i rfjndeavourcd to render seandal 
ocjiou.s, by marking it as the Result of 
envy and fojr^^ united. Not even Solon 
cou^l have enacted a tviscr law in such a 
society as Batli. I'he gay, the Jiccdless, 
and the iiyc, who mostly compose the 
j group of w^ater-dynkcr<h, seldom are at 
Ihtt pains ol talking upon imiveisal lojncs 
which icquirc conqii^dicnsive thought or 
•abstract iieasonirig.* The adventures of 
tihe*httle circle of their oVn acquaintance 
i or of .some ^names -(if quality and fashion 
( makeup their v\hnle conversation. But 
j It IS too likel), that when w(? mention 
■ those, w’e wisli to dejiress tliam, in ordei 
'to render oursehes ^morc conspicuous: 

! .scandal must t^ciefore have fixed hei 
J throne *at IJa4h ])iefcrable to any other 
jiarl I'f the Kingilom. However, though 
these endeavouis could not totally siqipi ess* 
this custom among the fair, yet they 
gained him the friendship of .seveial ladies 
of distinction^ who Jiacl smaited pretty 
severely iindeif the lash of censure. 

Among this number w'as the old Duchess 
of 4^ar]J)ort>ugh, who conceived a ]>ar- 
liculai fncndshiji for him, and which 
continued during her life. .She frequently 
msfillcfl him m several concerns of a 
private natuie. 1 let letting leases, huild- 
ing bridges, oi for^iing canals, weie often 
taincd on under*his gi^ulancc ; but she 
ad\isedwitl>hnn particular!) in jnircha.sing 
li\ cries for tlie Aiotmeii ; a business to 
which slTe thought his genius hestadapted. 
Rs anything relative to lief may please 
the curic^sity of such as delight in the 
anecdote* aitt letters ^f the gieM, how'- 
e\er dull andmisi])i(l, 1 shall beg leave to 
jnvsent ^lem wath pne or Iw'o of her 
e])istles, collected at aveiilurefrom several 

others to tlie same })urpo&c. 

* 

!Mk. N \Sir, at the Rath. 

“ l^.lenhcjm. Sept. i8, 1724 
“Mr. Jennens will give you an accounf 
how' lutle time I have in n^^ow^er, Sid 
that wall make my excuse for not thanking 
)^)u sooner for the favour of your lettei, 
and for tlie knuble you have given your- 
^If in bespeaking the cloth, which kr^ni 
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sure wiy be jjood, since you )iave under- 
taken to order it. Tray ask Mi.',, jennens 
concerning the cascade, which wiil satisfy 
all doubts in that matter; sh^fiftwit ]»lay, 
wliich it wdl do in great beauty, for at 
least sixTioiirs togethei>and^ runs enough 
to cover all the stones cfinstantly, a^d is 
a hundred feet broad, which T am told is 
a much great er lireadth than any cascade 
is in Icngland ; and tins will l^e yi“l better 
than il IS, wlien it is (|iiitc finished This 
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dalou^ly cheated, if he finds that anything 
can Ik? let better than it has been let, I do 
not ddlibt but he will do it." 


'J'he Duchess of Marlborougli seems to 
have bCeii not a much better writer than 
Mr. Nash ; but slie was worth many 
hundred thousand ])oun(ls, and that might 
consofe liei. It may give splenetic 
])hi!osopl*y, however, some scope for 
Jnedilalion, when it considers what a 


kills i iiicoiiaiion, wiieii u consuicrs wnat a 
wnaler is a gicat addition to tliis place, and 1 ])aicel of stupid Irilles the world is ready 
leiiig tliiity acies, 0141 of which to admire. * • 

. . r 1 r 11 . .t • 1 I -..T. ... 


the lahe being tliiity .n.iv.-i, mi^i \fi wmun 
tile caseade coyies^, and fills into tliccaiiid 


i.itw ii.L . Wliatevei might haji^e been Mr. Nashfs 
that goes til rough tJie bridge, ,il niflkes ■ other cxcelWnces, there was one lu which 
tint look as if it was necessary, wliah* few exceeded him ; I mean hts extensive 
hefoie sfeim*<] so otherwise. I am your hum.inity. Nont' fcil pity more stioiigly, 


most humble seivant 

"S. MARl.HOROUdll. 

" 7 e Mk. Nash, /// ^Ju' Bath. 


and none niadc^gicalcr^L'fforts to relieve 
distress. If I were to name any reigning 
and f«ln unable virtue m the j) resent age, 

, 1 think il should be clfinly. d'hc iium- 
lieiless lienefietioiis jinvalely given, the 


‘ M.idhonuiirli-liousc, May, 17 , 1715 1 >■/ 

‘Sir,- 1 have received the favour of chaiit) 

llMl 1 U‘ ...M. : 


• ■•rv,- I Hcivi, I VfU LUC lilVOUI 01 in . — 

yours of the loth of May, with (hat from the success they meet w'ith, serve to 
Mi. Harvey ; and by last jmst 1 received .of 

a Icllei fiom Mr. Overti/ii, a sort ol a ‘ ni otluT i^especls, yet iiTthis 

baililf and a surveyor, ‘whom I have t-hem. 1 ^now 

em|)loyed a gieat while inion mv estates "'liethei it may no* he .s|)rcadiiig the 
in Willsliire. He is a very aetivc and Nash too widely to say, 

veiy ii'.eful man of his soil He WTites flio*])nnc'ipal causes of 

to me, lliat Mr. Ilaivey has been with noble emulation among 

Imn, and Inoiight Iniii a pajier, wfimli I ^ butceitam it is, no ]irivate man 

sent you. He says T1 at, fiiuliii" he was ‘-^'^jtr esses of .so many as 

a man that was desiio^is to serv-e me, lie : 

h.id assisted Innf all he could, by infoiina- i ^^^ming was sup))iessed, and Hv 

Hons which he lias given ;‘aiicl that he ' I ins life and foitiine, his 

should continue to assist him. I have 

writ to him that he did miglity w^dl. j , ^“>^peiises. 'fdic mont*y he got 


wni 10 mm inat lie dul mighty w^dl. 1 ^xi)eiises. j jic mont‘y he got 

1 lieie is likewise a considerable tenant of i pam he gave away without reliic- 

my laud* Hruce’s, his name u Cannons, wdienevc*r unable to lelicve a 

wj'o has promi^,cd me ( ids *' assistance ! ior assistance, he has 

t()w;ir<l^ ivrorunuMKling teiiaiils for those I to shcfl teais. A gentle- 

‘^’ aa^y l!tapj)ci)s to broken fortune, one day .standing 

ay put him m , ^ chair, ns lie was playing \'i 


towards recornnie 

faims. And if Mt. llaiwey „u,,|,c„s k, 

knhw such a man, he may put him m , ^ - , - was piaymg a 

n.md of It. I am sure you ; ill (Jo me all the ' puajuet for two hundred pounds, 

go ^) you4;an ^ And 1 liope you are sure ' paving with wdiat indifference lie 
that I shall ab.vay.s he .sensible of thct»bh- ( ciiftld imiavouhvliisnering 

^ gat If .Ills 1 Iiave to you, and ever ])c* your ' tnese words I# ajint1w:>r t... 

>st thaiiJJul and obligcal humliie .servant, 

c " S. Mari RuiioucHi. 

" Mr Harvey may conclude to take any 
prices that vverc given you in the paper, 
itjd as 1 know that w§ have been sea 1- 


, -'J — • “^'iavL;jo wmspering 
the e words i# Ollier w^ho stood byT 
..«L*ua^-.>crvam, , J'tavens ! how hapjiy would all that 
s. Mari rohouch. | " #> 0 !” Nash, overhearing 

an.lcne.-l, “Co,and be happy, " 

Alvmt siv,an,l.ihirty years ago a cler- 
syman brought Ins family u, lA, f„; ,l,e 
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baiiefit of tlie waler^^. His wife laboured 
under a lingering disorder, winch it was 
thought nothing but the Hot-well's could 
remove. The ex])enses of Irting there 
soon lessened the poor man’s finances ; 
his clothes were sohl, jiiece by piece, 
provide a temporary relief for his little 
family, and his apjiearance w^as at last so , 
shabby, that, from the number (ft* holes 
in his co.at and stockings, Naslwgave him 
the name of Doctor Cullender. Oifr 
beau, it seems, was rude enough to make 
a jest of ])Ovefty, thofigh he had sen- , 
sibilily enough to telieve it. The jioor 
clergyman combafed his digresses with 
fiirtitiule ; and, instead of attenqiting to* 
solicit relief, endeavmnwl to conceal them. 
Ujjon a living (W thirt)^ pounds a year he 
endeavoured to ntamtain his w ife and six 
children ; but all his resources*at last 
failed him, aiur^ithing but famine was 
seen in the waetched family. The jioor 
maibs circumstances were at Inst com- 
mumcated to Nash; who, with his usual . 
cheerfulness, undertook to relieve him* ' 
.Chi a Sunday evening, at a jniblic tea- 
(frilfking at Harrison’s, lie w'ciit about to 
collect a subscnjTtion, and began it him- j 
self by giving five guineas,, ^ lly tl 
means two luindruil guineas were collected 
in less than two houis, and the jiooi 
family raised from the low’cst despondence 
into affiuence and felicity. A ])oun,ly so 
uncxjiected had a belter influence even 
^npoii the w'oman’s constitution than all 
that either the i>hysicians or the wateis of 
llatli could jirodu»c, and she rccoveied. 
Hut his good offices did not *est here. 

1 le ]nevailed ujxni a nobleman of his 
accpiaintance to piesent the doctor with*i 
living of 160/. a jeiir, which made that 
liap])iness lie ha 4 before produced, wi 
usome measure permanent. 

'Jn tlie seveie w’inter of llie year 1739 
his chanty w as great, useful, and extensive. 
He freiiueiUly, at that season of calamity, 
entered the house’s of*the poor, whom he 
thought too proud to and generously 
relieved them. 'ITie colliers w'ere at this 
time peculiarly distresset^ ; and in order 
to excite comjiassion, a number uf^tliem 
yoked themselves to a* w'aggon loadeti' 
with coals, and drew it iiflo Hatli, and 
lircscnted t to Mr. Nash. 'J'heir«chenie 


had the ‘jiroper effect. Mr. Nash pro- 
curc<l them a subscription, and gave ten 
guineas towards il himself. The weavers 
also shared his bounty at that season. 
Tjiey came begging in a body into Hath, 
and he pre^d^df a plentiful dinner for 
tluv enteitainment, "and gave each a 
week’s subsistence at going away. 

There ci^c few' public chanties to rvliich 
he was not a subscpher,-and many he prin- 
cipally contributed to su]>i)orl. Among 
otliers, 'Mr. Anneslo), that stiange ex- 
•ample of«thc nuiti?bilily of fortune, and 
the imfficacy of our fiuv«, shared his m- 
tciesl n^id Jxnmtyj- I have now' before 
me a well- written letter, addressed to 
Mr. Nash, in older to obtain Ins intcicst 
for that imha]i]iy gentleman : it comes 
fiom Ml. Hendcison^ a Quaker, who was 
Ml. AniTcslcy’j^ father’s agent. This 
gentlemnn warmly esjmuscd the young 
adventurer’s iiUerost, and, I am told, fell 
w'lth him. 

“ London, Octnbci 23, 1756 

“Mv FkiI'.ni), — W hen I had 

the honoui »f conversing with thee at 
Tunbridge, m September last, concerning 
Iha^ nuisl singular .striking ca.se of Mr. 
Aniiesley, whom I have Iciiown since he 
was about .six years old, 1 being then 
em] 4 ()\ed by the bale Lord Haion of 
Ahham, his father,, as his agent. From 
what 1 tnow of tfte affairs of that family, 

I am w'cll assiircfli, that, Mr. Anneslcy is 
the Icgitimante son of the late Foul Haron 
of Allham, and in coiisecpiencc iheicof is 
entitled* to the honours and estates of 
Anglesey. Weie 1 not well nssiired of his 
right to those lumouis and .estates, ] 
w'oiild nol gi^ countei^ance to h^s claj^m. 
I well remen^er, that thou then madest 
me a lU’^mise to asiyst him in .soliciting 
> a subscri]>tion, that was then begim at 
iTunbndge; but as that place was not 
' within tht? limits of thy province, thou 
' coi\ldsl not jiromi.se to xlo iifii^h there. 
Hut thou saiilst, that in case lie would go 
to Hath in the season, thou w'ouklsi’ther; 
and there sliow' him how ?nnch tTR)u 
woukfst be his friend. ' • 

^ “ And now, my good friend, as the 
season is con^c on, and Mr. Annesley now 
at Hath, 1 beg 4 cave to remind tli^ of 
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that prtMiiise ; and that Ihou ViU keep 
in full view the honour, the everlasting 
lionoiir, that will naturally redftund to 
thee from tliy bencvolcuce, aiac> eiown all 
llic goo(l actions of thy life 1 say, njiw 
in tlie vale of life, to a distressed 

young nohleman, fo extricate so imii|ense 
an estate from the hands of ojipression ; 
to do this, will fix such a ray^of glory on 
thy memory, as will sj^eak foi tli thy jiraise 
to future ages. This, wath great iesji«ct, 
IS the needful, froro thy assured hTieml, 

“ Wini,: AM IJl'.NDKKSON 
“lie pleased to give my respects W 
Mr. Amiesley and h.s Spouse^” • 

K 

Mr. Nash punctually ke])l Ins wool with 
this gentleman, lie began tlie siibscriji- 
tioii himself with the utmost libeiality, 
and jirociited such a list of eiiroiiiageis, 
as at once did hoiioui to Annesley’s 
eaiist' and their own •generosity. Wliat 


rcprolch to his own nieicenaiy dispositi m, 

' and took his daughter once moic into 
favour! I wish, for the dignity of history, 

: that the <,c(]uel could be concealed ; but 
the young lady *i an away with her footman, 
before 'half a year was expired, and her 
husband died of giief. 

In general, the benefactions of a ge- 
nerous mail aie but ill bestowed. - Ills 
heart seWom gives him leave to examine 
Jhc real distress of the object which .sues 
foi pity ; his good-nature takes the alarm 
tt)() soon, and lit besUn.'s his fortune on 
only aii]>arenl wretchedness. Tlie man 
naturally fivigal, on the other hand, seldom 
relieves ; but when he does, his icason, 
and not his seiisatiofis, generally find out 
the object. K\*ejy instance of Ins bounty 
is tlieiefoie jieiinauent,' and bears witness 
to his^ieiievulciice 

Of all tlie inimeusi^ims which Nash 
lavished upon real or ajijiaient wieLchcd- 


a pity it we, tliai this money, which was ness, the effects, aflci a few years, seemed 
given for the relu-t of indigence only, to disappear. I Iis money was generally 
went to fec'd a set of lejddes, who batten to support immediate want, or to 

uj'on our weakness, misenps, and vice! rcheve inijuovident mdoleiici?, and ihcVe'-''' 
It may not be known to<lhe gener.ihty fore it vanislic'd in an lioiii l*erl.ajVs, 
of my readers, that the last act of the towards the close of lilT‘, were lie to look 
eomedv called “.■Ic'.op,” whicli was rvlded round on |hc thousand he had relieved, 
to the hrencH plot of liouisault by Mr. he would tmd but fetv made bnppy, or 
Vanbiugh, was taken fioin a stoiy told of fixed liy lits bounty m a state of thriving 
Ml. Nasli ujion a similar occasion. lie industry: it was enough for him, that he 
hailiii the eaily part of life made jiroposals gavc^ to those that wanted; lie never 


of maiiiagc to Miss V" , of'l) 


reflected that charity to some might im- 


his affluence at Oiat tiitte, aii<l Llic favour jioverish Winself without relieving them ; 
winch he was 111 with the nok ility. readily he seldom considered the merit or th^'* 
induced the young lady’s father to favour nidiistry of the petitioner; or he rather 
Ins addu sses llowevei, u])oiV opiming fancied, ^hat misery was an excuse for 
the affair to tierscK, she candidlv told hftn indolence and guilt. Jt was a usual .say- 
her affeelK.us were jilaced upon another, fng of his, when lie went lo beg for any 
amltliat she eoukl mu prisih^ coinidy. pcison in disliess„lhat they who could 
liougli tins answer salistl^^l Mr. Nash, »toop*to the meannessfcif solicitation must 
it was by no ineaiii sufricieiit l|i appease certainly want tlie favour for which they"’ 
tlie»lallicr ; and he peremptorily insisted petitioned, 

ui>i>n lu-i (ibeitiem L’ Thinjjv were earned [ii Ihis manner, therefore, he rave away 
(0 1 e Iasi eslremity, when'Mr. Nash immense sums of his own, and si. II irrealer 
under .<,k to senlelliealTan-: and desyrinj; " ' ],e jirocure^l " others Ills 

•ownSsII'f ‘■'''■''.'".'f "’“y "'■-'S whentanj person was proposeil 

own hainl presented h.s m.stieis to Inn,, to him as an ohjoet of cUaritk {o go 
t.|ctherw!tb a fortune equal to wind lier round with his*h,i first among the nl 
father mteiiTled lo give her. Such an b.lity, aeeording to theii rank and so on 
indud ‘,T 'r''™' generosity Inad a,, ^iP he left scarce a single person unso^ 
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taijk. They consider, in some nnfasure, j 
every benefaction they prt)cure as given 
by tlieiuselves, and have at once tile plea- 
sure of ])eing 1 liberal, without*, the self- 
rcpioacli of being iirofiise." 

But of all the instances of NasIi’sJ:)ounty, 
none does liim more real honour than the 
pains he took in establishing an hospital 
at Batli, m which benefaction, Infwevcr, 
Dr. Oliver had a great share. ^This was 
one of those well-guided charities, dictated 
by leasoii, and sujipoited by prudencer 
By this inslituyion, the diseased poor 
might recover health, when incapable of 
leceiving it in any tither jiart (if the king- 
dom. As the disorders of the ]K)or\vho^ 
could expect to find rcjief at Bath were 
mostly chronica^ the expanse of nianitain- 
ing tliem there was found more than their 
parishes thought proper to afford.* d'hey 
therefore chose ^''«ihUp])ort them m a con- 
tinual slate of infirmity, b) a small allow- 
ance at home, rather than be at the tliarge 
of an expensive cure. An hospital there- 
fore at Bath, it was thought, v^ould be au 
».‘Assylum to those disabled creature^', aftd 
v^ndd, at the sairte time, ^ give the physi- 
cian a more thoiougli insight into the 
efficacy of the W'ateis, fioni tlie regularity 
wdlh w'hich such ])^tienls w'ould ])fi obliged 
to take them. 'I'liesc imhicemcnls, there 
fore, influenced Dr. Oliver and Nash to | 
promote a subscription tow^ards such a 
lienefaction. 'I'lie design w'as set on* foot 
.so early as the year 1711, l^it was not 
'"^completed till the year 1742. This delay, 
which seems surj)ri;jing, w\as in fact owung | 
to the w'aiu of a proper fund for carrying 
the woik into execution. What 1 said 
above, of charity being the characteristic- 
virtue of the present^ age, wall be more 1 
fully evinced by annparmg the old and I 
'.new subscriptions for this liosj-iital. These ' 
w,ill show the dilferencc betw^een ancient 
and modern benevolence. When I rim 
my eye over the list of tho-ie wlio siib- 
S scribed in the yci^r 1^3, I hud the sub- 
scriptions in general seldom rise above a | 
guinea each ])erson ; so that, at that lime, i 
with all their effoits, th«y were unable 
to raise four huudred pounds ; bi^t m ; 
about twenty years aflcr^ each particula^J 
subscription was greatly n]rreased(%— ton, I 
twenty, thirty pounds,, being th^ most 


ordinary turns then subscribed, and they 
)on raised above two thousand pounds 
for the purpose. 

Thus, dpelly by the means of Dr. 
Oliver and Mr. Nash, but not without the 
assistance o^^the. good Mr. Alien, who 
gave them the sfone fo*-- building and other 
benefactions, this hospital was elected ; 
and it is at present fitted up for the rexej)- 
tion of on Inin (bed anej ten patients, the 
cas^s mostly jxaralytic or leprous. 

i'he fwllow'ing coiulitions are observed, 
.jirevious tp adrnittaijce ' — 

“M. The case of the -patient must be 
de-flTibetj by some .jihysician or person of 
^ skill m the' neigh bom hood of the place 
j where the jiatieiiL has r(\sided 'for some 
I lime; and tins description, together with 
I a ceitificate of the poverty of Ihe jiatieni, 

' alleslcd 1^5' some person.s of credit, must 
j be sent^in a letter, post ])aid, directed to 
I the registiai^ of the (iencial llosjiital of 
Bath. ^ ^ 

“ 11 . After the patient’s case has been 
thus desenbed, and sent, be must remain 
ill his usual ])lace or residence till he has 
notice of a vafancy, signified by a letter 
fiom the legistrai. 

“ 111 . Upon the leccipt of such a letter 
llui patient must set forwxard for Bath, 
bunging with him this letter, the iiarish 
certificate, duly executed, and allowed by 
two justices, and three pounds caution- 
money, ♦f from a»y* part of England or 
Wales; but if liie patient comes fiom 
Scotland Ireland, then the caution- 
money to be deposited bcfoie admission 
i.s the sum of five jHiunds. 

IV. Soldiers may, instead of jiarish 
ceitilicates, bring a certificate fiom their 
Commanding ^iflicers, signifying io what 
corps they lulling, and^lhat they shall'^bc 
received into the same corps, wdien dis- 
charged o-om the Ib’.sjiilal, in wdialpver 
conclition they are. But it is necessary 
that their •cast-s be described and sent 
previon-.ly, and that they bring '\v;th them 
three ]M)in'ids caution -money, 

“ Note. — The intention of the cauiion- 
money is'to defray the expenses of rctuflh- 
ing tbl* patients after tliey ai^ discharged 
from the Hospital, or of their burial in 
cise they die there. Tlie remainder of 
caution-mun^y, after these expcj^ses 
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're (lefrj^ed, will be returned to fhe person 
who made the deposit,” 

I am unwilliri}^ to leave Ihi-. subject of 
his benevolence, because it ij» a viitue in 


en|y- 



one, twenty-two, twenty- three, twen 
four, twenty-five.” “Nash,” says she, 
“ I pratest you frighten me out of my 
wits. J.-^d, I shall die!” “Madam, 
The with doing good; and 
foi you,’’ 
to jiro- 
ad lost 

them all. A man may lie an hypoeiile ' all pafleiice, a jiarley ensued, wdutn he, 
safely in every otluu histaneeluftm charily: | after mucji altercation, agreed to stop Jus 
there are few \vln) wilTbuy the chara(;tcr , hand, and compound with her giaee Jor 
of benev«)len(e at the rale for Inch it ! flinty guineas. The duchess, how'ever, 
must be .u^jmred. Ui sliort, tl^e sums hci. seemed displeased thewlftdc ev Miing, and 
gavt.' away we^c Immense; and in*(djJ j w'hcn he came to the teble wluae she was 
age, when a1 last grgwni loo iiooj’ to (five i jdaying, bid Jinn, “ St^iul farthe , an ugly 
relief, as the poet*has it, “<///* devil, for she haled the sight of him.” 

he had a tear. ” w'hen incapable of le- j Ihil hei grace atU’rw^rds having a run of 
litw'ing the, agonies of tlie wietched, he gooil luck, calleii Nasli libber. Canne, 
altempted I o relieve his own by a flood of : says she, “ 1 wnlT be biends with you, 
SOI row. * • ; thougliiyou aie .i fool ; and to let you see 

'fhe sums he gave and^ealleeteif for the i I am not angry, there giiin(>as more 

Ffospital were gieal, and hTs maimer of. lor your charity. Ihil this 1 insist on, 


doing it iv.'gs no l^sss admirabh. I am 
told that lie was once collecfiiig money iii 
Wihshiie’s room for that ])iir[iose, when a 
lady eiiteied, who is more Remarkable for 
hei wil tliaii her chanty, Qiid not being 
able to ])ass by him unobserved, she gave 
him a pat with her fan, and saij, “^you 
must put dow<i a tnile for me, Nash, for 
I have no money in my pocket ” “ Ves, 


that neither my name nor the sum shall 
be mentioned.” 

j • From the hospital erected f ir the bmiefit 
ofltlie ]>ooi, il is an easy fiansiiion to the 
; monuments erei^ted by linn in hoiioifl' Rf 
j the great. Upon the* recovery of the 
I rrmce of Orange, by drinking the Ikitli 
i waters, *Nash caused •a small obelisk, 

I thiity feet high, to be lUTcted m a gnwo 
madam,” says he, “that 1 will with plea- j near the Abbey church, since called 
sine if youi grace vvnll tell me when to , Oiaij^e (bovi 
stop,” then taking an' handful o/ guineas | the west side 
out of his ]>ocket, he hjgan to tell them 
inl() his white liat--“()nc, two, tliiee, 

foul, live — “ Hold, hold !” says the ! t» t • • 

In menioriam saintatis rriiieijn Auri- 
I aco Aquftium thermalium polu, favente 
I Deo, ovaiite Ihilannia, feheiter restituta?, 
j l!l.i)(a\xxxiv.” Jn Knglisli thus: - “ In 


‘ ol the body of tlie pedestal. 

I 'I'he msciiiff ion is on the ojiposite side, in 
j the following wunls: — 


<hu hess, “ consider what you ait’ about,’ 
“Consider yiMir r.aiik and fortune, mad.im»” 
says Naslj, and coiiiiiiue.s telling -“.six, 
seven, cnghl, iiine,Jen ” 1 IjAe tje duchess 


cabed again, and seemed liigry. “ Tray hap'jiy restoration of the 

compose yourself, madam,” cried Nash, i [iT r “ the rniiee cTf Orange, thiough 

“ayd don’t interrupt the work of charity i of (md and to the great joy cif 

—eieven, twelve, thiiteen, fouitecn, fif- | <innkiiig tlie Bath waters 

teen.” lleie the duchess steftaned, and i 
.light l^jhl of 1ms hand, “ Peace, madmn,” | T it a mmer^ll rr.sinm nt nit i 

twenty.” “ 1 won’t pay a farthiiu^ more ” ’ I ^ abound with inscriptions of 

snys the iluehess. ‘hjliarilj hi.les a niul- the 

tily-le ef . 111 !,,” replies tfJash; “twenty* 1 * ■ .^cW.raliu^r (he 


efficaejl of their sprinc^s. 
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lh{|c‘fore, to call such nioiiiimenfcs in- 
stances of f^ratitude, though they may 
wear that n^ipearance. • 

In the year 1738, the I’rincefof Wales 
came to liatli, who preseifted Nash with 
a large gold enamelled snuff-bo*; and 
upon hib departure, Nash, as king of 
Bath, erected an obelisk in honour of this, 
prince, as he had bef(»re done /^)r the 
Prince of Oiange. This handsome me- 
morial m honour of that good-naturedi 
pimce IS erected m (Jueen S<juare. It \ * 
enclosed witli a •■tone halustrade, and in 
the midille of every sale tliere aie large 
iron gates. In llit*centie is Jlie obelisk, 
seventy feet high, and terminating m a 
p\jvnt. 'Phe evpensote ot tliK were eighty 
pounds; and IV^r. Nasli •was detei mined 
that the iiiscnptifjn slfould answer the 
magnilicence of the ]ule With ll^jsview 
he wiote to Pope, re<|uesling an 

inscription. I should have been glatl to 
have given Nash’s letter upon this occa- 
sion ; the reader, however, must be satis- 
fied with Pojie’s reply, which is as toU 
lows : - • 

I have ret'eived youi'., and 
thank your partiaTily m my lavour. You 
say woids cannot expie-.^ ihtf gratiluvle 
you feel lor tlie fi(r\'our of his R.II , and 
yet )oii would ha\e me e\[ness wliat )ou 
feel, and in a few words# I own myself 
iinefpial to the ta^k ; for even grant j*ig it 
possible to exoK^s an inexpiessilde idea, 

I am the vsoist peison you Tould have 
pitched upon fni tins purj>oM*, wlio have 
received ^o h w h^'ours from the great 
myself, that 1 am iillerly imair.<|uamied 
\^ith wlial kinds of tlianks they like best, 
Whelhci the P most loves ])oetiy ifl* 
piose, 1 piolest 1 (lo*iiot kn<)A\ ; bi^l this 
I <lare venture lo a^fiim, that >ou can givV 
him as nun h satisfai tion in eitlicr as 1 can. 

“ 1 am. Sir, your atVeclionate seivant, 

“ A. Pom 

What Mr. Nash’s j^nswer to this billet 
w^as I cannot take upon ||ie tti ascertain ; 
but it was probably a^ierseverance m his 
former re<iuest. I’lie foll(:^j.\ mg is the cojiy 
of Afi. Pope’s reply lo his second letter : — 

“wSiR, I liad sooner •answered yoursf' 
but in the lioju> of jiroeurifig a pitrpeier 
hand than mine ; and then in coi|suhing 


w'itli somi whose office .about ,thc 
might make tliem the best judges what 
sort of inscription to set up. Nothing can 
be ])lainer.tlian the enclosed; it is nearly 
the common sense of the thing, and I do 
not know how tq, flounsli upon it ; but 
this ^T)u wouKl (to as well or better your- 
self, and I dare say may mend the exiiics- 
sion. 1 am truly, dear Sir, your affec- 
tionate scrvflnt, , 

. • “ A. PliPE. 

‘‘ I think I need noi tell you my name 
should nol^be menturfiied. ’’ 

• • . 

Jfiich g letter as^iiis was what might 
•naturally be* expected from Mr. Pojie. 
Notwithstanding the seeming • modesty 
towards tlie conclusion, the vi-idty of mi 
api>l.uided wi iter bursts through every line 
of it. difficulty of concealing his 

hand fifun thg Jleiks at the post-office, 
an<l the solictuule to have his name con- 
cealed, weie marks of jlie consciousness of • 
his own imp^rtance. It is proliable his 
h.ind was not so very well known, nor his 
leltem so eagerly opened, by the clerks of 
the office, ns "e seems always to think ; 
but in all his letleis, well as in those 
of .Sgift, there runs a stiain of jiride, as if 
the woihl talked of nollmvg but them- 
selves. “ ALis,” says he, 111 (.me of them, 

“ th<4 (lay after I am dead, the sun will 
shine as bnght as day bef(m^ and the 
woih I w^l 1 )e as nfCi ry as usual ! ” Very 
stiange, tliat neiUier an eclipse nor an 
eartiujuake should follow’ the loss of a 
poet ’ 

'I'he ii^criplion referred to in this letter 
w*s the same which was aftenvaub en- 
graved on the obelisk, and is as (ijllows : — 

Iii*incAry of huiK^irs Ijestoweil, « 

in gratiiTulc fur PliilIiIs conlVned in 

_ this lMt\ 

liy his Kuyal liiKhne-.s 
I Freduru'k, t^rmcc ofW.iles, 

i and his Rnv.'il Consurr, 

1 • 111 llio ^ c.ir 17 <S, 

I this ( )})fhsk is ercc^i'd hj^ ^ 

I Kich.iid Nash, Ksn." 

j I dare^venliire to say, there ^vas scaj^e’ 
I a common councilman in tlii^ corporation 
1 of Batli but C(nild have done this as wtfll. 

•J I^olhing (.an be more frigid, though the 
subject was vv^irthy of the utmost exertions 
(ff genius. • 
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' About tins period every bea^4i brought foitiine. K a cringing 

some new accession of lionoui to Nash ; ] “his Honour, he ^ ’ ,,,t>lcn^ 

and tlie corpoiation now iinivei sally fouml conscuMs that le ac le j s ] 

tliat he uas absolutely necessary for pin- ; sums to title. If a beggai 
moling the welfare of the cTty ; so that 1 “ my Ix>rc /Mi^ was happy, a.ul gen^ 
this year-seemsto have.bee.yhe iner.diftn sent llui ilatterer ot happy too. J have 
of his glniy. Abo*it th.s^t.fSe he arrived known him, in London, wai a wnole day 
at .such a pitch of autlunity, that I really at a wiiidon in the .Sin}ina Co tee-hous(‘, 
believe Ale.xander ^^as not greater at in ()id#i to receivayi b()U (nmi the Pnnc< , 
IViseiiohs. 'fhe countenance*lie received i or tire Duchess of Marlboroi gh, as they 
from the Prime of ( traiige, the favcnirjie ' passed by where he was staml iig, am. he 
was III with the Prince of Wales, and the tyould then lo(»k rouml uiion the company 
caress(>s ot the nobility, all co;ispii. i ti^ foi admiialion ami i ('spent 
lift liim to the iiUm.st pitch of \amt> ‘Phc Put peihapsthc ream' desires to know 
exultation ol a fittle ijund, u]H)n bcing%{f- who could l.^* h)w cnoiTgh ti) llat'er a man 
milted t(» the fainihanty of ihe'gieat, is^who himself lived in some meisure by 
nie\pi('ssd)le. The Ih inee of Orange had depemleiiee. Hiimlsr-ds are leady U])on 
made him a ])iesent of a very fine sniitf- j those occasions. The ^eiy need) aie 
box. Upon tins some of the nohihly almost ever llatteifrs A man m w retched 
thought it would he proper to give snufL I eircuin^tanccs forgets Ins own value, and 
boxes too ; they v\ere (lU.ckly imifaled by | feels no ]Uin m gniiii^) supeiioiily to 
the middling gently, and ii looii became ! evciy claimant. 'I'he very vain are ever 
the fashion to give Nash snuff-boxes, who ' flatlereis ; as they find it neccssaiy to 
had 111 a littie lime'a number sufficient to make use ol all their aits to keep company 
have furnislu'd a good toy-shoj). *vith such .i'' are supt'rior to tlKinselvos. 

To add to his honours, llicie \vas])laee'l Pfll paiticulaily the piodigal are prone to 
a fiilblenglli iiicLure ot him, in Wiltshire’s ' adulation, in older to (l^ien new sii[)]ilifs 
Pall-ioom, between the busts of Newton i for their extravagaiue • 'Phe poor, the 
.and Pope. It waas upon this ^occasion vam, and tlie exliavagant are i hielly ad- 
that the KarLof (Micstorfield \vi()t(? the ihcted tft tRis vice: ai]^l such hung upon 
following severe but witty eiugiam ’ ’ ■ 


I his good-nature. hen ihesi* tliiee cha- 
lacteisare foun^ united m one jieison, tlu 
^ composition generally becomes a gieat 
I man t favourite It was not diftieiilt to 
I collect suelia gioiqnn a eity that was ilie 
j centre of pleasure. Nash had them of 
1 all sizes, fioin the half-^xay captain in laced 
clothes, to the humble boot-catihei :U the 
j Pear. 

There also a full-length picture of • 1 have before me a bundle of letters, all 


‘ Inirnortal Nowton never spoke • 
More irulli, th.\y here you’ll find, 
Nor Pope himself e’li-. pciin’d .i jfke 
More Liucl on in.'inl.irul 

t 

" 'The piLtnrc placed ihc hiist^.betwccn 
(lives s.Une Us full sticn};th , 
Wisdom .iiul Wu are lutlo 
Put Polly at full Icupth ” 


mnsoii's Ijfll-jiom, and ! addressed from a pj^ck of flatteniur ri'p- 
r-lcii^gth the Pump- ' tiles, to “his IlonouiV’ and eviursome 


Mr. Nash in Sii] 
hi.<r statue at fill 
room, with a plan of the Patl^L Hospital 
in lys hand. I le was now' treat 5l m every 
i\'s]K'ct like a great man ; he had his 
iCvee, his flatterers, his buflbonf, hisgood- 
naluied t reatings, and even his dedicators. 


printed dedications m the same servile 
strain. In these, “liis Honour’’ is com- 
plimented as tile great eneoiirager of the 
])ohte arts, as a gentleman of the most 
accomplished taste, •of fhe most ('xtensive 
ung in the 

of.thc grea^ he felt no pain for tfte un- ■ lobriiid learning with the meaniu'^s of il’^ 
promising: vk'VV of poverty that lay bcfoijo i.^rofessors or to expose scholar-, in a state 
him ; he enjoye.l the wo, hi as ,l went, aiSl of contempt. , For tlie honou, of let ers 
clrj|r upon content for tic tlehcienaes rf ; the dedications to Nash are notwii,, !- !lL 


A . -n 11 1 #, — riie mosi 

A rillniR, ill-snpported vanity was his , leaininjj.and, ii»hnrt, of everylln, 
; and while he received the homage , weld. lint, perhaps, it will he 
omhe vulgar and enioyed the lamiliantv i wnmo rrav. ..i.i,. i.. . i 
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sc|<)lirs or poets but by people of* a dif- 
ferent stani}) 

Anioiif; tins nunibei was tlie hi|jlivvay- 
maii, wlio was taken after attoinptiiig to 
rub and murder Dr. Hancock. IJe was 
called I’oulter, aha:^ Baxter, and published 
a book, exposing the tricks of gainbleis, 
thieves, and piek])ockets. This he in- 
tended to have dedicate<l to Mr. TNash; 
but the generous ]>ation, though no man 
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the lollo4'ing lines, w'liicli will j:«il cve^ 
honest man u])on his defence against the 
snare'* ftf tlie mischievous ; and am, with 
greatest gratitude, honoured Sir, your 
ll^onour’s most truly devoted and,obedient 
servant, •• • * 

^ “John PoulTer, a/tas Baxter. 

“ T.iiinton Gaol, June 2nd ” 

Flattery Trijm su^^h a wretch as this one 


loved praise more, was too modest tohavft 1 wamld think but little pleasing; however, 
it printed. However, he look care to , certain it is that Na-h Avas pleased with 
pieserve the m.amiscnjit timong the o'st of ^t. J le lowed to be c?dl^;d “your Honour,'’ 
Ins papt'is. I lie book w’as entitled “ The ajid “ Honourr.ble,” and Ciie highwayman 
I >uscoveries of Joint roulter, Baxter, more than oi^cc cxpCFienced his generosity, 
w ho was apprehended for robbing Hr. f But since 1 have mentioned this fellow’s 

book I cannot repress an impulse to give 
an extiact from it ; however foreign from 
my subject. 1 take t^e following picture 
to be a 2>cTrectly humorous descri])tion of 
ailful kiia\ei^arfecting ignorance on one 
hand, and rustic simjilicity pretending to 
gieat wisdom^ and sagacity (>• the other. * 
It Is an account of the manner m which 
countrymen are decei\ed by gamblers, at 
a game called J’rickmg m the Belt, or the 
ohl Nob. Tliis is a leathern stiap folded 
up iloublc, and then laid upon a table : if 
the yf.*rs( 4 iii who plays w ith a bodkin pucks 
into the loop <if the belt* he wins, if 
otherwise, he lo^es. Howe\er, by slip- 
ping •me end of the strap, the shaijier can 
win with pleasure. • 

There^arc genei^illy four persons con- 
cerned 111 this fratid, ont‘ to peisonate a 
sailoi ealledta leggbull, another called the 
capjiLr, who always keeps w'lth the sailor; 
and two*pickers-up, or monoy-dro]i]iers, 
te^ luring in flats or bubble? The first 
lliiiig they do at a fair is to look for a 


Hancock of Salisbury, on Claveiton 
l)(n\n, near Jii^h ; and* wlio has l>een 
admitted king’s evidence, and discovered 
a most mnneious gang of \illams. •Being 
a full iccounl o^^'.^•tlle robberies he com- 
mitted, and the sin]irismg tmksand fiaiids 
he has practised foi the sjiace of five \eais 
last past, m diffeieut pails ot Kngiaiul, 
particiilarU in the wi'si. \\ utlen wliolly* 
by Himself,” 'I'he dedic.itioii iiiti-iided To 
1)^ {•I'erixeil Is as follow s,, and will give a 
s{:ccinic‘n of the ^i)le of a lughwaiman 
and a gambler : 

“ 71) the Hun. IvIuhakd Nash, Fsiy 

“May it please your Honoui, With 
humblest submission 1 mauL luild to^ju-e- 
sent llie following slieets to soiii Honoin’s 
consideiation and well know n«humaiiity. 
As I am industi loiislv caielul, in lespecl 
to his Majesty aiuUgood subjects, to put 
an end to tlie unrortnnale m 1 sc oij^i duets of 
all I know', by bunging tliem to the 
gallow s I'o be sure some may ceiisuref 
as if from sc’lf-juesei^alion, 1 made this 
ami lie discovery ; 1 eommunicad* thi*. 

to your Honour and gent ly, whether the 
life of one jiersuu lienig taken away, 
would answei the end, as to let eseajie 
such a iiumbi'i- of villains, who h.is been 
the ruining of m?iny«a poor family, for 
whom rny son] is novj iiiueh coneeined 
If my inclinations were ever so loguish 
inclined, what is it to so •great a number 
of villains, when they consult togt^hcr. 


oAcompanji, which tlfb sailor 
immediately take, w liilc tne 


g tfie^ c 
room cleoi* 1 
an<l ca]ipei 

money-dr^^ppers go oyt to look for a flat. 
If they see a countiyman whose looks 
they like, one dio]^s a shilling or half-a- 
crown just^before him, and picking it up 
agayi, looks the man in th8 faco,*a«ul says, 

I h.ave found a piece of money, fiiyid ; 
did you ^ee me pick it up? The in^ * 
says. Yes ; then says the sh;j|jrper, If y*u 
hail fiiTind it I would have had half, s# I 
As youi Honoui’s wisdoiii, humamly, amW*wjll do as 1 would be done unto ; come, 
interest are the friend of the virtuous, I honest fiieiul, we will not part with dry 

I lo 


make bjld to lay at youi tlonou|'s feet , lips. Then takmg him into the 


ri 
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where ttie other two aie, he ones, l^y your sell il ; and then he j^ulls out the old i _ , 
leave, j^enllenien, T h(»jje we don’t disturb saying;, What do you think I j^ave ioi it ? 
the company. Nh», cues tlie sailor, m;, i I gave but sixjience and as much brandy 
biotlicns ; will you drink a glrfts'of brandy, as thetw'tfboys^:ould ilrink ; it is made out 
1 don’t Uke your weak liquors? and tl*en of a monkey’s hide, as the boys told me, 
begins a discourse^ hy^aiikfffig the ca])per and they told me there is a game to be 
how far it is to J.ondon ; who replies, I jdayeil at it, w'hich nobody can rlo twice 
don’t know'; peihajjsthe gentleman there ' togell^pr; 1 wall go dowai aboard s|np and 
can tell you, Inectinghis disiiourse to the play' wdth my cajitain, and 1 do not fea’' 
flat. IVihajis th? ilat*vill answer, A hun- ; but I slutll wan Ins ship ami engo. Then 

mill's 'Pki' smliir ern's 7 inn ^ntn nil iTmrli -mil tlio snilii - mnt'i'i^ 111-. 


dred miles, 'fhe sailor cries, l^can lide 'Shey all laugh, and the sailo makes u]:> 
that m a dny, ay, 'in lour or five hoinsj the old nob, and jlie capoei kiys a shilling, 
foi, ^ays 1 r', ipy.hdise wall fun twenty ' and ]n icks liimself and wins 'I'lie sailor 
knots au l^mr^foi twenty-four liour% tt)- ■ cries, \ on aie a dab,,! will not lay with 
gelher. Cajijier 01 The sai lew’s •siipjiosed ■ you, but if you wall call a strai'gei 1 will 
eoiiipanipji, says, I behi've, fanner, you* lay* again. Wliy, if you thinly me a dab, 
have not got smh a horse as the sailor ' 1 wall gt'l this slfange gi'iitleman, oi tins, 
has 1 he'larmcr cries, No, and laughs ; i)oiiitmg to tli?-«11at. ^ ^ )one, cries the 
and then the saiIo« say'S, 1 insist go and sailoi, Init you diall not tell Imii. 'I’lieii 
gi'l h.ilfa])int of biaiHl)^ for 1 ai^ griped, , he m^kes iqi the noh^^id ca]ij>ei lays a 
and so leaves ihein. 'I'he (#ipper, affe( ting ^ shilling , tlat ])iK;ks, TTing ])simitttal to 
a look of wisdom in Ins alisence, ohseives, 1 go sispente; to which he agiicing, wins 
that It is afi old .snyiiig, aiid a true one, and caj>per says to the Hat, Can you 
that sailors gc't their money like horses, change me half-a-ci own ^ This i^ done to 
and spend it like asses ; as for that tliere V«id the depth of his jiocket ; if they se^a 
sailoi, J nevei saw liini Ul#nowq buying a good deal oi gold, tlaUiiuisI win thiec^jor 
horse of my man; he tflK me he has four times ; if m, gold, Jmt twice. ,sW. 
beenat sea, and has g(,t about four hundied limes, if the flat has no moimw, the sailor 

UKI m wwiil T'''’ k’a'miij; m tin- fair, .nul i>ulKofll fns puiM .f t;oKI, 

)ust now wall .1 sliai|)inii fellow , ami lost ! ami saith, Nol oiK' of y.m can lie 

iiia.stimg. Did eitht^- of you e^'er see it, giiiiii'a. Capper cries, 1 ],avc‘ laid out ill 
gtaakaiien^ coiniiiueil (lie capper ; if you mine; fannei, can you> I if ■ni wmr 
po .lie ailfniK^ will .isk li.ni to show if, halves, if*yon flank von e.a, ilo n ’IZ- 

aTanhimiTbr Tr'VT’’^ ''"'k' anjliody 

erv bo Th'.„^ ^ ‘ F : tl‘ea tile ifloppei ooes willi Uw 

iliilllilSpg 

a .sipami-thirly shrllin, piece, %iTan ohl S' h:s'"ih td 1 ! "' 

l>--h, lur mother, came and called hei whisocrs to'f ho T ’ • capper 

away, but 1 hope she wall come bn«V iia’ 1 purposely 

■<> me m-ssentlj. 'xhen the capper laiighs - ea‘b.'hOav “ 

and sa^, ll,w*e yon g„| youl money of 3."’ ''7 S' ’ "‘ay as well win, 


..UUL imve you inriJWs it .about the 
1 “Il*’, An will 


y b.,- 1 1 ,.„ 5 ,, ,n,„, s 
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cn^)pc*rurgin[;ll)c Hal, and^oiiig liishalvfs, , such a genius as yf)urs : a singltf word, a 
I he sailer sailli, My cahin l)«»y wiU lay as smile fj;oiTi yourself, outweighs all that f, 
much as that; I’ll lay no less than twenty or perhajis the best of our poets, (ould 
guineas. 'I'he capper Cl ICS, J a\y,Kirmer, and : exjuess in Vriting, in the coinjiass of a 
take up Xorly ; which lieing {.ertan^i^f win- year. It wanild ill become nfy sex to 
mug, he instantly comjilies with and loses ' declare whaV power ^011 have over us ; 
the whole. \Vhen he has lost, in order to * but^our generosity is, even in this instance, 
advise him, tin* dropper takes hiiUiby the greater than your desire to oblige. I'he 
ami, and hauls him out of dorirs, and the following dieets w^eie drawn u]) at my 
reckoning being m the meanrnne pai^l luuiis of icisine, *nd maybe sei\u cable 
W’lthin, tlie capper and sailor follow aftw to siuh yf my sex as arc more willing to 
and run anolhiy’ w.in., Wlien tliey are ^enijiloy their time in faudalde occupations 
out of ''ighl, the dro)»])er saitli to the Hat, and. doinc^lic iioiiomy, Uian in dress and 
do you back and play with the saihu* tor di-*.! pa lion. Wlint lece^tiofi they may 
a shilling, wliilst I go and bofrow money; receive non^yoiir I^onour, 1 am incajiahle 
but wlicn the flat goe> to tlie house, lie* of telling; however, ftom vf)wr known 


finds them gone- ;ui^ tlmn he knows that 


he is bit, but nok tdl he has dearly paid favouialile. 
for it. mo^'i obeiliei 

Hy this fe 11 oM;b^discove)M's, Mr. Nash vant, • 
was enaiiled to sene many of the nolnlily Anuisieiaf 
and genln of his ai(juamlame' he le- o . -.fP,.,. i., 
ceived a hd of all tho->c Ikuisc. of ill-fame Ihou<gh the 11 
which liaibouied or assisted rogues, aiu^ nienron his .s 
-took caie to fuiuish tiavclleis with pioj».‘r ^ written 
l)ie^autions to av^ud them It was odd uiideistandin 
enougli to see a primestef thus employtl.! 
in detecting the bauds of gamblers ■' 

Among the Deilicatioiis there i" one: ‘‘f^iR,*-'ri 


div^-rpalion. What lece^tiofi they may 
receive don^yoiir I^onoiii', 1 am incajiahle 
of telling ; liowever, bom ytiwr known 
candoiii and luimaniiy, 1 exjieet the most 
favourable. 1 am, hououietl Sir, your 
mo-.i obeilient and (•bilged humble sen 
vant, • • “II.W,’ 

Anuisieiafnn liis dedication stillexceeds 
the other two in a^lgilation^^ However,* 
though tlie iiTatter may lie srmie impeach- 
ment on his sineenly, tlie manner in which 
It Is written lylleets no disgiace u])un his 


'J'o Ru iiard N\sn, Ksci 


Among the Pedicalions there i'' one: ‘‘f^lR,*-'rhekuid irailialt/yof mv biend 
from a Ihoti'ssor^of (.'o(»keiy, which is' juevailed w ilii me to jiieseiit to the w orld 
even moie adidatory than tht‘ jireceding. these mv first attempts in musical eompo- 
It is pretixed to a woik intituled “ I'he silion : and tlie generous pioteetion vou 


even moie adidatory than tht‘ jireceding. these mv first atlenijits in musical eoiujto- 
It is jiretixed to a woik intituled “ I'he silion : and tlie generous jnoteetioii vou 
Complete IVeserver; or a new melllf>d of have be‘§n please d*t?> attonl me. makes il 
jneseiviiig fruits, llowers, and ^itlier \ege- my nulisjiensable July to la\ them at voiir 
tables, either with or without sugai, vine- feet Indeed, to whom*uuild i jiiesiinte 

gar, 01 sjuiits. \e ” t(j offer them, but to ihegieat eiieour-aget 

Hon Ku'llARn F s,., ‘’' ''i' km'™. 

’ ' ny liounds; noi aie von iiK^ie famed (or 

“ IIo.Noi'Rl l> Sir, .'Vs nuich as the that dignit) ofniiiul, which emuililes and 


oak exceeds the bi amble, so much do vou gives a gr»ceki even jiail ofyoui yonduct, 
■xceed the rest of maifkind in benevoieiie'e, than foi Tlia^himianit^ and beneliceRee 
charity, and eveiy (flliei viitiu* that adoin*, vvhieli makes you the friend and benefactor 
ennobles, and refines tlie human spi-eu's of all m:-|fikind. 'l'o*you, the jioor and 
1 have theiefore made bold to jirefix your the nth, the diseased and the heallliy^tlie 
name, though without jiermissioig to the aged and ^le young, owe every comfort, 
follow ing work, wjiicl^ .stands in need of evtry convenieiKv. and ,everp innocent 
such a jiatron, to excuse Us irrors, with a ; amifsemenl, that the best heart, the most 
candour only known lo^iieh a he.ai l as youf skilful maiiagcinenl, and the most ac«om- , 


owm. The obligatiems I have received at ; phshed Usle can luniish. i-voii this a|yi, 
your liands it is inunissible for me ever ! so deefdv juactised in all the^ubtleties of 
to rt'jiay, execjit liy my endeavours, Vs 11^^ refined pleasiiie, gives vou this testimony ; 
the present case, to mtike knovvji the ] efen this age, so ardently engaged in all 
m^iiy excellent virtues whicn you oossess. wavs of tfle tjiost unl^oimded chajdty, 

but what can my wit do to i^'colificnd ' gives you this jnaise. Pardon me tn 

' • \ \ -> 
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it, the crowd ol votanes, 1 make uwti (nciuls, we can R'coliect hut few llat 

my humhle offeiiir,;, if I sci/e tln-juj)ptn- Ii.ive li^ad. (juite stioiii; eiiouj^li lo heai a 
tiimty of jjuhinly expii tli( ;^i.ilelvd ioiul ;u(].uiialK)n of ])iil)]ic juaise in their 
sentiments of my own heart aTnf ])rolouiid ' favour ; ^niom^ the whole list we shall 
respect, ’?/ilh wliicli 1 am, Sn, yoiir m»st j scarce hud *me that has not llpis been 
obliged, most devoted, aiirllflosl ol)e(hent I made, on some side of liis cliaiaeter, a 
servant, “J. (^ ” i coxcomb 

I Wlij^n the best head turns and, {^n-ow’s 
Tfaney T have almo'd fati[[uc4l}ic reader, i j^iddy with jiraise, is U to le wondtred 
aiul I am ilino,,! ratiLnitid myself, with the j ^lat jioof Nadi should be driven by it 
efforts of tlieM- elei^aiit jiane^^yii'^s ; liow' 'almost mli> a jiliivmy of ilTectation? 

cvm-, 1 eamiot limsli t^ns nm of (jiiotaiion,^ .i i i.r.> .... ^ 

witlionl ^nvmiy-* ‘^lecinun of poetr\/iad- 
ditssed to fmn iijion.a ecitam oeeasiguf; 


Towaiiis the tlpse ol life iie became 
alhtlcd. lie i.liiell\ Tdioured to be 
MM 'nuu ii» ijiiM ujjv'i^.a «.i„n.i.ui ot t t , thouj^Iit a savci ot 1^0410 tliin^'- ; and by 
and all I shall say m its deltnce is, that lie^jiient att^mpis wtu now and then suc- 

lliosc. v\ !i» are 1)10.1^^! whth the jno^c dedi-* cessful, for lii' ever lay upon llie 'urch. 
cation-, w ilhiol dislike the ]>iesent attemjil 'I In n .w . :ii.. 

Ill jioeliy 

• 

TO hlTH.AKI) N Vs ES^ 

ON Ills SICKNIO AT '»UNI?K11)GE 

> Say, imi',( ih-' /ikmkI of 1 im.in kind, 
oriijusl rclin(#l~.)f m(f,i lilfij,i \4 mjiitl 
Miisi N oh luiu-ii.'ir lH'in„ilh till ulii '■gnevt 
f((. fill (()’- .ill di<‘ felt— hill tdielic 
I ii luj.il tin Ml k - me wimmU d to r< 

And lull di,-,|)()j)diiit; jmIuo. jiieim 1 
'I'iiv (jiiK k'niint M ninth, ' Me t ikv j nmfcti, 

Inipiiu. (h\ Killings u all dinihU jio 1 to hc.d 
hhink, Intlii-r, .ill iiispiiiiit; Hi.dili, Kp.ur, 

And Mive tin i;ay — iiul wreli.litd fromrd(.s]ftir 
1 hull riidy Jvsi.i’s dronpiiu' sons i.msi cheer. 

And Mop till' suf. 1 vir;tin's Irn kl' 

111 null mills uhu iliui llloii .uh’s p.u ’dcyioic 
Willie snkiKss f.unts, aiid fill' isinv k 
<H a nut Oe.ich, uilh h.Mv' ,,0,.^,,, 

I hou, mildest .u^it tlK j 

His thre.iloma- I'ottei, iLl#-ti.il mud ' iV'fcnl 
.Nui (.ike him ,\ithTliei. to ihy wdl kiloun se.U 
l""i ‘'■•'Ih v.nielonac) -nte hehiiid, 

I < nicsy to pulisli, .iml tdie\e m.iiikiiid 
toinotlien. kiml Hc.dth' O qua kly cW auav, 
hill N.isli Kv lire— and dl ihe vsorld he i,Mv ^ 


'lime nevei ja-iliajis w’as a mote silly 
jcLssion than lhis*lesiu' iff liavmo a man’s 
•e.sts leeortled, hor tins ])ui])o,t', it j.s 
, necessifry to keep imj^.iiii or til bred 
i company, wlio aic on IT fond of lepealing 
■iiclj stories; m (lie next phut a jtevsoii 
nmst tell ins own jokes, m oidei to njak.e, 
Jhem more umveisal , Imt wli.il i,-> woi^ 
oiull, scarcely, I jokeoflhis kind ,si i cred's^' 
Iml at theexjieiise of .1 Jiian’s oond-natiiix* ; 
mid he who efehani;t^ the\lMratt?r of 
i beiikcr ihouL^ht a-ieeable foi that ofbtiim 
‘hou^^hu witty, makes but a veiv b.id 
bnri;am, • 

Ihe .success Nash sometimes met with 
led Jum on, when Jate m Jife, to mistake 
I»IU- chmaUM. 11 ,. «.,S really aKK-y- 
•ililc, bul h.. ch.isc nnllH'i K, t„. a wit ; ho 
llioichMo ni,luli;o,l hi. iiKhii;Ui,,n, Mid 
noyo, .„.,iioio,l h,m- ,u,k lu- was, |,r„. " 
Vide* he was thoiii^hf r.omitak lie thus 
M the ifi.plausc he sonoht fo, ; hut too 

Sueh itdd.esses as theic> ^^eie dady ^ Wd T. t 'TT"’ 
ofk-ied to out tititlai Kini^^J \\«5>en m th^ ' retoiihvf fT ^ 

im.n(han„fi,o«ei,.scarLe';imoniiii,,pasM.d IV nm „ r'l"! uw that 

ll'nl ihil ,.ol ,noro*s,. th,. nuil.^ Vkhif wh^u^, ^ -apl 

liiLitililo aihnirors. aiul oi.laiijo the sphere i mimlA F "I'l'uimisl, and nr. iKb 
of Ins vanny , • , j;;;":!:,;.:!.','-.-;'™,';,': " natur.a)ly 


liea, rninulthers r-uITMlen ih'Jy ani- ! h,'s‘‘^ 17 ‘" "''h,'"' '''* •''I’ff.dUly Ihnips of 
spm. „ .loeone, wo re.achly eoncurJ„rh If^icnliuly ill In- 

^ lehision AmijiiK tl«. „,„„|,or t.l ' h,„t,,d nip them 

'«dijppl.,,i,i ilf HR usual way when!,. Ihoapht 

" ' . »*l iiiud any thing clever, „as l„ 
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stvengthoii it with an oaOi, and t(4 make 
up its want of sentiment by asseveration 
and grimace. Kor many years ke thus 
entei Iflined the euinpany at t^e Coffee- 
house with old stonesf m whicli he 
always made himself the jirincipaLcliarae- 
ter. Strangers liked this wadi enough ; 
but lliey who were used to his com ei sal ion 
found it ni'-upportalde. < )ne story brought 
on inolhei, and each came in the same 
order that it had the day preceding;. 
Hut tins custom may be rather aanbed tt) 
the peciiharity age, tli.in apeculianly of 
chai alter It seldom happeius tlial old 
men alluie, at lea'll by novelty : age tliat 
shrivels the liody coninuls liie under- 
standing ; instead pf ^‘\p; 
gions, they res^ satisfiec^ in the old, and 
walk lound the uivle (tf then lormer di>- 
covcii''s His manner ot telling^ story, 
however, was n S^isjileasing , but few of 
those he told aie woitli traiisci dniig. 
Indeed, it ^ the mannei uhali ])lace^ the 
•^hole (hlVeience between the wit <'l the 
those whoa•^^unu' the 11.11114' 
%)f the polite: one ha-, in ciieial as mi«ih 
g*H||l sense as lb(. »j 1I tian- 

scnl I fioin oiK^iWillbe as enleit.umng ?ts , 
tlv.it copied lioni the other , but m eon- 1 
veisation, the manner will {’ive chainis 
even to stupidity? The following is the 
story vvhiih he mo>t fie([uenll\ told, and ■ 
pretty muHi in these wuids. ^iippoM- tl 
emnpany to be t.ilking of a Cjeimai? wai. 
or Kh/aboth Cannmg, lie v^ould begin 
•fThis : — “ I’ll tell volt '•omethnig to that 
purpose, that I finev w.]! m.ike you 
l.uigli. A eov(■lou^old paison, as r.ch as 
the devil, sciajieil a lie^-li .urjuainlanci' 
with me several yeat'' ago at Hath 
kiievvliim wheii he and I were students at 
Oxford, vvluTc wj.^ ?)oth studied iianma- 
^|iQiily hard ; but that’s neithei Iieie nor 
tliere. Well ; vei> well. 1 entertained 
him at my house in John’s ( ouit. (No, 
my house m jv)hn's C<uut w.i-n not built 
then.) But I cntcwtai^ied him witli all that 
the city eould airord;^the moms, ihe 
music, .ind evt.rylhmg*m thewoild I’lifln 
his Ic.avmg Hatli, la preyed me very hard 
V) ri'tuin tile visit, and (lesirul me^to Kt 
htm have the pie, nine seeing me at li^'^ 

house in 1 )evonshiie. sixjnonths 

alter, I happened to bcinuial ne^libour- 


! hood, ai|l was resolved to see my ci.^ 

1 fi.end. from wdioin 1 expected a v2ry warm 
[ recejilign. Well: 1 knocks at his door, 

I wlien an, old queer iieature of a maid 
; came to the door, and denied liim. I 
I sif^jiected, however, that he was'at home; 

' and going uflo #110 pailour, wdiat should I 
SI e*lml the parson’s legs uji the clnrnney, 

, wlieie lie had tlirust himself to avoid enter- 
taining nn* d'his w.as very My 

j dear, says 1 to th?; mard, it is very cold, 

' extreme, cold indeed^ and 1 am afraid 1 
,,h.ive got a touch oj my ague ; liglit me 
the«lne, il yor ple.ase.* La ! sir, says the 
Ai«d, who was a ,modesi cieature to be 
sure, tlie dimnicy smokes monstrously ; 
you could iioi bcai the loom* lor. three 
mln^l(■^ logethei. Hy the gieatest good 
luck there w.is a biiiidle of straw in the 
health, a»d I called*foi a candle. The 
c.indle icamc. Well ! ^ woman, sav"' 

I, since youiv^iii’t light me .1 (ire, I II light 
one foi nivsell ; .and in a moment lhe» 
stiavv was a^l in a l*ki-:e, •idiis ipuckly 
unkemiellcti the okl lo\ ; theie he stood 
111 an eld uistv mglil-gown, iilessing him- 
self, and loektlig like- a— hem--- egad.” 

He uad to' tell surpri-'ing stuvies of his 
activity when voutig. — “llere I stand, 
genflemlm, that oiilcl oi)cc;Iea}» forty-two 
feet upon level giound, at thiee standing 
jum^s, back waul ot foiwaid. ^ne, two, 
Ihiee, tiart like an anenv out of .a bow. 
Hat 1 old novv* ’ 1 remember 1 once 
le.qx'd loi thicc^ hurulieil guineas with 
Linmt Klopsioik, the ifieat le.a]>er, Ic-ap- 
ing-ina-'ter to the Pnnee of Hassaii ; you 
imi-'t ay have heard of him, hirst he 
l^L-g.in with a running |umy, and a nicist 
damnable boimee it was, that’s cettain : 
every bock' i^ndiuhd that he .had the 
match hollo!| ; when bnly taking ofhmy 
hat, stnpinng off neither coal, shc>es, nor 
stocking?, mind me, *1 fetches a run^ and 
went beyond him one foot three inches 
and threi^ipia tei>, nuasmed, upon my 
soul, by ('.iptam I’.itelv '^ow u ♦^t.indard !” 

Hut in this tonent of iiisipurity, theie 
j sometimes v\eie Imind very seveae '«lirc. 

, strokes ^f true wn, and lines^if hum^r, 

^ (um ilun'd Intnkntu'iy k'\-% He railed 
' \eiy sueiesslully ; for he never fell 
ftnothei's )oke, .ami drove hmne his own 
jjwithout lut)? ^\’ith his superiors h^was 
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^'lllllal• niid blunt; tlic mfciiolly of Ills | NoUimg "al'”-*-' |o 

.l.ition s?*curcd him fiom llicMr le^cnlment ; j much as ])iide. 1 his Tvash knew, and ni- 
Iml the same blunliu'ss wdmh tlie> t^ui^hed deavoii«ed to stifle every emotion of it at 
at, was by Ins c(jua]s ) (‘i^snrdMl ri'^ insolence liath W^ien he obsei\ eel any ladies so 
soinetliinj^ like a familial r)o«>l-ealchei extremely delicate and juoml of a pcdigi ce, 
at an iniT ; a geiilli'inan would bear tiffil as to oi^^y touch the back of an uifeiior s 
]oke from him, foi Inc Ii«a*Bi other boot- hand in the dance, he always called l^) 
catcher would knock him down. * order, and desired them to leave the room 
Among other stoiie'* of Nash’s tcdling, or bcluui* with coniinoii decency i; and 
1 VfiM(Mid>ei one W'lm:li I thc' #ioie cheer- \ when anv ladies and nentleine i drewv off. 


fully lepeal, a- )t*1eiidf to collect a piece 
of imjic'i tinem e llnit rc'igns ii^ almost , 
every nmlis asseiiiljly. 'Thc^ ])rine’pal.| 

mliah 'f a. certain mai ket-towinil a 

di'.laiK 1 )k‘ c^ajiital, in oider®t?> 

ein ( lage tliat liai mony wdiifli ought to 
siih J (H society, and to jironiote a 
mutual mliuouise between 1 be sexes, sej 
de^nable lo both and so necessary ien all, 
l:nd I'siahlished a monthly assembly in the 
lowii-liall, winch w^as esmfliu'tc'd u^th such 
eie-eemey, decorum, and ]»oIfl^ne>vs, that it 
diew (he allemlnni of the gemtlemien and 
ladies m the*iieiglibourho(Kl,*and a iioble- 
inan and his family cenilniu.illy honomeel 
llu'in with tlie'ir ))ie'senee 'Phis nalmally 
di e’W ot lie ‘1 >, and m lime Ihe room was 
cietwdeel With w'liat (lie woild calls goeid 
ceimpanv ; and the asseaiibly 'piospered, 
till seimc of die newly admttlc^el l.tdies 
leiok it into the u lu-ads that the- liades- 
me n’s daugliteis weie imw'ortliy of jlieir 
notice, and therefore refused to jeiin hands 
W'lth them m the’ elanfm d’his wfus ce^ni 
nlaiiu'd of by the low'ij ics, anel that 
eomplamt w is Pesented by the country 
gc-n'leinaii ; w^ho, more perl than avis , 
tmhhely adveitised that the> w^uld not 
(laiKc W'lth tvadc'smen's daughters Tl^^s 
llu' nu»st cnimenl tradesmen considered 
as an m^urt on theinseb es, ^d Iteing men 
of ^voith, and abl?' to live ipdepenrlciitly, 
they in return advertised that tliey wmuld 
giAc^ no credit out* of then t^wni, and 
k'siicd all olheis to discharge their ac- 
e unis \ general uneasjnem* ensued ; 

ae w nt« wei^- actually issued out, and I 
much distn is would have hajipencd, fiad 
•not rtiy lonl, who sided Avitli no jiaity, 
k*.lly intmfercul and comjiosed fliediffer- 
eime d'hc a#Munbly how'cver was mined, 
and the faniihes, I am told, aic not 
friends y« t, though tins afTan happened 
thi^y ^ cais ago. ^ ^ 


! iVter Ihey'had gone down a d; nee, whh- 
<tut standing up till the- dance w. s finished, 
he made up to them, cgid aftei askni^^ 
Achelhcrthe^ had done* daiieing, told them 
tliey should dance no* more unless they 
stood up foi*ihe rest ; and on these occa- 
sions he alwa\s w^as ijs g()(»d as Ins weird. 

Nash, ihoughjio gieal wit, had the art 
of sometimes safmg yidc' things with 
decency, and remieiing them ]>Icasmg by 
an iiiKoimnoii turn, ^^t most of tlie 
gooil things attributed to him, which liave 
found then w.iy into the jcst-books. are 
.. belter than ]>uns. 'I'lie smartest things 
I leave seen are against him. One* -flay in 
dw drove he joined some ladies, and ask- 
ing om‘of them who wa* c i ooked, whauiC 
sPie came? she Replied,* “ Ml aight from 
London.” “(’onfoimd me, madam,” said 
he, “then >^)u must have been damnably 
wai jied by the- way ” * 

She soon, how'evei, had ample revenge. 
Silling the following ewemng m one' of 
the rBoins, In' Jince more joined hca* com- 
j)any, and ^vilh a sncei and bow askf'd 
hei if she' knew her calec hism, and couhi 
.... II the* immc^ of I ijbil s ilog ? i j i-h ji.iuic, 
sir, Avas Nash.’ rc‘|)lit'cr the* huly, and au 
impudent^log he was ” 'Phis stoiy is told 
ijj a c'elc'bialed romance* ; 1 only icjieat it 
here lo have an cjjijioi tiimty of observing, 
that it»actnally hajijiened. 

^jucen Anne once asked him, Avhy he 
would not accc'pt of knighthood? To 
which lie u*])lied, lest .Sir William Read, 
the mountebank, who had been just 
knigdited, should cay ln*n brotln'r, 

A liouse m Ihuh was said lobe haunted 
the devil, and n^reat noise v\aas madt 
about it, when T^ash going to the minister 
of .St. ^Michael’s, mtieated him to drive the 
,»jeviJ out of lialh for evei, if it wcie only 
to oblige the ^adic-s. 

Naslkiur'"! .sometimes to vi at Du* gn'ul 
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I)<!clor C,'larke. Tlie doctor was ope day 
cof] versing with Locke, and two or three 
more of his learned and intimate pomj>a- , 
nions, with that freedom, gaiety, and | 
clicerfulness, which is cv*.’r th? result of j 
innocence. In the midst of they miith 
and laughter, tlie doctor, looking from , 
llie window, saw Nash’s diariot sto]i at j 
the door. “ Boys, boys,” cried th (4 pliilo- ! 
sopher to his fruaids, ‘‘ let us neiw be wise, , 
for here is a fool coming.” • ^ ' 

Nash was one day complaining in iht; 
following manner to tlit^ Kail of ('hester- 
lleld, of In', bad luck at I'lay. “Would 
you think it, my bud, that damned bitch 
fortune, no later than last nTglit, tricked 
me out of five liuiidied. Is it not surjiris-* 
ing,” continued he, tlTat my luck should 
never tuin— that , I shmild thus eternally 
be mauled?”- ' “1 don’t wemder^t your 
losing money, N;"^h,” said hi^ lordship, 
“but all the woild is sur[)n>ed wheie you 
gel it to lose.” 

Dr. C’heyiie once, when Nash \va^ ill, 
diew up a jirescription foi him, \\hiLji 
was si'iit in accoidingly. 'Die next day 
tie^ dot tor coniwig to see his ]nlieiit, 
found linn up avd well; upon which he 
asked if he liad followetl hi^ jiresciiplion 
“ hollowed yoLii juescription,’* ewed Nash, 
“ no Kgad, if I fiad, J sliould have broke 
my neck, for 1 flung il out of the two pair 
of Stalls window.” 

It would liave been well had h? c<in- 
fined himself to such sallies^ but as he 
grew ol<l he giew insolent, ami seemed, 
ill some measiiie, insensible of the pain' 
his attianpts to be a w it gave others. Kpon 
asking a 1 uly to dance a minfict, if she 
refused he would often demand if she had 
got band) leg^. He would attempt To 
ridicule natural ^lerects ; he forgot the 
dcd'eience due to birtli and 4 uahly, and 
mistook tlie manner of settling rank ami 
]irecedence upon many occasions. He 
now seemed no iongei fashionable among 
•he present race wf i^jnti v ; he giew' pee- 
vish and fi elf’ll, and thgy who only saw 
the remnant of a nnfb, severely relurntd 
that lau^diter u]u)n hir^ which he had 
once lavished ujion others. 

Ih) )r Mash was no^ longei the ga]^-^ 
tlu'ughtless, idly iiuliisti u^is cre;i4iiie’^ 
oiKC w.'.s ; he mnv forgot how t| sujiply 


/ moeiJs of entertainment, and becai^^i 
rigid To w'ind with ease thrmigh the 
ssitudes of fashion. I'hc evening of 
his life Tiegan to grow cloudy. His fortum 
was gone,^a!id nothing but poverty lay ii 
piKispecl. To emliitter his hopes, .lie found 
himself abamkuiefi by^the great, w’horn he 
had*long endeavoured* to serve ; and was 
nbliged to fly to those of humbler stations 
for piotectiun, wdiom he once affected to 
despise. He now be^n to w’ant that 
chftnty winch he had never lefused to 
^any ; and to find thaf a life of dissipation 
and gaiefy is ever ‘tckmpiated by misery 
AnJ regret. • • 

E\en*hiSi ])laLe *c?f master of the ccie- 
monies (if I can trust the ])a])^rs he has 
left behind him) was sought after. I would 
w'llhngly be tender of any living reputa- 
tiim, but Viesc paper* accuse Mr. Quin of 
ciideav 4 )unng ttt siipjilant him. He has 
e^en left us.# letter, which he supposed 
was w.ittcn by that gcnlkmnn, soliciting, 
a loid for hib mtere.sf upon file occasion. 
As 1 choose to give Mr. Quin an oppor- 
tunit) of dis]noving this, I w'ill insert the 
lellei, and ((•show’ the im^irohabihly of 
Its being his,* with all its faults both of 
style and spelling. T am the less apt to 
belftvetl w ritten by Mr. C,Hiin, as a gentle- 
man who has mended .Sli^speaie’s ])lays 
so often would surely be capaldc of some- 
thing nioie coircet than the following. Il 
was sei^, as it shuj^iW seem, from Mr. Quin 
t(> a nobleman,^ but left open for the 
])eiusal of an intermediate friend. It was 
this fiiend*who sent a copy of it to Mr. 
Nnsh,wJio caused it to be instantly punted, 
^ml left among his other pajiers. The 
letter liom the interim diatelnend to Nasli 
is as follow ^ — * 

• m “If^nidon, Oct*S, 17^0 

“Dkar Nash,— Two ]>osts ago I re- 
eei^ed a^leUei Ironi <^hnn, the old player, 
covering one to my lord, wdiich left 
open for jjiy perusal, W’hich, after reading, 
he desiied I might seal, iiji v^l delivci. 
d'ltc recjuest he makes is so extrlordinaiy, 
that It h.as induced me to send th^" 
copy of •his letter to my lord^W’hich ^ as 
folhnt’s ; • 

“ ‘ I trail, Oct. ly&o 

“‘Mv DI'K Loiu>,-Old Beaux Knash 
JJias mead hiTns^ltc so dissagreeable all 
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compancy that comes hereto* Bath j rubs at. these, and a thousa,..! oth-'. nijr- 
liat thtf corncratian of this city have it | tificatioiis, cvciy ^ ounc y 

now Linder tliier conculei.ition to jcinovc | now denied him fht* inc ii geiice no y 
him from beeiu}^ master of tile coiyymomcs, j of liis lollies, )U o us avc ^ 

sliould he be coiitiiuiend llje'mh.ibitaiits , virlucb Vlie i^t)oi solicited him in vai ; 
of this city will be aieiiid, as the bcM for he Mjas himscll a moie pitiablr object 
conipaney dcclmcs.to u^n^^^lo lialh on than they. '1 he child of the jaiblic sehloiii 
his acch fbve me leave lo show to Jour has a liicnd, and he who once excicised 
f,ordslnj> how he beluaved at the ths’t ; his wil^ at the e\j)en.se of others,! must 
ball he had here tliiss season •vvlneh was | natiiially have eiieniies, K\aspeiated at 
'i'lis’day hist. A younj^^ l.,ady was as’ked j Ijst to the htyheNl dej;ree, an miaccouat- 
to dance a miiuieal she begi; tl^e ijent"* , rflilc whim struck him. Poor Nash was 
would be jilea>ed lo‘e\<iuisc heie as’ she, lestilved to becoiwe an n^ilhoi ; he who, 
did not chiisi lo liania ; ii]ion*thiss’ •t>lil , in the vigour of manho'ni, was mcaj'-able 
Nasli called* out so as, lo be head by^uft oJ the task, jiow at llie im]>o 1 en' age of 
the coiiijiaiiey in the* room, -* d.nn yo ^^eighty-siv, was delenmned lo write his 
Mad. nil, y hat binsness have yo here if yo own history’ h' i;om, the many s]'ec i mens 


do not daiiei', iiinm winch the Lady was 
so aliighleif, she rose and darned, the 
ress el of the coinpAney w'as sc* much of- 
fended at the rudiK'ssof Nash thatciol one 
Lady more would dance a*«iiiUK*at that 
, night In country cfances no peison of 
note danced’^ixeept Iwo boys. Lords S~- 
and 'P the' res t of the c'ompaiu’y that 
dancc'd waire only tlie families of all the 
habeidas’heis’ maclnnukc's^nd inkeeper.s 


alieady given of Jns style^thc leader will 
not much regret ^ hat Uie historian w as 
inleiiuyted in Ins design. Yet, as Mon- 
taigne; observes, as tln^pp^veiiUiies of an 
infant, if an infant could inlonn us of 
them, would be ]>K‘,ising, so the lile of a 
beau, if a Ikmu could w i ile, WTiuld cei biijily 
‘^erce lo ivgale eunosiiy 
•^Vdiethei he really mlendc'd to jtiil this 
design 111 c.xecution, o^ did it onl)^ fb 


in the three kingdoms brushed iiji and . aTarm the nobility, I w*!! not take upon 

me to determine; but ceitarn it is, that 
his fi icncts vfeiit about colleclmg siibscnj)- 
tioiis for^the w'oik, and fie received -.eveial 
cnccmragcmients from such asw'’c‘ie willing 
lo bo politely charitable It was thought 
by ntiny, that tins history would levea! 
the iiitiigii4‘s of a whole age ; (hat he 
had numberless secrels to disclose; but 
they never consi(lere([, that j-ersons of 
public character like him were the most 
unlikely in the world lo be* made partakers 
o^ those seciets which peo[de desired the 
public should nol know Jn fact, he had 
fe^v secrets lo iliseoveij^ind those he had 
are buried wnth him in the giave. 

lie W'as now past ihe^ power of giving 
or receiving jdeasure, for he w'as poor, 
old, ancl peevish ; yet still he w'as incap^a- 


coleclcil togilliei, I have known upon 
such an occ.yson as’ tlnss’ sfveiftecm 
Dutchess’ and Lontiss’ to lie .it the ojicm- 
iiig of the ball at Hath now not one This 
man by his’ jinde and e.\ijavagaiicis has . 
oiillivecl his’icMsein it*\t|Ould be hfjipy for 
thiss city that he was ded ; and is now' ■ 
only fill to iced fihirlouc n)u)n death by 
ivhich he may seave his souT and game 
nn.iv. than all the jiroffitls he ca^i make', 
by his w'liite |;ial suppose it wars to lie dic^l 
red : 'Tlie fav'' I ium now to recjiies t by 
what 1 ^low' have wiote yo,Ais 4 hat your 
Lok'lship w'ill sp^ke to l^tt for to 
recoimneiid me to the corporeatian of this 
city to succedc this cfld sinner as^asler of 
the cenenionies, ancl yo will much oblige, 
’•) la)ld, 


N 1». Ihcieweie some other private life to imrsiie happiness The old man 
.m.UVrs an<l oilers in e)mn's letlei to my eft.le.ivourecl t„ tlie foll.cs !>f the 

I.W. wlnelKlo not relate lo yon ‘ |,oy: 1„. spunc*! Ins ,a<ie.l ,.r,s.,o.,:, 

Cl w T r t 1 ,,*1,. theday: L.llcrinnwiiti 

lieu- -Nasi, if I may be per.n.tUd the .*;e fie would b.^veran untrelcon.e m,esi 
use of a pohte a.id fadnonable ijliras.^ >'> llH-*.sscnd,Les of tile y.ndhfnl and bay 
wa|luin,,nd; but he <j.peVieiieed suci* and he|eemeJ williiis; lo fnid lost appa.k- 
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auioin; those scenes where he wcis once j sir, tliat jour present behaviour j,s not fhe 
young. I way to reconcile yourself to (loci. You 

An old man thus striving after f)leasure are so* far from making atonement to 
is indeed an object of pity; I)i4^ a man at offeiulcd •justice, that each moment you 
once old and poor, runfiing on in tins , arc aggravating the future account, and 
pursuit,* might excite aslonishmoiit. To 1 heajiing up jy increase of His anger. As 
see a being both by fortune and Cfuistilutit)!! ' lonjj as you rofi on in a continued circle 
lendered incapable of enjoyment, still of sensual delights and vain entertain- 
liaiiiUing those jileasiiies he was n(f huiger ! meiUs, you are dead to all the purposes 
to sliare m ; to see one of almpst ninety ! of })iely anTl viitiic^ Van are as odious to 
settling the fashion of a lad\’s cap, or a^- i (igd as a corrupt carcase that lies jiutre- 
signing her place 111 a counlry dance; to fymg in»lhe churchyiid. You are as far 
see him, uninimlful of Kiis (mn reveiend •Iroin tloi^ig your (kitv, or endeavouring 
figure, cu the respect he should have for ' yft<?r salvation, or restr^riflg ypui self to the 
himself, toasting (feniirciis, (g- attempting J)f.’ine .favour, as-ft heap of dry bones 
to entertain the te\\d and ullc ; — a sights nailed u]) fii a coffin is from vigour and 
like this inighi \\i‘lU>es\c as a satire on ' aelivily 'riiink, sii, 1 conjure ^011, •think 
humanity; migin show •that man is ilic iiixui lliis, if)oii liave any iuclination to 
only [>iei»osterous«c)ealuie ah\e ^^ho pur- esea))etlie fire that will never be quenched, 
sues the shadow of plcasuie without tern])- Would v<fu be leseiied from the fury and 
tatiori. iuKi !^ii ji (lod? Would you be 

But lie was not pemiitteil to run 011 deliven-d bom weeping and wailing, and 
thus w itlioul se\ ere and leptaled lejn oof. iiucssant gnashing oj" teeth^ Sine you* 
The cleigy sent him fiequenl calls to would! Hut lie ceil ain, that this will never 
refonn.uion ; but the asperity of theif be d<uie, by amusements w’liich at best are 
advice in geniral alialed its intendT'd inibiig and in^iertineiil, and for that, if for 
they tin e.fteued lymwith lire and no other leas^n, foolish and sinful. ’'I'is 
biiinstnne lor \^•aal he had long Ijcen by scriousne.ss,*tis]>yrctircmentandmonrn- 
laught to consider as foibles, and not iiig,voiijnust acc'omplish this great and de- 
vices; so, like a c|^‘speiate d(T)toP, he did snaide deliverance. \ on must nc)t appear 
not ('are to settle an account, tluit, upon at the head of e\cry silly dnersion, you 
the fnsi inspection, lie found himself musk enter into youi closet and shut the 
ulteily unable to pay. ^ door, (omniune w 11^1 your owai heart and 

d'hus begins one of bis monit(ns-— scan h (fut Us deft^ Is. The jiride of life 
“ 'This admoinlion comes bomcour fiiemi, and all its superMuily oj" follies must be 
and one lliat lias your inteie.si deeply at jnit away. . "NOu must make haste and 
heart. Tt comes yn a design altogelliei delay not to keep every injunction of 
ini])OrtaMl, and o\' no Ic'-s cokiscsiuenec he.weu • You must always icinember 
than y<Au ewilaslmg ha])piness, so lhai that mighty sinneis must ‘be mightily 
it miv justly challenge your careful legal (i, penitent or cKe mighlily Jurmented. 
It is not to iijibiau^ or repioacli, miiLli Your exjmj^s and )^ur yuoiects have 
less to triumph insuU ovei ymfr mik>- been eMrenllly — T wisfi I 

conduct 01 misery; no, ’iis pute beneio- could ncJ say /(r/<//^nml c/<'V;V6 /;r'c — -to 
lenct*, It is didiiieiesli'd j nl-wdll, ptonijUs many. Foi tins theie is no ainenclf^ but 
me to write. I hopes tlicrefcm*, diall an alteration of \our conduct as singular 
mU raise yoiii resnumeiU. \ c‘( the and reinarfiabh" as your y>ei son and name, 
consciiueiice whaf it •will, I ('annol liear If vou do not by this mtlh()d*r*‘medy in 
to see )oii walk m lln^jinth*- that lead to some degu-e the evils that yon have sent 
death vvilhoul waining you ot the dangef, alnoacl, and jirexent the mischievoiiifcon* 
- without soinuling in y(«.n ear tin* awful sequences that may ensue, w'fetched ^11 
admonition, ‘ Keliini and live! W^v clo yc>u bP, wretched above all m?n to eternity, 
you sncli things? 1 lieai of*’OUi evil dralinejM The blood of souls w'ill lie laid to your 
liy all tins pc'ojile ’ I baveflong olt^ei ved ‘ Siarge. OojJ’s jealousy like a consuming 
and })Uic I you, and must tell you |dainly, , i^amc will smoke against you; as^uu 
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y\irself will see in that day, \lh 
iiiountains shall quake, and ihc 


then the 
Mie hills 

mell, and the earth be burnt U]) Ills 
presence. ^ , 

“ Once more T exhoit you as a friend ; 

I beseech*you as a bi oilier; f charge ytfli 
as a messenger fron^tiod i?i Tfis own most [ 


f 


his spiwt and soured liis temper, and tl“ 
poor man of pleasure might have tcl- 
minatert his life very tragically, had not 
the coi position of bath charitably re- 
solved to grant ^11111 ten guineas the first 
Monday, of e\ery month. This •bounty 
served to kce]> him from actual necessity, 


solemn words, ‘Cast away from you i^mr thoiigli far too trifling to enable him to 
transgressions, make you a new lieart, siipportt the charactei of a gi'iitlenuin 
and a new spirit so inif|iiity sflall not be Haliit, and not nature, makes almost all 
your ruin ’ - ^ i oyr w^ants*; and he who had been 

“ Perlia[)S you m*'^' be disposei^to con- | chstomed in the eaily parts of his life to 
temn tins and its scryms jnirpyrt, or to.afllucnce and ])io 4 ligality^ n hen reduced 
recomineiid jt t« )R)ur conqianions a^ a to a himdied and twenty-six pounds a 
subject for raillery. J^et let me ^tcll )^)U ' year must jnne m actii.ii indigeiue. 

’ ^ In this variety of uneasiness his health 

began to fail. IJe Jiad received from 


1 elorehand, that for this as \vel! IS foi 
other jlnn^s, (iod will bring you tf) judg 
meiit. He ^sees me now 1 write, ife 
will observe you while yem read. He 
notes down my w'orfls ; He will*aLso note 
ilow’ii your eonsc(|ueiit jfl-occdure* Not 
then upon me- not iqion but iijion 
•your own soul wdl tjie neglecting or des- 
pising my sayings turn. ‘1 f thou* be w'lse, 
thou slialt be wise for thyself ; if thou 
scoriiest, thou alone shall bear it.' ' 

Such rejicated admonitions served to 


nature a lolnist ^nd liapjiy t oiishtutioii, 
one indeed tliat ^as siiarcely to lie im- 
paired J^iy mtemjHTance. He even pre- 
tended, among his fiu^^. that he never 
followed a single ])resni}»lion ii the 
whole course o] his life However, in 
this he was one day detei led on the 
jiarade; for boasting there of his coii- 
t^*^pt and uttei disuse of medicine, un- 
luckily the watei of tvnH) blisters, wlau^^i 
vt.- 1 ... 1 V i*. 


sting, without reforming linn ; they made ! Hr. Oliver had piescribi*!, and vvlm h lie 
him morose, hut not pious, l^ie dose ; then had upon each lit;. oo/.cd thronidi 
IV, is loo s ron« for the p.Uicnt to itear. Ins slocking.s, .and hetiayed him. Ills 


He slumld have been met with smiles, 
and allured into reformation; if inde|;d lie 
was cnnimal. But, m the name of jiicty, 
W'hat was there criimual in his «)ndiicl ? 
He had long been taun^it to consider Jus 
IrilliMg professioTi as a very ^serious and 
important business. He went through his 
ofhee with great giavity, solem*ily, and 
care , why Uicn denounce jiecubar tur- 
ments against a poor harmless creature, 
who di^l a thousand gofiA tltnigs, and 
wlAisc greatest vice was vapty T lie de- 
served ridieulc, indeed, and I'le found it • 
but.scarce a singlc*action of hfs life, ex- 
'H'pl one, (h serves the asiienty of reproach, 
riuis we see a variety of cai^es coiicur- 
' li^sdcparting life. TJie weak- 

ness and nitirmities of exhausted iiafflrc • 
the admonitions of the grave, which aggra- 
v^ed his Aillics into vices ; the iiTgr.alTlnde 
oleins deperflants, who formei ly fltttered 
of\hr'lr'!?^;; P‘irticularl> the contempt 


ol the great, many of W’hom quite fon-fll f tr' m 1 

»/ ... ivuii.: ui, ,hA. u up^i* I S’ 


lyed turn. 11 is 
aversion^ to physic, Imwcver, vvas fre- 
^ (jiiciitly a tojiic of raillery between liim 
j and Dr. ( lie^ne, who vvas a man of some 
■ wot And brec*(ling. \\ hen C'heyiie re- 
! commended his vegetable diet, Nash 
j wamhl svveai that his design was to send., 
, lialf the woihl gra/iijg like .\ebuchad- 
would leplv, 

‘ Nebuchadne//ar was jievei such an in- 
(ide! as thou ait Ji was l,ul last wx*ek, 
genll^ien, that I altcnded this fellow in 
i^rit ns sickness ; thci^ 1 found liim rofl- 
ing up Ills eyes to heaven and crying for 
mercy; he would then swallow mv drugs 
^1 ve krcasl milk ; yet you now liear him, 
aowthe old dog bla.siihemes the faculty.” 

lat neyne .said^iii ^‘st was tnie ; he 
leared tlie appri^aches of deatli more than 
n>e pnerahly of^ mankind, and was 
usually veiy di^vout while it threatened 
ini.^ Though lie w^as .somewhat the 
Jibertmc m wyrds, none lielicved .<ji 
foi a mind 
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cf.iiragcd by conscious innocence, ws ever j spectatoi}*. Each thought the occasit»n 
lifnid at the appearance of danger. ! affected themselves most ; as *when a 


For some time before his dcceas*: nature 
ga\e warning of his ai)])r()aching disso- I 
lution. The worn macliifie liad lun itself j 
down tt an utter impossibility oli rejiair ; ' 
he saw that he must die, and sliuddered 
at the thought. Jlis virtues were not of ! 
the great, l>ut the amiable kind ; ^-.o that I 
foititude was not among the numliei. 
Anxious, timid, his thoughts still hanging 
on a receding world, he desiied to enio\ 
a little longer ^hat lifw, the miseries of 
which he had exjienenced so long. The ' 
poor unsiiccessfuk gamester husbanded 
the casting moments with an increased^ 
desire to continue Ijie ^anie, and to the 
or oiii'xet moie hapjiy 
throw, lie diedtft hisTiouse in St John's 
Court, IJath, on the I2th if Fi^u-iuiry, 
1761, aged eigV,'^ -se\en )cars, thu 
montlis, and some da\s. 

Ills death uas sincerely regretted by 
the city, (o winch he had been so long 
and so gient a lienefaitor The day afte*' 
he du‘d, the mayu called (he eorjioratrtin 
t«g|jthcr, when tl^y ginnted fifiy jioiinds 
lowMids burvii'j^ their 'sovereign wifli 
proper respect. After the corpse had 
l.iin foul days, it was toineVcst to the 
Allboy cluirch in that city, with ij solem- 
nity somewhat peciiliai to his characlet. 
•About five the [uoccs'.ion imned fioni his 
house; the chant\ -gnis, two and •two, 
jireceded , next the Inws of Uie chant) - 
-school, singing a solemn occasional hymn. 
Next in, u died tlie i^ity music, and his owoi 
b.ind, sounding at piopei intei vals adirgc- 
Three clergymen immediately preceded 
the coffin, which w.is adoiiusl witli sab|p 
))IuTnes, aiul the jinll sig^poited by the six 
senior aldeimen. ^ •llu. masti‘r> of rfie a^- 
scndily-ioonis followed as chief mourners; 
the beadles of that hospital which he had 
contrii'Uled so largely to endows went 
next ; and last of an the poor patients 
therfisclves, the limie^thc emaciated, and 
the feeble, folhnved tlicir^ild benefactoi to 
bis grave, slieddnig ifnfelgned tixiis, aii<l 
lamenting ihemseKes in l^im. 

The ciowd was so great, that no^ only 
the streets were filled, lyil, as <ine of tlnf< 
loiirnals in a lanl expiessc“^il, “entm the 
tojis of the houses wcie covenll with 
. •• 


ical kvig dies, they asked each other, 
‘Where ^shall w^c find such another?’ 
Sorrow' sate upon every face, and even 
children li.sned t]jat their SoveTeign was 
no more. 1 lie hwfuliK'ss of the solemnity 
inafle tlie dcejiest im[)rcssion on the minds 
of the distressed inhabitants. The pea- 
sant discontinued his tpil, the ox rested 
from tlie plough f all nature seemed to 
sympatl^se w ilh thcii^i iss, and the muffled 
.bells ninj.^apeal of Jiob-niajcjrs ” 

(^ui flcc})est solemnrtieii^bave something 
friliy ruhculous in i^jeni. Tliere is some- 
w hat huliLilms in the folly of liistoiians, 
who thus declaim upon the deat 4 i of.kings 
andjjimces, as if ihcrcwasanythiiigcliimal, 
or anything unusual, in it. “ For my part,” 
says Toggh the Floreiftinc, “ I can no more 
grieve ffir anothnCs deatli than I could for 
111) own, ]*ffavc ever regarded death as 
a \iM\ inlhng -affair, nor can black staves,* 
long cloaks, fn- mourning coaches, in the 
le.ist iiilhience my s[)ints. Eet us live 
here as long and as meirily as W'c can ; 
and when we^iiuist die, wdiy, let us die 
meinly loo, but die .so as to be happy.” 

Tlie few things Nash wxas possc.ssed of 
WTU^le^l o hisrc'lations. A small library 
of wcdl-choscn IkioKs, .some trinkets and 
[ucliy e.s, were' Ins only inheritance Among 
'the latlei (bcMdes the box given him by 
the riitce of W^les) weie a gold box, 
winch was ]»resei4ted to him by the late 
Countess Ihirlington,* w ith Lady Eiis- 
ton’s ])ictiirc- in the lid ; an etin^ mounted 
ill gold, •with a diamond to open it, and 
o*n.imented with another diamond at the 
ic))), given liim by the I’nncoss l)owager 
of WalcsJ Me had al.so a silvcj terenc, 
which xvas ^'en him* by the PrinPess 
Amelia; ami ^ome other things of no 
gieat \afue ^^fhe Tings, w’atches, and 
pictures, which he foimerly icceivcd from 
otheis, w'cmld iiave come to a considerable 
amount ; luit llicse necci^sity l-Ri^ obliged 
' hint to dispose of. Some family pictures, 
however, remained, winch were soW by* 
Ivertisclnent, foi five guinea.s«each, 

Ml. Nash'i, decease. • ^ 

It was natural to expect that the death 
<tf a person so long in tlie eye of the 
l^iibhc must *haye produced a desir^ m 





s*Vcral to 
dcpioiv nis 


his cli.T.i|i( ter, 


1 

ii|i( 1 


delineate . 

--t'- loss. Jlf wai scajcely dead, 

wiicjn the public papets weie tilled with 
clc^ncs, groans, and (.haoulcis^ and befoie 
he ^v:ls bunerl theic weie e])il:i])hs ready 
made to insenbe on h 


I 


w*..v.v iii^i.iji/1 iiii itjs '^one.^ . H.JHH 

one (if tljose cliat.T(*(ei' u idlers, and a veiy 
grave one too, aliei obseiving, alas! That 
Ricliard Nash, J'xj was no more, went 


was no more 
on to a-iSLiie IIS, lhat he was * sagacious, 

, and (iimniode and concliu^ed 
with gravely iled^umg, that “ ■npotent 
posleiit yvMiiild in vam fiiinble piodiicc 
Ills lellriw .A^otTu'i, ivjually sonov^fii^ , 
ga\i- ns to know, “ UmiI he was Jiide(fl a | 
man;” an assertion which 1 * 0:1 
will lici so*haidy as to conliadicl. Ihil llie I 
meinest of .dl the lamentations made u[)on | 
tills occasion was lliat vvheie he is caiJed 
“ a constellation <,r!i le heavenlT' spliere.” 

One thing, however, is*canim(uf almost 
with all of them; and that 7s,* that Venus, 

O upid, and yie Oia^es aie commanded to 
w'ecp ; and that Hath shafl never fiiKl 
Midi another. 

Hut though he was sal^-i/ed with the 
inaises of those, there wet* some of real 
abilities who iiiidertook to <lo )Ustite to 
hi.s character, to ptaisc linn for^his vii- 
lucs, and ackiWiwhdge Ills faults. I need 
scaicely meiilioii that Dr Oliver and Dr. 
King aie oi this nimiber. 'I'hcy* had 
Imiiomed liim uith Hjeir Inemlship whde 
living, and undertook to holllmi his 
memory when d^-ad. #,s llie leadu- may 
choose to cmnpaie their elTobls, upon the 
viine siil)jeci, I have suhioined them, and 
pvrhaps many will fmd m citiiel* enough ' 

iintm ^fk .,1 1 

-vh 
e first 


UhE^ OF RICHARD NASIL 

HatJi, February i 
7’his morning dietl 
• RICHARD NASH, KS(,) 

^ Aycd CMglily-eight. 

^ ^ He was 1)> Inrdi a^^cnlk man, a i aucicnl Piriton 

1 lemembT'! eduo.^u»n. a sliident of Jesus College ( lyfoul . 

IJy piofes-kion * * ^ 

>Jis n.itui.il eemus was loo volatile for .any 
He tried the army and the law , 

Hut won fouiul Ins mind ''Uperioi to hotli — 

He v.nk 1, ,,. I ....rn, 

Norwas ■ .ill'.- '! I il.iiiii 'it..!., 

• Over the seivilil) of the vulgar, 

fhil (.ivei the pude of the noble and toe opuleiil 
His piiliiu (Jiiiavtui \\as;;ioat, 

As il was slU' limit and st% iiianit. iiied 
Ills 111 w. lie amiable 


. . . .v.,ks a I As It vi.is giateful, kiiefft-LiU, and generous 

an assertion which I* fancy nont* k the foree oi genuis 

- ^ .. . ^He elected tlie eil} of bath into a pioviiice of 

I I^leasliie, 

I And becaimf by umve#:il consent. 

Its I gisfhtoi a»d rulci. 

He pbnncd, iin|>iove(), and legulaled all the 
aimistnunts of (be plate 

Ills fundamental lau uas.iPTit of good h'cedinc, 
Hold su led decc'iiL} and deeuiuiii, 
lbs constant inaMin 
Nobody, h _ -r exalted 
By ht.iuly, blood, titles, oi ruhes, 

•(Aiiild be guilty oi a hic leh of it. iininmislieii- 

• m. pciialk , Ins disappiolialion .itid pnldii shame 
lo maiutam the sn\ticigni)| he had < ,tablisln^ 

• He )iiiblishfi> Rules ol llcll.lMolII, • 
Which from llieir l>»opncty,?icqtuied the force oI 

1.HVS . 

Andwhuh tffc highest nerei mfnitced, without 
umneihalcly umh ,g.,mgfhe pnhh, eciisui i 
He ktpt the Men m order , most wisely, 

By prohihiting the wcaiih ..ds fn hi> 

^ doniimons , 

Bv with li moans 

i pi evented sudden passion from ( aiisiug 
J he bitlfrm ss of unaiailmg lejienlaiKC 
In al tpiaircls he w.is , |,osem rmj.ne-- 

And so jusi vveie his dttisioiis, ' 

' v:mnigji I ''"Iv 'iniiphed, 

upon so urmnportanl a subject as \h I nV-T*;' '7/'' 

NuMshfw, to satisfy cuiiosily TJie first • effeTi' uli?'''' 


inibhsln.ll w^as Ikg ]>y Dr. Jirygr, wTilten 
vMOi much good sense, fid still more 
j^nod-nmurc. Hut 11^0 rea.lei wig consider 
tnaw he has assumed n/liis moU,, the 
' nu.icloi of a panegyrist, and spares his 
h lid s Units, thoiigdi he w^as»too candid 
“leJyjJ pass#thcin over in silence 

'■■nK MCE, lllA 




^^AI'F Ml" 


OF. THE 


in Impeno.- - 
OemmuM mliu^lxmum 


• cdfeclualh, 

By a uuc observanee of tl.e rules of jdace ami 
. preetfleuee, 

Of a foohsh head and a nialu io„s heriU, 

-,,1 ^a>s rendering nioie suspii ions 

P-IM, gated it. 

ihan that of 111, pmson ahnsed 

Inst m fair, 

Hist laiim mng mio thedamfiaous sea of phasure 

17, OieTir^ proteelot 

I Humanely correclmg even ilmir mistakes m dress 

^vs ttcif as i#i])roi>netie‘s in rondiirt ' 

I • Ti '''urning them, 

«• I I'ongl, at llie ha/.ird of his Iif 

Ag.mei the arlffd .„.,n s of designing m. „ 
jo an nnpropi aequamlam e will, wmiiiui’ of 

I doul.tful chai.ickP ‘ 
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LIFE OF KICHAEL't 


'l^hus clul lie e^lalili'.li Iik ^ovcriunenl oft ])illar^ 
Of lioiiour and jjoUlenc^s, 

Whii.h eoiild never lie sliakcu* 

And maintained it for full half a centiiiy. 

With reputation, honour, and undispu^jd authority 
Jleloved, lespeeted, and reveretl 
f^f his"*pnvate character, he it the hr^^ praise, 
That while, hy hi.s conduct, the lushest rank 
hecairic his subjects. 

He himself hecaiue 

The servant of the pool and the disti^ssed 
Whose cause he e\ci pleaded amongst llie nth, 
And enforced with all the eloipieiirt of a good 
example , 

They were aslianied not to relieve those wants 
'J'o which ihe^ saw hintadmmisier w'llh , 

So noble an In irt. and so hhcial an hand 
Nor wa^ hi-> imuiificmue toiifnied to pai titulars, 
He being, to all the jiuhhc charitwKs of this city, 

A liberal bend u tor , ^ 

Not only by lus own im^si g^aieroiis uIk. nption-., « 
I5ut, by alw.ijs assuming, in then liehalf, the 
•chaiai ly^jf 
A sitiuly beggar , 

Whuh he performed with sui h an ant^ontaiuc 
^^nldicss 

'I'o all tanks.’Tv iihout distim turn, 

'I’liatfew o( the woi si hearts had i mu ige to refuse, 
Wlut ilioir own iin hnalmns would not h.i\c 
pumipted them to bestow 

< )f a noble pulihc spirit • 

And • 

% ^ A \var«i gralcrul he.ir! 

'1 he ol) 4 *lisk. Ill till glove, • 

And 

The lieatitiful iumUc in tb.e^s(ju,»rc, 

\'e magn|h( cut tt siinionic * 

The One * 

Erected to jifcseive the int-moi-y of a 
Most mfciesting e\c*iU to lus loimirj, 

Tl;e restitiiiuin of In altli, by the heaiun^walcrs 

of this ]il'u e, 

'I'o the ilhi ai lolls I’nm <• of ftiango 
Who came hilhei in a most languidung t oiulition . 

'rife drhcM , 

A nohle (pllenng ol thanl*. 

I'o the late Ihincc of W\iis. .uul his royal 
(’oMsiiIt, ^ 

For favours hcaow'cd. 

And honours by thcnlironferietl. on th^s city 

His long and peueful leign, of 
Alisolutt; p.uver, 

t W.is so ternpen d b\ b's 

Kvtessive g 'ovl naiuie. 

That no instnuce can lie giv'cn either of his own 
■f'lmjty, 

*^r of Ins suffermg that of others to escape 
Its pi ope| retard 

Example uujueeedeuted (amongst absolute 
monarch'^ 
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same piece w'ltli hisgiwji . 
l»ut, tiLith forcetli ns mi willingly to confess, 

. His passions were strong , 

Which, as they fired him to act strenuously m good, 
HiiiAeif him to some excesses of evil. 

ftis fire, not used to^ be kept under Ly' an early 
•• • jcstr^int, 

• Hurst out too often into flamuig acts, 
Wiihoui waiimg for the cool ajiprobation of Ills 
judgment 

J^s generosity w'as so great, 

'J'hat Prudem e oft»ii whispcretl him, in vain, 

'1 tat she feared it would 'mler the neighbouring 

• < iiidines of*piofusion ' 

Jlis ihanty.so unbounded, 

Tli^i the seven* might su*pe(,t it sometimes to be 
• ^ The offspimg of folly, (h- ostentatuin 

• • • 

Witli all these. 

Hi they' foibles, follies, faults, orrfrailties, 

It will be ilifiii nit to jiomt out 
Amongst his Cf'timpoiaiy King^f of the vvhole 
earth, 

• Mine tlun One 

Who h»th fevier, fa les-, i»einicious to mankind. 

• • 

His exiNlent e 

Fin life it siaiLi^y can bi^called' • 

W,i , spu?i uiii to so great an age, that 
The man 

W.is Slink, like many other hcioes, in 
'I'lie weat nessa^il infirmities ot exhausted nature , 
'lilt unwiljing lax all animals must pay 
' bur multiplicity of days 

<)\ei his closing si.ene. 

, t4' long ■^I>re.^d hei all-coveiing mantle, 

' And dioppc'd tlie ( ftifam, 

Hefoie the poor .ictoi, though he had played his 

part, 

, • Was iJC'-initted to (iiiit the stage 


And 


NIluv m.iy she^protect his nieinoiy ' 

1' veiy friend of H.ith 
ly luvet of dift'cmy, ^leconun, and 
• breeding. 

Must ‘-incerely deplore 
Tl^ loss of so evcellcnl a governor . 
loin in the most fervent wishes ;woidd 
Could say hopes f 

d'h.it there m.iv soon lie foumia man 
Able and wouhy , 

I'l o siu i eefl him « 


good 




Wh 


Rl- AllKK. 

This monarch w'fts a maig 
And hail his foible** ami In** f.uiltf 
(h lie Would wi''b I overeil with 
good-n.itiue, 


t|ic vei 


The riadcr^-'C'S ^tl•^\hr^t alluring colours 
Xash’s chaiaclcM is diawii; but hemtusl 
consider, that an iulimate friend held the 
]H'ucil ; ifie lloetor pi ufesscs ^to say no- 
thing of the dead hut \Nh^l was ; and 
suelt a luaMin, though it serves h^s de- 
paited 6 tend, is hut badly C|ilculated to 
im])ry\e the living. Dr. ^ving, in Aiis 
Kpila]')h, hinvevoi, is still more indulgtnt ; 
4ve produces him as an example to kings, 
veil of 1 piefers»his laws even to those of 
tVolon or Kycuijns. « 
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IJFPi OF RICJIAFD NAS//. 




KFl'fAl'HlUM RICHAUDI ’^ASH, 
AKMffiEKI , 

RICHAKDIJS NASlV 

* f )llS( llMi I'-IUOJKllllS, 

Kt nulhs oi^us iu.i]»n 4 jfts . 

C 111 r.iiiH'ii • 

!() rein nnr.Mi), el iik ledilnlem 
Rcgiiuin opiileiiUsstii'niii noicntissimuiuqiie 
riel>s, i.ioceies, pi iiicil)e«, 

J.ilieii^MMs ‘.^llrngus 

ij'Uro deUileriuit, • 

Quod et ijise siiiiiiii.iLum ihgnitate 

Amio^ plu-^ ip^iiKpi igiuta. , 

Univeiso poiiulu , r^^nstiitienle, Tii>piob^nte, 

• ijilaiuleiile ^ • 

IJn.i vo(C [ii.eterea, iiiioiiue omiflum oidimii 

^ (OllSLliSll, 

* Ad iiiipcnuiii siuim .uIjuih Li e-'-t 
M^giii iioiiiiius I’loviiui.i 
(Jii.'UM .uiiiin.iljdi eonsilu) el i.itione 
I\i se, non iuK|U4ni jit#- legalos, adiBim^lraMt , 
Main c|uolaiims mvise||^ dignatU'^ 

|‘ t apud j»ro\ iiu lales, quoad^ieccssi full, 
bolitiis iiianei e 
c 

• III tautfl foitunil • 

Neijue fastu turgidu>> Kex mccssu paluit, 
Neipic, tyiaiiiK luin inoie, sc _jussii < oli, 

Aul amplos lioiK.ies, titulosque sd>i aJiog.«vit , 
Std (iiiKta iiisiynia, etiaiii ft'Hiuiu diadem.' 
lejieiens, • 

C'apul eonlcntus fiiit oniaie 
(iALI- kf) Al IK I, 

Manifesto, ininii sui (audons sigfto • 

Lim.isi A'lOk pnidentissimus, 

Vel .Solnne el Lyeuigo illuslrior, ^ 

Leges, quasi unque voliiil, ^ 

Slatmt, iiMl, jwoinulg.u il , 

Omiics (|Uidem cui^ < ivibus sui*, 

'rum veil* liospitilms, .id^'cms, peiegimis, 

( ii.ilas, ^iKvindas, iiLiles, 

Voi L’l'TATi'M arbiter ct minister, • j 
Sed giaMs, sed elegans, sed iuba#us, 1 

F.t in suinrn.i uomilate satis adliibens seventatis I 
Imprimis euraMt, 

l"t 111 virorum et romjin.ir vtibus 
©Nequis imjiiideiilei 
Neqiic 1 
Tmpunt.i 

^ CiviTATKM haiTi celolt-rriiiiatu, 

T>clici.is siias, 

Non modd piilcheinmis .eilificiis auxil, 

Sed jirxciara disciplma et moribu-Pornavit : 

nemo qiiisquam 

'To I’kkkin mcdiiis intellcvir, excolint, doc nil 

• tji'srns, blier.dis. benigiuis, facctus, 

Aj^^ic aniiLiiwniimbus, i)ra;mpue miseri'^et egenis, 
Nj^llos babuit iniinitos, 

• inagnos quosdam ardeliones,* 

Kt declamatores eos tristes et fanaticos, 

Qui genen humano siint ininncissiim. •• 

P\( Is »q palri.c Tynans, 

Concorduiu, tdicem ct perpetuain. 


irimi Cl lo-iijiii.tr viii 

iis impudeiilei f.’^ret* 
|iic mils quod uif ,set' 
it.Uis, clamoris, tnmulti 


* 111 ifgno siio ('oiistitiiit, 

Usque aded, 

XjKmlhis .ilten perulaiiier nialedii' 

Aul fai to iioiere auderel . 

Nellie. t4iie]uani sdn inclueiis 
In ])ublif am armalus prodiie 

Foil qiianqa.aii polentissimus. 

Omnia aibitno sun gubernaiis ; 
ilaud t.imeii ips.i lil»crL: s 

• Magis usqu.iin tloi ml 
(bali.i, gloi 1.1, am lonlate 

Smgiil.'fie euim UmpeiameiiUun nivcnit, 

; keiii ma'gii.L togil itionis 
Kt leiuni oiimiimi lorlassc difhi i.Iimam 
Quo igiiobilcs rum* nobilibq^, paiipeies i uni 
diMlibus, 

TndoLn cum do<'tis-.miis, i^^ii.ivi ciliii r.nlissiinis 

d'quar 

^ JsK\ ( )MMI l s 1 I > 1.11 

(,)f«li, >)i rTi ( M l KM , 
vN.iiii j^^i amus ezines 
In sti[>si,ni iiiagis i^am in alne, 

Lt ciroi^, aul iinpi udcnlia magis ipiam scelere. 
aiit nmiiobiiate. 
iVi I avfr. 

Nusquam \ 1 1 o igiior.it loiie lU mn, aul honesri, 
Ncipie it.i qiiidcm usqu.im, 

Hi non veni.iiu .d> luuiiauis oiunibu> 
faille mipeti.int 

• Hiqi s \it.L moiiuiKiue rxeiiqdar 
Si c.Lli 1 1 I egi s, 1 * giilupic 
• I’-t (juouiii )• '♦tint K giinnim jii.i li t li, ® 
Iiuitai' ntiii . 

lUliiiain ' itei unique iilinatn 
• 'I'l i])si essL lit be.iti, 

Isl emu t.i oi bis legioffi s Ijcat'ssmi.e 

'I'am-m \uum, taiiluiiupu aiUiupUaii 
r.ugc.iiii imis.L, (ImjiIlmhk ' 

• Luge. lilt \ nicies, (.'iipidiiu'sqiii ' 
laigcaiit nimics nuLiinm ei iiyuipli.u urn • Imii' 
'#11 Mill, f ) It \ 1 Hum 
N’c <esscs Linim higerr 

j Friiiupem, pr.Lceijloi em, .miuum, p.tltomuu , 
i llcu, hell, nmuilftim pi.sih.u 

I # flabiluM [larem ' 

t I'hcfollowmg liansLiUoii of this lCpitaj>! 

; ^^lll fjive lln.' iMiolisI^n-.'Kler an idea of il'- 
1 ci^nterfts, thoucjli nol ol^'ts elegance ■ 

I TIIK KFI'I'AFTI Of RICH ARI ) NASH, KSQ, 

I Here lies 

j RR'HAKJ) NASH, 

I Rorii III ail o^si 11^. vill.igc, 

Aiul fiom me. Ill iiiceslors, 

'I'o \\ni()i%, Imviever, 

Slr.mgc lo rt l.ile, 

Roth the vulgar .ind the irugVity, 

^ Without bribe nr t ompulsioii, 

X' n.iminouslv gave 

A kingdom, eqi|?illy ri( h and flourislung 
A kingdom whirh he governed 
lO. - di.m fifty years, 

W«H|unii4fMsal approbation and .ippl luse. 
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I T(^ Ins emi'tirc also was added, I 

r>V the consent of all ordcis, j 

A celchralcd province • ; 

WIncli he ever swayed with j;rcat prudence, 

Not hy delegated power, but iff person 
He deij^ned to visit it every year. 

And whfle tlie necessities of state demanded hi.s 
presence, 

He usually contiinicd there 

• 

In such preatness of fortune ] 

His pride discovered itself by no iiiarljs of di;^nity , 
Nor did he ever claim the honours of pi ostraticku. 
Dcspisinj; at on(,e titles of adulation, • 
And laying aside all royal splendour, 

Weann^not evtui the diadem, * 

He was content null hc‘inj 4 distin^^uished 

Only hy th(? oitianienial ensign , 

( )f a n hue hat , * 

A symbol of the laiidour of his mind *! 

• • 

He was a^nost priidiijit leijislator. 

And more rciiiai habit* even than Solon orLycurgus 
He at once established and aiuhori/cd 
Whatever laws vs ere thon^ht v onveffient, 
Which sseic oipi d’f sersii cable to tbc iity, 

And grateful to slr,uu;cis, 

Wliu made U tlieir abosle 

He was at once a prov kIl r and a judi^c of pleasure 
liut still lotulucted tlieni vs itli ^ravu\ aiidi j 


Oflinitin}; the vult;ar and the K»cat, * 
d'hc poor and tlic ricli, 

• 'J'he learned and ignorant, 

'I’he cowardly and tlic biavc, 

111 the b'umls of society, an etpial king to all. 


*,Aiid repiesscil lu^.'iil 

His C'hii f ( an 


siiess ss uli seseiity 
istmployed 4 

In pieveruiiiutjbsceiuty or impndeiu'e 
from offendiiu’ the modesty oi the morils 
Of tlie Imii Se\, • • 

And III baiiishii^ from then Assenihhcs 
Tumuli, ( laiuoiir, and tibuscf 

H e not only adorned this city. 

Wliudi he loved, • 

With beautiful structures, 

]hit improved U by bis cva<liple . 

Vs no man knew, no man tanglit. sshal was be 
coimn'j; 

1 letter tli.in he 

« 

He w'as just, libera), kind, and fnctunis, 

A fnend to all, Init p.iTti( iilaily to the pool ^ 
He bad no eu'-mies, 

Hveept somcof*lic tritling gieat. 

Or dull del laimog.s, foes t^i all maukii^d • 

Kqtially i lover of peat e and of bis country. 
He lived a banpy and lasting concord 
In Ins ki igdorn. 

So that none date conva-y srand.d, or injure bv' 
open violenct iht^uiuvi rsal peace, 

Or even by carrying arm-v appeal picpaiecl for 


Wbth impunity. 

• 

But though his ])ower was boundless, 

Yet nevei did liberty flourish mote, whfbh he 
promoted* •*" 

Both hy hi', authority, and cultutited for Ills fame. 

H * found out the happ> secrel| 

(A thing not to lie consideicd without f itprUc) 


* Whatever hi> faults were* 

f'ftr*ve hav^ all faults, 

Tlmy were rather obnoxious to himself than 
I others , 

I They arose neither from imprudence nor mistake, 

' Never fi-fm dishonesty oi corrupt principle , 

1 iinl so ha«mlcssV'ere they, 

' ‘I'liat though they faiky’ to cicate our esteem, 
l*et can iliey not,waiit our pardon 

, Ollild other knigi^ and governors 
' • lint learn to imilatc hk ev'^mple, 

' * , \Vb>idd to htf^veii they could 

Tlieii mtght they see themselves hap]iy, 

And the jicople still cnjo^nig more ^rue felicity 

Ve Musc*' and llraccs niourn 
His death , 

Vc powers*f Love, '\e clloii s of youth and virgins, 

I Jut 4J1011, t) Ikifhonia ’ mo.c than the icst, 

^ ^'c.ise nf»t to ssceji, 

\'our king, your teacher, jiairon, friend. 

Novel, all nc\_ei. to behold • 

Hi‘ jTjual 

j \Vhatf\er might ]ia\e ])cen justly ol)- 
: stTvoil of M*-. Nasli’s suporionly as a 
governor, at ‘least it may he said, that 
few critem})oiary kings have met with 
I suelil al4e jianegyrisis. 'hhe foimei enu- 
merates all his good ttuahlms witli tender- 
ness, and the latter enforces them with 
Lmipf^tuosity. 1'hey both seem to have 
j loved him, and lumoiiralily paid his re- 
i mains Ine last dcltl of fritmdship. Hut a 
i cool biographer, Tuibias^ed by resentment 
or regaril, l\'ill piobably tiiid nothing in 
, the* man cither truly great, or strongly 
vicious. Ills virtues weie all amiable, 
alid more adapted to ])ioeur^ friends than 
' admirers^ they were more capable of 
raising Icfs'e •an estee»i. He A\*as n^Ltu- 
rall) onthied^with good sense; but by 
having lic*en l^iig a<*custonied to pursue 
. trifles, his mind shiiiuk to the size o# tlie 
■ little objects mi uhich it was employed. 

; Hi'' generosUY N\as boundles^, because 
lii^-* tcndoiness and his Vanity •were in 
equal puqKiition; the one impellin^him 
to reliev*; misery, and the otlmr to 
his l^enefaciions kno^^ n. ^ In all ms 
action.s, how^ever virtuous, he was guided 
\iy sensation and not by reason ; so that 
the uppeniKwt passion was ever sua? to 
|ne\ail. 
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Ills constantly 111 con )any had , play, undci^lood it less. At Mhalev|''r 

made him an easy thoiij^li not polite i;ame he venlined his money, he was 
Loinpanion. He chose to be Hliouj^ht | most iis*tially the dip^e, and still foolishly 
rather an odd fellow than ? *v\ell-bied ’ attributed^o his had luck tlioseinishirtimcs 
man; pqjhaps that mixture of lesjiect ; lli.il entireh pnTceeded from Ins want of 

.1 I- ii L I 1 r 1 • 


• IIIVU , Lllfll MllAIUOJ ICSjltLL , IN.ll IJVMJi JJIS WailL 

and ridicule with which' his rpotk loyalty , judi^nncifl. • 

was treated, first itlspirefr him with^this “After findmi; that he had brou^dit 
lesolution. d'lie foundations of his cm- himself incpaiahle indigence and con- 
jure were laid in vicious com]^)Iiauce, the tempt, tns temjier, fonneily so spiii^itly, 
contimiance of his reiiru was supported he^aii to ^low j^loomv and iineoual ; he 


on 

con- 


, he 

j^ew more fond of solitude, and mijre 
liable to t.'ikc' offi'nce nt siijijiosed injuiies; 
in sliori, loi a \vi-(fk befo» lie shot liim- 
self, his Inends weic of iipmion that he 
meditated s(^ne such liftriid design. He 
found ni his chaml»ei fallen on llic 


continuance . . 

by a vntuous imjiartiality. In the be 
j;inmn^ of Ins authority, lie iiV reality 
ol)e)ed those wlioni'' he jueli nded to 
govern; lov;Mi(is tUe end, he attem]*te(J 
to extol I a real obedience fiom Jus sftb- 
jects, and supported his riglit by jirc itwas 

scrijitiOii. J.,ike a mouaicli lacitus talks ' floor, the luilltt Jiavtnu^ glanced on the 

of, they aunplied with him at fust , bone, and lodgeit behind kis rigid eye. 
hccaiise they lovc'd,^ tlu-y obeyed at last “You lemcinbcu, m^ Lord, what a 
because they fcaied hiiiu Hc'ofteii led ■ charmi»g fellow this deluded man was 
the rich into new follies^, ^iii oVder to oiice ; how be uevok'i*^ just, temiK'rate 

lU'omote tlic happiness of the ] and and eveiy way vntuous d lu* only faults 

seived 1 he o; cal the expense of the ()the of lus mind aiose bom mntnes of 
\\ (lalever his vices weie, I'liey were of humanity he was loo easv. cn‘duIous 
use to society ; ami tins iieithei Petronius, rfnd good-natured, and unabh' to re.sist 
nor Apicius nor I igelhiis nor any othei 1 .-iTijiialion, when leiominended by the 
pi ofessed voluptuary eouhl say. To set vyicc of fiieudsjnp 'Diese foddes 
him up, as some do, lor a i>atlerii of vicious ami the iieeily soitli perceived and 
nmtalion, is wrong since all hi^ vnlue.s , what was at first a weakness Ihcv 'soon 
cjcivec a tincaiiie from (he neigh houring iieiveileJ into gudt ; li^ became a'<'ume- 
fc»ll> ,) denounce [leculiai judgments stei,imAccmlinuedibc^infamousirn,fe‘- 
aenunst him IS ec,iially unjust, as his faults^ n!is<T es 

laise lather our ninth ihan oui detestatioh. ' bioiii^il with it no loiiclr 

11c was litlc'd for the* station ifi whieh “f lnv<* i ' ^ t 

.I'r,-.., r? ::.:rof''’LE r E' 

I-! »ouWluvea.s<laincatlK;.n,plov.n.nt. ial.lc', W,th ulau ul'YlI’,': connZ 

IS couitcW by the who].- fraternilv oY 
sliaipers; how they find out his most 
•tem wislies, m ordei to make way to 
In. afieclions by i^alifymg iIkiu, and 


He led a life of vanity, and long*imsiook 
It for ha]ijunt‘ss. Unfortunately, )k wAs 
taught at kist to know that a man of j)lea- 
Miie leatls the mo^L uiiplea'|nt tifc m the 
world. f 

A ^^erfrom Mr. ^ to 

F>n/ 1,2 Londoju found amoui' 

ic fa f‘rs of Mr. Aash/a/»t f 7 cpart\i~ 
y ih% press 


Mv Ta'Ri), -What T foresaw^ has si, irenfe<l nn g<»Ki sc use and 

am«b<i ; poor jenners. after losing all l.,s if^om tlie iT '''•■vi.Ue 

fi^ime, H!ic, shot hini^.af .1. honour, w'aiks inU) the 

Silioolol 


fiW'nnc tftis silot Inmseif through the 
W(I II, sVs.es to Bland rverl con- 

rablo, and hrs ), laying soon after with 
Speflilinc contnlnited to hasten his .uf?. 
^ man was ever moie enamoured df 


expel lence. 

'.rtnr, « ^ •‘^^ITo^e no man w^ouirl lie a 

fancriiw ”'t iT *" !■ 

lancy^lwouki he easy to reclaim him, ^f 
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lie, was once effectually convinced, that 
l))r continuing to play he must certainly 
lose. Permit me, my lord, to Mtempt 
this task, and to show, that ^lo young 
genlleinan by a year’s run bf play, and in a 
mixe(l cftnipany, can possibly l)e r* gamer. 

“Let me suppose, in the first place, 
that the chances on botli sides are equal, 
that iheie are no marketl caflls, no 
pinching, shullling, nor hidings let me 
suppose that the ])layers ako have 
advantage of eacli otliei in point of judg- 
ment, and still f4Lillier Ici me grant, that 
the pally only foimed at home, without 
going to the usu^l expensiw' i>iace'> of 
lesort fiequenled by gamesters. Kveii 
witli all these eirciim^tai^es m tlie young 
gamc'-tei’s lavoir, li is ewdeiit he cannot 
be a gamer. Wu 4 i equal playeis, after a 
yeai’s continuance of any paiticula# game 
it will be found llu'#, wdiatevcT lias l)ecn 
playe<l for, llie winnings on either .side 
aic very mcoiisirlerable, and nutst com- 
monly nothing at all. Here then is a | 
) ear’s anxiety, jiain, jarimg, and suspense,* i 
and nothing gamed ; were the partus fo 1 
'( silfNiDwn and jirofosscdly \ilay for nothing^ | 
they would couU^nu the [iroposal ; they 
j W'ould call it tiillmg aAvay tiin^e, and one I 
of the most insipid«amusemenls inbiature ; j 
yet, in fact, liow do equal plavci'^ diffei 
It is aihuved that*little or nothing can be I 
g.nned ; but much is lost ; our youtb^our 
lime, those moments that may be laid 
out in pleasuie nr imjnovc^nent, aie 
foolishly squandeied away in tossing 
c:ards, fretting at dUluek, oi, even witli a 
lun of luck 111 our favour, fietimg that 
nui wmiiings aie so small. 

“ I liave mnv stated gaming m thato 


“ Put, fact, when I allowecj the 3 li- 
periority of skill on the young beginner’s 
side, !• only granted an impossd)ility. 
Skill in pfa^'iiiig, like skdl in making a 
I wsatch, can only be acquired by long and 
j painful mdL],s^ry. , The most 'sagacious 
' >ouyi alive was never taught at once all 
the arts and all the niceties of gaming. 
Lvery jiassion must be schooled by long 
habit into caution and phlegm ; t lie very 
coynteiiance must be taught proper dis- 
cipline ; •and he who. would practise tins 
•ait w'llli success, miv-t practise on his own 
(;onstitiition all the severities pf a maityr, 
w ifiiout,a,ny e\])C»Uilion of the leward. 

I It is evident, theicfnre, every beginner 
must 1)0 a diqie, and can c»nly bft expected 
to learn his trade by losses,, disappoint- 
! ments, and dislioiiour. 

“ If a Y'Vng gentleman, therefore, begins 
to ganiT', ihe^'ommencemcnts arc sure to 
be to Ills d*sadvantagc ; and all that he 
can promise hinwelf is, that ^le comjiany* 
he kci]»s, tliuugli superior m skdl, aie 
above taking advantage of bis ignorance, 
and unac<i\iai^itcd vcilh any simstei aits 
to coned foi lime. Put ihi.s, however, is 
but a poor hope at ])csl, and, what is 
woijip, giost fiequently a false one. In 
geiicial, 1 might almost hale said always, 
tliose v\ho live l>y gaming are not be- 
JiokWii to cliance alone for tbcir support, 
blit take cveiy advryhage which they can 
pi actise® without < 4 angei of detection. I 
know many nie^ipt to^ say, and 1 have 
once sad *<0 iiiyself. tliat after I have 
sluililed the cnids, it is not 111 the power 
of ashafpei to pack tlum; luit at piesent 
I* can confidently nssiiie your lordship 
that siuh reasoners nie deceivcul. I have 


])oiiit of view 111 whitii it is .ilonc <lefen- 
sible, .1', a comnii'ice earned on*\vitU 
equal avUantage ami l^s-. to either paity, 
and it ajipeais, that the loss is great, ami 
the advantage but small. Put let me 
.suppose the idayers not to be equ.'il, but 
the siipeiioiily of*in(f^ment in our own 
favour A poison vv^o ^day. iimlei this 
conviction, Imwawer, must give ii]> all 
pretensions loliic appiob^tion of hisowm 
mind, and is guilty of as much inimstice j 
a.s the tided who lobb^ld a blind in.ai?^^ 
because he knew he couldmot sv\t-ar to j 
his poison. j , I 


seen ineijbclri in Parj^, the Ha^ie,^and 
lamdon, v\®, alter thiee deals, could 
give v\ln^e\er hands^ they pleased to all 
the company *Ilc-wever, the usual tw ay 
with sharpeis is to coned fortune thus 
but once fli a niglit, .mid to play in other 
lesyecls vvitlionl blundef or nnsinke, and 
a peisevciance in this piacticc always 
balaiice.sjho year in their favuui. * 

“ It is iraj'inssible to eninjcrate oll^e 
tricks*\nd aits practised iqum cards ; ^fevv 
l^^ilhave seen tliose bungling pool fellcAVS 
vvfio go .aboi^t at coffee- h 011 .ses, pc^oim 
fiicMr clumsy feafs, and yet, indiffeimitly 



t,(yz 


as llicy'-ari; vcrswl in lh(‘ often 


/,/A| OP RICnjRn j\ASH. 


__ __ -'i 


r :*lo show al] ins foice at once, w (fid 


deceive ns. Wiien sueli as these are pos- ■ but ftiehten the bird he intends to decoy ; 
sessed of so inucli arl, wlial ifiiist not he talKs of honour and virtue, and his 
those 1)0, who have Ihs'i' •bted up to beini; a •entlejnan, and that he knows 
j^anniiLy iioni then nifaiuy, whose hai^ds | threat men, and mentions Ins coal-nuncs, 
aie not tliose nieifliyi^l above, ren- and h^ estate in the country; he is 
dered callous by fahour, who have^eon- totally divested (^1 that inaseuline confi- 
tinual piiKtue iii llie tiade of deceivinj^, ' dence^w'huh is the altiaidant of it^'al for- 
aud wheie the 03^0* of the spectator is less tune; he tiinis, yields, assents, smiles, as 
111)011 Its Luiard. • , j he liopet. will be most jileasin^ to his 

“Let ilje yiaint; beiL^inuei only rel^ecl ' Jlestmed j)U*y ; he is ai raid oJ meeting a 
by wdiat a vara l> of methods It 1^ l)ossd)le shabby accjiiainlanee, iiarlicidarly if in 
to chenl liiin, aiu^ ])T‘rhaj)s it»will rjiccl? better comi)an\ * as he^rows liehei he 
his conlidi iiee • His antagonists mai^ act wears hiiei elothes ; ayd il evei lie is seen 
by signs and coufeden^ey, aii^l •tlfis lie can m an undi^ss, it is nio-^t probable he i'> 
novel delcLi ; they may (ul to a p.nlieular^ witliout momy ; so lliat Neeiiig a gamester 
caid'aftei three or foui hands hava gone gi owing liner ea?li d^i\', is a certain symp- 


aboiit, eitlifrhv having that (.ard pmehed, 
01 I)ioadei than tin* lest, or behaving an 
exceeding fine wore thrust betx^eeii the 
folds v)f the ])api'r, and ji^if, peeping out 
at the edge. ( )r tlie ( aids may be chalked 
W'ith partietlai martvs wdnel; none but the 
sliar|)er can imdei stand, or a new ]jaek 
may be slipjied in al a jiroper o])por- 
lumly. I have known nt^self, in Lai is, 
a fellow' thus detected with a tin case, 
eontaming two |)acks of cards, concealed 
W'lthm Ins shirt sleeve*, and \»lnc^ by 
means of a spring, thiew the caids ready 
])acked mto his hands 'I'liesc* and an 
liuiiilrcd olhei aits may he ]))aelisecf wilU 


tom of his •lUccc^^s 
i “'riie young gentlenrin w ho jiltys with 
, siicli Aen foi consideiahle sums, is suie 
to be undone, and y(^\c- seldom see even 
the' >o()k himself make* a foiliine A lift'' 
of gaming must iR-cessruiJy be a life of 
c-xtravagariu' , jiartics of this kind arc 
1[(^rmed in houses wluri' the whoK profits 
aie consiiiiK'd. and whylc those who phiy 
inilually rum (•aeh othei. llu'v onl\*(lnio 
kee]) the house 01 the table acf)uire for- 
tunes. .TUiis gaming may readily nun a 
fortune, but has seldom been found to re 
tiieve ft The wealth whicli has been 
ae([uiu'(l with nKlnstry*and lia/aid, and 
I ]ires#rved for .ages hy piiulence and fore- 


impnmty and esc ape^detect 1011 

“The go'at erior^lies m miagming i sight, is swept nwMV ()n a sudden ; :ind 
eveiy fellow a Irtced coat to be aj when a be^^egnig sh.u jiei sits down Indore 

gentleman. 1 he address iflid tiaiisient an estate, the ])i()peilv is often transfeired 

b(liavi()ur ()f a man c)f l)ie(.ding aie easily i in less lime than ll^e w ritings can be 

ac(, Hired, .ami none aie bettei (juahf.cd ! diawn W secure the in.ssesMon The 

than ganmsrers m this ies])eet Al liisl, i neglect of business, and tlie extiavaLninee 

lien com]>kiis.anec', eivihly' .ain) ni)pnrent , a mind whiJi lias bc-en taught to covet 
hiiiiourisj)leasms ; but j Ijity-y ions pos^essum, bung on piemalure 


few of them will he founff to have then 
minds sulfieienlly atored^vith •.ny of the 
m,^e lefmed aeeomi)lishmenls wdiic h truly 
cliaiactense tlie man of breeding, 'fins , 
ill cmii^ioiily serve as a eiilenon to ills- 1 

niriiiLl* ill...-.-.® ,1. _ ,1 ! 


Hcstiuclion : though i^ivcaty may fetch a 
compass ,ind go somewhat .ibont, yet 
will It reach the gamestei .at last ; and 
tluMigh Ills lum be slow, yet it is certniii. 
A tl]ou''ai)d instances could be given 


fi, o 10 1 ' ' r inou''ami instances could be given 

them, though time mv «i1ht | of the hilal U-iuleiicf <.f this pas,i,,n which 
wluen every yoiniq geiulem.m of ! lnlp(>vells)l^ Ike mind and then ner- 


advances h.s I- is '-t such as 

li>anu.;o,m, ,n s,^.n,sS., small adl-^:: i ! th ^(.'"h ‘^rrvhrh 1 "! 

and .a.en...e snc?ess at tire beg.?.- hmw|ptvy \aMs m ' 


ition, 

your 
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1“ At 'Punbnclj^c, in the year 171^, Mr. j less,’ and|lashc (1 itnq;ainsl the floyr, at tTie 
]. Hedges made a very bullianl appear- | same time allerniUing {o dash out hia 
'ance. lie had l)een married abbut two ; brains Against the maible LhimneY-])iece. 
years to a young huly of j^jicat fc-eauly and ! “ 'l')Fis*ljkst act of despei.Uion irninc- 

large fortune ; they had one child, a boy, ' d^ately excited the attention of ^lie whole 
on whom they bestoned all that Affection ' comiiany; tljyy ii*s(aiitly gathered round, 
which they could sjiare fiom each other. , and^ju evented tlie efifets of his jiassiop; 
Tie knew nothing of gaming, nor seemed and after he again became cool, he was 
to liavc the least passion for ]ilay ; but he jievmilted return home, w ith sullen dis- 
WMS unaccpiamted with his owm Jieait ; he content, to his wijp. Upon his entering 
began by degiees to bet at the tallies hjl- he* a])art]nent, she reiened him with her 
Infhng sums, and his soul tooh fne at the j usual tenderness and* -Ttisfactioii ; while 
piospect of iinnfL'diate tfain : lie was soon [•he aii'.weiiL'd liei cj?resses wntli contempt 
surrounded with shaiiiers, wdio with c.ilni- j i^nd seventy; Ins ^dispos’kion, being (|Uitc 
ness lay ni ambv.s"!i for his toiUuie, and ; altered w'ith Ins m»hiort lines, ‘IhU, my 
coolly took acKantage of the piecipit.incy • dear Jemmy,’ sa\s Ins wife, ‘perhaps you 
of his jiassiniis • • i don't know the news 1 have td telH my 

“Ills lady |A*rc?ive(^*th(‘ luin of liei ' mammal old uncle is dead ; tlw messenger 
family a]ijwoachiflg, Init at fust williout is now in the house^ and you know' his 
being able to foini any scheme to^uwciil . estate is sellleil ypoii you.’ 'I'his account 
it Slu‘ adviseil w'Ali his inotlier, wlio at seemed oid)^ 4i> inciease his agony, and 
that time was ]Mts>c'',sed of a small feJlovv- looking angiily at hei, he cried, ‘'I’liere 
ship in (’aml)ii(lge. It w.is easi]\ seen joii he, my dear. liisgL'state % not seftled 
that wliatevei took the lead in hei Inis- upon me ' — ‘I heg } our ])ardon,’ says she, 
band’s rnind, seemed lo bo fheie lixcl ijii* ‘ I really lliouglit it was; at least you have 
altendily , it w as^determined, llieufoK*, always told i%‘ so ’ ‘No,’ leturned he, 

t<)llt him pinsue foitum*, but I'leviousiy ‘as suiea.^ yo<i and I are to be miserable 

take measures to pieieiil the puisiiil being here, and our children beggars hereafter, 
fatal. « , I ha^e %>ld the reveision of it this day, 

“ AiTordmglv,*'V( ly night this gentle- and line lost e\eiy farllnn^ I got foi it at 
man was a constant alteiufei at tlA- ha/aid the hazard table.’ ‘Wliat, all!’ lejdied 
tables; he imde*slood ncithei the .ait^^ o1 ,tlie )?idy ‘Ves, oNery fartluiig,’ returned 
sharjKMs nor e\en the allowtul slroV'-' <>' ^ tUousand pounds more 

a eomiois^ein , yet still he played. I'hc than I l^nc to iiaf. ’ dims speaking, he 
coiisertiienee isolwous: he loll his estate, look a lc‘w fi ant k* steps ^across the room, 

lus eijuipage, Ills wife’s |ewels, and every When the ^ady liad a little cnioyed Ins 

other moveabh' tlnf. could be ji.iited with, perjdexity : ‘Ao, my dear,’ ened she. ‘you 
exeejit a re]ic\itiiig watch Wis agony have htsflnit a ti die, and yon owe nothing; 
ii])on tins oecasion was int‘\])iessible ; lie oTir lirollier and I have takcAi caie to jne- 
w as oven mean enough to ask a geullemaff, xent the e fleets of your raslmeiis, and aie 
who snt neai, to leiuVlum a few pu'ccs, m aLtiially flie lersons wi|‘' have Afon yaiur 
order to tiiin his flPatiine; Imi this pTudeftl foitnne; we Sii])loyed jiropei persons for 
gamestei, who plainly saw llieie weie no this |nii|ii)se, who bryuglil then winnings 
expectations of being repaid, icfused to lo me; your immev, yom ecpiijiago arc 
lend a faithmg, alleging a foimei resolution 111 my possession, and here 1 return them 
against lending. ^Tedgesw.isat lastfunoiis to you, fi*mi ^' lioni they were unjustly 
W'ith the contiuuanc^ of dl-siiccess, and . t.ikf'ii. I only ask peiini'^u)!! fe>«keep my 
pulling out In. walcIi,*astcHl if any pers(^i , lewels. and lo keep you, my greatest jewel, 
m compaiiv would set him sixty guineas j fiom suji dangeis for the fuUirc.’ 

U])on it: the company ^vere silent; he ' prudence had the juoper cfhpet ; he TOr 
then demanded lllly ; stHl no answer after retained a si-iise ol his lot mer follies, 
he sunk to foity, ihiiiy,* Iv^eniy ; fmdin5*j %iul iiexei played for the smalleslVums, 
tlie eomjiany still without aiisweimg, lie j even for .imu^vmeiil. \ 

cried out, ‘ by (1 -il if shall iievcj 4^0 for | * “A’ut less lhab three persons in uii\lay 
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ful ii sacrifice at liatli to Ifiis («(‘struclivc 1 caiiuof tell, l)iit of tins I am certain, 
passion. 'I'vvo }.^enlleinen fou^^ht a tluel, ' mi^^hl have possessed a ministerial estate, 
in which one was killed, and tlfe other , and tli^t won fioni men famei 01 icn 
desiieralely v\ounded,andav«iflhoft;ieat ' sense, litt^aliiu;, and jutiiotism. 
expeetatiim and excellent (lisposition, ^at | ‘‘ If, aftei tins ilesc nption, >()ur lordship 

the same time eiuled rfjf.vn lif by a ! is )et rCsolved to lia/aid >a)ur fortune at 
pistol. If tlieie bi‘*any state that desm-ves i^aining, 1 bei; V' would advert to the 
])ity, It must be that of a gamester; but 1 situation of an old and luckles'- i^aimpter. 
the state of a dymu L^ainest^u' is of all I’eihaps theie is not m natiiie a moie de- 


situation-. the mo*if >.j|^loiable. 


])lo!al)le iieinj^r; Ids ehaiacter 


There is anolhei aij^iiment which y0ur ■ ijiaiked, lie is too well known to '>e trusted, 
loidship, I fain \ , wfll not entirel/<les|)ise : A man that has been often a oaiikiupt, 
beauty, m> hud, I oNvn is at ^-lest byl a* and renewed tiadi’ Ujion iMv com, lositions, 
tiifle, but sMclius it is, I fanev few w(>iil*l may as well expect extcaisivi' c red I as such 

. ’ . . I • ' II- c m,.. ,..i . 


w'lllm^^ly pait w'lth what liUly tlTcy have. 


nan, J ks ie]>utation is blast'd- his 


A man wolh a healthful comjilexion, how • conslilution warm, by the exLia aj^ance 
j^ieal'a j'li ilosoj )hei so( vei he be, v\oiild ' and ill htuiis of Ifls jflofession ; he is now' 
not v\ illmj^ly excliani^e it foi a sallow' hectic , incajiable of allifijm^ ftis itiijies, and, like 


]ihy/, jiale eve.i, a;ul a sharj^ wrinkled a s •j»■■l.^nn:;at('d ' rn the fored, lit is 
Ms.Ti^e I entieat you 4>»nly t(j yxamine st..i \t .I* |in mi o! ^ J"in to hunt after 
the fates of all the noted ^tytblt is louiitl , jirey 

tine t)l tmr public tabh s , have you (*vei , “ Thus ;.;aniiiit; is the souice of jioveity, 

si'cn anythi*4 inore<<ia<^<;ard^ ])inchi‘d, ami and still w'oise, the paient of infamy and 
nnseiablt'? And it is iint natuial that it vice It is an inlet lo tlebauclici y, for the 
should be so 'The successitrn t>f passnms ^i^nt-y thus actjunetl is but little valued, 
flush the cheek with ledf and all such i.very i^amestei is a rake, and liis morals 
fliishin^^s aie eser sutceetlethby ct)nst‘(|ueiit \j|orsc than his mystciy It is Ills intJ^t 
paleness; so that a gamester contiads the to be exemplaiy in every scene of de- 
sickly hue of a atuileiit, while h«f is^tmly Imuclieiy; ins jney is to be eouiled with 


ae(|iiiring the slujndity of a fool 


every j^mlty pleasure, 4ul these aic to be 


“Your ^t)od sense, my loid, 1 have chanc^ed* lepcaled, and einbellislit'd, 


tdieii liatl nil occasum of knowunj;, yePhovN^ 
miseiable is il tv) been a set of conijiany 
wheie the nuist soisilfie isever ihe least 
skilful; }t)ni fi^itinan* with a little in- 
stiuclum, would, I daie ventifi'c to affnm, 
make a bettei and more successful gamester 
than you Whint of passions, ^lul hjw 
ciimiin^, aie*lhe two t;ieat arts; ami it*is 
peeiiliai h) this science alone, ^lliat they 
wly) luAa.' tlie ^n*atest paAni«foi it, are 
of all others the most imfilifo juaetise it 
“(_)t all the men I e\ er i nfW',«Speddni^ 
w’a^ the }j;ieatesl blockhead, and \(‘l the 
.x'st j[;aine''tei ; lie saw almost intuitively 
‘ advaylaee on either sideT and ever 
cook it ;«hc LOiild calculate tlie odds jn a 
^moment, and decide upon the nieiils of a 
ni a^horse, betlei tlian ai\^' man 1 
Fnj^land ; lu shoii. he was such an aih'])t 
m^arain^, that he broni^ht it up to a pitch 
of su^ihimty It had m'vcr attained befor<^; 

all tills, S|)eddmj^^ (*nild not wtMc 
hi4 )W'n name What ^le died uoilh 1 


m'dei to em|)l<ry his imad^nation, while lii-i 
reasc^^i is ke]>t asleep, a yount; mind i-^ 
apt to shnnk at the juuspect f)f iiim ; care 
must lie lafi'ii to liaiclen Ins couiaj^e, and 
make him keej) Ins tank ; lie nui^t be 
citliei loimcl a hbeitme, or he iimst be 
made out# And wlien a man has parted 
with Ids money like a fool, he j^cnerally 
■^nds his conscic'iice aftc'i it like a \illain, 
ami the iiearei lie !• to the bunk of do- 
strnetioii, the londei dc^'', he piow of nun. 

\ our fin ml and mine, my loid, had 
b en tlms drnen to the last re'>erve, for he 
found il lmj)o^slble to disentan^de his 
aftaiis, and look the woild m the face; 
ini])atn*nc,e at len^fti t/iiew him into the 
•^jiyss he feared, ftm^life became a burthen, 
Irccaiise he feausl to die Hut ] owl that 
play is not alvtays attended witli such 
tragital circinhslances : some have had 
t(mraj^e to suivifc llieii losses, and on 
conlenk wnlh ; and .eo ihir-.e 

imsh.y|meb which are ol oui own pn> 
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cli^ction, nre of all others most pitiigent. 
'J'o sec such a pool dishanded l>ciug an 
unwelcome truest at every table, aftd often 
flaj)pcd off like a fly, is affeetii^; in this 
case the closest alliance is for^^ottcn, and 
contempt is loo stron^^ for the tiestif blood 
to unbind. I 

“ but, hovvTver fatal this jiassion maybe ’ 
in its conse(|uence, none alluies sft much | 
in the bej^inninj^r ; the peison cgice listed 
as a j^amesttM', if not somi leclaimec^, 
juiisues It thi<niL;h his whole life; no loss 
can retard, no# danj^ei* awaken him to 
common sense; notlnnj; ran terminate hi-^ 
cateei but want oT money iQ play, or of 
honour to l^e trusted. < 

“Amoiif^ th(‘ miiftbe* of m\ acquaint- 
ance, 1 knew l#at tif t\\# who siuxeisled 
by gammq: the flue a jihlegmatic heavy 
man, wdu^ would ha\e made a fortune m 
whaievei way of l<fe he hajipmed to be 
jilaced , the othei who h.ad lost ^ Inn* 
estate in his youth by play, and letiieved a 
gi'eaiei at the agi of si\ty-ti\c, when he 
might be justly said (o be* jia^t the po^\e^ (tf 
etmiymg it ( )ne ni t w o siu c essful g,im(‘ 
sFe^ are thus set uj) in .an agi‘ to alhye 
the young heginiVT; we all regard such as 
the highest jirii'e in a lotlerj^;, unmindful 
of the numeroin# losst's that go to the 
accumulation of such infie(iueiU ♦.luce-^s 
“Yet 1 wouhT iu)t be so moiosc as to 
refuse your youth all kinds of ]tlaj^; the 
innocent .imu‘>ements of a family mr'* 
often he indulged, and cardf allowid 1 
sujiplythe intcivalsof inoie usal pleasure; 
but the sum jilayectfor ni siu h cases should 
always he a trille; somethiiig^lo call up 
atltaition, hut not engage the jiassi 
'I'hc usual e\cuse for hiving huge sums 
to make the ])lnvers»itteiul to their game ; 
but, in fact, he tlmt plays only for sfiilhngs 
will mind Ills cards eijiiallv well willi him 
that bets gnmeas ; for the mind habituated 
to stake large sums, v'll) consider them as 
tnlles at last; and if one shilling couhi 
not exchuie mdiTfei?nce at liisl, neither 
wiJl an hundred in tl^j' c«k1 ^ 

“ I ]ia\e often asketl my^'clf, how it is 
possible that he who is jpossessecl of com- 
pcleiue, can ever he induced U make it 
preeaiious hy heginniiTg J^l^-y \itli lIV 
od Is against iiim f for wlierevei Tie goes 

to snort ins money, he will findl j^iirnself 

• • 


over-mat^lied and clicated. TOither •at 
I White’s, Newnnarket, the d'eiims ( 'ourl, 
the C(i^k Pit, 01 the P>ilhard 'Fable, he 
will find iniinhers who have no other re- 
source hut their acquisitions there; and if 
such men h\^c IJvc gentlemen* he may 
readily concTud^ it m«sl be on the spoils 
of Ills foitime, 01 the fortunes of ill-judging 
men like himself Was he to attend hut 
a moment to then maunei of liettiiig at 
tligse ])lne('s, lie would readily find the 
gamesltf seldom pi opt sing bets but with 
•tile advantage m hiib ownfavoiii. A man 
i^f rionoui eontii’Lies tn on the side on 
wlfich lv:‘.fnsl wo%i but gamc.stcrs shift, 

, change, he *q)on the luich, and take every 
advantage, eithci of our igmiraiKU' or 
neglect , 

“In short, my loid, if a man designs to 
layout his foitime in quest of ])Ieasuie, the 
gamin^f lahk*^is* of rdl other place'-, that 
will'll' he can have least foi his monev. 
"Fhe conqianvaie -..ly .h xli.^v.^'ant,* 
and unentei taming ; il.- u -um i s.im 11 fat, 
delmiched, and absmd ; the houi im- 
natiiial and f-i^igmng; the anxiety of losing 
is giealer than the ]>]easuie of winning; 
friendship must be banished from that 
soci^'ty^he mcmlicrs of which are intent 
only on luming each othe^ ; eveiy othci 
mi}un\emenl, eilhei in knowledge or \ii- 
^ trie, •can scarce fnd room in that hiea"! 
w*lncli IS possessed Jiy the sjuiit of j'lav; 
the oii^t' hecomL#\ Lqiid, the constitutu 
enteelilcd, the •complexion glows jiale, 
till, in the^C'ud, the mind, bod\, friends, 
foi-tune, and e\en the hopes of futuiity 
sink toi^'tliei ! I’ajq'v, if Natuie teimi- 
ifilcs the scene, and neitlit'i juslKe nor 
siiu'ide aie called in to aecpleiate her 
taidy a])|^ro^h. I an^, my hudii \c. " 

Amoim other pajicis in the custody of 
Ml Na'-fi, w'.# tlie ibllowiiig angiy letter 
addresse 1 to him in this manner : - 

**70 KiCiiARD Nash, Ksq., 

• ** KniiT oj B^ath, * 

“hi RE, — 1 must desire your majesty to 
order tlie inclosed to be read R) the g«Mit 
Mr. ?Ioyle, if he be found ifl any pai^ of 
^our dominions. You will jKTcelire that 
if is a panegyric on his manifold i^ucs, 
i^nd tliat he is ^hanked more particimrly 
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f,,'! Siwmliii^ his lime so mu(,li lo the Ihi- letigth of his s^^^)ra lluu hi' wouhl 
i-mohmiL-Tit of llu- inihlii, .mil foi ohh|>int; ] take uv a<iiuricl for .myhoily; yet n thi 
tile world with a hook more te!ul than 1 held I ‘iievei i«aw one be hare so ,iki a 
the Bible, iind which -sO (.■ini 4 K«jtly tends juilliooti. % If .1 lew ol these 


the Bible, iind which -sO eini4K«jtly tends judliooti. % II a lew 01 u ese 

1(, pn.innle C’hrisliiiii hnowled-e, s.uiyd :ind duellcts were j^nbbeled, it ini^ht pei- 

inorality, and the hnjjpmtjs^tff nuinknuU” j haps to aineini lie ics . lave 

^ ^ * ! often thought that the only way, or at 

{'Phe inclosed we liave omitted, Its it ! elfecturd way, to jnp'enl 

rontams a satm‘ on gaining, and inayLpj^.UjuJj^^i^^juPlPt^lohangboliiKirlKS'- 
])iobably give ollij’iiee to our bl-tters ) | living and the <lead -on the same 

“'niisautlioi, however.” (loiitimies Hie j tjee, aiid'iV the «iiinei and tile ,osei were 

letlei writer.) “has-iiot .et (ortliMiall the I Ire.Ued in the same iiiamiei, it aoiild he 
merits of the luece Uiidci cont'idia.itioii,*! Ixiter foi the [uihm , sun #» the tin King up 

nor IS the gi-eab'eare wliicli he lias t.'keii ' of a few R Is might he a Ui ining to 

to ]MVveul out readm'g any pth(ri hook, j others, andisavt* many a Avoithy laiiuly 

instead of this, beeii\iiffn lenlly taken f horn (kstriu lion. J am voiirs, k\c 

noliciNif ! bewari' of toiiiilej fells , llu'se , * * 

hooks aie not to bo deiieiided on unless 'Idu author (fr'.lhis* lefaT appeals to 
sigiud by K. lloyl(,v i'' a iharilable ad- ha\e been \eiy aiigiuVmd not \ ilhoul 
inoiiiiion. As you Inue^so much power, jeasoiif Im if 1 am iighll)' iiifoi iiit'fl, his 

at Bath, and aie absohili^ j Ihfiik )<)u ' only am wa-- luinet^ at Bath, and b) 


slumld Ululate olhoi gieal moiiaKhs, by 
‘ lewaidmg l4 ('sc with homiius wlio h,i\e 
been si-rviieablL in your state ; and I licg 


haipeis But why is \li. Nash lo be 
)lamed foi this-' li must be aikiiow- 
odged, that he always look jinins (o'prc- 


tlial a new oolei mav bt.' i‘>labhshed for fejit the luiii of the \oi'th ol b'llli se\es, 

that |uu[>ose 1 -et him f\ho lias^donc and Inul so gu.nded ag.iiiist diu'llmg, that 

iiollmig bm game all hi->'li(e, and has , li4‘ would not ptfiniil a sword to be \l^ii 

lediiced the most faimlios to lum and , in Bath. 


beggary, be made a Maislial ol Ue l,\laek 
Ace; and those who aie eveiy day making 
]iioselyles to tlu' tables, ha\e tlic honour 
of kmghlluuHl eon felled on them, artd bi^ 
dislmgjished by tlu style and title 'of 
of ihi four Kihr.'cs * ' 

“ The momenV I caihe into Bath, mv ! 
eais were saluted with tlie» news of a . 
gCiUleinaii's being plundered at *lhe 
gaming-lab'le, and having lost lus senses , 
on the ociasVm. 'riie same day a <lutd i 
was fought between two gei^ leiyen game- > 
ste^s oif the I )uwins, and ill! lh€ iwcmiig 
another hanged himself atfthe Bear, but 
lirsl wrote a note NNihieh was f(4,uud near 
him^ mi]ioitnig that he fiad iniiiied the 
best of fiieinia These aie the aclneve- 
11 nts of your Knights of the fohr Kna\es. 

I lie l)k«;il wift pick the hones ol* all 
gaineslers; that’s certain. . . . Aylaiul 
<>^hiellers loo, but in tlie meaiilime lei 
luuie think ^ that duelling is a maik of 
ccAua^e ; for 1 know it is not. A person 
Klanders, -who hu^l 
loi^il four (Intis, and depended so nmeh 
oi|» 1' skill, tile stumgtlf of his arm, anfl 


As tin; luiari of a man is bidter known 
b\ Ills jiijvate than his^iiiblu' aitions, let 
ns lake M view of Na-,h m domistie life ; 
among his seivaiits a*nd d(‘peiidants, 
wher^* no glos^s was ie(|iuitd to colour lus 
seiitimcnlsand disposition, 1101 .my mask 
necessaiy ( 1 ) conceal his foibles iieie 
we shall Imd him the saint ojicn-hcarlecl, 
geneions, good-naliire^l man wa* have aV- 
leady described , oin- who W'.as ever femd 
of pioinolmg the mleiests of his Inends, 
Itis seivants, and dependants, and making 
them Jiapji). In hit owai house 110 man 
|K‘ihaps w'as moic iLgfdar, c'hecafni, and 
. bL-nelicLin than Nash Ills table was 
always fieetolhose who sought hisfneiid- 
shij., 01 wanted admiiei ; and alter grace 
, was said, he usually aec(^)sled the tomiiany 
m the lollowmg Lsttaoidinary mamiei, to 
, t#’ke off all r#-.tijtnm and ceiemoiiy : 
1 feme, geiillemen, eat and wehmne; 
I ‘^jx^ie, and tin* J)evil choke you.” f 
ineimon this circimislaute for m- other 
*'Teasoii hut bejaAse it is well known, and 
IS cons'steiil w'ltli th(? smgulaiity of his 
ehany Jii an,l bvhaviom 
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As ATi.A'ash’s thouj^hls wore *rntirely 
cfn])U)ycMl in the affairs of his government, 
lie was scildom at home but at Uhe time 
of eating or of it‘st Ills table was well 
served, but his enteilafSimi'iii consisted 
]>rinei]ifdly of plain dishes. Boiled chicken 
and roast inutlon were his favourite meats, 
and lie was so fond of tlu* small soit of 
potatoes, that he called them •hnghsh 
pine-ap]>les, and gt'iieially ate them as 
others do fruit, alter dinner. In drink- 
ing he was altogether ns regulai aiTd 
abstemious, ]^oth ni fchis and in eating, 
he seemed to consult Natuiv, and «)bey 
only her dictated. flood ^ small beer, 
wath or without a glass of wane in it, .aiul^ 
siunetinu's vc-ine and wjler, was his drink 
at meals, and^afUr iliiyier he- generally 
(hank one glas^ of \tme. lie seemed 
fond of h(d siip])ta usually su))]i^l about 
nine or li'u < j’ch u ' lon ro.ist bieasl of 
mutton anti his jii»tat< and ^ ui afiei 
sup])erwenr !o Im ih md ' Dr. 

Cheviu* tf 11 Inm ; gly, ih he be- 
have hei biutes, and lay ovn as 

Mil filh'd Ills belly “ Wry 

It » ' lejil I Wash, “and tins esinp- 
tion I had 1 'in^nv mugfibour's e v, wlio 
IS a belli r ]jh\sic n than )iiii and a 
sLipeiioj judge o^j nts, notVitii andmg 
you liave wnltin ai kaniedly m ihe 
vegetal lie diet 

Nash gcTiei ally a •eailyintlu morn- 
ing, mg SI Idom in bed aitei fivc^ and 
1 .*?: J 1(1 dfstuibing the laiaily am de- 
pr' Ins sei\anls of tlien icst, In bad 
the fire laid allei^lie was in bed, and in 


the morning lighted it himself, and ^at 
down lo*read some of his few Tmt w^cll- 
chosen^books. After reading some time, 
he usually went to the pump-room and 
drank the *watcrs ; then took a walk on 
the ])aia(lc, and went to the coffee-house 
to bre.akfastV iffter w'Jncli, till two o’clock 
(hi^ usual time of dinner) his liours w'crc 
spent in arbitiating differences amongst 
Ins neighlfonrs, or tlie company resorting 
to the wells ; in •hrcctuig the diversions 
of* the ilay, vi^ilmg O’e new comeis, or 
receiving^ friend "^t his own house ; of 
wlrtch there was a g^reat concourse till 
wkhm SIX nr eiglfl.^cars 7;cf(?rc his death. 

Ills gcMifrosity and charity in pri\ate 
life, though not so conspicuous, '^'as as 
gnat a.-, that m ]nibhe, and indeed far 
more considerable tlian his filtlc income 
w'ould adfuit of. Ilf could not stifle the 
n:itina>nnpulse»v\ Inch he had to do good, 
but f)e(|U(‘nrlf bon owed money to lelicve 
the distressed ; and when he knew’ not* 
c'on\enientl\*w heic tcTboirow* he has been 
often obsened to shed tears, as he passed 
through the wietehed supplicants w’ho 
altendc'd his <|f!ite. 

This sensibility, this power of feeling 
the misfortimes of the miseiable, and Ins 
adiitcsss^aml earnc"«tness ly relieving their 
I wants, exalts the character of Mi. Nash, 
and^diaws an inijiLMieti able veil over his 
foibles. Ills Singularities aie rorgotten 
whe-n \»c.* behold virtues, and he who 
laughed at the .whimsical character and 
beh.iviiiur (^if this Monarch of Bath, now’ 
laments that he is no more. 
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*'/o the Kkv. HeNKV' rinLDSMl'lH. 

• 

Dkvr Sir, — T^ am st^nsiMo that the fnemlship In t’ii'cen us camacquirc no new force 
fioni the Lcrenioiiie'5 of a Dedication; and peil^ps it demands an (‘\cuse tliiis to 
pielix )oui name to inv attempts, which }ou deeJinc '\ith yonr own IJut as a 

jiart ofthi'i l^)em w'as foiinerly w'lirien to you fioin Sw’iHeiland, the wlioJe can now,» 
with piopiKty, be only iiisenlK'd to you It will al>o thiow a Jf^dit upifti many parts 
itwhen the reader iindeistaniLs lliat i-> addiessed to a man who, de^pisin^ Tame 
and foilime, lia^ leliied eaily to liajijimess and ob^curlty, with an income ol foity 
yi)iui(U a yeai. • • 

1 now pereci^a', my dl‘ar biothei, tl^' wisdom of you?* humble choice. You have 
entereil upon a sacred office, w'here the haive.-l is great and the labouiers are but few ; 
while you have left the held of anibitum, wll^re^he labouieis aie^nany, aiul the 
fiaivest not worfli cariymg away but of all kinds of ambition, what from the 
lefinemeiit of tijp limi's, from dirferent systems of criticism, and fiom the divisions of 
party, that which puisnes poetical fame is*tlve wildest, 

Poetiy makes n pimcipal nmuseiftent^anumg uinjohshed najLfons ; but in a country' 
veiging to the extremes of i^fmement Vamtmg ami Music yome in loi a share. As 
these offei the feeble mind a h'<s laborioU'> cnteilainmem, they at*fnst iival Poetry, 
ajtd nt length suyjdant her; they engio's ali that favoui once shown I*) her, and 
though hut younger sisters, se^e upon tlie eldci's liirthiight 

Vel, howa’ver tins ait may l>e neglected 1)^ the jiow'ertul, it is still iij gieat danger 
fiom the mistaken tdfort^ of the leirn^sl to improve it. What criticisms haye we 
not he.ird of late in favour of blank verse and Pmda#ie %lcs, choriiNses, anayests, and 
iambics, alliterayv'e caie and hmpj'y^ negligence !* Itliery absiTrdity has no^' a 
champion to defend it: :.ml as he is generally much inflie wrong, so he has always 
imieh t(> ';ay ; for eiior is I'vei talkative * % * 

but iheie is an enemy to tins ait still more dangerous, -I mean ])arly. Party 
entirely distoits the iudgnu-nt, and destioys the takte. When the mind is once 
infi'Cttsl with tlfrf di'^;ase, it can only find ])leasure in what contiibiity^s to mcreasc the 
di,stem])er J.ike the tieer, tint sekhmi desists from puisuing man after having once 
lu'eyed liirui human flesh, the leader \vlj!> has once gralified liis ajipetite with caluiimy> 
makes evei after the nicest agiet'ahle feast uptm muldered reputation. Sfich reaJjP"S 
generally admire some half-wiued^ thing, wdio •wants to be thought % bold rtup.n, 
having lost the cliaraclin v)f a wise Him ihev digmfy with the name poet : 

his tawdry lampoi^us ate c^allcd siiitircs ; lii^»turbulcnce is said to be force, a\l his 
phren/y fo'e, “ * 
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*Vliat woccjjlion !i poem may which has hcltlu-r ]>aily, nor Tilank vcrfio 

Lo support it, I cannot tell, noi ani I solicitous to know. My aims aie light. \\ ith- 
out espousing the cause ot any ]>tflly> I liavc attcnt[)te(I to inodeiale the lage ol all. 
I have endeavouierl to show 4 hfit there may he e^jii#! ha]^l)iness m states tliat are 
(lirrercntl)^ governed tn>m (jur own; tj^at eveiy st.ile ha^ a jiaiticular j)iincij)le of 
happiness, and that thi»j UAjpciple in eacli may be'carned to a mischievous excess. 
There arc few can jtidgc better than )i)urself how fai these positions are illustrated in 
this Poem. I am, 

I)epi Sir, your most atfectionate IJrothei, 

• ULIVIK (ioLDSMITit. 


Rkmoti-, linfi ieiided, melancholy, slow, 

(>i by the la/y Stheld or wandeiing Po ; 

Or pnward, wl^ere the iiule Caiinthian boor 
Against the hous^dess htrangei slnlfs the <loor; 
Ol where (’qmpama’s plain foisaken lies, 

A weaiy waste expanding to tin* skies; 
Wheie’ei I uiam, whatevei realms to see. 


My lieait untiaveH’d fondly turns to tlice; 

Still to my biotlier turns, ceaseless pain. 
And drags at each lemove a h iigtheimig ( ham 
Kternal blessings (‘rown ni^' earliest liieiuil. 

And loiind his dwelling guardian samt-' attend • 
West be that spat w^iere cheerful gi^esi*^ 1 elite 
To ]»ause fiom toil, and trim their evening liu- • 
West that abode wheie want ami p5in ie|)aii, 
And ever) strange 1 ^nds*a ready chan : 

JilesWbe those fegsts, with simply jilenty ciounM, 
Wher? all the ruddy family •around 
Laugh tit the jests 01 i>ranks that neve? fail, 

Ol sigh \vith*|)ity at some inoiirnful tale • 


(Jr pi ess the bashful ^tianger to his food, 
And leain the luxury of doing gtiod • 

Pml me, not desti.dd^snch delights lo sli 
My ]irime uf h(^‘ m wandeiiflg spent .and e 


to sliaie. 


Ittipell (I, 
Some 11 ec 


ltli*teps unceasing, ty jiiiisiu* • 
hg good, that mdt-ks me with the vieu* 


rhat, hl^ tlie •rcle bonndmg eailh and skies 
Allures frimi far, yet, as I follou, llie^ ; • 

My fortune leads to traveise realms alolie 
And find no sjiot of all the world my (mil. 

Lcn now, where /^Ipim* solitudes" asi end, 

I sit me down, a j)ensiv(‘ hoir to sjiend ; • 

And plac’d on high above the storm’s caieer 
Look downward v^ieie an liimdred rcalms^nneai ■ 


Lakes, forests, cities, jil.ai^ csttiiilintr wide 
Ihe pomp of kines t VslT?pl,ei-,J\ Iiu,ii|,lef p„de 
W len thus C leation’s charms r^omiil comliini? 
'VmidstllK. s<oix- shoul(ft),.mkk*|prido repine’ 
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Say, should tlie philosophic mind d^^dain 

'fhat got)d which makes each liumbler bosom v^ain? 

Let scliool-taughf inide dissemble*all it can, 

Tliese liltle tl^ngs are ^real to litlle»nviii ; 

And wiser lie, whose sympathetic mind 
Kxiiltb in all tlie^ood i>r .all mankind. • 

Ve j^litterniLj towns, m ith wealth and splenchjur <?ro\vn’d ; 
Ye tields, wliere summer s])read>. j)n>fusion round; 

Ve lakes, whose t’csscls catch llie bus^ ; 

Ye bcndini^ swjiins, that dress tlie lloweiy va^e ; 

For me your tributary sjores fetjmhme: 

Creation's lien, the woiJd, tlie woiM is nunc 
As sTiine lone miser, \ isTting^ his st*>i(‘, 
l»ends at his lieasuie, coimt.s, lecounls it o’c^ i 
1 Toards alter# htj.inls his iisini^ ra])t¥n4^s fill, •• 

\ ot still lu' sii^lis, foi hoards aie u anting still ; 
d'lms t« my breast alternate ]^assions i ise, 

F^'asM«i\ith eacli Ltood that llea\en tt> man supi)lies : • 

>el off a simIi ]ueNails, and smrows tall, 

"^ro see the hoai d'^if human bliss so sTnall 
Ai«l oft 1 u ish amidst the* scene to find ^ 

Stinie spot to real Lippmess consi^n’tl, 

Wheie inv \n orn soul, each wanderin*^ hope at n^st , 

May t;alher bliss lo see my fellows blest. 

Hut Nvherc to fm<I thaf ha[>j)iest spot lieiow 
W'lio can dll eel, when all juelend to kno|^ ? 

Yhe sluijd'iin;^ tenant the fii^id /one* 

*"[h)l(,lly proclaims that ha]>picsl s]K)t lii.s own; 

F'.\t<ds the to^asuies of liis stoiii^’' s^as, 

/Viid his lon^ infills of levclry and ease : 
d'he naked luj^n^, jiantin^ at the line, 

Ihiasts of his golden sands^nd palmy wine, 
basks in the t^kiie, ^ir stems t^ie tepid wave, « 

.^\nd thanks his t^ods foi* all the ijocfll they i;av^.‘. 
biicli is the lot’s boa->l ulure’er we roam*; 

Ills fust, be-«l countiN evei is at home.* 

.\»d yet, ]>eiha]^s, if countries Ve ccunpare, 

And estimate ike blc’ssniL^s v\huh ttTey sliaie, 

"riioiu^li patriots tlaliei, still ^h.ill \L.sdon’ find 
An e'|ual poitum dealt Pt:> ail ni.ankind ; 

As (.kiferenl b> ait viv naluie gAveiX 

'['•> iliffertait nations makes then blessing^w eii. 

Nntuic, .1 mother kiiul .ihke lo a % 

Still grants her bliss at Inbourks earnest can: 

With food as well the ])easant is siipplykl 
( hi Idra’s ehtfs as Arno's slielvy side 
And though the rocky-crested nimmits fiown, 
Theic^n^-k-^ Iw eiisiom l^irn to beds of d<n\n. 

I 'roni art nioie various are tlie blcssyi^s sent ; 

Wealth, f:omnieiee, honour, liberty, v. on tent. 

\\-t these e:u h otheks pt>wer so s^iono contest, 

"riiat eili 5 er|sc:eins desli ut^i\4' of ihi' lest. 

Wftete weallli and^beedoin reign, conteiUnient fails; 

AnJ hfuioin siiiks'\^lieie coRinierLC lon^ pr?\ails. 

• ' - 
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Hence every stfle, to one lov’cfblei^MnL; iJione, 
C'f)nf<)rjiis and models life to that alone, 
l^aeli to the fav^rte ha])piness attends, 

And spurns flu? plan that aims at otl^a enjs : 

Tdl earned to excess ni cacli domain, 

'rins r.A ’*'i^^^i;ood begets ]3ecnliar fiani. 

lint Jet ITS try ihes® truths with ch^sia* eyes, 
v\nd trace them through the ]n-os|^eet as it lies : 

Ileie for a while my ])ro]^ei cares K'siu^n’d, 
rr( le Ac t me sit in sonow for maiiUmil ; 
lakt' yon nei^lected slfi'ub aC random cast, 

’i’li"nt shades the*stee]>, and sij^h*- at evaa\ blast. 

. •Kai to the i^^ht, v^liere A]>ennnic asetmds* 

• Ihii^ht^as llie summe^ ^laly extends : 

Its iTplands 'Jff^aln^ deck the moimtaiii^s side. 

Woods over vv oorls m ga^ tlieati ic pride. 

While oft some ttmpile’s moidd'rin^ to])s bL'^wetn 
With venerable grandeur maik tlie scene 
h'oidvl Nature’s bounty satisfy tlie breast, 

‘‘i'he soi*4 of [talji were surely ble^l. 

\\d]at('vei"*ri«iiils m ddTerent climes wmc found, • 

Idial ]noudly i ise, or liumblv cwiiit Ilu‘ ground; 
Wtiatevei kJooins m torrid tracts a])j)eai. 

Whose blight succession decks tlie varied \enr; 
Whatever sweets salute the yoi thei n skv 
With vt'i'fi.al bv^es, that b)v)S'>oin but to <lic; 

Thes(‘, heA‘ <bs])oiling, ow» the kindled s^nl, 

Nor ask luxuiiance from the ])lantci’s tod ; 

Wlnle sca-born*gal#s their ge]nl wyig^ expand 
To winiuiw fiagrance loiiiid the smiling land. 

I Jut small the bliss that sense aJbiie bestows, 

And sensual liliss i'? tfie nation knows 
In rtorid boaiity^groves and fields aj)]H'a) ; 

Man s^-enis the only grow^lH that dwindles here. 
•Camtrasted faults through all Ins maimers reign * 
Though po<fi% hixiiiaoLis ; though submissive, vain , 
Though grave, trifling; zealous, yid untiaie ;• 

And e’en in jienaiice j^lannmg sms 
All cvil.s here contnininale the mmd 
That opii^nc^deiiarlccl leffv^es behind ; 

^"or weal® wffs theirs, not far i^moved the da#o 
When coWnncrce proudly iTViurish’d Ihioiigh tlu^ #Late • 
Af her ^»mm,^jd the j)alace learnt to rise. 

Again the long-falJ’n ctdiimn sought llu skies, 

Tlic canvas ^ow Vl, beyojul eVii iialiuc warm, 

The in-cgnant quarry teem’d will, human form. 

Till, more unsleady^than the s.)utliein gale, * 
Commerce on otlicr shored <ltspla3^Vl her s^il^ 

While nought Temam’d of all that uches »rave, 

But towns unimp^n’d, and lords without S slave ; 

And late the nation fonn^wilft fruitless skill 
Its former strength v^#, but jilenioiie JI4. * 

Vet^sliH the lo.ss of ^veallh is |ere sui)p]ied * 
by arts, thtf sglemlid wrecks o^fiimei pride; 
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From these the feeble heart ami lon^-fall’n miml 

An easy comjiensation seem lo find. 

Here may be seen, in bloodless ]mmp array’d, 

"rhe [iasie-boifrd tnumpli and the crfvitlcadc, 
l*ioccssions loimM l'(jr ])iLty«:ind love, 

A mistress or a saint in every strove. »• * * 

Jly sports like these aie all tlmir cares bcj^uil’d ;* 
d'he sport of chydreii ^^atls^y the child, 

J^acl\ noblta- ami, represt by loni; coniiol, 

Now sinks at hist, or feebly mans the soul ; t • 
W’liile low <leliL;hts siiccee<lni(^ fast behind, 

Jn happier meanness oetuiiy tlie mmd * 

* A-. m fli<»se dunu's whei e t a sai s <m^e boic s\va}v. 

l^efackl by time and tott’rifljj'^in deca^ , « • • 

'There in tin* nun, heedless of the Plifad, ’ * 

'The sbellei seeking ])easi^it buihK Ills slu <1 ; 

An*l, \\ondeiint; man could want the larum jule, 
ls\u]t^*and owns In'. I'otla^e with a smile. • 

* i\ly sf)ul, tuin from tluau, turn wt^lo survey • 

Wheie roiuj^her c^imc', a nohlei ra,^e < lisping ; 

AN'Tu're the bleak S\\ iss till ir stormy iivnision tread, 

And foice a ilniili-^j sod f«)i scanty biead. 

No proiluct lieu' the liarren lulls affotd* • l 

lint man and steel. iJic stddier and his swoid : 

No vmiial blooms tlieii toijud locks array, 

Ilut wintei lineenn;^ thills the la]i of Ma^: 

^N o /cfiltyr fondly sues«the mountain's l>feasl, 

Hut meteors ^trlaic, and stormy i^loonis invt^st. 

\'et, still, -t^'eji heie tontent «<in#ipi ead a clinrm, 
Re<he-is tlie clime, and all its lape (lisarni 

^"Thou<;h ]iooi the peasant’s hiit, his feasts tho' small, 

He sees Ins little lot the li*t ^ffill ; 

Sc*es no contiLpunnffialace reai its ^lead • 

'To shame th^* meanness of Ins humble slied^* 

No cost I)' loid the sumptuous bampiet deal 
d'o make linn loath his vei^etable meaf ; 

c.ilm, and lued in ignorance ay<l toil, 

Itach wisli emhraetmj^ fils hnii to the soil 
C'heeiful at morn he wakes from short repose, 

Hieatlies tlu keisi an, Xnd carols asjie^oes ; 

\\ ifli iiatKiU aiu;l%* trolls the finny 

(•'i drives Ills veiit’i ous*ploueh-shaie to Cfle sleep ; 

( >r seelvs the den wheie siiow -track# mai the v»ay, 

And drains the slrui^bjlni^ savaj^e into day. 

At niL;ht retuinniL;, even v laboui sped, 

H e sits him down the monarch of a 0101! ; 

Smiles by his i. heorful tiio, an?l round survevs 
n IS «hif<lren’s hioks, tl^il brighten aW Hie bln/e ; 

While his lov’d partner, boastful o> her hoartl, 

Hisjilay? lier eleanlv jdatler on t^ie lit)ar<l : 

,\iul hapiy ivu) sonfe pilj^nm, thithm led, 

WJjth manf' a t.de^n'pa^s t nu^hlly beil. 

Thus evei^ ins native wilds imitarl 

Imprints the j>alrik?t I'assion on his heart; 
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Atul c’cn those 4IIS that rounfl Irts ^naiision rise 
Knli.ince tlie hiis Jni^ scanty fund su]>]dies. 

Deal IS that shed fo winch liis soul icon forms, 

Ami deal tliaW iwH ^^lncIl lifts linn to yie stoiins ; 
And as a Llnld, \\ lien s^arintj sounds niolesf, 

Cdi]i^>^s cWosc^gnd closer (o the niolh^Ts in cast. 

So file loud toirent a^d the wlnrhvind’s roar 
But hind linn to ins native mountains 11101 e. 

Such aie th^cliaims to haiien slfilcs assij;;n’d ; 
d'Jieir ^'anls hut fevv, tiicir wishes all.confin’d. 

Wd let them only shaiv the finises due : 

1/ fe^v tiieii want?, their pleasures are hut few ; 

I' or erei y wanUtliat stinnrialc'' the hi east • 
•Tleeoim^s a souice of iriei^sure when 1 edit si ; 

WheM^i" fitun^syiiji laii^s eacli jileasin^ ^eieiice fhe*^ 
That first excites de-.iie, ai^d then sui>]jlies ; 

IJiil siiown to them, when .-^cnsual ])lerisiiies cloy,» 

1 o fill the languid pause with finer loy ; • • 

Ihilyiown those poweis that laise the soul ‘o^lamub 
Catch ev^iy nerve, and vihiale th»>ui;h the fiaine. 
'I'hcii leveiyife is nut a sinouldeiniLt hre, ^ 

Umjuench’d by want, unfann’d l^y stron’i^ desiie , 
Ihilit for ra|^tuies, or, if raj'itiiies cheei 
On some hii^h festival of once a year, 

Tn wild excess the vuili^ar breast tahes fire, 

Till, huiiey in debauch, the 'Tliss expire. 

But iKil l 4 ieir joys alone llgis cuaisely llovj : 
d’lieir morals, like their pleasures, are but low; 

Tor, as refmemei4t s^^ips, from siie to son 
fnialterd, ummjirov d llie manners run, 

And love’s and fnendshijfs Finely ji^nnted dart 
Tall blunted fiom eiich ii^durated hcait. 

Som« Steiner viilues ()\i the nn^intanrs bicast 
May sft, like falauis cuvvenifg on the nest ; 

^ut all^he i^entler morals, such as ]>la^ 

Tluo’ life's iw.ie cultuiM walks, and diaim the way, 
licse, lai dispens’d, timorous pinions llv', , 
i o spent and fluTler in a kindei sky.* 

lo kinder skies, v hfte ^eniler manneis leiirn, 

I turn ; and h nance dispiny.<*hci briirht domain 
miuh Uiid social ease, . 

1 leas d w I* thyself, whom »ll (Ife world ran plea*e, 

fermS,''”* 



A »1 1 r iny VVOmiroiis 1 

A w -'f the noou-tide horn. 

Alike all aps. ifames of anci»U days 

\.uMir the mhUifftl 

Atul the grain sire, skill’d inVeMic fee 
Has fri^d heiieath the«ln.rlheii.cl threescore 
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So blest a life tAese thoughtless realms display ; 

Thus idly busy rolls their world away ; 

Theirs are those Srts that mind to^nind endear, 

For honour forms the social temper heVe, 

Honour, that praise which T*al merit gains. 

Or e’en imagmai'Jr worth obtains, * 

Here passes current : paid fnmi hand to hand, 

It shifts in sjilendid traffic round the land ; 

From courts to camps, to cottages, it strays, 

And all are taught an avancc ot ])raise. 

Tliey ])lcase, arc plcashC; they give to gel esteem ; 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to w^iat tlu v ftCeiiL 
Hut Ivlnle this softer aitMieif bh--sSu[iphes, ' , 

It gives their follies also uKJir^to rise ; , 

For jiraise dearly lin’d, or warmly ♦so ugh 1 * * 
Fiifeebles all internal strcligth of thought, 

Aiul thJ* weak soul, within itself unblest, 

Li^aiis [ifr all jdeasuie on another’s breast, 
lienee ostentation here, w’lth tawdrv^art, « 

Hants tor tile \uigiii jnaisc wliuh l^ioK imput ; 
lle-c \auil\ assumes hei pell giimaie, , 

And trims her lobei* of fne/i with topper lace ; 
lleie beggar ]'nde defrauds hei daily cl^'ci, * 

'I'o boast one splendid baiujiiet onte a year ; 
d'lie mind still tuiii.s w]iere shifimg fashion thaws, 

Nor weighs tlie stditl worlli of self-apphuie 
I'o nuiii of other minds my fiiity dies,* 

Vanbosom'd in the deep wheie Holland lies. 

Metliiuks hei.p.pient sons befowt nm stand, 

^i'lleIt* the bio 1(1 ocean loans against tlie land, 

And, sedulous ti'J stoj» llie coming tide, 

^aft the tall lamjme's arlitV'ial j^ride 
Onwaid mclliinks, jiid dihgeiitiv sj^iw'. • 

'I'lic firm coimetlcil blll^alk seems to grow' ; • 

Spreads its kJiig arms amidst the watery roa?, 

Seoops tnit an empire, and nslup^ the ^loie 
Will lie the pent oeean, using o*ti ilu' pile. 

Sees an ainphillious worhl beiu ath him sinik' : 

The slow canal, die yellow-lTloS''Oiu d vale, 

The willow-tufted bankf the gliding ^ail^ 

Tho»crovvdod mart^ the cultivated ]>lfim,»i- 
new' creation rescuetl*fiom his reign. * 
d'hus w Inle aioiind the w ave-subjoiL'ted y)i 
Impels til*.' native to rcjicated toil, ’ 

Inti list ' lous fialuls m each liosom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gam 

liente all the good from ojuikwKe that sj'imgs, ' 

AATith^al^ those ills supeilhious tieasun* lumgs, 

Are here display’d, Tlieir mueh-luvM wealth imparts 
('onveniince, plenty, elegance, a yd arts : 

Hut view'^ them closer, craft and fraud apjiear ; 

E’en libftrty itself is l)art1?l-'<^iere. 

At^goliHs supeiio|Vhanns all freedom fl’t^s ; 

The needy sell it,'tv^d the rtch man Ini^^s ; * 

• I \ 
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A land of lyratiks, and a den of \litves. 

Here wrctclies seek dishonourable £,rraves, 

And calmly bcnt,*to servitude conft>iin, 

Dull as thcjr 4akes that slumber in lh« stoim. 

Heavens ' how iiniiki: their Belgic sires of old 1 
]<ougdi,*iviwi» content, ungovernably^ bold ; 

W arm each l)reast, »kI freedom on each biovv : 

How much unlike the sons of Ihitain now 1 

Kn’d at the^sound, my genius spicads hei wing, 
And fVs where Ihitani courts the Wtfstein spring ; 
Wlicre lawns extend that sccjin Arcathan pride. 

And blighter streams than fam’d Hydaspes glide, 
ail aiouiftl the geiitTest bree/es stray , 

•Vheie gentle music m^lWi on e\ei3" spia>' ; 

Cieafifm’s mihW'd. charms aie there coiwhiii’il, 
I'Atremes are only in the master’s iniial ! 

Stein t» er each bosiiin Keason holds hei slnttf, * 
Whth daimg aims ii regularly gn at , • 

I'rujg m their jyirt, defiance m then e}'e, 

1 see ihejoids of Jiuuian kind pas'll)) ; 

Intent on l#^! designs, a lliougbtfiil band, 
liy ftmns unfashion’d fresh fiom^NalaiL s hand, 
h’ie»ee m Ihyr nuli\e haidmess of soul, 

'I'riie to iniagiuM light, abo\c contiol, 

While e’en the peasant boa-ffs these nglils to scan, 
Anvl learnmto veneiate hnns^ IT a-, man ^ 

'rinne, hreeilom, thine thc^lilcssmgs ])udi*rd Jieie 
'riiine aie those chaims that ila/zle and endcai : " 

'I'oo blest nuletil# w^e such withtai^ aljoy ! 

* Ihit iostei'd e’en by Freedom ills anno\ 

That mdepeiideiioe Ihiltms prize tott high 
Keejis man fiom maft, an 4 l bieaks the social tie; 

Tlie »eir-de])endent lortTlings stat^l ahme. 

All clfftnis that bind and swtV'len life unkimwii. 

H ei e, iiy 111 e bonds of natine fcebl\ Iniitl, 

Minds conibnrt nimds, jejielhng and rejaTl'd; 
Ferments arise, imprison’d /actions roai, 

Keprest ambition strugHcs round her^shore. 

Till, o\er-wrought, theygeneral system feels, 
its moiions^toj^ or ])hienzy»fire the wheels.' 

•Nor this me worst. As nature’s lies decay, - 
As duty, lye, and liononr fa^l to sway, 
h ict(rftiousXond% the bonds of wealth and law 
Still gathff- stienglh, ami force imwilhng a*vo.’ 

Hence all obedience bows to these alone, 

sinks, ami merit w^eejxs unkmnvn : 
m time may come, when, stript of ail her chaftns,* 

I he land of scyolars and tlu^ninse of arms,® • 
Where noble ste«is transmit the patriot flame. 

Where kings liave ynl’d and poets wrote fof fame, 
tJne sink of level avarice shall liC, 

And schol.ars, soldiei s, JtinJJs, unhonoiir’fk da- 
\et thinlwriol, thus when FieeiTwm’s ill. ] stat? 

T mean \f> naUter^kmgs, or eouit fche great ; 
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Ye powers of trutli, that liid my scAil aspire, 

Far from my bosom drive the low desire. 

And thou, fair t'reedorn, taught alike to feel 
The labVile’s'^rage and tyraht’s angify ’steel ; 

I'hou transitory flowei, alih.e undone 
Ky proud contempt or favour’s h^steri^.g ^ufi ; 

Still may thy blooms tlie changeful clime endure’ 

1 only w^ould leprcss them to secure : 

For just experience tells, in eveiy so*4, 

d'hat those who llnnk must govern those th"l toil*; 

And all that Kreedoniis highest aims can reach. 

Is but to lay ]uoportion’d loads on each 
lienee, should one oidcr'disjiropoi doned grow, - 
J|ts double weiglit must nihi^ein ])clo\v. . ■* 

() then litjw blind to all that trrtth requires," 

Who think it freedom uhen a part as])iies ! 

C'alm^s my soul, nor ajit to rise in arms, 

Hxcepf wdien fast appioaching danger warms; 
hint when contending Uiiefs blockaije the throiie, 

( cult] acting legHl penser to slreti^i their f ?,\ n, 

\’v*'hen I bcjiold a factious band agice» -3* 

'To call it fi eed(>in*\\ hen themselves are fiee, 
h-ach wanttui jiufge new penal statiites*draw, * 

I aws grind the ]>ooi, and iich men rule the law, 

The wealth ol climes where savage nations roam 
.Pillaged fiom sla\cs to purchase slaves oi home, 

^ Fear, l«ty, justice, imUgnation stait, * 

'rear olT reserve, and baie my swelling heart ; 

'fill hall a patuot, half a cow'q<*d ^aowii, 

H t1y from petty iNiants to the throne. 

Yes, brother^, curse witli mo that baleful hour 
When first ambitum stru'il< Vegal powei ; 

And thus ])olIutinj^ honoui in its ^v)urcc, * 

Ciave wealth to sw-ay the mind with double force. 

Have we no*t seen, lound Hnlam’s peoidetl’ shore,* 

Her useful sons exchanged foi useless^ore^ 

Jleen all her triumphs but destruc^on haste, 

Tike tlanng tSpeis biighteinng ns they w aste ^ 

Seen ojuileiice, her giandeur to maintain, 

Head stern <lcpopulati6n in hei ti.aiji, ^ 

\ nsl c’)vei iiehis c^hcie scattered liaftilc?^ , rose 
fn banen ^-«litar) ]^onFp icqiosc^ 

Have we not scon at jileasiire’s lor«ily cr. ') 

The smibng long-freqiiciited \ illage fall?'' 
bchel 1 the duteous son, the sire det'^yed, 

.'File nu>desl matron, and the blushing man’., 

P'oiVed from their homes, a inel.aiic!i(»l> liain. 

To kia^crse climes l)e)»>nd the western main ; 

Where wild Oswego spreads hei swamps around. 

And NTagaia stuns with thundering sound? 

Fven ncov, perhfi|is, as there some pilgiiiii strays 
Through langlcfl^foi t*sts ai®(| tbiough dangerous w\ays, 
Where beasts wjth man divided.eiupiic; claim, 

' And the brcwvii Indian marks with iutirde?cius aim ; 
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There, wlnle ahdve tlie j^uhly tempest llies, 

And all aioiind distresslul yells arise. 

The ])ensi\e exile, !)en(linf;[ with Jus woe, 

To stop loo feAiriil, and Too faint to i^<l. • 

Casts a !on^ ]o(;k where^hai^Iand’s ^^lones slime, 
And hulA l*»i'f4)osom symjiathise with mine 
Vain, \'eiy vain, ni)’#v\eary search to I'liul 
That hiiss which only centies in thi^iniiid 
Why have I stEiyed fiom ]»leasuie ami lejiose, 

'I’d seelcra ^niod each ooveimuent lu‘stf)\\s? 

In every j^overnim^nl, iWouirh 4ci rors reii;]!, 

'I’hoil^li tyrant kini^s or tyrant laws lesiiain, ^ 
s*nKill, ofatl thatjiinnan lieails emline, 

That ))a*t wliicli laws oi^ kini^s can cause or cure ! 
Slill td*ourselvie<fifi every place coiisi^mefl, 
t Hir own telieity we make <fl- hud : 

Willi secret course, which no loud storms aurmv, 
elides the smooth current of doiiieslic joy. *• 
The lifted axe, t^ie a^oni/nio wheel, 

Luke’s ir(*i crovMi,*an<l Ikiinien's bJd of steel, 

To men leu^itt' from jiower but raiely kuoun, * 
J-eave reason, faith, and coiisticnee all out own 
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To SlM Jo.sHH/v Kkymu 




Leak Syt, * 1 can have no expectations «ii an iHHi . r .1 - 1 1 

add to y«ur reputation, or A etidisli rny owm ‘ You can -Ll 'n tV“' ^ r” '''' 
|idmiral.on as 1 an. .Kno.anl.flhal art in which a,c aid o T 1"^ 
lose much by the seventy omoiiciudtrmeiil as few and J m,\y 

yon. . Settin;; hiteresf thcrTn c ^,.df, , l.^h V ' 

he M, dulled at |.,esent ,n following n.^ alfc.tio.Is Vhl n v ‘"i'-'' ‘ 

w- to my brother, because 1 iJtcd Inm bettci thn. m ' dedication I cvei made 
deal!, IVfmt n* to inscribe this Voc^ ti; H:,; He is since 

1 1 .W far y.ii. may be pleased with the versif.c it ion n., . 
tais .Ktempt, I do not pretend to in.iin.p- Imt 1 h.., u "^‘':;ii'relianical parts of 

sc. dof ohr best and wisest fiiet.ds'c.mem lLhe : 1^1 

deyx ues IS m^where to be seen, anrfthe disorder it lin ^ it 

the poA s own imai,dnation. To this I can sf^rcelv mni in 

I sinyjjfcly believe wdial I Iuiyc written tslrt ne ‘'>al 

coun/y cscuiaions, for tW font o? fiveVars o 3 i I’ains, m my 

^ ^ ’T’ ‘■crta.n of what J allct;e; 
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nnd that all my vicw«, and iiKiulfics have led me lo believe those miseries real ' hich 
1 here attempt to display. But this is not the place to enter into an inquiry, v nether 
the country be (lejiopulatm*; or '.hot ; the discussirm would take up much room, and 1 
should ]>rove myself, at best- an indifferent jiohtiaan, to tire the render with a lonj; 
piefncc, when I want his unfati^ied attention to a long poem. 

In legrettmg the depopulatii/h of the cfmnlry, I inv<'igh r.gainst the increase of our 
luxuries; nnd here also 1 e\])ect the shout ()( modern politicians against me. For 
twenty oi thirty yenis jiast it has been the fn'.hion to consider luxury as one of the 
guatest national advantages, afld all the wisdom of antiiiuity in that particular as 
eiioneous Still, however, I must remain a professed ancient on that head, and 
continue to think those luxuries p)T|udieia' to states by which so many vices are 
introduced, and so many kingdoms have been undone Indeed o much has been 
poured out i ^ late f)fi the othei side of the (jueNMon, that merely for the sake of 
novelty and vaiiely, one would sometimes wash to be in the right. ‘ 1 pm, 

Dear Sir, your smceic Frieiul and ardent Admiicr, 

OLlVt'k ('.OLDSMT'I H. 


Swi*,!. I Arm R\ ! londiest village of the ]'lain ; 

W lu're health and jnenl} elieeied the hboniing swain, 
\\ heie smiling •'pini!^ its eaihest Msit paid, 

\nd ]>'irtmg summers hugeimg bh^oms <lela\ed . 

Dial loM‘l\ bowels of imiocenee^and ease. 

St .Us ofin\ \biith, when e\e?5’ ''port could please, 
Ilow often ha' e I loitered o'ei th\ guen, 

W heie humble happiness emkaied cndi scene! 
flow otten have I p.rused An every chaim, . 

'The shelteied i(>t*. the cultivate<?farm, 

'Idle nevei .ailing biook, the busy mill, 

'1 he detent ehurdi that topt the neiglihiHiriiig hill, 

1 he haw’thorn bush, with st.its beneath the sliade, 

1 or talking “ge and whispeiiiig H)Vors made ! 

Ibnv olten have 1 blest tlie tommg day, 

Wlien tod lemillmg ’jiit its turn to ])lay. 

And all the Milage tiaiii, fiom lalAuij^ee, 

1 ed up their spdrts beiu'ath the spread ijiig tieo. 

While inanv a pastime tiided in tin- sl'hde, 

'flic >oung eontcnding as the old siirve .si ; 

.And many a gambol fiolieked o’ei the ground, 

And sleights of art and feat.s of strdigth went round. 
Ahd still, as eaeh lepeated pleasure tired, t 

Siieeej-flmg sports the mirthful band insjnied ; 

Idle tlancing pair that simply sought renown, 

By hoiding out, to tire each other down ; 
d"he swam mislrnstlcss of his sfnuttetl face, 

WdiilO seciet laughter '^^ittered loimd the place; 

The bashful virgin’s side-lAiig loiiks of love, 
ddio ination’s gjlatiice thatiw’ould those locks reprove. 
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I'hese were thy c|^arms, sweet ' sports like these, 

Witli sweet Micces^ion, taught even toil to please : 

These round thy hoAvers their cheerAil iiitluencc shed : 
'riiese were ih]^ uliarms— .but all these ^nirms arc fled. 
Sweet smdmg village, joveliest of the lawn, 

Tliy s]>()i^s aj;^ lied, and all thy charfn.s walhdrawn ; 
y\iiiirist th)^bowers tlu^tyiant’s hand is seen. 

And desolation saddens all t by green : 
i )iie oid\ master gras]>s the whole domain, 

\i;d lialfa idiage stints thy smdmg |)him 
No nioie thy glassy broyk reftects the day, 

Hut, choked with •edges, worlvs its weetiy ua)'; 

Along 4hv glade% a sol itaiy guest, • 

’^heliollou -sounding lutti^rn gnaids its nest ; 

AinidsiiTiy deseij; ^valk? the iajuMug flie^. 

And lues theii Vehoes with^invaiied cries , 

Siiidv aie thy boweis m shaju less min all, • • 

And the long grass o’crlops the mouhlering twll ; 

And, trembling, shimkmg from the spodel’s hand, 

Fai, fill away thf children leave thedand.*^ 

Ill faiesihr land,*!*) hastening ills j)ie>, 

Where wealth ^tcuimulales, ami n^en dec.n • 

Frmc^‘s and lords may llourish, or may fad( ; 

A hiealii can fnake tliem, as a bieath has made; 
but a hold j)easanli\, then country's juide. 

When once destroyed, mil nw be su]>plie<l 
A time (hcje was, eie Isiiglajid’s griefs lieg^n, 

Vyiien every lood of ground maintaineil iN man 
Foi him light labour Muead her wholesome stoi 
just gave wliat life re“ured, but gavc’mmnore; 

Ilis best companions innoeence and health , 

\iid his best riches, ij^iorance of wealth. 

but ^imes are a! lered|^ •trade's unfeeling train 
Usurp ll^' Ijind dispossess#tlic swnni ; 

Along th^lawn, where scatteied luimlel^rose, 

L iiwieldy wealji and cumbious pomi) repose 
And every want to ()])n4ence allied, 

And eveiy jiang tltit folly pays to prid^ 

• hose gentle houis that iflenly bade 1o bloom, 
hose askedjmt little room, 

I Iiose healtnfl sfiorls that graced the peacelul sryie, 
laved in eacWook, and bnght#ned*all the gieen ; . 

1 lies,^ fai (Jliarl^ig, seek a kinder shoie, 

And luial i^rth and manners aie no more 
Sweet Auburn ! parent of the blissful houi- 
I hy glades Aulofn confess the tyiant’s iioner. 

1^1 e, as I take my solitary rounds 

Ain.dst Uiy tniifrln.g ,, Jl,,' an, I mined ground. 

And, many a ),-Jr^ela]ised, return to view ' 

Whole once the cottage Moixl, (he hawthorn *rew 
Keniemhrance wakesSiith all her busy train * ’ 

Swells a, n,y hreast. and tyn«tthe past to led#. 

In all my lyndeimgs ifmnd this fb.rhl , If care • 

In all myai,ers--anrf (niiirtias giv^my share- 
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1 Still ha<l liui)es, latest luiurs to crown, 

Amidst these humble bowers to lay^ie down; 

To husband out iife’s taper at the ^lose, 

And keep the^flame from wiisling bj; repose: 

I stdl hdlil hopes, for pride atteiul.s us still, 

Amidst the swams t») show iffiy buok-leaiiiei^ skill, 
Around my lire an evemn^'^ j^roup to drll^ . 

And tell of all I felt, and all l*s.iw ; 

And, as a hare vv^iom huimds and horns pursue 
Pants to the plj,ce fiom whence at fnft he Hew, 

1 still had ho])es, my hjns^ venations past. 

Here to reliun— and dit* at home a^ last. 

^ O l)k‘st letneimnt, tiiciid to life’s decline, 

Retreats fiom caie, that never'inust oe mine 
Ifow ha}>pyjie who crow ns* A shades like tlrgse 
A youth of labour with a^ ai;e of ease* 

Wlfco (|iiits a world w'heie '.tionj; temptations tiy, 

> /V^d, sijiee ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 

¥oi hftn no wretches, botn to work and WTep, 

FAplorc the min% or tempt the .dani^Tous dee])*, 
sully poitei stands in ;,niilty '^ate, • 

'I'o si)urn inT])lorm]^ famine fiom the 
lint on he moves to meet his lattei end, 

Anp;els aiound bcfiiendmi; \ iitiie’s fneftd ; 

Hends to the i;ra^e witlfcun]»ei\eivetl dceay, 

Wliile iesii,Mi.itioii i;eifily slojies the way; 

And, all Ins piospeds hrij:;htenm<^ to Iht^ast, 

•1 1.s Iieaven (.oinmence^ eie the world be jiast ! ^ 
Sw'eet was the sound, wlien oft at eveninj^’s closi 
U]) yonder IfilHln vdlaj^e mur^ui*rose. 

Theie, as T pasl^witli taieless stcjis and slow, 

•d'he niinj^liii}^ notes came solteyed fi )m below ; 
d'he sw’ain lesj'oiisive as tfle^ijlk-maid suntj, 

'i’he sobei herd tluA loyed to inee^ their >ouni?, 

'rile nois\ L;i»*se that i;a])bled o’er the pool,* 

'1 he [)la)tul childien jU'>l let loose from school, * 

'rjie watch -do^’s voice that bn^’ed the whispering wind, 
And the loud ^aiigli lliat sjioke the*vacant mind 
'I'hese all in sw'cet confusioi^sought the shade, 

And Idled each ] 1 au>^e t^ie nightingale had made. 
PiUt^rnwv the sounds of ]>o])ulalion f»l, A 
cheerful murnfiirs Qiictuate in the gMe, 

No busy steps the gra'^s-growii foot-w aymead, 

I'Or all tht* Idooiny flush of life is flt?l, % • 

All but yon w'idovved, solilaiy thing, 

'Phal feebly bends beside the plashy ipnng: 

IMie, wTetclied matron, foiced in age, for biead, 

To strijj the brook w'ltli manlTing cresses ■^pread, 
d'c) jfiek her wnntry faggot fiom tlie tfuun. 

To seel^her nightly shed, and weef) till morn ; 

Slie only left of all^hc harmless tram, 

'File sa(i histtinan of the^junishe plain. 

tNeai yimder CA)se, whefoonce the garden smiled, 
And still where mmiy a gatfden-lfower wild ; 
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Thfi-e wlu^re a fcvs lorn bhruhb Uw plaice disclose, 

1'lic villn‘'c urc'iWieds modest mansion rose. 

A man Im ^^as to all the country c ojir, 

An<l pa.sm.i; ncli with forty pounds a ^car ; ^ 

Remote ro.m fovvns lie ran his godly race, 

Noi e’ei had changed, m wished ttf change. Ins jdacc, 
ITnm.uOs^.l'fte to fawn, or seek forpowei, 

\w> (inctrinH. fashioncif to the %arymg hour; 

V\m olbei aims his heart had leanuli to jiri/e, 

More skilled Kf laise the wretched than to iisc. 

11‘is hoitsc was known to all ^Jic vagrant tram ; 

He Jiid their waiiderings, lull relieved their ]iain : 

'riu loiig-remeniherM begj;nr was his guest, • 

\Vli#)se beard dc*i ending his aged breast ; 

rile ruiifed spendthrift, wibw no longer proud 
('kimual kindi^Hnliere, and had his claims allowed ; 

'riie broken soldiei, kiiull\*)adc to stay, 

Sal h) Ins (iic, and talkeil tlie night awa), • 

Wept o’ei his wounds or tales of soriow done, 
Slioui^lered Ids mitcli, and sliowed^|ou fields ncie won. 
Pleased With his giiests, llie good man leaincd lo^ilow, 
.\n(l f|mlc fif-jiol 'their vices m their woe? 

Cnreh’ss lhelr^nelils or their faults to scan. 

Ills fily gavt'toie chanty began. 

'Phus t‘o relieve the wreteln^l was his pride, 

And e’en Ins failings leaned ‘o^'irlue's side; 
but in his d«ly prompt at every (all, ^ 

He wal died and wept, he pinterl and fell for all; 

And, as a Imal eacli fond ondeaiment tries 
'Po tempt its new-tedl^d i;ffsi)iing to^ln? skies, 

1[le tried each art, reproved each dul^delay, 

Allured to brighter wanlds, and led the way, y 
Reside the bed where facing life was laid, 

And s(tirou, gml(,^au(rj»ain, l^y t#rns dismayed, 

The levP^-iid tliauipion stood. At his iiontrol 
T)(?spaii and anguish lied the stuiggling soul; 

I'crmforl lame aown th^: treinbliiig wretch to niisc, , 
And his last faltciyig accents whispered praise, f- 
At church, willi nu’ck j^nd unaffecteJ giaee, 

* His looks adorned the veni’ral^k* place; 

Tnilli fiom lij| b)|.> prevailed a\ ith double sway, ^ 

An4 fools, w» clme to scoff, Remained to pray, 

'Pile service mst, around the ]mous man, 
Wilhfcleadw,cal,*t’ai,h honest lustic ran ; 

E’en clnldiCTi followed with endearing wile, * 

A.nd plucked lii^^umn, to sliarc the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth cxpicssed ; « • 

"llieir wrelfare pleased hfin, and their cares dis^'cssed': 
'Po them his hca#t, Ins love, hft griefs w^ere giverf, 

Rut all Ins sei unis thoughts had rest in lieavei^ 

^ As some tall cliff iha^ lifts its awful form. 

Swells from tlie vale, and mi^'ay leaves the s4orm, 
d’hoiigh round its breast life rolling clouds Rre spre»1, 
Ku-inal sin^shfhe settles on^ts head. ® 
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• 

Beside yon stra^j^liiig fence that ^irts the way, 

With blossom’d furze unprofiLably ^ay. 

There, in his noii>y mansion, skillftd to rule, 

The village rt\jister taught h^ little ^hool. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view ; 

I knew him welli^ and every truant knt^ ; • 

Well had the boding trembler^ learned ti> trace • 

The day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they lafighed with counterftMled glee 
At all his joke^ for many a j{)ke hatl lie; 

Full well the busy whi«5ocr ewding lound 
C'onveyed the dismal tidings whcn*lie frowned - 
^ Vet hef was kind, or, if severe in aiigiit, • 

The love he boic to learning vvas in fault ; ^ 

The village all declared how tnuelulw-* knew 
’'('was ceitjin he could w%le, and cyphei too; 

Lawds he c<n.ld measure, teims and tides presage, 

• Am(\ e’tui the story lan that he could gauge- : 

Ui argfiing, too, the ])arson owned his skill ; 

For e’en tliough •aiK.juislied, he aigi^- still; 

Wligle words of learned length anc^ Uhu^i^ering sound 
Amazed the^gazing jrusties ranged arf>und ; 

And still they ga/cd, ami still the wmnder gie\\,« 

That one small head could cany all helNiicw. 

Ilut past IS all his fan'R?. I'he very spot 
Wheie many a time he triumphed is fori^)t. 

Ait'ai voydei I horn, tiny lifts its head ein-high, 

•W lieie once the sign-post cauglit the ]>assing eve, 

] o'A' lies that hoinse where nul-^'o'^n dipiighls inspired, 
VhL-re grey-fiearcl mirth and simlmg toil retiied, * 
Where village st«itesmen talked with looks profound, 
^\nfi news much oldei thag their ak* went lound. 
ImaginatKUi fondly^stoops to*ti^ce • 

'riic parlour spleiulouis»<if that festTve place • 
d’he white-w ;?>hed wall, the nicely sanded l7?»or, , 

'The varnished clock thnJ: clicked behiwd the dooi ; 

'I’ke chest contrived a di>uble (tebt to ]iay, 

A bod by nigh% a chest of diawers*l>y <1ay ; ^ 

The pictures placed for ornaTnent and iisi\ * 

The twelve good inles, <<:he royal game of goose ; 
'rhejiearlh, except when whntei clnljetl ■le da\% • 
With aspen boughs amV floweis and feniml gay ; 

While brtikcn tea-cups, wisely kept ^or s*l»w’, , 

Ranged <»^er the chimney, glistened in a i^a' ^ 

Vain transitory spleiulouis I could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from, fts fall? 

( Tbsctire it sinks, nor shall it njore impart 
An hgiiHr'i mipoitance t%f the poor mail’s heart. 

Thilhei m^ move the peasant shall r^'pair 
'To swee% oblivion of his daily care; 

No more the fiirmews news, the t^arbei’s tale. 

No mor<! tl^e woodman’s^bayad shall prev'ail ; 

Nt^niore the smit^ liis diisky^bniy- sha11»clear, 

/ Relax his pondcrou^^ strengrti, ami Icai^ to Ift^kr ; 
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• 

'I'he host hiinscU no longei shal^ l?c found 
( 'areful to sec tne inantlinjr bliss go rountl ; 

Nor the* coy niaid| lialf willing to l»e ]ncst, 

Shall Isiss tinfoil]) l(» pass it lo tlic ic^t. 

Yes! Jet the ritli dcnclc, (lie pioiid disdain, 

These .ynii^^' blessings of the km If tram ; 
d'o*nic more fhai, ctgigenial to my heail, 

(hie native ehaini, than all the gloss of ait ; 
Spontaneous ^ojs^ A\heie Natine Iftis its play, 

'the s(ml a(lo]its. and owns then fiist-born sway, 

1 ighlly they frolic o'es the wicant mind, 

I iminied, iinnu#ested, iiiuirnliiu'd 

l!iU l4ie long ])tfmp, the iwidnight masf|iieiadp, 

,AVith aU the fiaaks oT w^anton uealth airayeil, 

In tlu>e, eie ti^fl^'is hltlf then wish obtgm, 

1 lie toiling jileasnie sieLc^>. into pam ; 

And, e m wliile fashion’s brightest aits deco^', 

The heart distruslmg asks if this be )oy. • 

^^e Inends lo truth, je statesmen who siirvfy 
1 he 1 ich^man’s*jo\ s increase, the poor’s decay, 

’Tis yoiiis lu^i.^ . how wade the limits stand • 
between a splendid and a ha].]'^laiid * 
l’r<gid swells the tide with loads of freighted ore, 

And ^lioiitm*g Tolly hails them liom lier shore ; 
Iloaids (• en lieyond themma ’s wnli abound, 

And neh iju-ii flock from .u, tTn- woild around 
\et count om g,iins 'J'his ^eallh is but a jiame 
Ihat leaves our useful ])iodiu’ls still the same. 

Not so the loss. ^ ’rhe man of wealth and pride 
• J akes up a s]>ace tint many jumu siip|)tie(l ; 

Spaee foi his lake, his paik's extended liounds, 

Spare foi Iiis lioises,»cc|un)age, and hounds : 

1 im iobe that wiapsiiN ffmbs in silken slotli 
ns K^ibed the i^ngldiouriiiK ficfds of half then growl 
Its scaf wheu' solitaiy spoils are seeip 
rndignanl spi^ms tlie cotlagg from the gieeii : 

Around the woild ea^li needful jirodiicl flies 

Jiixui-fts tJie wmiJd supplu* ’ * 

U hi e thus the laii.l adorned for ])leasuie all 
in barren sjdendoiii feebly v\^aits tlie fall 
As some ill fenmle unadorned and plain 
Swm-f to #-rise «hilc yoiitli.con«rms lior R-ii-nr . 

Mif^Us L-^y l)m-|o\\(;(l dial til lllat (ta-.ss Mllililifs, 

■y, s larf uiil, art tlio tnuii,|.|i of I,.., ' ! ’ 

Oit Hlien tlioR charms are past, for diainV arc fi iil 
When nine aihances, ami ,,heii lovers fail, 

•Mte llien slinu-s lortli^ viliciloits lo Mess, 

In all the t;laiiiif; iinpoleiKe .,f ihess. 

Ilitis faies Ihelaiul hy liixiiri heltayed • 

In iVaUire s simplesi iliariits al first arrayed, 
ait vert;, no to deiBne, ,1s sple„4o„rs rise, 
ts vistas slriie, its |'alac<-s«tirprise ; • 

he miw nr„^ peasant l,*ds h,s IjiSd.le band, 
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And while he sinks* (villiout one arm«to save, 

The coiinlry blooms — a j^anlen and a £;vave. 

Where then, ah*! wheie, shall jx^verty reside, 

To ’scape^the pi*essure of coirti^ruous ^irtde ? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits stiayed 
He drives his tlocl? to jnck the scanty bltde, • 
d’liose feiiLi'less fields the sons o^ wealth divide, 

And even the bare^-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped -what wails him ^Iiere ? 

I’o see profusion* that he must not share ; 
d'o see ten thousand baiiffid arts combined 
'Vo ])am])ei luxury, ami thin mankinfl ; 
i’'o see those joys the sons df pl^-asurt^know 
I’.xlorted fioni jiis fellows reaAi^ie’s \v(;e. 

Here while tll« (fiuitiei i^litters in bifasade, 

'I'liere the pale artist plu-s tiie sickly tiade ; 

IlmeVhrle the proud tlieii lon^-drawn pomps display 
*I']K^e llK’*black <;ibl)et i^looms beside the way 
Th?‘ dome where pleasure holds her m^dmi,rlit rei^i 
Here richly deck'd^tlmits the i;o!L,sj||)Us tian^: 
'I'umfUuous '^;pndeur crowds tin i>la/^n^l^%iuare, 
riie raltlini; ihaiiots clash, the toiches [^laie 
Sme scenes like these no troubles e'ei riiii^oy ! • 

Suit these denote one unnersal |oy I 

Ale these thy serious thyifiL^hts’ ,\h. turn thine e}es 

When' the poor houseless shiveiiiii; h maletlics, 

SIk once, ^)ei haps, in viliaj^e plenty hlest, • 
ifas wept at tales of innocence distiest ; 

Ilei modest logks.lhe coltn^i nim|u •iloi u, 

Sw^et as the piimiosc ])eeps beneath the thorn ; 

Now lost to all ; lfL*i Inends, hei \irlue Med, 

M'ar hei betiavei's dooi sh^la^slmr lu'ad. 

And, pmeh'd with ci^d, and sh^ikirm liom iheMiower, 
With heav) lieait deplore* that luekless hour, • 

When idly fiistT amintious of llie town, • 

She left hei wheel and robes of lounliy Inow n. c 

Ib) thine, sweet Aiihurii, — thifie, t[ie hweliest tiani, 
])() thy fail tnbcbpailicijiate hei pain 
ICveu now, perhajis, by told aiTti himi^er led. 

At ju'oud men's doois tliA' ask a bllle^U(|ftd ! 

Ah, •no ! To dislijnt climes, a drcal^' s»ne, 
WlS'iehnlf the convex wduld intrudes betweii, 

'I'hioiii;!: toiiid liaets wath faint m^ stefis IT'S ' 
Wlieie wihUAItania muiiniiivto their wfie ^ 

Far different theie from all that charme^l hefoie, 

Th^ various terrors of that horiul shore ; 
d'hose Tila/iii}^ suns that dait a dwwiuvard laj, 

And tie*e<.4y shed intoleia^'Ie day ; t 
d'hose malted woods, where biids foiget to sinj;^ 

Ihit silent Bats in diowsy clusters cl^ng ; 

d'liosc iioisonous field'? w ith rank luxiniancc cre-wm 

Where the dmk sconmui oathi^s death aioiind, 

Whefe at each slciiflie straiij^M feais to wSkt^^ 

'Bhe ralUing lerrois oi the veiii^eful Mi^ki?, 
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Where crouchig^^j tigers wait thbf haplesss prey, * 

And savage men more miiiderous still than they ; 

While oft in whifls the mad tornado fhes, 

Mingling tli(*mvaged kindscape with the sjvics. 

Far diffciciit these froiji cveiy fornun scene, 
rile L(»o|^iiy^hrook, the grassy vested gieen, 

'riTe bieeyy ctnert o^the waihhng grove, 

'That only sheltered thefts of harmle>^s love. 

(■lood lleauLii ! what soriows gloomed that parting day, 
'riial galled them from their native '<'allvs away ; 

When the ])oor exiles^ everj jdeasuic past, 

Ilwng lound tin? bowers, and fondly hKiIvcd their last, 
A^uhtook a h»ig faie'velf, and wished in vain ^ 

\ Fot stoats like these oeyind the western mam, . 
An(V*ihiidde^i]ig*still to fate the dislan/ dee]), 

Returned and we])l, and*.till returned to weep 
'The good old sue the lust juepared to go 
I'o new-found worhls, and wept foi others’ woe , 

IhiJ^ foi himself, m coiiscioTis virtue biave, ' 

lie onl]^w'ished for vvoilds beynnC the grave. 

Ihs lo\ ( l^jjt^auglTtei, loveliei in hei tears, 
d'he fond lonijianion «)1 his helpless yeais, 

Sik'iit went next, neglecttul of hei ehaiins, 

And left a lovei’s for her I'atheFs aims 
With louder jilaints tlie imflher spoke hei woes, 

And blesji^the cot where every ideasiiie lose, 

And kissed her llnuighllessjKibes with nneuy a te.ii, 

And vlasjied them close, in sorrow doubly deai, * 
Whilst her foin^hi^iaiid strove to Jeii/l relief 
In all the silent manliness of grief* , 

() luxury ! thou curst l)y Ileaveit’s decree, 

How dl e\changed«.ire Qnngs like tluse foi thee ' 
lo\i' do tliy polU)n% wmi insuhous loy, 

Diffuse their ])lAsures only^to destKiy ! 

.Kingdoms by thee, to sickly great nesf giown, 

Boast of a Ikuid vigfnir noi their owm 

At every draught niftre large and large tliey grow, 

A bloated niass*of j.ank unwieldy vwu- ; 

Till sajiped then st-ei1^lh, and ever) ])aTl iinsoLinrl 
Down, d<jwji they sink, and spiead a nun louiid 
• f^-ven iiMv tpe devastation is begun, , 

And halljfie hiisincvs of de»;trnc^ ion done ; « 

Ts);cn naM, nnkhinks, as ])ondering heie 1 stand 
T see tlnfriiial viiUies leave the land. , 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads the sad 
1 hat idly w'aTting lla|)s with rverv gale, 

Downward they nio^.*, .1 m, l.uichoiy Ixand ‘ * 

Pass from thcLshon , and diiiken all the slii nd 
C.ontcnted toil^and hospitable care, * 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there t 
And piety with wishes placed aJjove 
And steady loyalty, an^,! f#t.lhful lovr - • 

OUyT"'' ''V-l'C'-t maid, 

Still fM.( 111 Jly^wln’R' sensual mvadt ; 
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Unfit in these degeneiate times of sliJime 
To catch the heart, or stuke tor honest fame ; 

Dear charming n)ftnph, neglected lAid deciied, 

My shamt in crowds, my sol “ary pritSc'; 

Thou source of all my hhss, and all my woe. 

That found’st me 'poor at first, and keepst^n'e so \ 
Thou guide by which the noble* arts excel, 

Thou nurse of eve^y virtue, taie tliee well ' 
Fare\vell, and () ! where'ei thy \oice be tried, 

On d'orno’s diffx, or l*ambninaic<i’s sule, ^ 
Whellier where e(|umocCial feixouis ghni, 

( )r winter wra])s the polai world in know, 

•Still letThy voice, jn'evaihiig o\ei tinTC, 

Is^'diess the rigouis i>f the increment tlime ; , 

/Vid slighted ?ruth with thy ])ersiiasiv(' strain ; * ' 
Teach erring man to s])un *lhe rage of gain : 
Teach 1dm, that states of native slieiigtli possest, 

• Tlfough'Very ]>oor, may siill be \c ry blc'.t ; 

Ihat trade’s proiul emjiire hastiN to s^vift ilecay, , 
As ocean s\\ee])s uie labouied nioh* awn) 

\Vh.?e seir-dt;])en(U ut ]io\\ei (an time d,i^fy, 

As locks lesut the Isllows and tin iky. 


•THE HERMIT; A UAEEAD. 

(1766.) ^ 

The following letter, addiesioil to the tniiUer of the “ St. James’s Chronicle,” 
appeared 111 that ^i.iper in June, 1767 ; — 

Sir,— -A s there is nothing I dishk^ so much ifs news])a])er controversy, particularly 
upon tildes, permit me to be \s concist as possible in mloiming a coriespondent ol 
youis, that I recommended lUainville's Tiavels becausg 1 thought '^ihe book was a 
good one; and I Jhink so still, I said I was told by the booksellei tliat it was 
then fust published: but m that, it seems, 1 wa^ misinroinicd, and my reading 
W'as not extensive enough to set me right 

Anotlier correspuiideiit of yours accu^tis me of having taken a ballad I published 
some time ago from _pnc ^ liy the mgenunis Mr. Perej', fe do not think tliere is any 
great lesemblanee Jietw eeri the t wi.' question, ^f theie He any, his baiiad 
is taken from mine. 1 lead it to Mi Puty some veai;-mgo , and he (as W'e both 
consideied these tilings as tnlles at besi) told me w^lh h%iisuaf good luiniour, the 
next time I saw' linn, that he had taken m\ ]daii to form the Tragmenis of Shakespeare 
into a ballad of his owm. lie then read me his little Cento, if 1 may so call it, and 
I 1 highly apjnoved iS Such ])etly anecdolcs as these are scarce v.orth printing: 
and, weie it not for the 1\^isv disjiosition of sonic of your corresiHuidenls, the public 
slnmld never have known that he owes me the hint of his ballad, or th 't I 
am obliged to his friendship and learning fur coniinumcatjons of a iiAich mg 
I important nature. . ' 

^ s I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

' ‘ . OllVKK GoLDSMI'Ci. 

(il '‘The Fn.u of Orders Ui’jy ” — RcHq of Aw^T jctry, xk.A i p 243 \ 
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“'I’UKN, j^entle llciinit of thf dale, 
And guidi" mylnncly way 

'I'o w'liere y^jn lapei chec‘i\s the vale • 
With hosiiitahle'niy. * 

* r 

“ For lierc /orlfirn'and lost T tread, * 
With famling ste]iis.and slov^ ^ * 

WMierc wilds, nnmeasiirahly spread, 
Scvni Kjiigtheiinig as I go.’’ 

“ I'oi heai, Siiy son,” the Hermit cues, 
” I'o teui])t the (hmgerous glf)om ; 

Foi yonder fiiithless \)ha»itom flioi. 

I'o lure thee to tliy doo^i.f * 

“ Here to l> e houseless ehil^ of want 
My (looi IS open still , 

And though my portion is hut scant, 

I give It witli good w'lll^- 

“'riicn turn to-night, and freely shaie 
Whate’er niv cell liestow’s, 

My 111 shy couth and frugal fare,^ 

My hlessing ainl re])ose. 


No stores beneath its humble thatch 
Keqinied a master’s care ; 

V'he wicket, opening with a latch. 
Received the harmless jiair. 

And now, when busy ciowds retire 
To take their eveniifg rest, 

The Heimit tinnmcd his little fire. 
And cheeieil kis pensne guest 

And spread In- \«jgeta[)Ie atuie, 

And gaily pressed, and smiled ; 
And sKilleil 111 legcijdary lore 
Tlic lingtiiiiig liours beguiled. 

Ai(*inid m sympathetic mirth 
Its tricks the kitten tries; 

*l'^te cricket chniups in the hearth ; 
The crackling faggo^^lbes. 

A • * ^ 

But nothing could a chafm impart 

1 u sootlm the stiangei’s woe ; 

For gneT was heavy ai,his lieart. 

And *eais began to fluv\. 


” No docks tliat range the valley freu • 
'Bo slaughter I coiftlemn ; ^ ^ 

'J'aught by tliat ]\nvei^i,hat pities me, 

I learn to ])it)’«thein : 


His rising cares the Heimit spied, 

W^lth answering caie ojipiest ; 

“Ami w’liQjme, unhappy yoiul),” he cued. 
^ 'J'he sonows of thy h'least ? 


“ Ihii fiom the mountain’s grassy sid 5 
i\ guiltless feast f hriug, 

A SCI ip withMierhs ami fruits snpidieo,* 
And witter fiom the spriug ^ 

“ 7 hen, pilgrim, turn ; thXar^s forego ; 
All earth-born cares ar Arong : 

Man wants hut litll5 hei(/i)e]ow, 

Nor wants that little IxSig.” 

S r as tlu- dc'ij from heaven descends 
His gbntle accents fell : 

,'J'ha modest stranger lowly betds, 
follows to the cell. 

F.y in a wifdeniess obscure * 

1 h ^ lonely mansion lay, 

A y lUge to the neigh bounag poor. 
f rut strangers led asfAy. , 


“ From better habilatflms spurned, 
Reluctant dost lliou rove? 

t h grieve foi frieiulship unreturned, 

Or unugimled love? 

• Ala^ ! the joys that Kortune brings 
Are tnlling, and decay ; 

And tliose wht) pri^'e the trilling things 
More tnlling still than they. 

“ \iid \vhat is frieij^lshf]') hut a name, 

A cliarm that lulls to sleep, 

A foTloll^s wealth or fame, 

Rut leaves tl^* wretch to weep ? 

* emptier sound, 

^ modeAi lair-one’s jest ; 

I eaith im.seen, or c 7 nly found 
Irjwarrn the turtle’s nA;t 
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“Foi hlian^e, fond youth, tliy sorro\^s^iush, 

• And spurn the sex,” he said : 

But, whde he sjjoke, a risinj^ blufeh 
Ills love-lorn j^uest bejraye(». 

Surprited he sees new beauties r^ie, 

Swift mantling to the view ; 

IdUe colours o’er the moining skies, 

As blight, as transient too. • 

The iiashful look, the rising brtast, , ^ 

Alternate spiead alaims; • 

The lovely stranger stands confest 
A maid in iftl her charms. 

“ And, ah ! forgive a strangokr rude, 

A wretch forlorn,” she cried ; 

“W liose feet unhalKiwed (Ini'- intiiide 
Where heaven ftnd vwu lesidc. 

• • ' 

“ But let a maid ihy pity share, ^ 

Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Wlu) seeks for lest, but fiiicK despaii 
Companion of hoi way. 

“ Xty father lived beside the Tyne ; 

A weallhv loid w'as he ; « 

^Viid all his weal^i was niatked as iiime. 
Me had but yiily me • • 

"To win me fioin hi% tendei;aims 
Lbi numbered suitors came. 

Who praised me foi imputed cluirnis, 
.\nd felt or fCigned a flame 

” Isaoh hour a mercenaiy crowd • , 

With richest proffeis stiov# ; 

Amongst the lest young l‘Alwin bowed,^ 
But never talki^d of love. 

“ In humble, simjdest habits i^.ad, 

No wealth lUir power liad lie ; 

Wisdom and worth weie all he had, • 
But these were aW tn me. , 

“ And wdien beside me in the dale 
lie carolled lays ol lo^e, 

II is breath lent fiagiaiice to the gale, 
And music to Jhe grove. 


1 “ The bl^issom opening to the (Uiy, • 

The dews of heaven refined, 

Could Miought of purity disjifay,, 

• To eiifuiate his mind. 

, ‘•'I’he dewg the ^lossom on ihcf tree, 

! With chaThif. incoiistant shine ; 

I d’lieir charms were his, but, woe to me ! 

I Their constancy ^\'as nunc. 

J “ Koi still I triecUcach *fickle art, 

I •Inijioitunate and vain ; 

I Anil while Ins passidn touched my heait, 

I 1 truiiflphed 111 l*is«pajn. 

I • . , • • • 

1 ‘ Till Ignite dejected with my scorn 
^ lie left me to my pride, 
i .\iid sought a solitude forlorn,* 
j 111 secret, wheie he died. • 

" but iniAe the sorretw, mine the fault, 
Ani^w'ell m^hfe shall jjay ; 
ril seek*tl#^olitiule he sought, 

And stretch me where he lay 
• • • ^ 

"And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

1 11 lay me down and die ; 

’ 1 was so foi %ie that Ldw in did, 

And so fof him will 1 .” 

" bulbil it, Heaven! ” the Hermit cried, 
*id clasped her to his»breast : 
d'he w’ondenng fail one turneil to chide, 
'Twas Kchvm's self that piesse<I. 

“ ^^urn# Angelina, 5 ver deai ; 

My charmer, iftrii to see 
I'hyown, tin long-losf Edwin here, 
]\estoret1 to love aiul thee 

"Thus^el me hold tliee to my heait. 

* And every caie le^igu 
.\nd shaJl never, nevei jiart, 

My lifc -wy all tha*'s mine V* 

“ No, never Mom this hour to part, 
We’iriive wd lovV so true, , 
'The sigh that\euds lliy constant heart 
Shall Ifrcuk thy Edwin’s too.” 
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THE IIAUNCU OF VKN150N. 

*A I'OLTICAL ' l*^J'LE TO LURl) (LAKI-. 

f 

TiI'\nks, my lord, ^or your veiii‘>on, for finer or fatter 
Never landed in a forest, or snKjked ni a platlei ; 

The liamich was a pictuie itTi ])aii2[ers to study, 

'riie fat was so white, and llie Jean was so riiddv ; ^ 
riioii^h my stomach Vas slyirj),*! could scarce help regiettnft^ 
Vo sia>il such a delicate tnc^^iFc by eating; 

I had ihouVmts in my tfliamliers to place it ni*view, 

/Vo l)e shown to my friends as r^puee ol viitu; 

As in some hisli liouses, where tilings arc so so, 
fjiie gammon of bacon hangs up for a show: 

But, for citing a raslicr o( what they take pride in, 

They’d as soor think eating the pan ft is fried m. 

But hold— let mif^ai^.e don’t 1 hear you j)ri»nounce* 
d'his tale of the bacon a damnable bounce''' 

VTdl, suppose it 4 bounce -sine a ])ocl may tiv, 

IJy a bounce now and then, to gel courage to (ly 
But, my lord, it’s no bounce: f i^iotest 111 m\ luin 
It’s a truth —and your loidshiji may ask Mi. Byiiu- 
'Vo go on W'ltli nf) tale : as 1 ga/e«i on the hauiicfi, 

I thought of a friend that w'as trusty and staunch ; 

So I cut it, and sent if t(^ 'Reynolds undrot, . 

To paint it, or eat it, just as he liked best 
Of the neck and the breast I had ne\l toMisposc; 

’Twas a neck and a breasf tlialunighl rival .Monroe’s 
But in parting with th^se Ewas ]»uzzlcil again, 

With the lufk^, and the w'ho, andihe where* and the vehen. 
Theiei. Howard, and Coley, and II~rth, and 11 iff, 

1 ilimk they love i^nison - J kno^’ they love beef 
d’here’s my country nuyi llTggms -oh! 'let him alone, 

Ftm making a blundei, or ]>iyking a bone.* 

^Biil hang it I— to jmets who seldom can eat 
^ 'Your very gniod isutyjn’s a very jjuxl tieat ; 

Such dniiUies to I leifi then health it nyght hurt. 

It s like sending hem ruffles, wheTi wanting a shirt • 
While tlws I (iPsaled; in leverie centred, 

An acciuamtaijl^, a riicnd as he called himself, ^-iiteied • 

An under-breo, hm^-spoken fe!l«>w w.is he, * 

,Ancl he smiled as he looked at the venison and me 
Wfiat have we got here?«-Wliy this is good eatim^ 

\ our own I supposf— or is if m vfailmg?” * • 

•“ Why, whose should^it be?” cried I with a flounce* 
k'et these things ofte^”-but that was a bourile • ' 

Some lords, my acquaintance, dial llettle the nation 
Are pleased to be kiiid-bn;< hate ostentatiofi ” ’ 

u 1 Uien,” cried he,f/cry gay, 

I m glad I iTave «al^m this Vioiise injny way 
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'ro-niorrow ycni take rf ]1f)or tliiiner wiili^nnc ; 

No words — i insist on’t — ])recisely at three ; 

WeMl have Johnscm, ttncl Ihirke ; all tiie wits will he there 
My ac(iiiaintance 14 slight, or IkVask niy*ljor(l Cdare. 

And now that I think on’t, as I gin a sinner! 

We wanted this vent'^iii to liiake out the dijjisujr.* 

What say you— a pasty ? It shall, 4\.nd it must. 

And my wife, little Kitty, is famous for crust. 

I fere, jiorter ! this venison with me to Mi^.*-cnd ; * 

No stirnnj ; — 1 hej^-«-my dear friend- my dear fru^nd I’’* 
Tims, snatching his hat, "lie Jirush^d olf like the wind, 

And the i>oitei and eatahles follow e»l hflnnd • 

^eft alouti to reHect, li.vving T‘m])|ie«l ni^ shelf, * , 

And “ nohody with me at sea hiU myself. ” • 

Though 1 could iv)t help thinking my g^u^tU man h•a^ty, 

Yet Johnson, and Hurke, anrl • good venis<in i^asty, 

Weie thfngi^that I never dishke<l m my life, 

Tlwnigk clogf^cd w'ith a eoxernnh, and Kitty his wife. 

^o ncj*t «lay, in due sjileiidour tc’t make n^ ap])ioacli^ 

I drove to his door in^ny owm hackney-coach * 

Whenecoinc to the ]>iace wheae w'e all •vnc^^Io flme 
(A chair-lumhcu ed cIosoUju*^! twelve ft^et l>y nine), 

My friend hade me welcome, hut struck me yuite dumb 
With tidings that lohnstni and llurkc would not come: 

“ For I knew it,” lie cne<l ^ •’ both eternally fad ; 

The one with In'- speeches, and t’other with TIaiale. 

Hut no niattc't. Til wairant e'll make up tlie*parly 
WitlT two full as clever, and ten times as hearty, 
d’hc one is a Scot^hinan, the other :^e'V ; 

'rhey’^.* hoth of them meriy, and au^ors like you ; 

'I'hc one writes the Sftailer, the other the Seoul gc ; 

Som^ think he wntes Chnna -1^* o^wfls to 1 amn ge.” 

While thus lie desenh’d^hem hy \ i - 0 \q and by namc^ 

They entered, and dinnei wrf-. seive<l asihe) came* 

At the top a fiu^l livei and haesm w'cic semi ; • 

At the bottom w\as tnpe, 111 ai sw inging liiret.n ; 

At the *ides thcie w'as s])iiiaeh and pudding made hot, 

In the middle a jda< 3 t; wliei<‘ the ])asiy — w^as not 
Now, my lord, as foi liipe, it s m^ utter aversion. 

And your bacon I hate like .'♦Tuik 01 a l^er?^ 

So there i sat stuck, like a horse in a ])Ou*ulA 
While 4 }ie bacon and liver wf-nt ineiiily ronm^ 

Hut what vex’d me most was that d - d*Hco|Kh ro^ie, 
With his long--* Hided speeches, his smiles, aiu^Lis brogue 
And, “ Madam,” i|uolh he, “may this bit be ng^iciison, 
A piettiei dinner I never set eyes on; 

Pray a sli(?fe of i our livci, though m*iy 1 be curst. 

Hut I’ve erf your tnpe tdl«l'm ready to ^iiist 
“ The tripe ! ” fpioth the Jew, w itli Ids ckocolate check ; 

“ 1 could iline«m this tnpe seven days in a w’eek : 

I like these here dinneis So jnetty and small ; 

Hut your frieiiH tiierc, the d<icTor,»eats nothing at all.” 

'• 0 ! IkT!” tjuotli my f/iend, “ he 'll co»ie on Iti a trice ; 
He’** keeping a cornel f«i| sometlflng that^ 
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1'licre’s a ])asly.” •” ^epcAttd the Jew ; 

“ r don’t caie if 1 keep a corner for t too. 

“ What the de’il, mon# a pasty! rc-ecJioed the Scot , 

“ Thou^di splittinM^ *’JI ^ corner ^oi that. 

“ We’ll all keep a corner,” \hc lady cried out; 

“ We’ll all heeita corner,” wa.s echoed idjout. 

While thus we res.ilved, the pasty delayed. 

With looks that (piite jictrified, entered the maul: 

A visa^n? so sad, ai^d so pale with affnjpit, 

Wake I Priam m drawin^^ his curtains by juj^ht. 

lUit \vc quickly found out -wfor w^o fould mistake her.- 

'Fhat shi' crime with sfnne teirihle news from the nakci . 

And sopfrell out, f*i lhaMiei?lii4ent sloven 

llad'shut oi^t the pasty onVsliiiltmg his oven ^ 

Sad Phil(«fiel thus .Iwt lef Similes dio]) - . 

And now tliat I think «m’l, th% story may stop 
'Po be plain, my good loid, it's but labour misplaced* 
d'o send siK h good vei'-es to one of youi taste; • 

A'oii ve igot an odd something — a kind ol disceining, • 
A lelish, a tjste -sickened ovci by learning; 

At least, It’s yo^^L temper, as veiy w(‘ll knowni, • 
'J'hal voii think veiy slightly of all th^jil’s your own- 
Jfo, jicrUaps, in ]^our halnts of thinking ami.ss, 

You may make a mistake, anti think slightly of this. 
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l)r ohl, when Scr*rron his eomp«nions invited, 

Isach guest l)r(night his dfth, and the feast was united f 
If our landlord' supplies ns with beef anc^ wnth fish, 

I*tt each guest bring himselT, and he lirings the best dish : 

• Our Dean - shal^be^venison, jusl^fresh from the ])lams 
• Our limke^' shrj !>« tongue with the narnish of Inams , 
Our WilD sha#be wild fowl, of*cxccilenl flavoiu, • 
And Di^k'’ wift hi‘^]ici)|>er shall heighten the snvom ; 
Our (‘iiinberlf id’s^ sw^cet-bread its place .shalLtibtain, 
And Dougk^ is ^audding, substantial and plain ; 


Theui I^ter rlT the St Jatnes’s ciffcf-lioMsc.wlifrc ihc Doclor.aud the mentfs he has characterised t 
k i)ocni, occasK.nallv dined 

PDoctni B.'irnard, Dean of DerR and aftcrw.irds IJishon of l.imcnTk * 

The Ki^ht Hon. Kdimind Burkif 

imd iSfe"' secretary t- General Conw.iy, member %ir Hedtvin, and a relative of 

15 r Richard Burke, a barrister, and youn^ertfirnthcr of the f^eaf .tatesnmn 


Mr Ru hard Cumherland, the draiii.ni‘,1 • , 

Dr Doupla*;, c.inon of \V%idsor, an inp^enious Scotdii 
>le, and .ificrwards Bislffip off.Sa^sbiiry * | 


Renllem.an, who wa^ made 


Bishop of 
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Our ( iarnck’s ^ a salaH/ for in him we 
Oil, vinegar, sugar, and saltncss agree ; 
d'o make out the dinner, fail cerlaiii i am, 

That Ridge ^ is aichovv, and Reynolds*' mi lamb, 

Tlial Hickey’s'* a capon, and, Ijj' the same rule, 
Magnanimous GoUliflmth a^ooseberry fooi., . • 

At a dinner so various, at such a repast, 

Wlio’d not lie a gluiy)n, and stick to the last ? 

H(‘rc, waller, more wine ! let me sit wh|Jc I'm abl’c, 

Till all my coinjiauions sink undci the table ; , 

Then, with chaos and blunders o»icirclmg my head, 
r.et me ponder, and tell whal 1 think tif the dead. * 

0 lere liek the good Dean,'* fe-iinited t«/ earth, * . ^ 

Who mi\cd reason with jileasuue^ and wisdoin ^ilh mirth ;• 
If he*had any frmilts, he has left us in daiijit , 

At least, m six weeks 1 coiildMnot find ’em out ; 

Vet sonic Ithve declared, and it can’t be dianefl ’em, 

Tfiat fly-bf^)ftts was cursedly CLinnmg to Inde ’em, 

* H^l'c lies our good Edmund,'* whose t^eiims was such, 

We scarcely can praise it or blame il^oo mucli ; 

Who, l^'»ni foi tjie univeise, narrowed bis^nd, 

And to parly gave up what w'as meant for mankind ; 
d'hough fraught with all learning, yet straiying his throat • 
I'o jiersunde d'ornmy Townshend " to lend him a vote ; 

Who, tot) dee|i fur his hety^rs, still w^ent on refining. 

And jhonght of convincing, while they thouisAil of dining ; 
d'lioagh eipiftl lo all things# for all things mflit ; 

Too nice lor a statesman, too proud for a wit, 

For a })alriot toi:^co,ol, foi .i drudg^li#)bedicnt, 

And4oo fond of the to pui^uc the fX/>.tfiruL * 

in shoit, ’tvvas his file, unemployed, or m place, sir, 

To^at mutton cold, and cut yo^k«?wnth a razor 
Here lies honest Wiliam,** wIkt^L- h^rt was a m?nt, 

While the owner ne’er kne<t' half tin good that was in’t ; 
The pu[nl of impTilse, it foicod him along, • 

Ills conduct still right, will? his aigunient*vMong ; 

Still nRiimig at honoui, yet fcaringio lyam, 

The coachman wM'^tipsv, the chariot drove home ; 

Woi^ld you ask lor his merits ? -*alas ' he ha/1 none : 

What w'as good w’as spoil tatieous, his fa^ilt^vere his 
Heresies lionesl Ri(;|iard,'' whose fate*! imist sigh a 1 ; 
Al:i‘',*that such frolic shoulfl now be so qiiie^ 

What spinls w’ere his ! wdiat wit ami w ^at \wm ! 

Now lireaking a jest, and now' breaking a lii^ ; 

Now' wrangling and grumbling to keeji uy thelwal], 

Now^ .teasing and vexing, yet laughing at all ' 

In short,* so ])iovoking a devil w-a^ Hick, 

That w’c i^'islied him full tefi times a daytit Old Nick 


(i) David Oarruk. (?) Cfjiitisellor John Ridge, a gentleman helonj^ing to the Irish bar ^ 


(3) Sir Joshua Reynolds. (4) ^n ennnent Irish .Ul^iyicy (5) SeiMiote 2, p. 5q4. (61 See note p. 594- 
(7) Mr T. Townshend, M. r for WhlTchun h. .afterwanl^ Lord .^'dney. (8) See note 4. p ^4. 
Ml. RIchar,«i Burke, sei pape 594 dilTerUht limes he f\jiciurfi 5 both an arm and a lej^ 
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< But, missiiij; his miitV an<l agrec.ihle VL»in, 

A.^ often wc wished to ha\e i hek back again. , 
t ' Here Cumberland having acted Ims ])arts, 

The Terence of Jb^glftnd, tln^mender of hefits ; ^ 

^ A flattering i.ainter, who ina^lc it Ins care 
‘ To draw nieif .^s ought to bt^ not a^' tlicy arc. 

His gal Wits are all faultle**, his women divine, 

And comedy wonders at being so line ; ^ 

Jake a tn'fgerl)’-<iue^jn he has (ii/ene<l hm* out, 

( )i ratkei lil^e tragedy giving a loul. i 
Ills fools have their follies lost*in b. emwd 
(if VII I iK^ and feeling^, that folly grows proud ; 

And e(»^()hil)s, ahk# in their failings alone, * 

Adopting hi^ ])orlraits, aie|)Vaseil with then own. 

Say, wherf-'has ou; poet this malady caught i? 

()i whertdore his charaeteis lh%. wathout fault ? 

*vSny, was it that vj^inly diiecting his view • 

To find out men's virtues, and finding them few, • ^ 

Quite sic]i of puisinyg each tioiiblesonie elf, 

He grew la/y^at last, lyid drew from hiftiself? 

I leie I )ougIa'#'^‘tii»es fiom his toils to iela\, 
d'he ^eoiiige of impostors, the terroi yf «|uacks : 

(4 'ine, aU )c (jua^:k bards, and ye quacking di\inrs. 

Come and ilaiicc on the spot wlieie yoiii lyiant reclines 
hen satire and censnte eiicirclefl^"'' tlnone, 

1 feared for yon# safety, I feared foi my o^'n ; 
but now he is gone, and we wantpa detectoi, • 

Our Dodds J shall be jnous, oui Kemicks- sliall lectuie, 
Macjdicrson’ write b%nl^st, and call it a style, 

( )ui’ 'row’nsheiid make sjieeches, and I shall compile . • 
New' Landers and llow'eis^ (he Tweed shall cross oven 
No eoiinlryman luing lln^rjlni^ks to discoMi ; ' 

Deti ctioiidicr Lapei sliall %ieiHli to a^sjiark. 

And ScotcWiiaii mcet^cofehman* and cheat in the d.iik. 

TIeie lies f)avid Oaiink, desciibe me w'lff) can ; 

An abridgment of*all (hat was jiieasant in man. 

As an actor, confessed witlioul rival to shine : 

As a wnt, if not fnst,*n the very first line* 

^ ^t, with talents like th<.se,*and an excellent heart, 

• Tlie man had In^ai^ings, a dupc^o his ait. 

• Like a#i dl-)udg»g l*eaiity, liis coloursjie s])rcad, « 

And beplastere#with rouge his ofem natural red. 

On the ‘^age li#w^aHgnatuial, simple, affecting ; 

’Twas only thM, w’hcn he w\as off, he w'as acliiig. 

W'lli no rca^ on earlli to go out of liis way, 

, He turned and he varied full ten times a day : 

• d'hoTigh seciiie of our lieants, yet confoundedly sick* 

If they were not o\\ n by fme-^iing and trick 9 ^ 


(ft * 1 '^ Rev. T)r Doild, lianpcd for foriferj^ m 1777 • 
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He cast off his frien(fs/as a huntsman Ijis pack, 

Fur he kney wlien he pleased he could wliislle them back 
(Jf praise a mere glutton, he swallowfd what came ; 

And the juiff of 4 dunce, he mfttook it*for fame ; 

Till his rehsli grown callous, al^io^t to disease, 

Who peppered the l!ighesl,.was suiest to 

But let us ])C candid, and sjicak o*t our mind : * 

If dunces applamled. he i>aid tliem in kind 
Ye Kenricks, ye Kellys, ^ and VV^oodfalls^so grave,* 

What a coinnu‘ixe«was ^'oiirs, while you got and^you gave ! 

How did riruh-stieel re-ec^o the«shouts that you raised, 

Wliili' he was he-Rosciused, and joii vt'eic bepraisei^ 

B^l peace'to liis spirit, whereVer ij llies,« * , 

'I'o act as an angel and mix wiUi the skies : , • 

d'hose poets wh« owe their best lame l^tliis skill * • 

Shall still be his flatterers, gomvhcie lie will ; 

Old Sh?lke^]>eare receive him with ])raise a^d with love 
Alid Kcaiinftints and Bens be his Kellys above.-* • 

• llfte ll*ickey leclines, a most blunt, j^leasant cregture. 

And slander itself mfi^t allow him goyd iiatui^; 

He chenshed hy> frieinl, and he relished a^^inpier , 

\”el one fault he had, ivid Unit one was a tliunijter. 

Bcrhajis you may ask if the man was a ini-^r • % 

I answer, No, no; for he ahvajs was wisei. ^ 

Too courteous, jierhaps. <^r*obligmgly flat? 

His very w'oist foe can’t accuse him of that.% 

Perha])s he confided m me^ as they go, • 

Anil so was too foolishly honest ? Ah no 1 

^Ir Hugh Kcli’ author of ‘^KiVc I><‘!iuu-v,’i“ ^\^rd to till Wi * Clenufitiiia,” “ School for 
Mr. Williain^WouiWall, printer of thi Morinm,' Chr< iJe 

The followinR I onip. -tl in In luamic^cfTg. hy Gan ick, are found in “Life 

if Garrick” ^ 0 • 

JUPl'l’KR a.M. .tIKRCUKY * A F/. 

If MO- srijs , who with net tar \va^ inclluw, 

(io, fetch me some cl.ij I*.vill make an odih ft'lio'iV ' 

F^ght and wning shall he )nm bled, *-11111011 gold and som 
Wiihiml cause lijj he pleased, witljouV ca«se he he cross , 

Be sure, as I work, to thiow u) contradii turns, 

A great hive of truth, \cl i nuua iiirn’d to fictions ' 

miv these mgredunt-# wliich, Maimed i.^lie baking, 

'I’urned to and 

With tfic love of a w*ni h, let his vvriring''*bc Maste , 

'fi}) hi-, tonuiie with slr.mi^- matter, his pen \\« fine lasti 
'I'hat rtie r.ike and the poet o’tr all niav PfvaiM ^ 

Sot fire to Jiis head, and set fiic to his tail W 
For the joy of each se\, on tlie M-orld I'll hestov^^ 
d’hi- tfhohtr, rnkt\ Ckrisiiau, tiupt\ ^anu'^cr, anil /tftY 
Though a nn.vtiire so odd, he shall merit great fun* 

.‘Vndfimong lirothcr mortals — be Oyi-OSMiTH his naine 
Wlien oinearlh this strange meteor no more sliall appear. 

You, f/crwcA, shall fetch jiTin— to make Us %>ort here. 

On Dr Goldsmith' s L hartutirisfli.al Cookrry 
^ lUlT O kSl'Kl-ni 

Auk the-i* the choice dishes^he Doctor has sent us’ 

Is^h IS the gi'Ml pocXM’hose vvor^^ so content us’ 

'I'his Goldsiniih’s fiif feast, who h.is wot ten fii# tiooks? 

Heaven sends us goocl wiv*/, biH the I ’evil Sf^nds <f>Wx 
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'A'E7\lLUT/pN. 

Then what was his failing-? come teI^lT, ami hum yc. 

He was — coiiM lie lielp it i a ^j)ecial attorney. • 

Here Reynolds is latl, and, to tell yi»i my mmd, 

He lias not left a wi^^a ot hc^tei heliiml. • ^ 

His peiK'il was striking, resistless, and ^raiid ; 

His rnaimeis*ws‘tybk^<-'ntle, complying-, afld bland : 

Still hoi Pi to Miijiiove us n^ every pail. 

His iieiieil oui faces, his manners oiii li^'a^. , 

To coxcoTiihs a\ersg, yet most civilly steering : 

When Hliey Ridged without skill, he was s4ill haid ol lieaiing; 

When they talk’d of then kaphdjds,*( ouegios, and stuff. 

He shifli.^1 his liiimpL^,’ and only look sinilf. 

• • • • ^ 

• • • •* • 

•• , . •rosTscRirT. 

[AfU'r the foinlli edition of tins Poem was |ninted, the.pukh^lier ri'ceivial the 
following epjtapli on Mi. Wlntefoord,- fiom a friend of tin jate I^a t^i ( loklsinith. J 

Here Whiiefoord •cclines, ami, denx^it who can. 

Though he ni^nly IiviilI, he is now a grave man. 

Kate c oin])ound^o(1dil\ , frolic, and fun* • 

Who relished a joke, and re|oiced in^i piin ; 

^^h^e t?in]ier w»s geneunis, open, sincere ; 

A stranger to flattery, a stianger^to feai ; 

^Vho scattered aiound wdt and humoin at will , 

Whose daily ho^ mots half a colnnm might fill ; 

A Scotchman, from jnide and frdhi jnc|iidicc frA‘ ; 

A scholar, yet surely no pedant was he, 

\yhat pity, alas ’ tl^t^) liberal a mind • 

Should so lung be to iHWV'>pa))c‘r essays coiilmcd ! 

Who ])eihaps lo the suminil of science could soai, 

N'et content “if the tabled# sPt on a loai 
Whose tal?:nts to fill .i 4 iy Sition weidMit, 

Vet hapjiy %W<)odlair' confe^s’ef linn a wi^ 

\e neTvspapei witlings ! ye pert scribbling lolk->! 

Who copied his scpiibs, ar^d rc-eflioed Ins jokes ; 

\’e tame imitators, ye#servde Iierd, comt.% 

St 4 ]l follow your master, am^ visit Ins toniT) ; 

^ 1 o deck it, liring with you Rstoems of the vine, 

, -Mid eojhous hb.j|^onft bestow on liis shiine ; 
l lien s'lrcw a uiffl it (you can-do »o lc"'s) 

Cross-?'uidni(^ and of Ift, prr^s * 

MeiryWhiti rdf farewell ’ for thy sake 1 admit 
I hat a Scot i have hiinioiir, — I ha<l almost ^aid wit : 
b) 'y imgnoiy I eamiot lefiisc, 

^ • llt^ni best humoured man with the w»»rst humouie^j \kise,'’ 


sn dea^ :is lo he iindttr the ik-c f‘ssn>* )f^isui'.; (‘ar-ln.iiipet in 


Ih ityn^^Tr T l huiuorons essays He«cvas so notor.ous a pnnst 

Ihf lUh^f tmn.m iffipossibl.. i,, kcc^ Ins comi.;Ln^ WitlimU bciiiK mb ( ted w, 

m ' W‘>'>dfall i,rinto|-of the Publ,pf\dvert.se.,^uid thcVoodiallp.f Uiniie> 

. ‘”^'•'‘'*'”■‘-1 h‘‘‘' fr^UU'-imvindiilted the invvi. xvithliiM.,.,.,..,. ... T i _.i . .i 

t*ubl Advertis. r 
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, orato‘rj.o. 

• THKp PERSONS • 

Firsf Jdvish Prophit Pni>i Chaldvan Priest. 

Sfiimd 'Ji"ioisl% Prophet Sitoud ( hiildcati Pruwt 

IsraClitish Womnii i haldtaii^W omait • 

L fforus of ) oiiths and I tiffins , 

ScENi -: — The Banks of //ij Rii’eP Euphrates near Babylon. 

t 

AC’T \ • 

• First rRflriiEi.. 

• • 

RE('lfATIVK. 

^ Ye caylivc tribes, that hourly work a«(l weep 
' tVhesc bows Ku])liratcs munnurin^^ to the deep, 

^iisjiend your woes aw'hile, the tast .susi)end, • 

And tuin to (joTl, your fathei an^l your luiend, 

Jii^^ulled, idiained, and all the worM (gRfc foe, 

Our Ood alone is *,111 we boast below. 

AIK • ' 

Fmt Pro. Our Ood is ali we boa^l below : 

'I'o Him turn our eyes; 

And every added weii^ht of woj 
• * Shall maki? our homage rise. 

Second Pfo. Ai\}i Uiough no temjik ii^lily drest, 

• Nor sat rdke, are line ; • 

\Ve'lI*uiake His temjile in oui bieast, 

And offer up g teatf 

yP^ie prst S/a0:d ripealtd h t\e ClKiRUS. 
, lsRAH*u isii Woman. 

KUTI\TI\E 

yiiat strain once moie; it lujs remembrance rise, 

And brings i^y long-lost country io mine eyes. 

Ye fields of Sharon, diest flowery |>ride, 

^Ye plains where Kcdym rolU Us glassy tide, 
of Lebanon, wdth cedais etoiAed, 

,Ye Oilead grove*, th^t Uiiig perfuifieswound, * 

How sweet those g'oves, that plain liA wondrous fair, 
How doubly sweet when I leaven ^as wth us»there ! 
AIR. 

O Memory, thou fond decefvau, 

Still importunate j^nd vain, 

To fonner jojjs recurring e^'i, 

And turning all the p-a^t to pam. 

^ Hence intruder most rkstressiiig, 

Seek tlTe hiurpy and the free : 

The wretch who %anls each other blessing, 
Evei^vanls a fj^ieiul ¥i thee.* 



fuE CAPTIVITY. 


hyQ 


Sl.CONI) pROlMIJi'I*. 

* KlicnArivE. j 

Vcl wIjv cnmj)lainJ What tlioiiijh bon<ls cfinfincd 
Should bonds th§ vi^oin of thc^inind? 

Have we not cause for liiiimph, when ve sef 
()uisc‘l\t;s alone bom idt?l worship fi<_‘e’ 

Aiei*aol tills ver\ moin those feasts Ije,t;un 
Wliere juosttale erior^ails the risini; sun*'' 

Do not oiii tyrant loids this da} onfain 
1 m| 1 ‘'UpLMstitioifs rites and ninth profcyie*' 

And slnJuld we rnourn?^ Sho*dd«cowanl virtue by, 

\\ Ikvi vaunting hjily lifts her bead on high*'' 

^b); ratlier lei i^s triuni])h *,lill the inoie, 

^'iiid as om fuitune sinTv^,^^!!' sjurits soai 
* * ^ • AIR. • 

'rile triumjdis that (an vice attend 
Shall t^vci in conlusion end ; 

The tjood man siilfeis but to gam, 

, And everj vntue springs from pain . 
As^roinatiL^jdants bestow • 

No sj^y iiagianee while they grow ; 

Put euished, or tiodden to,tlie gnTund, 

#• Dillusi^ then balmy sweets aiound 
Fiusi’ PRoi'JiEr. 

KKCirA'I'IVJ^ 

Hut hush, 11# sons, our tyiaid loids are near ; 

'fhe sound of bai liarotis pleasitre strikes mine ear. 

1 rnimphant music floats along the vale ; 

Near, neaiei still, ft pdlicis on the gale* 

I'lie growing sound their swift apjuoacli declares ‘ 
Desist, iny sons, nor ini\ the stiain watli theirs 
^ A//A r Cil #ri I- s 1 s n/fiwU 

, fTK* I’KibSI.® 

, • MR. • 

Come on, iiiy (iinnpaiiions, th^ liiumph disiday, 

Let laptuie the iniiurtes emjdoy, 

'fhe sun calk ii.s oflt on this festival da^, * 

And our monarch parUikes in the joy! 

^SkCOM) PKfr.s' 
ial^' the SUM niigreat monarch 
Hotli Sinn blessings bestoft- • 

1 he ‘j^in wi his^plcndonr illumines the skies 
And oil inarch enlivens below • 


aH rajilure sufipltes • 


t ^ 


CtiAi.DKAN Woman 
TIastc, ye spngtuly sons of pleasure 
Dove jirfsents the faiif.sj treasure : 
Leave atl other joys for me. 

A r hae^fan A'i'J'knjjani' 
a rather, love’s delijfhts despising. 

I lasf^ to rajiture* ever iism^ ■ 
.^Virieshanbles-^thel “and fici 



rl/V ORATORIO. 


* i^'lRST TkIKST, , 

|Wine and beauty thus inviting, 

Each lu different joys exciting, 

W|iither shall my choice»ir«cline? 

^ SkCONL) liKlKsT. 

I ’ll waste no linger thought rti'ciioosiiijg, 
but, neither this noi fhat icfusing, 

I ’ll imke them both together mine. 

Eirst Pries i'. * 

•Rt.flTA I n J< 

But wlience, when joy sliould btii^iten o’er the’hind, 

This Sullen gloom m JudS-h’s captivi band? * ^ 

Ye sons of Judali, why the^lute unstiung? ^ * *t 

Or why tho^e harps on yondt*r \vill(fcw^s hung*** 

Come, take the l)ie, and^juiiir tlie strain along ; 

Till* dity demands it * sing us Sion’s sc^ig. 

Uisrnisi your griefs, and join oui warlding choir, 

Eor vifhu like you can wake Hr slecjjiiig lyre’ , 

. ^ Aik. , • 

' Kv;‘ry moment as it Hows • 4^ 

Some pecttliai jile.isiire ov es. 

Come then. ]no\idently wise, t 

Seize the debtor ere it flics. 

% 

SlXflNJ) PklEsl. ^ 

^Thiiik not to-monov\ can repay* 

The debt of pleasure lost to-day. 

Alas ! to-rnoi row ’s ricjmst^toie 
C'airbut })ay its ])U)per*score 

•SECONH PkOl'Hl' l • 

RlX'l 1*1 

Chained as w’c aicf the seoi a^ mankind, * 
d\) want, to^oil, and eveiy ill consigned, *• 

Is this a lime to bid us raise the .strain, * 

Hr mi\ III iJtes that Heaven i^*gaids w'lth pain? 
j^o, never, ^^ay this hand foiget»each art 
That w.akes to finest joys th^* liuinan heart, 

^re 1 forget the land ijiat ga\e me birth, 
t >1 join to souinls prolane Us saciedwiiii 

• .^ECO#Jll i*KlE.Sl. 

KebellioU'. slaves! if soft ]»ersuasioi;^faii^ 

More fot;nidable tenors shall prevail. , 

Firm' IMuh-hit. 

Why, let them come ; one good remains io cheer ; , 

We feai thf Lord, and scorn Ml other feai. 

• * I /f 07 //// Ch VI DKANs. 


, CiioRU.s OF Israelites. 

('an chain.s*or tortures bJnd the mind 
O* Cod’s suj)])diTn^ bieast icchn'd ? 
Stand fa'/, and let our ty;rants s%e 
'I'hat fortil|ide is vfltory. ^ 


I Kxmiit. 



THE CAET/VITY. 


ACT II. 

• • 

ISKAl'LlI']^ and (•UALDhANS, t* 

’ I •• Firm I'RWiiEr. * 

* AIR. 

, () peace of mind, angelic g%est, 

Thou foft companion of the hreasl, 

* Dispense thy^balm^' store! 

Wmg allgmr lliouglifs lo reach the skies, 
I'lll ear^h, lecedm^ Irom oui eyes, • 
Shall v.iiiisH as we soar. 

• * • 

, . .First Priest. • 

RI LT rf 1 l \ 1-. 

No more, "lioo long has pistiLe been delayetl ; * 
'flic king’s conmlaiids must fully be obeyeil ;*» 
(-om^ilumce wil^i his will ymii jieace secute^, 
Piaise bu4 oui gint’, and every goofl is yoiiis • 
but if, rebc-iJ^^jUif to his high toniiiiand, » 

You s[)iirn the favouis offered (ii«n his hand, 
-Thiftk, tirnelf think, what teirois are behind ; 
I'teflect, nor temj>t lo rage the royal mind. 

. AIR. • 

Fierce Is the temjiest howling 
Along the luirowecl main, * 

Aii(l fiei^‘ the whirlwind rolling 
( )’er iCTri^ sandy ])lam. • * 
bill storms that (ly , 

'ro ren^l the sky, 

Fvery ill |]^Saffhig, 

Den* drSidlul siiow* 

*• To worlds below • 

Tlijn angry monaj^ch’s raging. 

IsRAKi.l I'lsii Woman. 

'-ICy'A'IlVE. 

Ah me! What angry terrors round us giow I 
Ilow shnnl^.mg soul to mec* the threatened blow 
Y 6 prophet# skilled in Heaven’s •■ternal truth * 
rorgive ni^e.x’s fears, forgive my youth ! ^ 

Ah !*let uj«one,^nie little hour obey; 

To-morr(# s \eais may wash the stain avvaj', 

• AIR. 

Fatigued witli,life, yet loth lo part, 

On |^)])e the wreliji relies ; , 

And evety blow that sinks the heart 
bids the deluder rise i 

I lope, like^he Piper’s gfeaniy light, 
Adonis the wjetcfl’s way, • ' 

Am* still, as darker growsVhe mghi, 

•• Fn)its>a Lrighttr rav. I 
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S'kconij I'RIEs r. . 

KKCITATIVE. 

Why this delay? At lenj^th for Joy prcjiare, 

I read your ISoks, and see eoinpliatice tliere. 
Come oil, and l^id the warl-iiii*^ rapluie rise, 

Our monarch’s fame thh noblest tlienic" M'[)[>lies. 
begin, ye ca[)tive hands, ainl '-.trike the l^ie, 

The time, llie ll-eme, the i*k'ue, and all conspire. 

, Chaldean Woman.'’ 

; AiR.i 

See the ruddy morning snnhng, 

, I lear the giovd to bliss liTguiling ; * ^ 

Zejjhyrs through the woodland pkiv^iig, ’ 
Streams along the valley *.t;ayiiig.* ♦ 

, ^ Kikst'^^kies'I. 

0 ^ While these a constant ii‘\rl l-feep, 

, • Shall lease >11 onh leath b,> weep? 

Hence, intnuler ! we’ll j an Xie * 

* Nature, a betlei guide*than^ji?. 

.SlooNJ) buiKsi 

RL( I I \Tl\ ! • 

Thu hold! set' foremost^ of the (.ajdive choir, 

'fhe nnoler ]>ro|>het 'i[iasps his full-toned lyre, 
-^lark ulicie he sits witli executing art 'i 
0 Feels f'<r each ttine, ajtd speeds it to the* heart ; 
See how jnophtlic rajiture fills Ins form, 

Awful as tfinulis that nurse sloiiii 

5 \nd now liis \oice, accoidant to the siring, 

^ Ficpaios our monarch’s \ictoncs to •mg 
f'iRS'r I'. 

.AIR. 

F'lom north, 'from stmlh, fiom cast, fnnn 
C'onsjmmg nations amie ; , 

"tiemble, tlu»u \ice-poHuteil Urcast ; 

blaspheme *, all he dumb. • 

'flu* teirpesl gathers all art^mcl, 

^ ( )n bahyhm it lies; * _ 

l)iwvn with her! down, down to lli^ gvlimd 

• .She sinks, she gioaws, she thes 

Second bKovni-'r* 

I town with her, lx»rd. to lick*th^ 
before yon setting sun ; 

* • Ser\e, her as she hath servctl the just ! 

^ ’Tis fixed - It shalf be done 

t> * • » 

Fj^tVI’ bU lEST. • 

• RF.CITATIVE. 

No mofc ! when sRves^tbus insment ]>resumc. 
The kmg^nmself shall judpry, and fix their doom. 
UiUhiukuig wrevChes ’ have noti^ani, afid all, 
beheld our yoweijiii Zedetiah’s Ia.Jl?» ** 
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( 

hiE CAPTIVITY. 

To yonder glooiny (lunj^eon turn' your eyes; 

Sec where dethroned your ca])tive nionaicluHes, 
Deprived of sight, »and rankling in Ins chain : 

See where lier’iiBurns liA friends and ohildrijn slain. 

^'et know, ye slaves, thgt still remain behind 
More pc ndqrpus chains, and»dunge6iis moie confined. 

Ciiotiis OF ALL 

Aiiv-', all ])olenl ruler, iise< ^ 

A nc^ vindicate thy people’s cause ; 

* 'J'llI every longue in ^vei'y laild 
Shall (^n'er u]) unfeigned a]>})lau^e 

, \Lxcun( 

* • • • 

.tCT III. 

, • 

, « tSov/Tc CO otjoir • 

KIKST fkll-.s!-. 


• RI'Cri'A' 

Yes, my eompamions, Heaven’s deeiees a,e ]).*ssed« 
Ancl'our fixed c^ipire sJiall foi eve* last * ^ 

In vain tfte^Miadd niiig prophet ihreateiis noe, • 

In vain rehelTlon aims her seciet J)h»\v , * 

Stil^ shall our name and giowmg power he spiead, 
'^^\nd still our* justice crush the tiaitor’s head 
AIK.* , 

|i C oeval with man ^ 

• Our emjme hcgaii, • 

And never shall fall 
Tillfui|fj shakes all , • 

* When luin shakes all, • 

d’lien shall Ikihyhm falf 

ShCeVN* FkoI’HKI 

* r Kterrvi i^vl • 

’Tis thffi*the proud triumphant reai tin* head, 

A little while and all their powei is tied 
Ihit, ha' wha*t meaii'^yoii sa*lly jilaiiitive train, 

That oiinaid slov ly bends along the^il.im? * 

, And now, behold, to yc^nder bank they beat 
A pallid coise, and lesf the body iliere « 

Alas' toc' \jr|li Liinc eyes indigiunt trace 
Tfie last lel lin^ of ludah’s mval*-ace * 

t' lu., ^ '..1 .11 'r 


Fall’n is o| 
Unlfappy 


^ Kmg, and all oiii feais aie o’er, 
‘dclftah IS no more. 


Te wi-ftchcs who liy foi tune’s hate 
In want ainji sorrow groan, 

Come ponder his seY-'rer fate, , 

Aiidl^arn to bless your own. * 

KjRS'1' PK()I>JIF,'1. • 

Ycm vain whom yoidli and ^lea.sure gii^le, 
Aw'hile the bhss^suspend : ^ 

Like y8urs, lik. life began m piule ; 

Lflce h#s,^'our lives shall lad. 



.UV ORATORIO, 


First I’Koriii/r. 

/ Rl'.CTTATIVK. 

r>clK)l(l his wrcldicil corse with si now worn, 

His s(|iiall(l iKiibs hy jmurIcious fetter, tom ; 

Tliose eyeless orbs that shofk witli ghastly glare, 

Those iinbeconifng rag*-, that maltetl 1 ah ! 

And shall not Heaven for thl•^avcl^ge the foe, 

Grasp the led boll, and lay the guilty low ? 

How long, how long, Almighty (huKofall, 

Shall wrath vindictive threaten ere it fall ! 

IsUARM'IIsn WoM/vxN. 

AIR. ^ 

As junting flies tht ^^unted hind, 

Wlicre brooks rtTieshin?; <;t.av ; 

And livers throu^i the valley wind, 
d'hat stop Ihc hunter’s wniy d 

* Thus we, () Lord, alike disoest, 

^ I' or streams of mercy Iqng; 

Streams which cheei the s<v»e ^■^pies!, 

And oveywhelm the stu ng. 

First Prcvhet. 

RIO I r\TIVK 

Tltil )vhcnco that shout (lood heavens’ A-ma/cment all! 
See yonder tower just nod ling to the fall: * 

Befiolil, an army coveis all the ground, 

’Tis ('yius liere that jxnirs destrne*/<,)n^(nind : — 

Andinow' behold the liattlemeiits recline — 

O God of hosts, the victor) is thmcl • 

( nnij^rs n- C j 

Down witli them. Lord, to lick the ftust ; 

rhy vengeance be begun; 

Sei VC them as rtiey haYe serve*! the just, 

And let thy will be don« 4 , 

First Pk\kst. 

KI'CITATIVK. ^ 

Aik all is lost. The .Syrian army fads',i^ 

C yrus, llic coiujiuMoi of the woild, piev^^Ms. 

Tilt ruin smokes, the loiient jhiuis alonji - * 

Hovr low the proud, how feeble are the s ong< 

Save us, O Loid! to Thee, though lr*c, wiepray; 

And give rejHmtance but an hour’s delay. 

' « First' ANDFiKCoNi) Prk.st. 

AIR. 

O happy, who in hajipy rtour, 

^ To God theii'prajsc bestow. 

And owiy^his all-consuming powder, 

Pefo re t^y feel the blow! ^ 
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run CArriviTY. 


Second I’kophev. 

11 

RhcriATiM-:. 

Now, now’s our time' yt‘ vvrt‘tchcs*l)old nnrl blind, 
lira VC nut to and v-owards to innrfil^nid^ 

V"c si'clv in vain tlic bojd unsoii^lit Iji'foic, 

Your wjajlbc your lives, yo^r kingfioiu, are no moie. 


• Aik. 

() I.iKifci, tlioii son t>r niotn, 

Of liekvcn alike and man lli(‘ foe; 
Heaven, men, and^ali, ‘ 
No\y presk tliy kdl, 

And Milk lliee lovye^t ol tin* 1ov\, 


^PRorui- 1. 

v'; Ilahyloi.’, ’low art llioii fallen ! t 
d1iy fall moie dieadLil from ilday’ 

'I'liy streets lorloin '* 

'I'o wil'ds shall turn, 

, Where toiids ihall jiaiil, and viilluies puy, 

Si- f ONI) I’koPHh'lr. I 


* KMIIAIIVI-. *' 

SiiCjli be li(T fate Ihit hark ! how fioiii afat 
^"1 lie t,lari()ii% note proclaims the finish'd wai ! 
Our j^ieat restoiei, ('yrus, is, at hand, 

And this way leads his foinudable band 
(bve, i,nve your sonj^s of Sion to the wind, 
And had the benefactor of nTaukind *' 

lie comes yiursuant lr» divine decree, 

U'o chain the str^ipi^^aiid set the caplivb free. 


i iioRUs oi- \ ot/nih. 

Kise to liaii'M»i>rt»))ast expressing, 
Sweet'*!' lijtremeinbei'j’d woes; 

^ Cyrils comes our wirings redu^smg, 
Come-* to give tlie woild reiiosc. 

*■ f 

( IloR^fS OF VlRClINs. 

( )TUs L(Smt“s, tile world redicjssing, 

Love and [)l!*asuie in his tram, 

(. omes to heighten ivery lilessmg, 

Monies to siiften c''cryj)am 

y SFMi-riroRus. 

Ibyltp him with mei('y reigning, 

, /Killed m e\eiy ])e:Kvfiil art; * 

' /lio fiv m bonds oui Imdis unchaining 

Only binds the willing lieart. , 

e Titf I AST Chorus. i ^ 
Ihit chief to Tlioe, our oAd, defender, friend, 
T.ct praise b^* given to all eternity; « 

O Thou, without bcginjnngJ without ei^l, 

Let ub and all brl^m and ei^d in Tfiee 
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THE GOOD-KATUREP..MAN; 

COMEDY. 

" • * 

AS PKKFOKMEL) A'J' 'JHE THEATRE ROYAL, COVEN I'. (;ARDEN 

fijGcS.l 

PRl'.FAU:. 

When 7 nntier/oo/c to 7onte n comedy., I (onf ess 1 7oas*stroni^Iv /i ij'os^es'sid in fni’onr 
of the poets oj the las^ ofid stnn'e to /mnote them. 'J'he ti i ni ^yentee! comedy ’’ 7oa<! 
then nnhnown^iim^niis/ and litth more 7oa^ desne^t hj' an audiemt fhaq nature and 
humour^ i )\iohatt;^>er 7%alk\ vt life thee loere most conypnnons. Hie author oJ the fol- 
loaitny \eenes nreer imai^nied th%l more 7oould he c^.pecUd of Tlim^ and therejoi e" to 
delineate iharaitL) ha^ hten las prinapal mm. 'J'ho'<f7oho hi77,o anytlnni^ of composition^ 
are sensihle that, in pm sum * humour^ it loill sometimes^'ad us into the ict esses of the 
mean , / 70i(\' ei'en timfled to look fo?' it in the maslt) of a spuni^m^dioustm hut tn defci -• 
euie to the puhhi fiiste^ j^roion oJ late, perhaps, too deluhle, the scent y^ftfi^e haihffs 7oas 
retieuthed m the represiiitation In tlefi$-nit alu> to the judi^ment of a JrtO fi tends, 
think in a pm tu alar 7oay, the set ne i\*hei e restored. I'henulho) submits it to the reader 
fits tloset I antf hopes that too miu h )ttmtment:oillnofpani\h humour and iharactei 
froh7''i(ntr't, at i^has alreadv done from Vie Ihemh tin ait e. Jndeed the /'reach comedv 
IS tioio become \o 7>erv eler'ated and sentimental, that it hat not only banished hiimout 
andV^Iohei e ft om the da>y, Ihit ?/ has banished /ft' spcitatoi \ too. t 

( pon the 7ohole, tht author rtti^rns his thankt to tin publu for flu favout aide riception 
7ohuh '' 'J'he (i\h^l- A\atin id Man" hat met 7oith '^andi) Mr. Colman in partu ular, for 
his kind tie's to it It ma\> not also he imflop^rdo assure any 7oho shall hetnifter 7orite 
Jo*‘ the Hu litre, that merit, ot suppAM merit, -.w// tr'e v be a tulfuieni passpott to his 
piotCition. • ^ 

rm)ixH;UE. • 

• • 

WKiri'EN RY Dl^ JOHNSON. SPOK^-.N RY AIR RENSLEY 

I'KES'i’i) by tlu' load of iffo, tlie wenry mind 
Siuvfys llu* ireiuTal^oil of Imma^ k^l ; 

T\'ith coul sul)i»ission joins the b'fl)’rR^ train, • 

And social '.(irrow loses Iv.ijf its ]yainM 

Our anxious haul, without coinpftiinl^iay slgar^ 

This Hustling season’s cpiflcnnc car?, 

• 1 ike Cicsar s pilot, dignified by f.ilc, 

"Dist in o'nc common storm with all tin' ^eal ; ^ 

Distrest alike, the statesman and the wit, 

Vilnflione a borougfi courts, and the jut, 

The busy candidates for power and fame 

Ilavf hopes, and fears, and x^ishes, just the same; 

Disa4d(jd both to coijibat, or to fly, 

• Must hear all taunts, an^hear without reply. 

Uncheck’d oirljoth lou^ labbios vent t|j^ir rage. 

As mongrels br|*r the lion in a e.-^gt? 
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'rii’ offcnda^ biuj^css guards ^fs Vile 

yor that hlu4 year when ail that vote rail ; 
'I’lieir selienie‘,#'r s})ite the ])oeLf-. toes ilismis;) 
d'lll tliat i;Ja(^ tdien all that l^ate inay hiss 

“'J'his (lay the ]>ow(|^r’(l curls and golden coal,’' 
Says swidhn^ (_‘rispin, “ije<;';’d^i eobhlei ’s vote/’ 
•'ddiis infill oiii \wt,” the ])eit a ()|)i entice tiics, 

“ lacs at niy feet 1 hiss him, :yid lie dies’’ 
d'lu i^reat, ’ti-. tine, tan chaim the eleeWni'. liil»e; 
'I’ln* hard may ’.ii|)])hcat(', hut eaiwiot hiiht' 

\'ti judg’d hy tlu»st# whos|‘ \fuees ne’er weie sold, 
lit feels no \\*ant of ill-|»ersuadni^ nold ; 

Jhit ».onfjdeRt of ]nais<?, if ]>taise he due, *’ 

'I'liisis vvitlnmt leai^ io ineiil, aikl !<; )(tu. 


MI'\ 

!\1r UoneYivuH.d 

( n’li/i'i'r I 

L<'ftv 

S/;- W'tUiiinf f ! oh('Vt\JiH>t{ 
/ eon ft nr . 

Jtuvts . . 

ihttirr 

iioih// 


J)KA.MATI^ 


^^l |p*0\\ M I 

All . .'|iir I !• K 
Ml SViHiiiw \ui) 

(/ \KK.- 
\\f ltl-N>IIV 

Ml in Ns'iAia, 
Air k Smi I H 


I’h RSONM . 

/ K'ff It rdirn 

t 

yl//AS Rj(/ll(tfd 
(h'li'iil • 

V?o,th<> 

iiitrni f 
LniiJIiiily 


• € 


fMr Hoi io\i 
M if <Jl ICK 


Airs Hukisv 
A lls A1 ^ I I i)t iv's 
Mi . Pi I I 
Mis (lu'M'.N 

Mi^ Wiifii.. 


\( T 'nil!: FIRST, 

S( kN K — , / // A/^arttnoil lu ) 'omy' 1 J < iNi- v- 
\J'ooi)’s y/a//fe ' 4 
A'///er Sir VVnaa\M JIoni ywimh) 

JyVR\ IS. * , 

Sir Wil. flood Jarvis, mahe no at ilo-^ 
tjies foi tins honest h^inlness ^nWity, 
like yoms, is lly.' hesi •excuse loi eveiy 
Ireedoin , 

Ja). [ can’t help heini^ hhinl, and lH-ini; 
veiy aiii^n-v too, when I liear yoiT talk <d 
disinlicntm-i «!() ^ood, so worthy a voiiflu 
n^ inastf?r 


thank^fo 




denial* as your iiejihm 
All the world lov^-s him. 

oVr Wil. Say rather, tin 
the woild ; that is his faj 
%ii . 1 am safe riiere 


v^iose iiisliutlKvis may he 
tins ? • 

j Sir IIW ^\oi mine, sui(‘V jetters 

I to him during my em^iloymenl in Italy 
taiiohl Itim Old} thal jiliilosophv v\hicli 
iin^^ht ])itvenl, not defeiifl.his eiiiirs. 

^''4' h'aith, he^oin^ your honoin’s ]iai- 
«l»)n. Pm soir> they laiiidu him an\ jihilo- 
sophy at alf , it has only seived to spoil 
Urn. 1 his saiiK' jihilosojihy is a ^ood 
horse in the stable, hut an an ant jatle on 
a )ourney« For my own part, whenevti 
I hear Inin im'iition the name on’l, I’m 
always suit he's oomo ^,“|,lay tlie fool 
, ,, I Don’t lel«'us as( nhe his faults 

l.i- Wo^.ill I It his I.lnl.w.pliy, I y„„ No. 

* , r ■. ! •. "■'y'” .u-isi's i.iiIi.t r,,,m 

Ii ' 'I'V ' iiiilK.iiiiii.ik', Ilian 

thoiurh 1,^ I 1,,. ,r.. . r 1 ,I . ' ’ 


Jitr Wliift it uses fivm, 1 don't know 


e ; or how can 1 he pioiid ota niace in n J n, that 


, , >o j>ui, 

or how can 1 he pioiid o^a piace in I a*ks il 
^ n h^art, wl^ere exery shaiiier an(U(»\comlj ' 
n e:U)V entranee? 

1 jrrant you 'hat he is ratlfer too 


V 


SirJtW Ay, or tlKvt does not ask it 
J nave been nowCoi some time a concealed 
..ooiUaUunliMfiardC::;^ lnKltl.cu.as 

man Maan ; llial lie ll♦ismilny<•w,'ih ^ ^/Xa,; I ! H f/l/ '""i 

and cu.. ,h.. next Mth btIT ; naL^ oth./o; U.’':; alfi'^ ’iK.':"! 
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cxlravagafifte, gcnerosit)’ ; ami Irust- 
everybody, uiiiverstl/benevoleiice. It 
was but last week he went scciwity for a 
fellow whose face he scarct^ knew, and ' 
that he called an act of exalted mu~-mu — 
munif^ence ; ay, that was the ^lame ^e 
^ave it 

Sir Wil. And upon that T proceed, as 
my last effort, thouj^h with very little hopes 
to leclaiin him. That very fell^iw has just 
absconded, and T have taken u}> tftc Je- 
cuiity. J\’ow^ my nitentioii is to involve 
him 111 fietiLiyus di^tfcss, before he has* 
plunged himself into real calamity ; to 
arrest him for tli*at veiy deli* ; to clap> an 
ullieer U])(m him, and then let him see^ 
which of Ins fneiids*wil^come to his relief. 

Jar. Well, •if > eouhi but any wsay see 
him thoroii^hly wxed, every groan of hib j 
would be music to me ; }et, faith, < believe j 
it imi>ossible. J li'^ve tned to fret him ; 
myself every niunimg these three , years ; ^ 
but, iiisteatl of lieing angry, he sits as ' 
calmly to hear me scold, as he does to his ] 
liair-dresser • I 

Sir IVi/. We must tiy him once more, | 
''however, and I’A go tljis instant to ^ut 1 
my \^ftieme info execution : and I don’t ■ 
despair of succeeding, as, b); your means, : 
T can ha\e fre([U(^U opporlunilH's of being 
about him without being knowfi. What : 
a ])ity It is, J^^is, tliat any man’s good-^ 
will io olheis should jirodnce st^niucli , 
neglect oriiiiiiself, as to ie«|iiiie correctuiii ! 
Vet we niu‘'t toiuh Ins we.ik*iesses witli a i 


This biHfiom your tailor; this frrniiiyour 
mercer; and this from the little broker in 
Crook 4 ^d-lane. He says he ligs been at 
A great dtial of trouble to get back the 
I ^loncy you borrowed. 

[ J/o7T. Tlyi^ j. don’t know ; but T’m sure 
I were at a great* deal of trouble in 
: getting him to lend it. 

Jar. has lost •all patience. 

I Jon. Then he has* lost a very good 
thing. 

} There’s thaWt n guineas you w'eie 

! sending the pdbr, gentleman and his 
; ^iluhlren m tlic^ Flcfc't.V I, believe that 
i w^uld .stop his «outh for a while at 
\ least. 

lion. Jarvis, but what \^ill ftll their 
mouths *111 the mean lime?* Must 1 be 
ciuel, b(A:aubc he h;jppcns to be importu- 
nate ; and, lo^relicvc his avarice, leave 
them fo^n'^'portable distress ? 

Jar. ’Scicath ! Sir, the (piestion now is 
how to relieve yourself ; y‘»ij^lf — Haven’t 
1 reason tone out *of m Tenses, ^ 

see things going at sixes and sevens? ' 

Jlon. Whigevcr rea.S()n you mny have 
for being ou^of your senses, 1 hope j'on’ll 
allow' that J’m not quite unreasonable for 
cot^ni^ug in mine. 

J or. Son are the onlyiTian alive in your 
present s^tualioii that could do so. Every 
thiifg iqion the ^aste. There’s Miss 
R^iland and her. fine fortune gone al 
ready, ^nd upon ^Jie point of being given 
to your rival-- * • 


delicate hand. There are some faults«,o 1 I/on. I’»i no man’s rival. 


nearly allie<l to •‘xcelleiKc, that we can | 
scaice vseed out the vice without eradi- ' 
eating the virtue. [J'.vif. 

Jar. Well, thy ways, Sir \Villi*n , 
Iluney'wood, It not without reason 
that the world aMows thee to be Aie lA^st 
of men. but here conies liis hopeful 
nephew; the st range good*natured, foolish, 
open-hearted — Ai^d yet, all his laiiUs are 
such that one lovps him stilbthe better for 
them. • 

A;///’/' lld^K^iWonn. » 

//on. Well, Jarvis, wdiat messages ft om 


Jar. Your uncle in Italy prc]iaring to 
di-sinhclit you ; your own ioitune almost 
?jKnt ; and nothing but ])i?^sing creditors, 
false friendwand a jinck of (kunken ser- 
vants tlit Mur kmdi^'ss has ifiade^unht 
for any otht^'ainily. 

V/e//. «ThtMthey have the more occa- 
sion for beinj^ji inine. * • 

Jar, Soil! J^hat will you have done 
wath him^hai T liiight stealiiij; your plate 
j in.tlie pantiy ? In tliefdtt; I onught him 
ill the fac<. 

//on.» In the fact? If so, Lr^ally ^hinjju... 


my friends this morningtf ! that should pay him 1^ wa^tfPwtw* 

Jar. ■\'ou have no friends. • | turn Turn off. f • 

//£?«. Well; fiom my acq&amtaime thcif He shall be turnci^off at Tyburn, 

Jar. {Pitilini;^%t bills.) A few^of our 1 tlie d^ig ; w#ll hang him, if it be only to 
isual cards f)f compliment, thaj’s all. !*frighterwlliKi resVof the family. % 

% V’ • q 
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Ixon. Noj Jarvis ; it’s vnoii^rji vrc, 
have lost wliat lie lias stolen ; let us not | 
add to it Jhe loss of a fellow-creatwre ! 

Jar. Vei-y fine! well, here 'was tfte 
footman just now, to comj^lani of 1 140 
butler : he says lie doev work, and 

oiij^ht to have must \vages. « 

JIu 7 i. Tliat’s but |us( ; thoiij^h ]>eiha])s 1 
here comes the butlc'r to comn'am of the ' 
footman ' 


that we, j^ot it*- into hi^ ke.ul that I cai\ persuade 
her to what 1 [ilV^se * 

Juf'. tMi ' if you loved yourself but half 
as well as j:he loves you, we should soon 
see a marriage that would set all things 
Ui rightil again. 

Jyove me ! Sure, Jarvis, you 
dream, , No, no ; her intimacy with me 
never amouiited'to more than mere fnend- 
I ship— meie friendship, "Plial she is the 


Jar. Ay, it’s the way with them »11, i nkost* lovely woman that ever vi armed the 
from the scullion to* the jirivy-coftncillor, , human heart with desire, 1 own. Ihitncvei 
11 they have a ha^l ‘master, Kiey k^ ep * let me harboui a Ihouglit t)f making her 
(luarrelhng v. ilhJiinfi; if^.they have a good i unhappy, by a connexujn with one so iiii- 
master, they keep (jfiarrellmg *vw[th cmc ; worthy hei merits a^ 1 am. No, Jarvis, 
another. ^ 4 it shall be my study to serve hei, even in 

lOjtcr ibin.VR, dn^ak. 1 .s)ute of my wislV's ;* and t(^ seeure hei 

Jiitf. Sn, -I’ll not stay in the fartiily with , haj)})mess, thoiig^ijil d^strct^N ni) own. 
Jonathan; you musf pari wit him, or': >r. Was ever the lik^I? 1 want patierice. 
jiart wilhme; that’s the ;‘\ -e\ -^‘xposi- | //<»//.• besides, J^yvis, though I could 

tioii of thc‘ matter, sir. • obtain Miss J<iclilafars consent, ilo you 

//rw. full and cx[)hcit enough. but . think*l could succ(‘ed with her giuirdian. 
whal s his fr h goo .1 I'hilij*^^ , or Mis. C'roaker, Ins wife; w'ho, though 

, />///. bir, he ,, given to drinking, sir, > both very fine m their w'ay, are yet a little 
.iHd J shall have my morals cuirupled by i o'Jiyosite m then thsiiosiiions, you know'*'' 
keejngsuch coinpany. 4 ! %r. ( )pposit(> eiiougly lleavenknows ' 

Hal ha! he has suth a diveitmg ! tiv* very reveise.of each.other: sL‘- alf 

nt, ■ I he*, always comjitainiiig 

Jir Oh, quite amusing. ^ ^ | and nevet si^i-iowful ; a fredful i.oor.souk 

Jud, T find idy wane s n-gomg, sir; and that has a new distiess<oi eveiy hour 11 
hquois don t go without mouOis, sir ; I the four ftnd ivveulv - ^ 

hate a drunkard, sir. • linn • r 01 

Urn \MA\ TJU r T>it 1 ^ hush, he scftimng U)), he’ll 

jja//, Weil, well, Jihilip, 111 I^ar%ou j hear 31^ m. ^ 


upon that another tiniey so go to lied iiowe 

Ja/-. To lied ! Jet hint go to the devil. 

J'Uif. Jlegging your lioiiou^’s jiardon, 
and I^egging your pardon, master Jareds, 
bllnot go to bed, nor to the devil neither. 
1 have enougl^to do to mind my cellar. 
I forgot, your honour, Croaker ts 
behyv. f came o» piirposel) til you 

Why didn’t you #)w him m>, 
blockhead ? 

EuL Show hfm*np, JB;. With all 
y heart, sir Uj) or Jiiwn .all’s one 


J(ir. One whose* \'oice is a pa'^smtr- 
bell - • I 

^Hou. Well, w'cll ; go, do. 

Jar. A mven that bodies iiothingbul mis 
lef ; a colfm .inil cross-bones ; a bundle 
a si)rig of de^ly niglil-shade ; 


chi 

of rue : 

/T» ” ">g‘i'-Miaoe ; 

a— (JIc)Ni<y\vo()D, sujpivi; kis mouth, at 
last p^hes him off.) • ' fAa;/ jarvis. 

, IIou. r must own, nly old monitor is 
! not entirely utoul; Tliere is something 
in my friend Crtiakei’s conversation that 
entiiely dejiresses me.* Ills very mirth is 


to . le. p • i/r-v 1 ~ iiH'. • ms very mirth v 

jar. Ay* v/e t,ave one or other (!f ihit ' and his up 

famdy in .hi.., house from m^rmny ini Pil, ''n my s))iiits 

J-CW. H* comes on the “mr, I i Mr. ('roker. 

i uiatch between hu son 

from Paris, and Miss 
Kichland, theyoung lady he’sguardinn tpi 
Nni lorhapsso. Mr C^lDakcr. ^^now- 


this is .such a satisfaction - 

. • E7dr^ Croak FR. ^ 

Grn»A ])Ieasaut morginir to Mr TTotifw 

ingf.y h,enSSi,dor Vom^^'Sdy "S ' '-“y "V' *•" * ^ 

t 1 t. ? y, nas , you |.,,k shockingly th-d-.y, my dear 
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friend l*4iopc tins weather dflas not 
aifect your spirits. 'r#/be sure, if this 
weather continues— I liiy nothyig — But 
God send we be all better thj^ day three 
months ! * 

IIo7t* T heartily concur in the wish, 
though, T own, not in your ajiprehcnsions. 

Cro. Maybe' not. Indeed, what signilies 1 
what weathei v\e have in«a country going 
to ruin like ours? Taxes using and trade 
falling. Money flying out of the kinj^omi, 
and Jesuits swanniiig into it. I know at 
this time no^less* ^hrtn a hundred and- 
twenty-seven Jesuits betneeii Charing 
Cross and 'reinplT" liar. , 

lion. 'I'he Jesuits will searcc pervert , 
you oi me, I shoiikhhope 

C;e. May We i»t. li^leed, what signi- 
fies whom They |«rvei^ in a country that 
has scarce any religion to lose? <Cm only 
afraid for our wives *nd daughters. 

IJon. I have no aiiprehelisions jor the 
ladies, I assiue you. 

Cro. May be not. Indeed, what signi- 
fies whether they be perverted or no? dWie 
women in my time were good for sitme- 
^limg. I liavo seen a Ij^dy dicst fiom ^op 
to m liei oVn mann fac I u i es foi mei ly. 
But ^low-a-days the devil a thing of then 
ow'ii niaimfaelur 4 ‘’s about Thehi, except 
tlieir faces. • 

Hon. But,Jift\vcvcr these faults may be 
piactised abroad, you don’t find Uiem av 
home, cither with Mrs. Croakei, * )liwia, 
oi Miss Richland. • 

Cro. The best of them xcill never^be 
canonised foi a s»int wdien she s dead. By 
the bye, my dear fnend, I dem’t finil this 
match between Miss Richland and my son 
much lelished, Either by one side or t’other. 
Hon. 1 thought 4 )thcnvise 
Cro. iNh, Nil* IToneywood, a*littl<# of 
your fine serious advice to the young lady 
might go far : I know^, she has a veiy 
exalted opinion of your understanding. 

Hon. But woj^Td not tliat be usurping 
an aiithoiity that itiore properly belongs 
loyour.self? ^ • • 

Cro. My dear friend, you kno\w but 
little of my authoiity #t home. Feoplc 
think, indeed, because; ^they see mm conic 
out in a niornir^ thus, •with a pleasSnt 
face, and to m?ike my fiiendf merry, 
that all’s we?l w'ithin. But I haje cares' 


that w'ould break a heart of stone. | My 
’wife has* so encroached upon every one 
of my jarivileges. that I’m r?ow no more 
tiiaii a iner^ lodger m my own liouse. 

Hon. But a little spirit exerted on your 
.sUde might yertuyis restoieyouf authority. 

No, tlTough J had tlu^ spirit of a 
hon ’ T do rouse sometimes. But what 
then? always h.igglmg and haggling. A 
■ man is tired of getting the better before 
hjjS wife IS tired oT losing the victory. 

! HonM It IS a mel^jM holy consideration 
, indeed, l^ial oui cbief comloits often ])io- 
difbe oui greatest aiVciCjics^ and that an 
i iifcrcas^ ^)f our f^t>$ses.sions is but an inlet 
' to new <lis*|uiclu(l(‘s. 

At,, my (le.ir friend, •thef.e were 
the very woids of ])ooi I)i(;k Doleful to 
me not -a week befoic he made aw ay 
wilh hinfscir. Indeed, Mr. 1 loneywood, 1 
novel f)ut you ])U{ me in mind of 

pool Dick. Ah, there v\as meiit ne- 
glected for you ! an^l so trmj a fnend! wC 
loved each*()tlier for th^JIy^iars, and yet 
he novel asked me to lend him a sf??^^. 
fai thing. ^ 

Hon. I’rq^' what could induce him to 
commit so rash an action at last? 

don’t know’: some jicojilc were 
nianeious enough to say it was keeping 
compan;^ wdth me; because we used to 
mti:t now and tlwfn and open our hearts 
?ij|each other. To be sure 1 loved to 
I hear Win talk, and he loved to hear me 
I talk; poor de»r*Dick! He used to say 
! that Cioojvcr rhymed to joker; and so we 
' ii'icd to laugh — Toor Dick! [Gonigio cry. 

Hoff. HivS fate affects me. 

• Cro. Ah, he grew sick ^f this miserable 
whcie we do nothing Jiut eat and 
grow’ liJinjM’, drC'S and undufss, get uj'i 
i and lie dow; while* leason, that sliould 
watch ^ike% nurse by our side, falls as 
fast aslee]■^a'»^e dA • ^ 

1 Hon. To sT\ a tiulh, if we com])are that 
I pait of 4ifc wl|ch IS to come, by that 
I w'hich W’c have pastp the* j)iusiiect is 
I huUous.^ 

1 Cro.^ Life at the greatest and bes^isbiit 
j a fioward child, that must \)e hyeSB8S^"*i 
and^'oaxpd a little till it fa^s and 

^ then all the care is over. ^ 

; • Hon. Vefv true, sir ; ii(»thiiig can exceed , 
► the Vanity of «wr existence, but tl^* folly 
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of otv pujsuils. Wi* wept came, 

.ntr) the world, and cveiy d.i) tells us 
why, * ( 

Cm. All, my dear friend, ilc’'^'.' perfc'c": 
salisfaction t<> lx* mi ‘iei.d)le with you My 
son Leonlihe shan't Jose liit^lj^ielil of siitli 
fine (.onveisal ion. JKII |iKl step iionie foi 
him. 1 am williiij,; to show Inm so mutli 
scMioiisness in one sciwie older ^tiian Inm- 
seir. Ami wli.it if I litni^ my last letter to 
tlie f la/elteer on tin' inuease and 
of eartlu[iiakes‘^ IIjm)] amuse iisf I pio- 
nnse yon i tiieie^lflove hovv'* liie Ijile 
earllKjuake is ci/niftin uiund to jiay ns 
anothei vimI, (lOin Ivmdon ^o, Lisholi, 
(lom I-ishon to llie (\inmv Isl.mds, fioir 
the ( ’.iri.ii Isl.inds to i’alm\t.jy, fioin Pal- 
mvi.i l(» < ii‘nsl.intino|)le, and ■^o lioin 
( amslanlinoiiie back ^o London 5, c,rain. 

//'//. Looi t'loaker! liis.4^''tiia'ion dc- 
selves the utmost juty 1 sliall scaice 
'le''over my '^li^’^its these three days. Sure 
to live 111)011 s^ di it'rms is vvoist* than 
i'"*Vnh itself And yet, wIkmi 1 (fUNider 
my own sitnalion,- a l)iok,n foitnne, a 
li(‘|)eless jiassion. fi leiuL nm. listless, the 
vvisli hut not the iiowei to serve tluau - 
{pansni^ (Uhf ujjuni;.) 

/'';//<; lii'il.Fk 

/)V//. Moie (oiiii)an\ below, sir; Mrs. 
(’loakerand Miss Richland • shall 1 sl*^Mv 
llieni !![)? l)iit they’re 'jliowniLj ii|)* theni' 
selves. ^ (Aw/. 

/w//,"'Mns. (’komsF.r luii/ Mr^so 
RKUI.ANI) 


' A would seeiiAf) insinuate, 

: madam, that I lil'^ve particular reasons 
i beinij deposed to refuse it. 

I J/m C/r \Vbate^er 1 insinuate, my 

■ deal, don’t be s<') ready to wish an exjila- 
iiation. 

7//U K/Ji. I own I should b(‘ soiiy 
Mr. Ib/ncNWood’s Ion;; liie) dslnij and 
I nmu- should be fiisunder''tood 
' Ifo)i 'riiere's no answeiin; foi otlicrs, 
in'ulaV but 1 liope ) oil'll new-r find me 
liresumm; to otlei nuiie tliaii the most 
'delitale fi lend^'liii) le.n^iL .ilJow. 

I J //0 AVr/'. Aiul I '-hdl bi prouder of 

■ such a tniuiK' (loTn voii, than the most 
' iia'.sioiiate piotessions liom otheis 

' Uon y]\ owif senlmuMils, madam : 
fneiidslnp is a dis^ijluetfedl ommmi e be- 
iMccii (‘([uals; Io\e, anTd)|ecl nitercoiiise 
bet w een®t\ rants .iiid ,shnes 
i MiwRiih ^ And, \wtlioiil a compliineiil, 

I kiiov none ii'ou ilminlc lesled, oi inoie 
lapahle ol liien<lshi]», than Mi. Iloncy- 
wood 

' *’.(// 1 . Cro. And. indei'd, I know nobo(l\ 

j (hat ha-i nioic Ini'iKls, al^Icasl amon; thep, 
lau'ics. Miss I'huv, Miss^()ddl)od^.^nd 
Miss \VinleilK)ttoTu, imose him* in all 
I conipanii's^ ,\sjbi Miss biddy bu^idle, 

I she’s Ins ])ioh'ss(d adimwa 
I ,l//o /v1'( // Indi'ed ' anadmiier! 1 did 
^ not know, sii, you wen* sti®li a favourite 
llieie. . but is .slie seiiouslv ^o handsome? 
f->^die the im;hty thin; lalkt'ii of*'' 

' //()// 'I'heSown, niafkmi, seldom l)i';ms 

to-'jn'aisea lady's lieanty, till slie’s l)e;m- 
^ mug to l(is(‘ it ) 

I Mrs. ('/'P but she’s resolved never to 


A//cf AW/i! ^>)n’rc* al w a) s in .such spa Its:' 

J/n. ("rop W'e have |iisL (cme, inv ({e.-d 
I Ioiu^vwa)(4.1, from , the .iimPn... 'I’lu ‘re 
w^as the old (leaf dowagei, usual, bid- 
din; like a fin y against heisc/ -And tlu^i 
so civ;ions m anti^nc^! Im iC-R the most 
y iiiiiie piece of anlKpiit'^ in the whole 
cob ction. I ^ 

iou. EMcaise ffie, ladies, if some lyi- 
e.'isi ness from fneiukshii) makes tme unfit 
l()*shfie in dhis good-humour: J, know 


^i^^rdoiyue. 

1 vow lie seems ns melan- 
choly as if he ’-nd taken a dose of my 
husband this morning. Welk^if Kicliland 
Iicic ^11 paidon you, J mtl*4. • | 


, h>se It, It s«.tnis; foi, a^ her natural face' 
<ltta\s, hei skill mptioves'*!!! m.iking llie 
ailiticial one. W'c'lk ^lolhmg diverts me 
nulic tfian one of these* fine, old, dicssy 
things, who thinks l«) ( onc'cal her age, by 
evci) wdieie expoeiug herpeison; sticking 
herself Uj) in the fiont o^ a side-hox ; tiaii- 
, ing through a immiet a^Almack’s; and 
then, in tlie ]nil)lic gaiMi-ns, looking for all 
lli(# world like t)ni#oj|l]u' ])ainted ruins of 
the f^iace. 

; bh-eryagi has its admirers, ladie.s. 

: \Vliile*yoii, })crh:y)s, are trading among 
tho clinfales of ]^)ulli, llmie ought 

; to he soPie to cany on a useful cc'mniercc 


the ijo/.en katiUides bt'yoml fifty. 
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' ' t * ■ 

A[is\ But, tlicn, the inoitificnlions | sisters. One that I am convinced will be 

t^ies must suffer befoie|jl/iey can be fille«l f equally rk'iir to the rest of the family, Vt^heii 
out for traffic. I have /een one of them ^ she comes to be known, , 
fr(‘1 a whole mormne at her haif-dresstT, ' ^ (7//7» And tlinl, I fear, will shortly be. 
when all the fault \\nsl ».1 tacts j Ace// * ftnj)()ssil)le, till we ourselves 

Ho)h And yet, I'll en^at^e, li^s carried ' tdiink |)ro])er to make the disegvery. My 
tliat lace at last to a veiy £;;()od maikc*t. sister, you lias been witli her aunt, 

d'his L;o()d-natured town, madam, lias hu^- at^Lyons, since she was a thild, and )oii 
bands, like sjiectacles, ^o fit e\*ery at^e, find eveiy creatine in the family lakes you 
from fifteen to fouiscore. lor hei. • * 

l^frs. Cro. ^Vell, )oii’re a (*leai,^(K^d- 01 Tint niay*i t sht* w nte, mayn’t her 

natured cieatuie. Ihit )ou know yoifie atint wjite*'' 

cnj;a^ed w'ltli iis* tln^ inornnu^ ujion a^ Ace//. 1 b'r aunt s??a i ce evi-r WTites, and 
stvollmi^ pai^, 1 Vant to show- Olivia .ill my si'^^tia’s let lers^ai^- directed to me. 
the town, aiul th*.‘ things ; 1 believe I shall • , 0//r' But wmVt your it.' firming Miss Rich - 
have business foi you foi ih* whole day land, ftn'whom \‘(?li know the old gentle- 
Hau I nni soii^, qiadaiii, I have an'*' man inlentls \ ou, t nsite a susjncion 
a])|)ointmenl ,w iiy Mt. (.h'oaki'r, wliuh it Acrv/. 'I'iu u , tlieie’s ni)' master-stroke, 
is impossible lo i^ul oiir. . 1 have resolved not to lefusc'her ; nay, an 

d/rr. Cro What! w'lth mv |msband ? , horn heiice T have* consented b/ go w’lth 
'I'heii I'm lesoK (^d to*lake no refusal Xa), l.my fijllim to iinake her an offei of my 
I piotest )ou must, ^^)u•kno\v I ne\ei Hieait af!d fijitune. 

laugh so nuicli as with )ou. * I Oh: . Voui heart and fortune ! , 

/A'//, \Vh), if I must, 1 must TMl I /<«»//. iVin’t lic^^alai^jiH^, my dearest, 

swear you have ])ut me into such sim^ls , < ‘an < )hvia think so nicaaly of ni\ luuyo^^ 
Well, do Mill find test, and I’ll find kfigh, ; or mv love, as to sup]»ose 1 could cWv 

► 1 ])iomise you. 'Wi'llwail (or the ihaiiol | hiqre f(»r h.^ipiness fiom any but her? 

Ill ''1'!% iiext r()(*m. • |Aa<?//// ' Xo, my OTivia, neither the force, noi, 


, A //A 1 a o \ 1 1 \ E a ;/c/,( ) u v i \ . • | 

Ace// 'riiere ^liey go, thoughtless and 
happ\. My dvarcsi ()li\ia, what would 1 
give to see you ca])ahle <»t sharing m the** 
amusements, and as cheeiful as tbe\ are' 
Olr,'. I low', my Leont iiu^ how' can f be 
cheeiful, when 1 have so many tenors to 
ojqiress me? The fear of being detei^ted 
by tins family, and the a))])ryhensi<ms of 
a t ensui ing w orld, when 1 must be dc- 
teclcd— ^ 

J ( 0)1 The woild, my love! what can 
it say? At wois! it can only j^ay 'dial, 
being comjrelled by a mercenary guarrii.iii 
to embrace a life you disliked, \ou formed 
a resolution of tlymg wifh the man of yoiii 
choice; that you" c aifidcd m his htmour, 
and took tefuLa^iu,my fallRu’s house ; the 
only one wdiere )'ours could remain w itli- 
onl censme. • * , * 

Oliv. But consiiler, Leontinc, your dis- 
obedience and my mdis^cretion ; your being 
^;ent to France to bwni^ home a si'^er, 

and, instead of a‘*.ister, bringing Jome ^ 

Lcou. Owe dealer than a |hoiisam^ 


I permit me to add, the delicacy of my 
j ])al>iot, loa\e any room to susjiett me. 

I onl) offei Miss Kuhland a lu'ait f am 
convinc#d she wall refuse; as 1 am coufi- 
#hmt that, withoiA kuowang it, hei affec- 
t’-^iis ^rc fixed iiprtu Mi. Honey wood. 

Ohi'. Ml ]y’iic\\\ood ' You’ll excuse 
my n]>prehensi()ns ; but wlien your merits 
come to l^e put m the balance — 

T coil. You view^ them wath too much 
•^partiality. 1 lowe\ei, 1>) making this ofTer, 
T show a seeming eomfiliance with my 
1 lather\( oi^uaiid ; and, peihflps, iqion her 
; refusal,* 1 'ly have Ins conseift toidioosc 
' for mvself‘'\ 


(V/7f W w, T sybinit And yet, my 
1. routine,* r^nvii I sliall envy hw even 
your pi^teiuuM addresses. I consider 
j every look, ev '?f expressn m i^your esteem, 

I ifs due only to me. d'liis is lol^', peihaps: 

} 1 allow* it • hut it is natural to suppose, 

1 that merit which has made^in inn^jessio.n 
I onyne's owai heart, may b||,p()\’^?mot¥T' 
' that of another. «« • 

|i Li’oii. Don't, my lifeli treasure, don’t 
^ let *is inalfe quagiiiary evils, when )ou* 
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know wc have so many re.il ones to en- | Lcotu ^ on have alleged th^ti a mutual 
or mfter. • At worst, you knowJ il Miss * choice was tlv'^i^-st requisite in matr|- 
ividiland should consent, or my father momal happiness^ , ,, r 

relnse his^iardon, U can but end iif a Irm ' Cro. Well, and you have both of you a 

to Scollaiul ; an.)- • * , muK'al ''7' 

• I inarrv vi^i* oi lo'.e hall her foituno ^ and 
* KnUr CROAt^KR., j choice to many her, or 

Cro. Where have you been, boy ? 1 h.fve : pack out of doors wiLliouL any forlune 
lieeii seeking you. My fiiend I loney v\ood j at all. • * , . , 

here lias been saying such comfortable | Lion. An only son, sn, miglit e\})ect 
tilings. Ah ' he’s* an ^'xamtile indeed, j m^re^iidul^ence. 

Where is he? 1 hdt him heie, , * ' r;e. An only fnther, sir, niiglU expect 

Lcim, Sir, 1 helic^* you may see him, i^iioie obedience: kesuKs. lias not )our 
and lit'ai him loo^ in»llie iievt lo^mi; li%’s ■ sistei heie, tliat iieveT (lism)ligetl me in 


prejiaiing to s»o ffat \vilh/hc ladie.s. « ' 
Cro. (iood giacious*l!*can I bc^iPve my 
eyes or my cans' I’m siruek dumb willi 
his vivacity, and stunned witk. the loud- 
ness of his hi'agh. Was (here ever siicli a 
transfoi ruation ! ( / lait’^h behind bj'r sancs. 
('ki)\KFR miiNHS 1/ ) Ma ! liai ha! 
there it goes : a jdaguo take^.sai^baldcr- 
(^ash ! Yet 1 eould expect not lung less, 
when my prenJ^'i’s wife was o& the pally. 
Oiu tny eoiiscieiiOe, J believe she coiiid 
lird'acl a hoise-laugh thiougli tlie j)ews of 
.1 taliernacle. ^ 

f.eon. Since you find so inaiTy objections : 
loa wife, sir, how can you be so earnest j 
in lecommendin^ one to me? ^ € | 

('ro. J have told you, and tell you again, j 
boy, that Miss Rieliland’s forlune Inust not | 
go out of the hiinily ; one may find comfurl^i 
in the money, whatever tmedoes in tti|»\\ irt. 

J.ron. Hut, .sir, though^ yi otiedience to I 
your desire, T am re.idy to many hei,il may ■ 
be pos.sible she has no iiieliiialiob to me. | 
Cii'. I’ll tell you once for all I40W 1 
stands. A good part of Miss Kichland'sJ 
huge foitiine consists in a claim ujum 
(iovernmeiit,*w'hRh my goodjltievd, Mr.^j 
Ja)fly,^'issiift;s me tht 'PieasurllviW allow. ' 
One half of this she is to fty jit, by hej’ 
father’s will, in cas^sl^p refi* s tef niairy I 
you. ^o, if she rejects yoiiXvc* seize half ' 
in ''ortuiie ; if she accepy you, ^ve seize ; 
the hole, aij^l a fine girl Rito the baigam. ' 
i on, Hift, sir, Tf you will but listen tft 
reason — • 

then, produce youi reasons. 

^WHrJIl^l’n^i^xed, delenniiied ; so (f.)w 
prodiu-e P'uir reasons. ’When I’m detei- , 
mined, ] always^isten to reason, because^ 
•it can then do no haim. • 

f 


’1 hei life, as good a nglit f.s yon? lie’s a 
■ sad dog, lavy* my dear, anil would lake 
yall fioni you. Hu^ liii shan’t, I tell you 
j he slimi’l, for you shall havc^youi sliaie. 

' (>//?'. Dear sir, fewis^ you’ll lie con- 

, viiiced, tjjat I can neV(,‘i ))e happy m any 
I addition to my loiltine wdiich is taken 
j fiom Ins. • 

I Cio •Well, vvdl, It's ft good child, so 
i .say no moic ■ but come with me, and we 
sh^ll see something that will give us a 
gica^deal of jileasiur, 1 pinmise you , old 
Kiiggius comb^naker, lying in ^ 

slatf:: I am told Wc iiiake^ a very* W 9 rd- 
.some cor[)se, and becomes his coffin pio 
digiously'. •Tit? was an intimate fiieiifi of 
mme, aiid^ these au friendly things W'e 
ought to do foi each olliei.* \J‘ \c'un(. 

# 

, •ACT THF SKCOXT). 

•S/ < nr -• C: lu ) A R Rr's J/oh rr. 

•VTiss RiciiiAM) and Oarxit. 

AVr/^ Oln la not Ills sister ? Olivia 
not I.eontine’s sistci ? You amaze me ! 

"i^ae Ills sist(ipnl,han 1 ain ; I 
hail It all fioni Ins own '^ervant : 1 can get 
aiiy^|img»fiom tlial quarle^. 

^ zI/zkv Rich. JDut how ? Tell me again, 
(laniet. 

Car. Why, inaTlam, as T told you be- 
fbic, instead of going Lo*T.yons to bring 
home Ills sii^ter, who his fieen there witli 
hei aunt these ten years, he never wmil 
untn<;r than Pans ; tlfeie ho .saw and fell 
in love with this young lady— by the bye, 
of a prestigious family. 

Miss Ruh, At|d«brought her home to 
‘my guarf/an as his dauglf.er ? 

* Gar. |Ye&, and daughter will be. 


• M 
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If he donkt consent to th^ir niarndgc, they^ 
ialk of trying what a Seff^jh jiarson can do. 

A'hss J\ic 7 i. Well, 1 oVn tlicy,havc de- 
ceived me-- And so deniiirc^y as Olivia 
earned it too ! — Woulri you lielicve il, 
(lament, 1 told her all my secrets \ and y^t 
the sly cheat conci^aled all this from me? 

Car. And, ii])on my word, n^adam, I 
don’t much blame her :• slie was loth to 
trust one with her secrets, tijat was so 
very bad at keejiing her own. * • 

TI/am' Ru/i. biilj to add lo their deceit, 
(he young gc^ulem^n? it seems, ])retends* 
to make me serums proposals My guar- 
dian and he arelLo lie li ere* presently, to 
o])en the affair in foiin. You know I anu 
lo lose hall my foil?ine»if 1 refine him. 

Cai. Yet, what can ^*)U do? Foi being, 
as you are, *111 lo\f witn Mr. Iloncywoocl, 
madam ^ ^ 

M/\s How V idiot, what do you 

mean? in love with Mi. * Uoney,\vood !. 
Is this lo inanoke me ? 

Car d'hat is, madam, in fiicndshij) 
w ith linn ; I meant nothing more lh?in 
fiieiidshit), as I hoiie to be m.iuied; no- 
thing more, * , ^ 

aT^'*A'u-/i. ^.\‘ll, no moie of this As 
to njy guardian and his sini, they shall 
Imd nu' ])U‘])are^ to receiie tiiem : I’m 
lesoli'cd to acccj’il their propisal witli 
seeming jdca,vi*i% tii nioitif} them bycom-^ 
plianee, and .so tliiovv the iefusal.^at last 
iiptm lliem. 

(Air. Tkdicious ! and tlufi will secure 
y<nir whole fortune to >0111 self. W'l^ll, 
who could haAd* thought so innocent a 
face could cover so much 'cul^^riess ! 

Miss Kit/i. AVhy, girl, 1 only opjiose 
my prudence .cf iheir cunning, and piAc- 
tise a lesson they Imve taught me against 
themsehes. 

(.Air. Then you’ie liki'ly not Kang to 
W'ant employment, for lierc they come, 
and in clu.se confci'cnce. 

Enter CuoakK’] 1 /i-o\TiNE. 

Leo 7 i. F.xc'iise inc,j|Si'^ if T seem tolioi- 
tatc upon the jioint of putting lo the lady 
so im])ortant a tjueslioivi 

Cro. Fold ! good .sir, modernt# your 
fears; you’re so plaguy sny.^lhat o\je woutd 
think you had changc'd sexes. T 4 ^dl you 
w e must h.ive iliehalf or the whole. .^Come, 


let me sec with what spirit ypu b#gin. 
Well, why don't you? Eh! what? Well, 
then— must, it seems — Miss ^Richland, 
.•ay dear? J, believe you guess at oiii busi- 
ness ; an affair w'hicli my son here comes to 
open, that ggatl^uconccrns yonr'happincss. 

Jl/ss Rich. Sir, I 'shoukl he ungrateful 
not to be ])leascd with any tiling that 
comes leeimimeiided by you. 

Cio. How, bery, could you desire a 
fuiei opening? vVhy don’t you begin, I 
say? * .1, [ 7 h Leontme. 

Leon. VTis trucf ^nadam, my father, 
jn.VIam, has si'me mtcVitigns — hem —of 
el]>laiiimg^ an n^'fiiir — wdiich — himself — 
can l)e')l explain, madam. 

Cro. \ c^, my dear; il corfie.s tmtirely 
i from my son ; it’s all a requoi^t of Ins own, 
madam • And J \i^l permit him to make 
I the best of It. ^ 

/ecT/.* 'rh||^ w'hole affan is only this, 

' madam ; my fatlier has a proposal to 
j make, wdiich he insists iioj^ but hiniself 
' shall deliver. . 

Cro My mind misgives me, the felflJus. 
' williuwer h(|jj)iou*glit on {asntt). In short, 

' madam, yoiusee beloie you one that loves 
you, one wliose whole happiness is all 111 
% 

' il/AVT Ri(h. 1 never hatl any doubts of 
• )Oiir reg^aid, sir; and J ho])e voii can 
^ ha'K* none of my cKit)'. 
i .'^'> 0 . Tliat's not, the thing, my little 
jsweeliHg; my love! No, no, another- 
giiess lover lli.^n 1 : , there he stands, 
madam, l»*s very looks declaie the force 
oMns passion- - Fall up a look, vou dog! 
i — I>ul then, liad you seen him, as 

1 have, weeping, speaking soliloquies and 
l>lank versev sometimes mekmcholv, and 
' sonu-linj's -^sent. ^ 

j Miss T fear, sit, he’s absent now' ; 

ot siub,a c rlniation would have come 
' most yirojiiirl^l fiom Inifiself. , 

I Cio. Hinist^£ madam ! he would die 
j before hif could ^nake .such a contession ; 
j aijd if he had not a ch^innef fbi liis pas- 
I .sion thiciigh me, it would ere now have 
; drowned Ins understanding. ^ '' ' 

I Ahss Rich. 1 must giant .^‘^ir, tiiijU^r 
i attrS:tions in modest thffidehce i|)o\^ the 
.^force of words. A silen^ address is the 
, ^emipie cloifuence of sincenly. 
f Cio. ^Miftdaii^,* he has forgot lo >^peak 
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any ithcr Janguagc ; silence is bec^nnc his 
mother-longnc. I you 


0'<^.«!hi1 I saytheio'sHocriRf^y. Don't 

^ knoM, bloL^ftead, that girls Jiavji 

Miss Rt^k.* h.T\i\ it mu^t be con^pssed, ! always ;isi i on nd about uay of saying yes 
sir, it speaks veiy jiowerlully injii^ fa\oiir* belore compfiUN ’ ^ So g( t you bolli gone 
And yet 1 shall be thought too forwan^ ; together into the next room, and hang him 
in making*such a conic shan’t 1, ' tlyitmterfupts the lender e\]>lanat]ofi Get 

Mr. Leontine ? • • ‘ you gone. I say; i II no* hear a word, 

Lioiu Conlusinn ’ my leservc will | I lou, J*ut, sn, I must beg leave to 

undo me. Hut, if imidc'siy attracts her, | insist - • ^ 

inifiudence may <lisgus^ hei. I’ll try. | Cro. Ge4 off, you jmppy, or I'll beg 

{.'UkR) Don’t imagine from my silence, ' lertj^'c to in ist ujion l.^-KlMiig down, 
madam, that I waul »?i due sense •of the • Stupid whelp’ Ihit I i w-Tfi,-i : the 
hoMoui and hajipme'js tnleiided me My j ^joy takes eiiliuly .fllg uis |^ioihei 
fatlur. mada^n, /elJ^ m^, yoiii liiiuilile. j /: uv//// M iss Rah, I.eon. 

servant is not totally itiflifferer^t iribyou * JAi/fi Mrs. ( RenuKR. 

he adniiies you : 1 adoie you ; and when 
we (nufc' to'getlier. ujion my -,(^il 1 believe 


* dA f Goe Mostly ikei, I bung ycai 
something, ni\ deal, th^it 1^ believe will 
make \ou smile. • ^ • 

('u>. ^jll hold you .1 guinea of that, my 
dc'ai. • 

J/rs Cio A k'lter ; and, as 1 km w the 
‘hand, t ventuivd to opi'ii il 

Cro. And how can \<)u expect \nur 
bj^aiking o]ien m\ letlcis '-hould give me 
i ple.t^nu'? 

I J/m. Cio IkH\! it's rr«)m voin sister at# 
Ly^ms, and conlaflis guocGiews; ^ijpirit. 

\\ hat a hiemliitied cover is here ! 
• ■ - M' I Tliat sistei* o^ mine has some good (fitali- 

‘ (Vo. Ask a 0 k)1 i( lie ran (.alk non- ' “ 

sense! What’s come oter tlu‘ boy ? Wlu^t ^ 

signifies asking, when Hiere’snot a sini^to * 


we shall be *1110 happiest couple? in all 
St. James’s ^ • 

J //0 Tf I could flyttei myself you 

thought as you sjieak, sir 0 ^, • 

/('('ll. Doubt my smeenlv, madam"'’ Rv 
yoiii dear SC' weak*. \dvjhe brave if 
they desire gib.}*/* «i*k cowards il thev 
.i^'et salcdy 

('ro. Well, well, no m/re ciuestions 
about it. • 

ClVU. Ask the suk if they long foi 
health? ask misers i( they k)ve^'io|ey? 


give you an aiRw er? If you vvouhf ask to 
the jun pc)se,asf thy^ lady' s*co use nt to make 
you haj )])>'. • 

d//n- Riok. Why indeed, sir, his Tm- 
common ardouralmost comiH-lsmc* forces 
me to comply. • And yet I’m afraid l.c'ft 
despise a cfuniuest gamed w^h too muc^i 
case ^ won’t you, AJr. LeouliJ";? J 

y.i'Ofi, Confusion! ((7.r/(/ejf Oh, by no 
mexans, madam, by no me;# ^nd y?t, 
mad.yn, you talkPd *of forffc.# 'I'lieie is 
iKuhmg 1 would avoid ^ nnicli as c’om- 
]V'’ oil inalhmgc^flhisl#id. N^, imidam, 
T will slilk T)« gcflierous, and lea\e you,al 
libcity to refuse. • 

Hut^ tell you, sir, tlie lad^' is not 
af^’T^llgy. ^’s a match. You See she 
say^nc^iing. Silence gives consenn 
Ltvii. But, ^ir, she talked of forccr 
Conside 


Ms. Cio. Fold a futdl^^uck’ Read 
what !♦ contains. 

CVoxia-R, rradnii^. 

■ ^ y^eerr A /( /’, — Au l',ngli“«h gentleman, 
of laige foitime, has fonsome tune made 
private, tlinigli honourable piopos.ds to 
yourdaughtci Ohvia. 'I'luw love each 
oliiei temderh, .and I llTt^ slie has eon- 

I sented, aviihout leltinfr any of Hk family 
krftiw, to ciowai lu^, ..dckessi^s. As such 
good offeis (hm t ciuiu* ev'ery day, vonr 
own good sens^*. Ins laigc fortune, and 
family eonsidcialioiis, ^vill induce you to 
forgive her. • ^ 

I “ Yours cfer, 

. • l'l^\( n At L Croak KR ” 

■ My daughter ( )livia jinvntely coni 1 acted 
, to a man of largn fortune ! This is good 

^ws,«indeed. My licart never foretold 
me of i]^]s. yfnd yet, how'^ slily the little 

■ since she came , 

the old ones for the 


nTc of this. VI 
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world. V*et 1 thought saw soint'thing, 
ihc wanted to conceal.*/ 

Mrs. Cro. Well, if tlioy have A'onccalcd 
Ihcir amour, tlu*y slian’tj,concc*il their w^cd- 
ding; that shall he ])uhhc, I’m resrdved. 

('ro. I tell thee, woman, the \^eddinj^;,is 
the most foolish part of the eeieiuon}. I 
can never j^et tins w'oinan t(' tlnyk of the 
most seiious jiail of IhC.' nuptial eii^a^e- 
nient. » 

d//a. Cro. What would you have Jne 
think of, their funyial ? Ihil ('ome, tell me, I 
my deal, d 01 M you*n\(‘ nuue to me than* 
you care to confi;,ss? Whmld \ouha\ei“VLr 
i)een known to Mr. hofts, wlm ha-, under- 
taken Miss KK.hland\ claim at the d’nsv. 
sin y, hut for nu'*^ Wdu' was it fust made 
him an acipianitaiV (' f.ad y Shahhanum’s 

rout? W'lio ^ol 111111 to I'l'omise us his in- 
tej-esl? Is not he a< hackstaiis ihvouiile, 
<uie that can do w hai he jileyses w ith those 
that ilo what they j>U*ase.\ Is no< he an 
aciiuaiiUance that all your jpoaiiiuj; and 
lanuMitntK)!! could mwer have i^ot us? 

Cio. 1 le IS a man of impni lance, I j/ranl 
you And yet VN hat ania/(‘s me is, that, 
wlv-J-Ju' Is l^nyint; awav places to alNthe 
woild, he can't j^e* one foi himsell. 

.V/ c I'ro. 'I'hat ]H’rha])s may he ow'ini^ 
to his nuely. Wieat men aie not easily 1 
satislusl, ^ ' I 

A’//Av Kiench Servant. ? ^ 

Ser. .\n e\]nesse fiom MonsieilMlaifty. ■ 
lie vil he vait upon youi lu'nours instam- . 
niant. Me he only i;ivmu[ four fi\e nistruc- . 
tion, read two thiee inemoiial, call ufam 
von amhassadeul. He vil he vid you m 
one tiee minutes. * ! 

Mis. Cm. ^’-ou see now, my dear, , 
Wlial an extensive depaitment ! W'oll, ' 
fiiend, let \oiii mastei know, that we aic ; 
extremely honoiiVed by tins honour. W'as 
there anythnu; ever in a hudier stvle of 
hreedmi;’ All messai;eK ainon^ the ^reat i 
are now done h) U'xpiess. ; 

Cro. To he eun', no man does little 
things witli more solemnity, or claims more ' 
rcsjioct than he ihil' lu‘\s in the itght 
onh. In our had world, lespect is given , 
where res]iccl is claimetl I 

Mrs. Cro Niwcr mind the world, piy 1 
dear ; you were iver in a pleasa. ter pkace ( 
in your life. Let us now think ofV ;ceivmg ^ 
him with proper lespect— {A louJxappiui^ : 


! at the ^oor)j and there he by the 
I thundering rap. 

I fVv; Ay, verily, there he is! as close 
i'ti]>on tire heels of his owm exjiress, as an 
I .endoisemeut njum the back of a hill. 

■ WA‘11, ril >-rie'you to receive him, whilst 
; 1 ^o to chide m> little < )hvia for intending 
1 to steal a mairiagc wathout mine 01 her 

aunt’s co'j.sc'iit. 1 fiiiisl seem to he angry, 
or .she too may Jiegln to despise my au- 
thority. [Exa. 

Kilter L< 'I' 1 V, sncakur' to his Sci vant. 

I 4 '! • 

-■ , Lof “And ifjlie \ envtirm anihassador, 

' 01 tJirtt- l,easing ercatnrc the Marquis, 

' should call, I'm not at home. Dam'inc, 

■ I’ll hi' ])ai I'.-liorse to none of them.” My 
' deal iliadam, I have jusl snatched a 
1 monienl^ “ And ifj the exjuesses to his 

graecv^, he remk). let them he sent off; 
llu'y 'rcHof^'idporlance.”- Madam, 1 ask a 
thousand paolon-.. ^ 

J/; n ( 'ri\ Su, ihrfs ho’J^r- • 

Jmf. “v\n(k DuLardiHrr if the p^y^wn 
calls about llie cfunmission, h't him knife* 
that It IS Tiiibiile out. As toi Loid Cum- 
heicourt\s sr.ile leijiiesl, it can kei'p cedd : 
you understand me.” — Madam, 1 ask 
teoftln^isand pardons. 

Mix Cro Sir, tins honour — 

Lof “And, Dnhardieu ! if the man 
jotnes fiom the C'cirnish borough, you must 
d«/mm; you must do him, I say. ”— Madam, 
T ask leu ihousqigl paiclons. - “ And if tlie 
Ku^slan ambassador -calls; hut he will 
scarce cah to-day, 1 believe.” — And now, 
madani, I have lust got time to exjn ess my 
ha])pine-.s in having the honour of being 
‘jiermitted to jirofess myself your most 
VhedienJ, Is^mhle sen ant. ■* 

Ml Sir, the kappincss'find Vpiioui 

are all mn?i,- and yet, 1 in only lobbing 
the ]>uUhc v^' ile 1 detain you. 

Lof. Sh\k^ the jnihiic, madam, when 
the fair a^n' to he attended Ah, could all 
my hcuiis he charniiiigly devoted! 
S.iK'eiely, clout ymi pity us jn-or creature.^ 
in affair'^? 'riiii.s it is elcinally ; solicited 
for places heie, teased for p;insions lhc|j;e, 
and^ courted eveiywhere. kj^W^ou 
pity me. Yes, I see you cha. o 

Ml r. Cro. Excuse meiMi. “ Tciils of 
emphes [ilehsures are,” as W'aller says. 
Z^/iilVValler* Wkaller, is,hcof thex^oiisc? 
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yl/tfj. C^o. The modern poel, ^of that 1 say^Alr. Sccrdiiry, her business must 
name, sir. ; be done, sir. ’'['IVtS’s my way, madam. ^ 

Lof. < )li^ a^modcrn ’ We men oCbusi- ' Mrs. Q'o bles^ me i you said all this 

ness despise the modems ; aiul^isimr thc«, to the Secre^niy of wStatc, did you ? 

ancients, we have no lime to lead them. Lof. I did not sfiy the Secretary, did I? 
I’oeliy is a* pretty tlimi^ in^o^u^h for our* Well, ciim-^e it, since \t'U have found me 

wives and dau^lileif; but not for us. oul, I vvdl not deny it. It was to the 


wives and dau^lileif ; hut not for i^. foul, I vvi 
Why now, h(*re 1 stand that know notlnng ! Secreuiry 
of bof)ks. I say, inadain, I kno^’ nothing I yl/rn C ;e d'hn was going to the fotfin- 
of books ; and }a t, i heheve, u]Km a land- I tain-head .jl onee, not ap])lying to the 
earnagi' fisheiy, .a stain]) :tc1, ora jag-hiit^ ' uii(^er‘^ira]i|)eis, as Mi. lloneywoodwould 
I can talk my two Incurs without ^•elnig ' Jiave had us. 

the want oflliem ^ • • y*- loj. I loneywood*! jie' ' lie! Tic was, 

M7’s. Cjo 'Jda/wfli Id i^s uo slrangm fo ^ indeed, a litu' soluitor I *^ii])])ose you 
Mr. J .oft y’s eminence i««every cay.i^-ity. • have heard what lias iiM ha|)i)ened to 


Mr. J.ofly’s eminence i««every ca^.i^ity. • have 
f.of 1 vow to gad, madam, you make Jniii ? 
me hlusli. Vm not lung, nolhn|g, nothing ' Mi 
111 (lie W'oild y a mere obscure geiiHeman ; I liop 
To lie suie, iinleed, yne oi tvvsf o( the 1 Loj 

hresent iniiiKlci', ni<* nlcri'^i fl In i?*ni i 


Mrs Cio. 1’oni 4leai» man ! no accident, 
I hope y aft 

Lof. Undone, nufdani^i Ihal’^ all. His 


present miiiisteis aie pleased to lejiiesent | creditoi •,i'ave taken liini iiUv) custody, A 
me O', a (orinidahle man. ^kiuivv^ lluw ' jmsoner in his own house, 
ate pleased to besjiatter me at all llum | , Mrs.^Cro A*]>iisoiiei in his ow n liouse? 
little duty le\<^';j. Wt, upon^my soul, I ' How' * At lln-> veiy lime? I'm rpiite 
, vvoilder wdiat tiV; see *111 me to treat me | unhappv Ibi him, 

INleasures, not men, have always I i.oi \Vh\, so am 1 . The man, lobe 
hccn iny niaik ; and I \^)\v,^)y all that’s j sm /was immtnselv good-nntm ed Jhit 
lionouiahle, my lesenlment • has never ' they 1 vould never hiul llVal lie had any-^ < 
done the men, as mere men, any mannei ' thing in him, * • 

of haiin -that IS. as meie men. , ^ J/m. Tre ll,s maimer, to be smo, 

Mrs. (ro. What impoilance, and >1 : was excessively linimless- .ome, iiidcVd 
what ,1... <1, .Sly! I (hoUKhl il.a hill, ,U,I 1 Vor niv ,.ait, j 

oil, 1( you thlk of modtsfcy, ■ always eolieealed 111 V opinifu 
nudain, thcic, I „vvii,.rin accessible It can’t be cneealH, nnulam ■ 
piaiso; iiKKlesly is my f,„|,le : il «as so Ibc maf, wa, .bill, ibill as (he last new 
the )uke of irenlltiril n-efi to say of me. lomeily ! a |i»,oi nnin.uHrablc cieaturc ! 
o, ■ <'> ’’^y : 1 <I »’‘--<1 otice 01 twice to know if he was 

no man has a hner knowledge of thinj;. ; hi for business ; Iml he leid scan e filciils 
du.te a man of mformalion - ami wHeri lie to lie Kioon»|,oilei to an oi.inee-lMiiow 

speaks upon hrt lej^s, by the I old i,e’s« l\Ir^. Co. How diireicnlly floe. Miss 

piodigioiis,_ fee scouts them ;^ind yet al^ Kigikaiul think of Imii '-*u, l-believe 

men l^ave feieir faults ; too inSb ijiodesty with all his faults, she Joves liini ’ 

is Ins, says his grace. f /.a/: ),oecs liin>! IWssheb Voii 

(.to. And yet, I d#; sj,y, yon should cure hei of tliat bv all me ins let 

<i(in jvaiit assurailloVhenfoi. come to me see; «hal if ^le were' sent K him this 
souct for your ruciids. V ,,u,"t, m v 

Ain ■ My liCs- for It, /hat work's her cure I)k 

AjUopos I • 1 havt: |ust been mentioning tress is a nerfe- f 'ml irlnA - 1 c 
Miss Richland’s case to a ccilain ,,crsoiy ! we. j iit ' „ m U n .''’’1’^" 

arC; : nnm. nr vvi . r> I'"" ^ext room Mi,>s 


™, y ej., ,, X : tal;:" it "US:;;,": 

fine girl, sir; ^Teat justice in hci case*. isJHdainl • 'indn^lt v i ^ 

A friend of nm.e - boiougH interest 

busi.f.s niusUv done, Mf. SesrtgaiV. - .nity to jL/; her my! 'll [’y" 


It no indig- 

[L \cunt. 
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Omvia. an(\ I.kon'i iVij. % 
^ Jxon. Aiitl yet, ti Illy me, Olivia, I had 
every reason to expect Miss Kichland’s 
lefusal, as 1 did eveiylhinj; in my flower 
to deserve it. J -I er indelicacy siir] )i ises me. 

Olh, Sure, Leontine, there^ nothyii^ 
so indelicate in being scnsdile of your 
merit. Jf so, 1 fear 1 shall be .the most 
guilty thing alive. 

Lcou. but you mistake, my-dear. The 
same attention I used to advance m'y irt'ent 
with you, T juactised to lessen it with hei. 
What more /)uld I do V 

Oliv, Let us now rather consider w'hat 
is to be flone. We have both dissembled 
too long. — 1 have always been ashamed- 1 
1 am now quite ‘vveifry of it Sure I 
could never liavc*'' undd'gone so much foi 
any other but y</u. 

Javh, And you shall find my'giatitude 
c<jual to yoin kindes. compliance. Though 
out frieinls should totally forscke U'^, 
Olivia, we can draw upon content foi the 
deficiencies of foilnne. 

Oliv Then vvliy should vve defe»- 'oui 
I scheme ol humlile li:ii>piness, vs hen it is 
lun'c pi our])o\ser? I may be the favo*»rite 
of yinTt- father, it is true ; but can it ever 
be ihoiight, that his jnesenV k;ndness to a 
supposed child ovill continue to a known 
deceiver? * 

Ja'oh. T have many reasons to believ-' 
it will. As his attachments are but few, 
they ari‘ lasting, ills own marriage \v ns 
a private one, as ours maybe. Besides, 1 
have sounded him aheady at a disla.sce, 
and find all liA answers exactly to oui 
wish Nay, bv an e\j)resj,ioiY 01 tvv'o that 
dro[)))ed from limi, I am induced to think 
he knovvs. of inis affair. 

Oliv. Indeed ! ' But that would be a 
hapyiincss loo g^eat to be expected. * 

L(\m. IJow'cver it he, T’m certain you 
have power ovci him ; aAd T am persuaded, 
if you mfoimed him of our situation, that 
he would Ih di^t'posed to })?irdon it. 

Ohi'. You had equal expectations, 
l.eontine, from y(’-ir*>1ast scheme vvith 
Miss Richland, which you tmcl lias suc- 
ceeded most wretchedly. 

Leon. And that’s the best reafton for 
trying another. * ’ * ! 

Ohv. If it must be .so, I subiAi^. 

Leon. As w'c could wish, he ci^es this^ 


w.iy. Now, my dearest Ulivia, be resolute, 
ril just retire within hearing, to come in 
at a iproper time, either to , share your 
\langer,''oT confirm your victory. [Aa//. 

, E \} Uei ' Croakkr.' 

« Cio. Yes, I miisf forgive her ; and yet 
not loo easily, neither. It will be pro])er 
to keep 'i]) the dei!“orums of resentment a 
little, if It be oi^y lounijiress her with an 
:dea of my niithoiity. 

Ol/v. How I »uen'hle to ajiproach 
him!- -Might I presume, sii, — if 1 inter- 
rupt y<m — 

L;,". No, chihl, where I have an affec- 
tion, it is not a little thing that can iiiler- 
iii])t me .Affection gets over little things. 

01/7*. Sir, you’re too kind. I’m sen- 
sible Imw ill I desc've this ])artiality. Yet, 
i leaven knov's, there is nothing i would 
not doto^."!!!! it. 

('10 And you hnve but too well sup- 
cec^ib-d, yon little* h.issy, ! Y\ uh those 
endearing ways of vours, I'm my consc’^^ji^ c. 

I could be bioi^dit to foi give anytliiii^V 
unless il vvfH' a veiy great oflence indeed. 

0/i7'. BiTt mine is such an oflence- - 
Wlum you know my guilt Yes, you shall 
kr )\\-Sl, lliough I feel the greatest pain 
in the confession. ^ 

('?o. :Why, then, if it be so veiy gieat 
,a j>am, you nuiyspaie ) ourself the trouble ; 

I, know eveij syllable of the matter 
before you begiT^. 

01/7'. Indeed ! the’a I’m undone. 

C/o. Ay, miss, you wanted to steal a 
iflatch, w'ithoiil hdling me know it, did 
you ? But I’m not worth being consulted, 

suppose, when there’s ’ll) be a mairiage 
fm my ov'*i family. No, "I’m noViody. 
Tin to tie J^^nere arti-^le of fanlily bomber ; 
a jiiecc of icked china to be stuck up in a 
Corner ^ ' 

p/iv. Berfr Sir, noftving but tin* dread 
cT your aiithorhy could induce us to con- 
ceal it fiX)m yo?; ^ 

i Cro. No, no, my ^onscqdcnce is no 
more; ‘I'm as little minded as a dead 
Russian 111 winter, just stivck up [.h a 
in its mouth till thertp^nf^lFliiaw 
— II goes to my heart to vex hel [Asn/e. 
^ Olrv. I was prepare sir, for your 
ang**r, and ‘tlespaired of pardon, even while 
I ])res-'niR!d teJ^ask it. |lut your .^,evTrity 
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sl.al', ncvtr al.aU; my affcLlion. as ray I u). i.arty Vlon’t know Mli.it’s the 
nu.nsluucAt is but iustice * v, ,tli the \U/ all this .lay ; he 


pujii'hhniunt is but justice 

Cro. And ^et you should not L|t‘spair 
ncitlici, L^'y. VVe oiiidit lo .iH (of 

tile best. 


hat 

into s;icli a rl/hdomontade manner all 
till.-, inorniini ' 

bill, sir, *1 tiled have so large a 


Aiftldoyou ])(-‘THjit IHP to hope, I part in the beneht is it not my cRuv to 
sir? ('an I ever e\|»eLt lo fie forgive^i ? ; sliou my |oy / is the being adniiUed to 
but hoiie has loo long <l.'cei\ed me. j yom lavoiii so slight auohhgalion . is the 

C/v. Why llien, ( hJd, it sliai^t deceive , h.iiiimie-as o( maiicying my Olivia so small 
yon now, for 1 loiy^ive ><iu this veiy mo- , a blessing? . 

ment ; T foigive Cou al? ; and imw yo^i > Oe M.ii lymg Ol-Ma! marrying Oluaa! 
aie indeed my dmigli^*,r. • ' maiiynig Ins own sister ' Sure Mie boy 

(V/F- ( ) liaiispoit ! Phis Ivindiwss over is out ol his senses !' ^ 

. • • Mv ■ 


powers me. , , *1 

Crc. I was always against se^’eiity tt | 
oui eliildien. We have been young and 
giddy oMseKTs, and we can’t i^xjieU lioys 
and gills to l*e old belore their ln»e 
(j/ff' What geneiO'>ily! but can yon 
huget the many ialsehoods^ the dfssimula- 
tion « 

0/1 e. \'ou did indeed dissoinlde, you 
t‘n(hni, you 'ml wl^iue’s the giil that 
won’t dissenil^ii\ ir a hu-abaiid*? My wile 
had never lu‘en maiiied, if v\e had 
not dissembled a lillle iTefoi^'iand. 

0//F’. It sball be my lulura eaie mwer 
lo juit sueli generosity to a seomul liial 
.\nd as loi the parliiei of my olTe]^''L and 
folly, lioni Ills mftive liommr, and tiu Vi-*! 
sense he has of his duly, 1 can ayswi i lor 
Inm that- — • t 

, c* 

Enter l.i'A)\"i’rNE. r 
E.eon. jV'rnnI him ihfl'# to answei for 
liimsi-ir {km't'linet) 'I'hus, si^. Jet me 
.speak my giatitiide for this iimueiiled fai- 
giveiiess, Ves, sir, this even e\cvl“ds all 
your hjrmer ten Jei ness, J now^ can bt'^stt 
the moat injulgeiit ol falherv 'Fhe li(| 
lie gave, ^onijiared to ihisfcvaj but a 
tiillm^ blessing. W 

Cro. And, good sir, who^-nt ^or you, 
with that fine trageliy flrce, iwPdjloin isiniig 
IP'-' Her? I don't know \yhal we have lo 
do ‘h your gratitude 

L , on 

sile 

yoc Kfhise me the pie ^ 

nddn?; iny thanks to my (.), 


senses : 

J.ion My sistei ! 

Olrn. Sistej ! How Ifave I been mis- 
'^taken! f Cide 

Ja‘o)i. Some CAih,cdnmstake ni all this, 
Ilind! * [Andc. 

('lo. What does die .*1 ooby *lm ni ? or 
has lie auy ineanmg ? Kh, what <lo you 
mean, yim blocklu'adi. you? 

Eton^ Mean,sn- w hy, sii --onlv, w hen 
my sistei is to bemaiiicd, that 1 have the 
jijeasme of maiiving hei, sii ; th.it is, of 
giliiig hei .iway, sii 1 iiave madv a jioiiit 
ol i' 

(^'<0 Oh, is th.^l all? Owe lieu away. 
You have made a ]iomt of it. dd^ff^Aou 
had as good inakc* a point of fist gi\ing 
.uvay )oiuscll,as I'm goipg to piep.iic the 
w'lilmgs U-t w c'c n you and Miss Ruhlaiul 
tills \eiv minute, Wlmt'M^ fuss is here 
Tdioiit nothing ! Why. what\ tin matter 
now? ^1 thmiglit 1 had in.idt' )ou at least 
as lia]>])y as >k)u could wisli 

4,'//?'. 011 yes, sii ; very hap})). 

Cro, I )o you fo i cac'c n > f h m g, cl lil d ? 
You look at if you did. 1 think if any- 
thing w.is to ])e loieseiMi, I have as shaiji 
a Wol \-oiit as aiiothei ; ah\»yet J foiesee 
nxlbiiij; o [F.Mt. 

(i/,T. ‘Wlral c.in it mervi ? 

Lion He knows something, and yet 
for my life 1 can'; tell w liat. 


; - OtiiK It can t lie the connexion lic- 

gratilude tlnsficcasion. Oveen us, T’nidj^retty cei\\ui. 

SI#! Is Tt possible to be Leon. Whatever it Iv*, my dearest, lam 
mil, when so much obliged?^ Would le.sylved to put it c^iljif fn time’s power to 
G i«hisc me the pleasure of being_giate- , rejieat our mortif cation I’ll liasie and 
Wg>^nddn?: iny thanks to my OTum’s? j)repare for om ji^iniev to Scotland this 
of sl>»riTH^ nrtfic transports that you ffave very lA^eiiing. -My friemd Honey wood 
Ihi^ oceasioneejj ^ ]ia^ pionusecl mif Ins advice and assistance. 

Cm Lord, sir, we can% be liapp)f I'll go id him, and repfrse onr distresses 
cnoufj^i -vVitTioul^vour conH«g tg make #011 Ins Tnendly bosom ; anti I know sc* 
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much of-viis honcsl hcurt, tliut iMhc can’t ' 
■jclicvc our uiicahjinchy,* he v^il] at least 
share them. .\E\.cunt. 


ACT TIIK THIRD. 

SuflC— \oU)l'^ J Jc»NlsY\V(K)l)\ Jloii^C. 

I 

Ihuliff, Hon ICY WOOD, Follower. 

Hatl. Lookye, aii!; 1 ha\e aiie^ti'd as 
^00(1 men as you in my time ■ no fhsp.ir- 
a^ement of yoirneitlier . nven tlial would 
l;o r<)il\ i^umeas on a ^ame of eribbai^e- 
1 cliallcni^e the lil\vn"1.o show' a man m 
mole ‘^enleeU'r j'Aacticr' than myself 

Uoii \vhLhour all (|uestiuii, Mr . 

1 foi\L;el youi name. sn. 

Tail, How can a oil forget what )ou 
never knew ? he ! he ' he ’ - 

lion May! het; leav e to ask yoiirname? 
Tail. \ es, you ma). 

Hon. 'I'lieii, fua), sir, what is y'tuir 
11. line V 

Tail 'riiat I didn't j)roniise to tell ' ou 
lie : 'Ac ' he ' A i<)ke bieaks no bones, 
as wa- say am 011;^ us that ]'KU'tise tin* law. 

lion, ^'ou may have leason Ibi keejimg 
It a secret, ]H‘rha{)s ' 

Tail 'l']e*"law doi^s nothmi^ w'lthout 
reason. I’m .ashamed to toll my name to 
no man, sir. If vou can show cause, as 
why, uj)on a s|»i*cial c apus, 'that 1 sliould 
]iro\e my nanu’ Rul, come, 'I'lm thy 
d’witch Is my na;nc. And, now you know 
111) name, what have vou to tay to that ? 

ll(>n. Notliiuo m the world, L’ootl Mr. 
'rvvitch, but oiat I have a favoui to .sk, 
that’s all. I 

Tail. Ay, fa>\:mrs are 11101 e easily a.Fcd 
than };i anted, as we say amono us that 
piactise the law, 1 have taken an oath 
aj^anisl j^rantiiio favoui s. AVould you 
have me jiei lureiinysell ? • 

Hon. Hut my ie<)uest will come recom- 
mended m so slroni;- 1 T*anner,as, 1 beh we, 
you’ll have no seiu])le {pullim^ oift his 
pnrsc'). The thiiiL^ is cnly this I believe 
I shidl be able to disrlrarj.je this Jiille in 
two or three days at farthest; but as I 
would not have the alTair knov.i’n for the 
world, I have thoughts of keepmj^ you,'' 


and your good friend heie, about me till 
the debt is discharged ; for which I shall 
be ])ro])eily gratefub 

JSail - Oh! that’s another inaxum, and 
altogether wn thin my oath. For certain, 
if an honest ^nn is to get aify thing liy a 
thing, there’s no ivason why all things 
should not be done in civility 

Hun. Doubtless: all tiades must live, 
Mr TvNitch ; and yoin s is a necessaiy one. 

< Gi7r\ hnn moiny ) 

TaA ( )h ' yoni>honour ; 1 hope your 
honoui Ntkes luithmg amis:, as I docs, as 
I does nothing but my duly in so doing 
a’m suo> no ma--)' can say I evei give a 
' gentleman, that wans a gentleman, ill 
iis.ige If 1 sav\ that a gendenmn was a 
genlle.r.ian, I have taken immey not to see 
liim I01. ten v\eeks logc'thei. 

lion ' 'rendeiness i', a viitiie, Mr. 
Twitch- ' 

Tail. /Vy, SI), It's a perfect tieasuie. 

I love to see a gentlema^w ith a tc-nddf 
he.Tit, I chm’t know, \ri think 1 ha\’e 
a tcndei heart myself If all that I 
lost by my hvait Uas ]>ut togcilier, it would 
make a lirt no matter foi that. 

J/on Don’t account it lost, Mr, d'w itch. 
The t>-)giatitude of the woild can never 
depiive us of the conscious hajijmiess of 
I having acted with humamt) oursebes. 

oTail. Tlumanry, .sir, is a jewel It’s 
i*li Itei than gold I love humanity. Tcople 
' may f^iv, that \\e in oui vn ay have no hu- 
manii) ; but Til show^ you my humanity 
this monw'iil. Tlieic*’s my fnllovver here, 

' Irttlc h'lanigan, with a wife and four 
childiA'ii ; a guiniM 01 two would be moie 
’^to him than twice as rvueh to another. 
^\ovv, as 1 can’t show him ."iiy humanity 
mysell.'d n^^^st beg leave you’ll it foi me. 
i Hon. 1 '^i‘vsure you, Mr, 'I'wilch, youis 
' ’i-> a mos'i^t p,)^^ leeommendatiun, 

{(liT'/ffo /noihy to flic follower.) 

Tail. Sir, yi»u’ie a gentleman. 1 see 
you kiuAv wba to do with your money. 

I Hut to laisiness: we aVe to’ be with you 
heie as -yom fiiends, 1 sU])pose. l>ut set 
111 cas'‘ ccnnpaiiy comes.- Tittle Flnurgan 
hei'^% to be sure, has a gojiji 
goou face; but tlieii, be is a li je »eedy, 
as we say among u^ that oractisetbe law. 

I Not well nl 2 dotlies. Smoke the pocket- 
1 holes. • 
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//</; Nydl, that shall be iciikhU '‘<1 with- 
out delay. ^ 

^ E'uter Servant, • ^ 

Ser. Sir, Miss Richland is lirhiw. 

Him. Ifow unJucky! 1 >ctain her 
monu-nt. \Ve must inifjrrym my t;uod 
fiieud little Mr. hdUnigan’s ap\)eaiair.c 
lirst. Here, let Mi. Flanigan have a suit 
of my clothe.s — (|uk'ic- — the Ijnowii and 
silver — Ho y<m heai ? ^ 

St')\ 'Phat yoiu honour gave a waj' to lln2 
begging genlleinan 'd.at makes veises, 
because it was as goo'l as new, * , 

Ilou. "riu‘ whi.r and g',)Id then. ^ - 
Ser. That, your honoiii,! iiuult hold to 
sell, heeaiiM- it w^'ls good for nothing 
Jfoii Well, the first that eonies to hand 
then 'Pile bine and gold then. I*beheve 
Mr. Flanigan wall loi ilk best in bljie. 

1 E xit hlapigan. 
BaR. Rabbit me, but Rlanigan 

\vill look well 111 anything. Ah, if your 
honoiii knewi^!;^»t bitsof (lesh well as I 
jJn i”ouM be jicMectly 111 love with him. 
P'. Here’s not a ju'ettim seoutjn the foui 
counties after a shy-eoek tint., he: scents 
like a hound; sticks like a <vi‘asel He 
was mastei of the (.ereirionies to the black 


|r .W 4 io can these (^ffl-looking 

i men be ! 1 fear\y‘ is as 1 was infoi-mcdf 

1 It must he so. [Asj(/e. 

I J>\n/. {aJ'Rr ct p^ausc.) Ih'ctty weather ; 
! very oietty w'cather for the time of year, 

I nirfidam. * 

! Fol. Very good circuit weather in the 
i country, c . 

I JIou. V< m otficcfrs ai e general ly fa vourit es 
! amoiiL^ the* ladies My friends, madam, 

' h.ite bri‘11 ujion very disagreeable duty, 1 
! assuie you. 'Phe fan should, in some mea- 
: sure, lecompense ih'e toils oH the biave. 

J J//ji KiJi. ( )lii of(icey> do indeed de- 
serve every fftvour. d’he gentlemen are 
#111 the marine seiviie, 1 piesume, sir 

Jloji. Why, m*idani, lluy do- -occa- 
sionally serve in *1^0 llbet, * iiuulam. A 
dangeious SCI vice! ** 

I ui/.'^s Ri(/i Fmtoljso. And I own it 
; has often siirpi i^ed tiUe, th.il wliile w'c 
! have ImuI so wi.my inst.inees ol bravery 
, Iheie, we have had so lew of wit at home 
; to luaise it. 

! 1 grant, madam, that our ixiets 

i have not written as oii^ soldieis have 
loinlil , hut thev liiiv e done^dl ihev c^ld, 
and Hawke or Aniheist could do noniorc. 


(,)ueeu oi Morocco, wIumi I took hii« lo^ol- , Mi\^ Rhji, .I’m (piite disjileased wl^m 1 
low me. {Re-en/er \ '\ ■VN'ni'W.) llelgecod, j see a fine subject spoiled*!))' a dull wiilei. 
I think lie looks so well, I hat 1 do^’t caie if j Jlott. W’e shoiiltl not be so sevei'c 

J have a suit from the s^ame place mysaif, j gainst dull writers, madam* It is ten to 

Non W ell, well, 1 Imar the lady cgrnmg. I one liyl the dullest wrilm exieeds the 
Hear Mr. Pvyileh, 1 be^ you’ll give your . md^t rigid Fixmch ciiLic who jnrsimies to 
friend diicctions not to speak. As for j despise him. 

youisclf, 1 know you will s.a^ nothing Fol Damn the F’reiich, the parle vous, 
without being direeted. ^ • and all that belong-, to tflern. 

Bail. Never you fear me ; Til show the Miss Kufl. Sir! 

lady that I hav«*s()mcthing to say for my-* Ihm. Ha, ha, ha! honest Mr Flani- 


self as well another. ()negv>aujhas on# 1 gaif A true F.iighsh offiecrj^madam ; he’s 
way pf talking, amd anothl ntan has 1 not contjjnted with beathig the F rench, but 
anothei, that s all the differ»ice betwneen he will scold them too. 

• • f • * Miss Riih. Yet, Mr. Honeyw^ood, this 

7 7* iv/r -1 convinci' me but that severity in 

^ f R'CI.>.and .ritiesm is necessary. It was our first 

• 1 ^ s - ^ surprised, sir, adopting the severity of rrench taste, that 

with this vKit. l>ut you know I’m yet #o has lirought them in liirn to taste us. 
thank you foi choosing my liUlc^ibraiy. | F<^il, 'Paste us F' Fy the Lord, mmlam, 


ivcll .Ti anottier. t )negv>aiyias onf 
f talking, amd anothl ntan has 
r, that’s all the differahce between 

• • • • • 

■ Miss Riciii.and^7a/ her Maid. 
AVr//^ You’ll b(F surprised, sir. 


% 'T'l 1 ^ ' J. j 1 u.-i . j'. y iiK' i^oro, inruKiin, 

Hiai^ks, madam, are iinnec(?ssary ; , they devour us. ( live monseers but a taste, 
^ A V obliged by your ^m- ; and I’ll be damnea but they come in for a 

mands. l^hairs here. Two of my very be^lyfuT. ’ • 

^ good friends, ^ Twitch and Mr. Flam^i Miss Mich, \fcry cxtr^irdinary this ! 
^n. Fravv gentlemen, without «ere- Eol. ifni very true. Wdia-t make> the 
• • i bread rising? The .parle vous that devour 


f A^cry cxtr^irdinary this ! 
iTiit very true. W’ha.t make> the 
rising ?^thej;)arle vous th4t devour' 
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yi )ii 
his 


us. Wha# In akes the million hvcfitucc a Lwliich is introduced. 1 su]'^j3usc« 
yrmnd? the parle voift ' that eat if up. Tperceive the meaning, madam, oi 
W'liat makes the l)cc/ tlireep^icc-lialf- ' couisc^df law. 

penny a ])()t? • j * ku'li. T ])rotest, sn, I (To not. I 

lion. All’ the vulyaf vogues ; all will peicei\i‘ only tliat p_)U ansuer one gentle- 
l)e out* (v/ja/o) Right, gentlei^en, vei^' man hefoieji^jifts Imished, an?l the other 

l)e(j>re he has well be^uii. 

lutiL IMadam' you aic a gentlewoman, 
and 1 wil^make tht matter out. Tins 
heie (juestioii is about seventy, and )iisticc, 
aud ])ai(lon, and flie like of tliey. Now, 
to e\)d^in the thingr^ — 

Jlon. (ih! cin»bL Vuu' explanations. 

* • • , •Servant. 

^ .V<7 . Mr. l.eonlme, sii, below, ilesires 

to s])eak \\ i^i )ou iijion earnesf buSiness. 

Jlon. •d'hal’s lucky. {A.vcto.) Deal 
madam, ;^ou'l] e\cuy‘ me and my good 
friends heie, fo^ a few minutes. Then, 
aiebookim m;|^,am, <t) amuse >ou. Come, 
see tlu ulioK dnlt <»r vour argiynent , gentlemen, von k now I makt no ceiemony 

1 ’ .1 “ * . 1 . 1 . I j.' 1 . \ r. T.' - • 


light, u]K)n my wmd, and (juiU to the pur- 
]iose. 'They draw a parallel, ma^am, bt'- 
tween tlie mental taste find that of oin 
senses. e aie. injured as niiieli by the 
Fieneh seient} in the one, as by Ffeiifh 
rajiaeityin the other, 'riiat’stbeii meaning 
J //0 J\/r/^ J'hough^ don’t see the foice * 
of (he paiallel, yet I’ll own, tliat we should 
sometimes ]iaidoTi books, a^ we <lo om 
fiiends, that havi' now' and tin n agreeable 
ab.surdities to ieconi?nei«l them. 

lui/I. d'hat^. all«lny ev«. 'The king only 
can pardon* as tlj^i Luv s:i\s: foi, set m 
case — - \ • 

I/on I'm (|Uiti* of yvin ojnnion, sir, I 


Yes, ceitrinil}, our ]nesuinnig to paidon 
anyw’oik is arrogating a powei that belongs 
toanotliei. Tfall liave pow er to condei^iff, 
what writer lan be tree? 

/nul. by bis liabus corpus, llisbali^is 
c.orpiis'#)!! •'el film tree at any time: loi, 
.setin^pase ~ ^ ^ 

Non I in obb'^'d to yon. sn, toi tlu 
bint. II. madam, as my fi lend ftbsei \(‘s, 
onr law ^ aie :^*taieful of a gtntleinaii’s 
tiemori, ^uie ive ought to be ci|iuill^«. aie- 
iiil of In'. dcMiei jiait. Ins fame • 

Eo/. \y, but it so be a mfin’s n.d*bed, 
you know’ 

Non. Mr. h'lamgan, it ion sjiokc foi 
ever, youeould not ini]n'o\c llu'^lasl obsei- 
\ation. I'o! my oivn jiart, 1 lliink il lon- 
ilnsive • • 

Rail. A '.foi lliein.ftterof thni.mavbap 
Non. Nay, sir,«give me Iea\c ?n tlfis 
instance to be posiini*. For wbeie is 


with 

me. 


■.iich Inends .\^lci yoj^su 


Well. If 1 mu^t, know' 

natural politeness 


Fxcu.se 


lunl. befo^ann belnml, you know\ 

I'ol A), ay, befoie and behind, befoie 
and beliind. 

lloiieywood, IkiihlT, and Fol- 
mwei. • 

yI//N\ Ri^Ii. What can all tins mean, 
Ciainct? • 

^ (/%;. Mean, mndvn ! why, wind should 

it iiicaii*but what Ali laiftysent you here 
to sie*' These ]tev1]ile call-, officers me 
officeis .suHe enough; sheriff’s oil leers ; 
baihffk,* madam, 

J//o?\V//. Y\y, it Is certainly so AVell, 
tT^oiigb Ills peiplexities aie«[ai from giving 
ii’i* pleasuie, AC'l 1 own iheie is»sometliing 
very iidi^ilo® in them, and a (Uft pu^ish- 
inenl for hisMssnnulati(*n 

Xlnr. ^ w'onder, 

the necessity of leiisunnii woikswiiliout madam, thai tlie Invy^T ton just empl^iyed 
geiiiii', which nius^ shoilly sink of ihcm- ' to pay his debt'-, and set him free, has not 
seb’C',’'' wlial isit,Juit aimini* an uniieces- i done it by*this tn^e. lie ought at least 


sary blow' againsi a fictim a beady under 
the hands of iiistuc*'' ^ • • 

IhnI. Justice! f)li, by tlu* (deveiis* if 
you talk' alioiit lusiicc', 4 think 1 am at 
iiome there : for, in a coyi'si’ of law 

Non. My dcai Mi. d wf^ch. I ^lisciM'Ti ^ ^ . .. ^ 

what you'd be at,*)ei Il'ctly ; and m^ebeve 1 settimj him fifi-e, I own, wms q^ite uiiex 
the lady must *L)e sensible of the ad w’ith ■ Jiected. Iws tcflfilly unhinued my sch^] 

« 1 


It ) Ijav e been bei e iTefoi e I'ffiw . biit lawyers 
arc ah\ay*morc ready to get a man into 
trouble.^ than out of them. ^ • * 

I'-J^tT S I R "W 1 1 LIAM 1 1 i 
^^Si7 Wtl. Foi Miss Ricblaii^toundertakc 


nes 



[ 
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t‘ j rdclainj him. Y et it gives me pleasure to^ 
find tliat, among a number of worthless 
friendships, lie has matle one acquisition 
(‘f real value ; for llieie must bi^scuue soft A" 
passion on her side that jirornpt^ this geiie- 
losity. Ifa ! heie before ^le^ I’ll endea- 
vour to sound her afifectiniis. -Madam^as 
I am the ]‘)erson that have had 'lomc de- 
mands upon th(‘ gentleman of ^his house, 

I hope you’ll e\eu'^« me, if I lefore 1 enlarged 
him, 1 wanted to sec yfftirself. • 

Miss A'li/i. 'I’he f^iri'caiition v^as very 
imnecessaiy, sir. l^sfipjaose yiiiir w.Mits 
were only such irty ag^'iit had powei*Lq 
satisfy. • • . • • * I 

Sir It^i/. Parlly, madam. *Hut I was^ 
also willing you should lie fijly .ipjnised 
of the character of the gentleman you 
intended to serve. , • 

Miss Ridi, It must cq,mc, si^', with a 
vi'i'y ill grace from you J’o Ciii^uie it 
after what you have (lone, wbifld look like 
malice; aii^Ai-to spi^ak favourably of a 
character yob’ havi' ojipressed, would 
e's .e imtreaching yoiii own. And sure, liis 
tenderness, his humaibty|^his universal 
liiendship, may atoiu‘ for niAiiy faults. 

Sir \ViJ. That friendship, madam, which 
is esiTted in too wide a s[)heie,^)ca)mes 
totally useless " Oui luumty, like .rdrop 
of water, disa]i])eais when disused too 
widely. They who jifcteiid most to •this 
universal benevolence, are either dcceCvers 
or dupes : men who desire to ('ofer their 
pi ivale ill-nature ^y a ]fi i^ended i egard for 


gratitudc, my pleasure. ^ oijj ^oce before 
, you bnc who'lArbeen equally careful ^f 
' his interest , one,^ who has for some time 
been a coq;;ea]ed sjiectatoi of his follies, 
and only immshtd m hopes to reclaim 
him — 111 uncle ! • 

• Miss Rich. Sir William Idoneywood ! 
You ama/e me. How shall J conceal my 
confusion*^ I fe?i, sii, you’ll thiiikil liave 
been loo forw ard m my services. 1 confess 
I— « ‘ 

*Sir U'l/. Don’t make any ajiologics, 

• madam 1 only 'iinl* inysell unable to 

repay the obligation. Aifd yet, I have 
been trying ipy interest of late to sn ve you. 
Having learnt, madam, that you had some 
demands iqioii (.){.ven«menl , 1 have, though 
! unasked, been yciur MiltJtot there. 

I Misi Riih. Sii,' I’nir iiilmilpjy obliged 
! to your Milentious. ibit my guaidian lias 
' employed another ^ont I eman, wlio assures 
^ him of success. 

Sir Wil Vvdio? The im|)ortant little 
man that visits heie? 'I'nist me, madam, 
lit'’s quit e eouteinplible among men in 
, po^'ei, and utterly uiiahle to seive you. 

^V. 1.0 (ly’s jiromiscs ?ire mucli bettcT 
' known to peopl*e of fasliion, t’ ,ji‘ his- 
persou, 1 assure you. 

I Miss l\hli'. How have we lieen* de- 
: ccivcd ! As sure as ( an be, here he comes, 
j Sir I I'll. Does^ he? dsemembor I’m 
I to continue unknown. My return to I'hig- 
I land li'as not yet been made public. WiUi 
what imjuidtuce he ('iilcis I 


all; urmen who, reasoning themselves into 
false feelings, arc more earnest in puivuit 
of s[)lendid, than of useful virtues? 

JlAiss Rich. # am siir})iisc*(l, sir, to hcift 
one, who has probably bet^i a gainer j|y 
the jj|,)lly •f otheis,,so sevei tlr, i hj> censure 
oi it. L 

Sir WiJ Whatever I n/ haj'c gaiiied 
by fi^lly, madam,^mTi see i a<n willing to 
[Hvveiit youi losing by it. 

Miss Rnh Your ca^s for ific, sir, arc 
unnecessary, railways suspect those ser- 
vices which arc (Icnied whci% tliey arc 
w^anVed, anjj offered, ])crliaf)s, in ]to])es of 
•I' £Jo, Sir, my direcllcuis. have 

b('d7i gjp en,"' and 1 insist upon tlidr^being 
com])lie(l with, ^ 

► Sii /T// 'fl uni amiable wfim an ! ^ I can 
no I uger contaiu the e^res5jjo||s of nij 


i 

Killer I.np.'i'Y. 

T.of. lar' the (harmt -lit my thariol 
! diive off; I’ll visit to iii^ grace'-, iii a 
t chair. Miss Richland hje befoie me! 

Punctual, as usual, It' the calK of huma- 
I nky. T'ni very sorry, iriahang things of this 
kind should hapjien, especially to a man 
I have shown , everywhere, and carried 
amongst us as a jiarticulai actiiiaintance. 
j AIiss Ruh, 1 find, ^r. you have the 
j art ol making the Aiislorliiius of others 
I yt‘iir own. 

f.oJ. My denr rn.uhim, what can a pri- 
vate man like 1114;^ do? ()ne man can’t do 
e vet Jibing ; and then, I tlo so much in 
fills way ever 5 day. T>e( me see ; .some- 
thing ^nsiderable migfll be done for him 
, by sijiscription ; it could* not fail if 1 
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1 thing — a, coiibequcncc of foi^n— a kind of 
i 9 — I IjcUcyc tlic lady perceiVL^,*my nican- 


I 


carried lh|i list. I’ll undertake to down I l.of. Ay, tall enough lor a nKii(;hing 
a brace of dukes, tw(ii 'lo:^en lordsf and t regimen? ; hut then he wantcfl a some- 
half the lower house, at^niy own peril. I ' ' 

Sir Wil. And, after all, it’^ more than 
probable, sir, he might •reject the offer of 1 

such p^)werful patronage. • I * Miss Rich. .Pt' perfectly ; yOu courtiers 

Lof. Then, madam, what can we dc*? 1 can do any?lTmg, 1 see. 

You know I never make promises. In | ^Lof. My dear madam, all tins is but a 

truth, I once or twice tiie^l to do ^^mething ; mere exchange ; wudo greatei things for 
with him in the^wny of business ; but, as j one anotlTer everyday. Why, as thus, 

I often told his uncle, Sir William hioney- | npw ; let me su]?[)ose you the First Loid 

wood, the man was utterly imiiracticalTle. j of the^reasury; ygu have nn cinjiloy- 
Sir Wil. Ills iflicle^! then that gentlc-«i nient in j^'ou thaj J*want ; I have a jikiee 
man, I suppAe, is*a particular friend of in*mc that you want** d"vm^*here, do you 
yours • I Ilfere :,iijtciesl (?k both sides, few words, 

Lof. Meaning me, sir? — Yes, madam, ^flat, done and done, and it’s over, 
as I often said, iiiyiiea^ Sii William, you ■ Sir ITiL A thoughi sliikcs me. 
arc sensible k wcgikl (h^ anything, as far Now ywu mention .Sir Willjam lloney- 


as my poo* interest }^es, to serve your 
family : but what can be done J theie’s 
no prociiiing first-ia*te places for ninlh- 
lalc ahihties. ' • 

A/i.\s Rich. 1 ha\e heard ftf Sir W'^illiani 
lloneywood ; he’s abroad in employ- 
ment : lie confuk*! in your judgment, •! 
suppose. .• 

/.of. Why, ye^, madam, I believe ^ir 
'Willi, ^^hadsoflic reason to confide in my 
judgment ; one little reason, jierhajis. 
ARss Rich. T’rj^, sir, whaf wks it ? 


and as he seem.s, sir, an 
yours, you’ll be glad to 


wood, nwidam : 
ac(|uainU?nce o , ^ 

hear hf'h^arn^eil from Italy. 1 had it from 
' a fnend whbxnows him as well as he does 
me, and you may dcy>end o^ny informa-* 
tioii. • dP 

Lof The devil lie is ! If I had kml^!®": 
that, w'o slitMld Tiot have been qiiile so 
well acciuainted. [Asii/i. 

Sir Wil. lie is certainly returned; 
and, as j^iis gentleman is a fiiend of yours, 
he c^i be of signal service? to us, by intro- 


Lif. Why, madam —but let*U go no ' ducing me to him ; there aie some jiapeis 
further - it w as^J procured him his place. J^rclaAive t?‘ ymir affairs, that requiie dis 
Sn IJ'il. iTid yc)u, sir? -- - - 


L.of hhthei you or I, sir. ^ « 

J\/iss Rii/i. 'riiis, Ml. Loffy, was veiy 
kind indeed. ^ 

Lof. 1 did lovejiirn, to be sure ; he had 
some amusing-qualitie.s ; no mnn was fit- 
ter to be a toast-master to a club, or had 
a better head. ^ ^ 

/\fis<! Rich. A better head ? 

/.of Ay, at a Jiottle To be s*tire, he 
was as fliill as a elione spiiit ; but, hang 
It, h(^ was grateful, veiv gialeful ; and 
gratitude liides a multitude of faults. 

Sir UL/. He -m^ghl have, reason, per- 
}iaj)s. His ]>laee ii*jiretty considerable, 
I’m told. ^ ^ 

/.of. A trifle, a ni?re trifle among> us 
men of business. 'The tij^ilh is, lie wanted 
dignity to fill 11 ]) a greater.* 


^p*it(l||i and his insjic^ction. 
j MissWv/ch. This gentleman, Ml. Lofty, 
is a penson em*)lftyedjn iny affaiis : I 
know you’y seive us. 

.i,of My deal madam, I live but to 
seive y?>u. Sir William shall even wait 
i?j>on him, if you think yioper U) coni- 
n^iul it. 

^.Sir 

•saiy. 

must intioducc you, then, 
lei Vn? see- -ay, in two 


/;}•/. 




lat wdll quitt'* unimccs- 


(.’all ujion jnC 
days. 

Sir IVih Now^r the oppoitumty wall 
be lost for ever. • * • 

y.of. ^^J^dl, if it must b(' now, now let 
it be. Jhit damn it, tliat’s unforlintatC*; 
my Land CIi ig’s eiirsod Leiisac^ j^jpess 
coined on tins very hour, an ir^Fin 
Sir Wii. Dignity of ’pwson, yo!i | attend — another time — ^ 

nean, sir? Lm^told he’s muef about I ^Sir IVtl. A short letlei \o Sir William 


mean, 

my size and figure, sir. 


I will do. , 


1 
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Ltf- Vu sliall liave it; yet in niyj 7i(;«‘\Vhy, there it is: has no 

opinion, alcttoris a very bad way of going money, that’s but then, as he never 

to work ; /ace to face, that’s my w^y. said-At^/t) any request m his life, he has 

.S//- Wil. The lettei, sir, vvall»do qiiifb given themn bill, jbawu by a frieml of his 


to work ; /ace to face, that’s my w^y, 
.Sir JV/7. The lettei, sir, vvall»do 


as well, • , upon a merchant^m the city, whieh ] am 

Lof. Zounds! Sir, d(» pretend to get cliaiiL’ed ; (or you must know that 
direct me in the bu^ness of office? I am to go with them to Scotland myself, 

you know me, sir ? Who am I ? Sir \\il. llow'' 

hUss Rich. Dear Mr. Lofl^fc this re- Jar. It seem>Mhe young gcntleuiau is 
quest is not so inuth his as mine ; if my obliged lOr take a ddfeK 'it road from hi-, 
commainls but you despise my powei • mistress, .is he is to call upon an uncle of 

Lof. Indicate cv^.ttuie ! youl- com- his that lives *)Ul of the way, m older to 

marnis could e\(Mi < (ijifroKi debafe at nnd- l•})repale a iilace foi’ their ic;{e])tion, wlien 
night : to a ^o\^*i ^o ui^sliLutional, 1 aiu | fhey return; so they liavc b()ii(»\ved nu* 
all oliedicucc and tranquillity., .Ue shJll | from my imv-ter, a. tlie pro])erest [x uon 

have a lettei : wheie i-, my secretary ?t to .ittend the )oimg lady do\vn. 


] fiib.irdicu*! And yet, I lu'i^test 1 don’t 
like this waf of doing business. * I think 
iff spoke fust to vSi*- Williain-^-biit you 
will liave it so [A i // 7('///(^M iss Ri/il.md. 

Sir IVil {.l/oiic.) I la' hm^Jia*' - 'Fins, 

, loo, is one of my neiiliew 'j hopeful asso- 
ciates. () oiy, th«ii e()nst.jnt deceive!, 


test 1 don’t ■ Sir ILi/ To the Ihnd of maliimony' 
.s. • I think j A ])leasant journey.^ JaK'is. 
ii-^-biit you I Jii. Ay, but I’m oif>y to l*ia\c all the 
s Ri/il.md. ■ fatigiic'if'ui’t ^ 

|ia*' - 'Fins, ' Sn ll'i/. \yell, U’ may beslioiler, and 
peful asso- •le',s faiiguing,jlian yon miagnu J kno'.v 
It deceive!, | but too miah of tlie young laily’s family 


how' do all lliy^'ethn ts* to exalt, seive but i and coimcMons, whom 1 have seen .duoad 
sink us! 'Fhy lalsp colommgs, l^]^e\ 1 Ti^ve also disco vc'i ed llial INI iss Rn hlaiid 
those employtd to heightg^ beauty, only | i*- not mdifleuait to ^my lliouglitless ■ 
seem to mend that liloom w'lfu h they eon- m^^hew , and vvijl (aideac our, though I** 
tiibiitc t(» desiioy. Fin not dtsjdeased at fear m vain, to establish hiat Cfnf.'JPxioii. 
this mtenu'w : exposing this fel^nv^ iin- , Rut, coirn^ t^ic* letter 1 wait for mu,-,! be 
tnidence to the contempt It <U senes, may almost finished; I’ll letryon hiVtlier into 
be of use to my design ; at leas^, if he can ' my intentions, m tlie next room. | L\\.ciifiL 
reflect, it well be of usV [o Imnself. ^ ^ » 

A'///cr Jarvis ft ’ , ^ ACT Tl IE TOT KTTl 

Sir 11-, I. )Ic,w iwPjaivis « here's j .V, ,■//,* Ck.mkkr’s Mv/-, 

your maslei, my nephew ? • • 


J^r. At his w it s ends, I behev^ : ffe’s Lof Well, sine the ^dcwnl's m me of 
scarce gotten out of om* sciape, bul he’s late, for ruRnmg my bead into such defiles, 
running his heJid into aiiothei. as nothing l)nt ,1 gemus like* m\ own 

»S/;' fE//.* JIow .so ? 4 ^ I ccHild diaw me fiom was formerly 

<^h on sefc as hut ]u^l)C«fti cleared conteii^d to InisbaiKl* out my places and 
of the bailiffs, and now t's again cii- ; pelisioiis with some de|!fiee of frugality; 
gaging, tooth an^l ^ail, i^assHKing <?ld i hut, ciiisc* it, of )at(' 1 hri\t‘ gi\eii' awav 
( io<ikei .s sem to patch up a*clandc‘sliiu‘ the v hole (,()nrt*l\egisii*i m h'ss i mie than 
tch with the yonnir lady Ijjiat jjasscs they could print the titi,e-p.ige : yet, hang 
ni 1 e hoiisf* for |ns sist^. it, why scruptc a lie orilwo to come at a 

jr IV^. P:vei l)usy to .serve others.* ■ line gul,xv]ien T everj day tell a thousand 
^Jar. Ay, anybody but him^ir. 'Fhe fot notlimg. Tb'l ' t Hmievwood liuie be- 
yomTg coui»lc, it seems, are jusf setting , fore* me! ('ould Miss Richland have set 
; and he sup|dies/them | him at libcily? * 
witn nfthey for the iournev. * * . 

Sir Wil. Money! how ^ he able * M 
supply oijjieri, who ha^,scarce a»y for, Mr-tWoneywoocl, I’m to see yon 
• I * ^ ‘ abroa(| again. I find my capcurrencc 


* • 
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was not ^Accssary in '"our unfoTtnnate ( 
affairs. I had put thiifgs in a train to do 
your business; but it is not for Mfic to say 
what I ml ended doing. ^ • 

IIoii. It wa§ unfortunate indeed, sir. 
lUit wliat adds to my uneasine.^s is, that 
while you seem to be acquainted with 
my misfortune, I myself contun»e still a 
stranger to my bcnefactih*. 

l.of. JIow! not know the «frien^ that 
served you? T 

llou. Can’t gu<iss at the ])erson. 
l.of. Inqume. • * 

lion. I liave;^but all 1 can learn is, 
that he chooses to remain c concealed, and 
that all iiKpiiry must be fruitless. 

J.of. Must 1)0 fruTllcss ' 
llou. Absolutely frgifless. 

Lof. Sureoftlfht? 

IJoji. Very sure. • * 

LoJ. Then I’ll be vlamnt^l if you shall 
ever know it fiom me. • • • 

JIoH. 1 1 ow, sir ! 

Lof I su]ipose now, Mr. Iloneywoml, 
you think my rent-roll very consideraiife, 
and that I have,\ast sums of mon^y to 
throw away ; ij-mow you do. 'I'he woi4d, 
to be sure, says such thing', of me. 

Ihti. 'rhe world, by w'ht,l J loam, is 
no stranger to •your generosity. Hut 
where does this tend? * 

L.f Tc. mftliing ; nothing in the world. < 
The town, to be sure, when it mal^ such 
a thingais me the subject of^onversati<?n, 
has asserted, that I never yet jiatronised 
a man of merit. ^ 

I have ^leard instances to the 
contrary, even from yourself. 

Lof. Yes, lloneywood; and theie are 
instances to tfte contrary, that you sh?ill 
never hear from mfsclf. , 

Hon. Ha ! de?lr sir, jierinit me to a>k 
you but one question. 

Lof. Sir, ask me no (^lestious; t say, 
sir, ask me no questions; I’ll be damnecl 
if I answer them.* ^ * 

Hon. I will ask no further. My fiiend ! 
my benefactor ! jt is,*t fkiust be here, jflat 
1 am indebted for freedom, for honour. 
Yes, thou worthiest of ftif*n, from tjie be- 
. ginning I .suspected it, Was afraid 4o 
‘ return thanks; # which, if uni^^served, 
might seem ijeproaches. • 



► this, Mr# Honeywood : you treai me*very 
cavalierly. I do assure you. sir — Blood ! 
^r, caii’t a man be permitted tg enjoy the 
luxury df •his own feelings, w ithout all 
tjiis parade? . 

Hon. Nay^tla not attempt to conceal 
an» action that adds to your honour. 
Your looks, your air, your manner, all 
confess it.» * 

LoJ. Confess sit*! Torture it.self, 
sir, sh^ll never bring me to confess it. 
Mr. Ifoneyw’ood, f^havi' admitted you 
uppn teitns of friendshy). Don’t let us 
j ^i|jl out ; make i^c hap]>5^, cinid let this be 
I buried “irt oblivioh? You know I hate 
^ostentation ; you know I d(^. ^Come, 

' come, llonwywood, you know I always 
! loved to be a friend, and nbt a patron. 

I 1 beg tliij may mak« no kind of distance 
I betwe<*n us. 4’ome, come, you and I 
must be fncir^famihai-"- indeed we must. 

Hon Heavens! Can I ever lepay such, 
friendship? •Is theie^finy w’yj^— Thou best 
of men, can I ever leturn ane obligatiMj^ 

I 'Lof. A b^atc^le, a mere bagatelleT- 
i But I see yfw heart is labouring to be 
; grateful. YoV shall be grateful. It would 
I be cruel to disajipoint you. 

I /jjpw.^IIow ! teach me^he manner. Is 
, there any w'ay ? • 

I /.oj. F*om this monu'nt you’re mine. 

9 ¥ei my friend, you shall know it — I’m 
in iDve^ • 

Hon. And ca^ J assist you? 

/.of Nobody so well? 

: Hon. Ilf what maimer? I’m all im- 
pafiene^. 

^ Lof. You shall make love for me. 

Hon. And to whom .sf^all I speak in 
\|)iir favour * 

; l.of. "fo Jady wit^i wdiom*you#have 
great interesljB assure you ; Miss Richland. 

I V/a;/. dVIis^^ichliynU 
I lof. Yc^ Miss Ricnland. Shw has 
' struck tli^ blow up to the hilt in my 
i bosom, by ]u] null ^ • 

! ^lon. Heavens! w\as ever* anything 
more unfortunate! It is too much^o Jpe 
endurefl. • 

I 1 ^- Unfortunate, indeedn^t^^iii^t I 
can endure it, till you have opOReo* the 
trffair to her for me. Betv^jen ourselves, 
'^I thitik she lijffs me. I’m %ot ant to 
boast, llut*I think she • 
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]}on. fnclecd » But, do you Ifuow the 
person you apply to? 

Lof. V5b, J know you are hgr*frien 4 




Yet 1 wish ydu Acyild take the white and 
silver to be maitied in. It’s the worst 
luck in the world, in anything but white. 


andniine; that’s enough. To%ou, there- | I knew one Betfc Stubbs, of our town, 
fore, I commit the success of my passiorft | that was* married in red; and, as s,uie as 
I’ll say no more ; l/<t fneiifl^hip do the ; e§;gs is eggs, the brulegroom and she had 

rest. I have only to add, that if at .fny ■ a miff before morning. ^ 

lime my little inlercsl can be of service — J Olvi*. matter. 1 m all impatience 
but, hang it. I’ll npike no proAises— you ; till we aie out of the house, 
know my interest is yluirs at any time, j Bless me, madam, I had almost 

No apologies, my friend, I’ll not fie , fofgot the wedding ring !— The sweet 
answered; it shall ])eco., , ;.httle thing— I don’4 thifik it would go on 

lion, Open, .gc’^^'erous, imsuspeclRi^ ' my little linger. And whA if I put m a 
man! He luile thinks* that I Jove 1 «t gentleman’s night-eap, iimise of necessity, 
too; and with such an ardent 'passion ! - ^ madam? Hut here ^ Jaivis. 

But then It was evei but a vain and hope* .. • t» 

less one; my torment, my per‘^;ciition ! | • • • 

What shall 1 do? Hove, fricifc'lship; aj Ohv. O Jarvis, Sre J40U cowie at last? 

hopeless passion, a" deservintf friend! We havt been ready this half-hour. Now 
I.ovi', that has l)een jorn^edtor; a let’s lie going. Le^tisdy! 
fiiend, that has, perhajis, (ft.^rtessed bun- I Jar. Ay, tT) Jericlio; for we shall have 
"self to seivi^ne. ^t shall be so. Yes, 1 no gomg to St:otlaud this bout, 1 fancy. 

1 will discai^‘be fondling hcfpe from my ' 0 /i 7 \ How! what’s the matter? 

/)0 111, and exert all my iiilluence in his , •Jar. Money, money, is the matter, 
favour. And yet to set‘ he»»-'iii the ijosses- maflam. We have got no money What 
Sion of anothei !— Insup jVirtable ! But th^ plague do you send ^ne of your fool’s*^ 
then to betray a generous, li listing friend! eirand for? My*master? bill ufiwii the 
~ Worse, woise! Yes, I’m resolved.^ Let city is not worth a rush. Here it is;"' 

Mrs. (Iarfiet*may pm uy her hair with it. 


me l)ut ])e the instrument of tfieii^ha))- 
pmess, ami then (put a'countiy, where 
I must for ever 
own. 


desjiair of If^iding* my 

Enter ()r.ivi.\ and GyjK,c'SKT, udio 
a AIiNnii’ds' Box. 

Otiv. Pear me, I wish this journey \w-tc 
over. No news of Jarvis yet? J* believe 
the old jieevisV creature delays purely tt> 
vex me. • 

Gar. Wliy, to be sure, I did 

-‘ar him say, a little sny bing before 
ii(jar it tile 


hear turn say 
mamage would teach you/‘'^ 
better afterwards.*' • ^ 

(m 

h 


Oii 7 '. Undone! How could Honey- 
wood serve us so! Wlml shall we do? 
Can’t we go without it ? * 

%ya^ Co to Scotland without money ’ 
To ScotlamJ^without money! .Loril, how 
S(^)c i>eo])le understand geography! We 
might as w'^ell set sad Patagonia upon 
a cork jacket. 

Oln>. Such a disappointment! What 
agliase, insincere man your master, 
to serve 11s in this manner ! Is this his 
giiod-iAture ? • 

'Jar. Nay, don’t talk ill of my master, 


.,7 ,,, , r 11 i’ 1 madam. I wo^’t bear to bear anybody 

Otiv. lo ])e gone a full hour, though talk ill of him but nnself. - 
r had onlv to get a W'! chai^jcd in the • Gar. Bless us! now.I think on’t, ma. 

V' ini Tt/r T J* ' under any imeasi- 

6(/r 111 lay my life, Mr.^Leontine, n^ss: I saw Mi^. Leontine receive forty 

attriad twin^ n«i -miirn tn tin ic 4.#»ttinrr r /• , ■' 


■J 

t\^ice as much t(> do, setting guineas from his'fafher iiist bdb're h'e”se^ 
‘y'tT i ''<' “■'it left the Inn. 

w 1 w t ,r i A sh«.rt letter will reach him there. 

A^ell^let us be prepared for his , ‘ Otiv., Well •reTnembered, Garnet; 
g liowever Are fou surf you write ^himediately. Iftw’s this! Bless* 

ft- 1 ' i '’•'‘"'I ‘™™bles SO.T can’t write a 

. iNott.< stick madam- alls here. 1 word.* Do you Ivite, Garnet ' nd, upon 




second tlMight, it will be better you. ^ powder. But no matter, I believe we^shall 
• Gar. Truly, madan? I write and indite be pretty well shaved by the wjiy. [(7^/^/^. 
but poorly. 1 never *was ’cu^e at my ! Enter GarneT. 

learning. But I’ll do wh%t I can to | • Gar. .Undone, undone, maflam. Ah, 
])lease you. Let me s5e. All out of my Mr. Jarvis, you said right enough. As 
own iTead, I suppose ! • ^ sure as dea^lu^^. Honey wood's rogue of a 

Oliv. Whatever you please. dynken bullcr dropped the letter before he 

Gar. {Writwg.) Muster Qroaker — went ten yards from the door. There’s old 
Twenty guineas, madam? ; Croaker ]jas just picked it up, and is this 

Oliv. Ay, twenty will do. , I moment reading it to Jiimself in the hall. 

Gar. At the bar of the Tallibt ^ill , , Oliv. Unfortithate ! We shall be dis- 
called for Expedition — Will be blown covercM. 

up — All of tlaipe— C^Liick dispatch—* Gar. inadMn ; don’t be uneasy; 
Cu]:)id, the little god oflove. — I conclude can make neuhcf H^ad nor tail of it. 
it, madam, with Cuiiiil: Idove to see a , To bt; i^uie he %©ks as if he was broke 
love-letter end like jioetry. , loose from Bedlam aliout it, but he can’t 

Oliv. Well, well^ wltat you please, any- find whatsit means for all that. • O hid, 
thing. But^liox*^ shajl»\ve send it? I can he is c®ming this way all in.the horrors, 
tiust none* of the*servants of this family. 0//7'.*Then let iis leave the house this 

Gar. Odso, madjim, Mr. I lo/ley wood’s | instant,* for fear fie should ask further 
butler is in the nexbroorn; he’s a dear, ' qucstlojis. J[n the meantime, Garnet, do 
sweet man ; he’ll do anything for jne. . you write *and send off just such another. 

Jai. He ! the dog, he’ll certainly com- ^ {Exeunt. 

mit some blunder. He’s drunk and sobfcr * Enter^C'Rotim^. 

ten times a day. * Cro. Death and destruction! 

0li7'. No matter. Fly, Garnet? any- ' the hoirors^f c/fr, fire, and water, to be 
bod'’ we can t^ust will do.(Aji// G.'MtN^iT.) , levelled onl^' at me? Am I only to be 
WeU,’'*^Jarvis, now we can have nothing | singled out for gunpowder-plots, com- 
mode to inteirupt us; you.m^ay take uj) bujdibj^s, and conflagration? Here it is 
the tilings, and carry them on to the inn. — an incendiary letter •diopped at my 
Have you no haiuls, Jarvis? • door. “To Muster Cioaker, these with 

^ar. Softoahd fair, young lady. Yoi^ L,spced.” Ay, ay,* plain enough the direc- 
that arc going to be married, thir^ things j tiAi : all in the geniLiine incendiary’ spelling, 
can iK^yer be done too fast’ but we, that ' and a^cramp as the devil. “With sjieed.” 
arc old, and know what we are about, O, confound y®uf spe^d. But let me read 
must el()]v methodically, madam. ^ it once n¥)re. (Eeai/s.) “ Muster Croaker, 
Oln^. Well, liurc, if my indiscretions ' £» sone as yow see this, leve twenty 
were to be done over again—* — gunnffs at the bar of the Talboot tell 

^a;:. My life for it, you would do them * caled for, or yowe and |mwer cxjicretion 
ten times pv^, • Uowii up.’’ Ah, but too plain. 

Oli 7 '. Why will you talk so?^ If you ;^lood Jnd#unpowdgr in cvejy line of it. 
knew how unJiSi'iiy they make me— ! Blown uj® murderous dog! all^blown 
^ar. Very unh.appy, no doubt: I was tip! ^Eea^is ! what have 1 and my poor 
once just as unhap] ^y tv hen 1 was going ’ family dcxie, to betill*blown up? (A^eaE.) 
to be married cnyself. I’ll tell you a “ Our pockets are low, and money w^e 

stoi-y about tha?* * ' must hafe.’’ A)^there’s the reason; they’ll 

Oliv. A story ’ when I’m all impatience | blow us up, because they hgve got low 
to be away. * Was Ahtre ever such a dila- | pockets* (EeaE.) “It is but a short 

tory creature! * | time you have to consider ; fiir if this tfikes 

yar. Well, madam* if we must march, i wmd, the house will quicflybe^ of a 
^^hy, we will march, all. Thoi^h, , flame.” Inhuman monsteW*^|[^v*is up, 

^*odds bobs, we ^ave still forgot ^ne thing and then burn us! earthquake at 

we .should jievcr travel withofv-u case i Li^ion w’aft but a bonfire to it. (Eeaa^s.j^ 
of gM^razors, and a box oftshaving- | “ Ma^e«qui<Af disjiatclu and*so more 
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at present. But may Cupid, Uie little 
^od of !5ve, go with you wherever you 
go.” The hrile god of love! (Ai])id, the 
little god f)f love, go with inej tCo yoft 
to the devil, you and youi hWle Cupid 
together. • J’in so friglU‘^^^^‘^i* ^ scarce 
know whether 1 sil, •stand, or go. l’^‘r- 
hva])S this nioiuenl I’m trea<ling on lighted 
matches, hla/ing hnwistone, a^d bands 
of gun])ow(ler They aie prepanng to 
blow me ii]) into the floiids. Muulet! 
we shall be all buri^^ in our be#s ; we 
shall be all burnt in oifi' beds! • 

• * 
Kkjulant). •* 


^tiineJi€*ever iihowed anytlimg^ih his con- 
duct nhat seemeef particular. Sure lit- 
cannot njean to— ^)ut he’s here. 

Politer MoNhYWi )()!>. 

lion, f presumed to solicit this^" inter- 
view, madam, before I left town, to be 
]U‘rmitte4) 

Ml\s Ruh. Iiuhjed ! Leaving lowi^, sir? 

lion. \(is, madam; perhaps the king- 
dctjii. • 1 have presumed, 1 say, to desire 
the favour of this interview, — m order to 
^hsclose somellniig tvUich oi^- long friend- 
ship piompts. And yet iny ieais 

Ills fears' What are his 


, , Miss RiLh.% 

MissRh/i. Lord, sil, what’s tlie matter?* fears lo mine* {Acid.) We have indeed 
C/vc •Minder's the matter'^ We shall been long a«.(piamted,*sir ; very long. If 
all 1)0 blown u]) inoiir beds bcfoie morning. ' 1 lemembei, our tii^t n:ftelii?g j^vas at the 
A/iw Rit/i. 1 hojie^iot, sir. • | Fiencb ambassadoi s — •Do you lecollect 

('r(> Wdiat signifies w^iat you hope, ' Imw yoi#were pleased to lall) me upon 
madam, when 1 have a eei^ficale of it i my comi)le\io^i tlieiD? 
heie in my liand Will notluiig alaim my j . I/oii^ IVrlei^ly, madam: I presumed to 


family? Sle 
eating, is 1 


mig annealing, sleeping and 
wortv from niornmg till 


in my house INly insensible ertfw 
could sleep, though loa^cc^iy an earth- 
quake, and fry beef-steaks aba volcano 
A/ics Rii/i. But, sir, you have alarmed 
them so often alioady ; we have^io^mg 
but eaithquakef, famines^ plagues, and 
mad dogs, from year’s end to yijjii’s end. 


leprove you for painting ; but your warmer 
blushes soon convinced llie company that 
th^ colouring was all bom nntine. 

J/Aii Rich. And yel yyii only meant it 
m)jour good-nalnr 4 ‘d way, y^make me pay 
a cuinjilunent to myself. In tlif'^same 
manner yi^ii Janeed that mgbl witbAhe 
most awkward woman wi compnnv, be- 
cause yon* saw nobody else would take 


You 1 (‘member, sii, it is*uot above a mofitlj, i^er out. 

ago, you assured us of*! conspnacy ani^ng ! /Av^Ycs; and was rev\ aided the nc.vt 
the bakers, to jioison us in our brerm ; and | mglit, Iw dancing with the finest ,W’oman 

so kept the whol^ fanflif a week upon ' ■ ' • i-‘ -- . i i ^ . 

potatoes. • 

Cio. And potatoes w^ere loo good 
them But w'hy do 1 stand talking here 


- — 1. ^viui I uv.imm.,111. iia:? Miict 

wnlh a girl, wh*n I should be facing the*! lected the errors of a first impression. 



xlemusg 
Jujeellars, 
below ; 
^hat ifb 
ie» wundows. 


in company, whom I'vcrybody wished to 
lak^ out 

Miss Rich. AVcll, sir, W you thought so 
then, 1 fear*)'oiir judgment has since cor- 
lected the errors of a first inmression. We 
geiferally show^ to most ad^^ntage at first. 
Our sex^are like poor fl-adesmen, that ]nit 
all^*lheir best goods to *1)6 seen at the 
windows 

Hon. The flrsbimpression, madam, did 
ind(.*ed deceive me. I « 4 \[)ectcd to find a 
woman with Ml llie fniflts of conscious 

- w ; flattered beauty; T i*pectcd to find her 

hv.Llktll"/'’ i vam aiKlnisoli nt. •Ikt every clay lias since 

1 ' winii-e. , tausUl inclliat it is possibletoiiossess sense 

"'Ilhout pride, an« beauty without alTec- 
e\tri^cR!|^r^^TTLit Honey wood has desired , tabon.* . , 

an interview Mjgh mein private. Wha^, M,ss i^ch. lliis, sir.^s a style very 

, can he mean, or, rather, wliAraean% this. , unusuakVilh Mr. Honeyw/iod • and I 

palpi|t.on%thi|approaclf- Itis ^le first M.ould ^e glad Ip h^ow why^frims 


enemy willu^ul? 
search thejioiisc. 
to see*lf there he 
and above, m 

matclK's be llirowtl vviiivm.»vys. 

^ I all the fiiv’s be put out, and let the 
eih ue be drawn out in^e yarif, to play 
" .n the lic^i^e in fase of m cessity. [ At*?. 
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Miss Rich. Mr. Honey wood, Igt me 
tell you, that you wronj^ my sentiments, 
and yourself. When I fftst applied to 
•yoiii fr^eijdship, I expected ‘advice and 
ft ; but now, sir, I see that it is 
to^^vi^ect happiness from him, 

5 necn so -bad an economist of 
and that I must disclaim his 


assistancft 
in vain 
\^1 k) has 
his own 

fiieiidsln^ who ceases to be a friend to 
•himself. , \Exit. 

• lion. How IS* this ! she has confessed 
she hfved liim, .^^.1 vet she seemed to 
done any- 
; 1 

ftehev^‘ .not : ye 4 ,» after alT, these things 
should not be done by a third jierson : I 
should hi^e s])ared hei confiisiPm. My 
friend 4 n]> carried me a littl® too far. 

• 

E^jiUt #’R()AKFR, \oitli the Letter ni Jus 
Mus. C'koakkr. 

]\fr<i ( ro. 11a! ha I ha! And so, my 
viO^tl 


attempts tto increase that vanity, t»hjch his^ 

•owm lessons have taii^it me to despise. 

//oil. 1 ask pardon, ftiadam. .Yet, from 
our long fnendshi]!, T presu^ned I might 
have some liglit to offPr, without offence, 
what*you may refuse without o^fendinj^. 

AJiss Rich. Sir! I beg you’d rellect ; 
tliough, I tear, I shall scarce ^have any 
power to refuse a ic<niesl of yoifrs, yet 
you may be jircM^ipitate : con'^der, sir. 

iJou. 1 own my rasliness ; but as^ pjead 
the cause of fiiemlshiji, of one who loves 
— don’t be i^larm(^l,*ma(lam — wdio lovA , pait in displeatourP. Can Ihavei 
y<ni witli the most ardent ])nssion, a\ hose ^ thing 1 o rcproacii Tmy>Vlf yvith ? 

whole happiness is placed 141 you ' • ' " - 

Miss Rich. I fear, sir, 1 shall nevei (indg 
whom >ou mcan,*by hhis description of 
him. • • • 

Hon. ;fh, maflam, it but too jilamly 
points linn out ; tfigiigh he sliotld be too 
liundile himself to irn;e hisjuetensioiis, 01 
you loo modest to iindeist^iul tht^n. , 

Miss R/<h. Well; it would be affecta- 
tion any longei to pi eteiid ignorance ; and 
I wall own, sii, I have long been tn^ju- 
diced m Iin favoui It was but nat%nal to 
wish I o make ^iis heartgnine, as heseejned 
hinist’rt Ignorant of its value 

IJou, I see she rihvayj loved him. 

( i iiite.) I find * madam, you re already 
sensible of his wan th, his passion. How 
hajipy Is my^ffteiid, to be the favouiite of 
one until such sense to dlstlngui^^ menC 
and silk'll beauty to lew'aid it ’ ^ • ' 

A/is.s Ric/i. Your friciitf, sir! What 
friend? 

Ho/i l\Ty bc'ft friend — my friend Mr 
Lofty, madam • 

j]/iM Rich. He, sii ! 

Hon \ es,*he, madam. He is, indeed, 
what yoiii wairnftst washes miohl lia\e 
formed him ; ;?nd to his othci (]iiahties 
he adds that of the most passionate 1 egard 
for you. • 

Mii.\ Rich. Aj^ia/cment No more of 
this, I beg you, *.ir. • 

Hon, I see yoflr confusion, madam, 
and know how^ to ii^eiijTiet it. And, iftiice 
1 so plainly read the language or your 
cart, shall I make nmy friend hap 
communicating )our .s^nhiiiiients ? • 

Miss Rnh. Ly no means \ 

” ' li 


fni3in <^. ) Ha ! ha ! ha ! 
eai, It’s your supreme plea- 


dear, It’s yoiii supngme wid^that I shouH 
be cpiite wretiheil upoife^fliis occaMon 
Ha ! ha ’ 

Cro. 

And so, mvi de 

sure to gi\e me no better consolation ? 

Mii^C'ro Positively, my dear; wdiat 
is nils incend^aiy siulf^nd trumpery to 
me*'' Oiii house may travel through the 
guf like file housc“*of Loretto, foi aught I 
caih, if [ am to b^* miserable in it. 

cV'^ Would to Hea\en it were con- 
verted into a Iffiffse of, correction foi your 
benefit ! • Have we not everything to 
akirm iis? rerlmps this \ cry moment the 
tiageiTy is beginning 

* A/rs Cro d'hen let u»ieseive our dis- 
tress tilj th^krising of the cu»tain, or give 
rjiney theyg,vant, au*l have done 


»HJSS I ill tlllikm 

Them tje r Jnc 
with them,® 

• them, my money' - And 

])ray, w’hn4 right h,f\A‘*lliey to my igoiiey? 

A/rs Cio. And piay, what right then 
have yoiT to my^mod humour? 

. Cro. And so your gdod hm»our advises 
me to tunt with my money ? Why then, 
to telj your good humour ^ piecc*of*my 
miMil, I’d sooner part watU uY :^vife. 
Here’s Mi. I loneywxiod he’ll 

,^say to It, My deal llon^w'ood, look at 
:<iow^ you thisjiiicendAry letter, droiiped at my door.# 
^ • It wd^J liee/.(*\ou with^terrft- ; i^d yet 



’^on Lxeuse me, I must ; 
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-can reac^il, and '^malict it we cannot oppose if, •and not 
: make'the incendir^’s pen as fatal to oui* 
h's. Cro. Ves, and so will Mr. Honey- ! repose as«lhe liighwayman s pistol, 
cj , • then you think I’m quite 

1 Till T 1 1 9 • 


lovey* her(i can read il - 
laugli ! 

Mrs. 
wood. 

Cro. If he does, I’ll suflcr to Ite hanget^ right? ^ 

the next minute in the rogaefe^jJace, that’s Jlon. I*crfectly right, 
alp • • Cro. A plagi,ie of plagues, we can’t be 

Mrs. Cro. Speak, Mr. 1 loneywood ; 1 both rigkt ' ought to be sorry, or I 
is there anything iiRfle foolisli^than my^ I ought to be glad.* My hat must be oh my 
husband’s fright iipfiri this occasion ? ’ j head, or ni)fc hat must be ©ff. 

Hon. It would not become me to decide^ ! Mfs. Cro. Certainly, in two ojiposite 
madam ; but, doubtl^, the greatf^ess of; opinions, if one be pei^ectly reasonable, 
his leirors now v^ill»bTit Invite •them ^o fhe othei can’t be p?r(Jectly ijghl. 
renew theii viilauy aliotliyr time. Hon. And why maym^t both be right, 

M}s. C) 0 . I told y(fLf he’d Ji© ^if my madam? Croaker m earnestly seek - 

opinion. •mg redrcs.s, and you in waiting the event 

Cro 1fov\\ sir ! do you maintain that j with good hiimouil Jlay, let me see the 
I should he down under such aii*injuiy, lettei again. 1 lft\^e it.* "lliis letter re- 
and show neither by iiiy tears, ijor com- ' quires twenty guineas tolie left at the bar 
plaints, that 1 have sonactlwig of tln^spirit of the Trftliut mu V*t be indeed an in- 
• ' cendiary lettei* whaHifyou and I, sii, go 

You ought to Iheic ; rfiiid, vv^cn the v\riter conies to be 
paid for his expected booty, seize him ? 

Cro. My dear friend, it’s the very thing ; 
the ^ery thing. While I walk by the 
C)o. Ay, whose opmum ^lie of now? ' do*)r,*y'ou shall ]danl y()uj;sclf in ambush 
Mrs. Cro. But don’t yoif think that neawlhobar; bursWmt upoi^tl'K* mi^(^*eant 
laughing olT our fears is the best w’ay? ’ ’ . ^ ^ • . 


of a man in me ? 

Hon. Paidoii me, sir. 


make the Ion 


complaints, i^you desire , 
iclfPirest way to have rediess ; 


re^'ss. ThiT^ir est way to have rediess 
is^m be earnest m the py^rsu^of it. 


Hon. What 1^ the best, niada|pn,|(ew 
can say; but I’ll maintaiii«it to be a very 
wise way. ^ 

Cro. But w'e’re talltmg of the 


Surely the best way isio lace the ^ 
in the field, and not wait ^ill he i)m 
us in our tery bed-chaniljer. 


b&t*. 

iitmiy 


isa*eai 

j like a masked battery ; extoit a cojffession 
at once, ai4.1 hang him uj) by.surjijise. 

Hon Ves, but I woukl not choose to 
exercise t(to much severity. It is ’my 
uxim, sir, that crimes gciwrally punish 


- 'ly 

uiuleis 


^ax 

then 


}iems(^'es. 

AVelljJ^iit we may upbiai<i him a 
j little, Isn])])ose? ^ 7 / onita/ly. 

Ifon Why, ^ir, as to the bftt, that — J 9 i)n. Ay, but not punish him too 
that’s a veiy wise W'ay too. * rigidly. • 

Afr.'t, C'io. But can anything lie more 1 Cro. Wefl, well, leave that to my own 
absurd than to*doiible our disli esses hy*i benevolence. 

ourappreheflsums, andputit^i tlj^*p<)vve|| Non. Well, Ido; Inil ifmember that 
scmwl ten | universa] benevolence Is the fiist law of 
natftre. • 

[Jijcatnt I loneywood rt;/f/Mis. C'roakcr. 


ir (iisl 

% 


1 nient us ? 
liiifj moA* 


of evi^py l(Tw fellow^ that 
words of wretched spelling, tj 
Hon. Without ^dojibt 
absurd. * « 

Cl 0. I low, ’ would it not be more absurd 
to lespise rattle till#e are bit by the 
snake ? • * * 

Hon. Without doubt, perfectl^J absurd. 
if 'rhe%you are of my opiniopi? 

J^Bs?%yo. And you reject mine ? 

Ho7i. Heaves forbid, madam! No,< 

^ sure, no ' • 

yourai 


Cro. Y es ; and piiy univ crsal benevolence 
will hang the dog, if ^le had as many 
necks as a hyefra. • 


*, ACT THli FIFTH. 

Scen^ — an Inn. 

I ^ Enter O A and J Alt VIS. 

, w . , - 1 Oliv. JN ell, we have^ot safe to the i 

rysoiimg can l)e,more just«han inn, lialever. Now. if thf iwM-dja’' I 

We^o|ght certainly fb iJespise w'ere rt«idy 
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yirr. *l4ie horses aje just finislfirp thei* 
•oats ; and, as they are got to Be mar- 
ried, they choose to laivC their •own time. 


You are for ever ^dving wrong 1 you war^out of danger, was* too gieat to 
)tiyes to m^ impatience. [ resisted. 1 could not help coming to 

sec you sj^t c^uL, though it exposes us to a 
^iscoveiy. 


Leon. 


Enter Leon tin K.« 

My dear Olivia, Iny anxiety, till 


moti|^es to m^ impatience. 

Jar. Be as impatient as yoft will, ^he 
horses must take their own time ; besides, 
you don’t ccmsider, we have goU*io answer 
from our fellow -travellfir yet. If we hear 
iiothing from Mr. J^eontine, we have only 
one way left us. X 

Ohv. What w,ay? 

Jar. 'I'hefway Iconic again. * 

Ohv. Not so, I have made a resolution, 
to go, and nothing .shall •induce- me to 
break it. • 

Jar. Ayj resolutions are well kept, 
when tlKy jumjf wil^j fnchnation. How- 
ever, ril go hasfen things without. And 
I’ll call, loo, at the»bar, to see f[ anything 
should be left for u* thei'fc;. Don’t be in 
.such a plaguy hurry, macUin, aiid»we shcsJl 
go the faster, 1 piomi^e you. [E.r/t. 

Enter Landlady. • 

iMnd. Wlini ! Solomon, wliydcTii’t you 
mcw'ij*' Pipe*, and tohnceo for the Ifamb 
there.-— Will nobody answer? To the 
Df'lphin : cpiick. The A<igel has been 
outrageous ihislialf-hour. 1 )i(l yom lady- 
ship call, maejam? * 

Ohv. N(f, madam. 

Land. I find, as youTe for ^'otland, 
madajw — But that’s no bu^ness of nTine; 
married, or not married, 1 ask no questions. 
To be sur^‘ we had a sweet little (^uiple 
set off from thi? two clays age^ for the same 


Ohv. May everything you do prove as 
fortunal^. Jndecsd, Leontine, we have 
been most cmelly .disappointed. Mr. 
Honeyvsood’s bill iqion the city has, it 
seen^, been proUkted, and we have been 
utteily»at a lo*ss hc^w to iiroceed, 

I * Leon. How ! an»ot\cr pf his own too. 
l*Sure., be coulcT-iiot mean to deceive us? 

Oln>. Depend upon his siiicei ity ; he 
only mistook the desiie for*the* jiower of 
scTvirtgus. But let us ihmJc no more of it. ’ 
X behave the })os^-chavse ‘is ready by this. 

LMifd. Nc^t quite yet : and, begging your 
laclysbip’ir^iarclon, I don’t think yourlady- 
slnp cjuife icady ioi the ])Ost'Chaise. The 
north road is a ^old madam. * I 

have a drop in tlteboui^SW as piettj^-asp- 
•beny as ever was tipt over longue.^ just 


a Ihimbl 
stoniacli. 




II ft kcT]) 
L'o be suie, 


the wind off your 
the last couples we 


had here, they said it was a peifect nose 
gay. ^h-cod, 1 sent them both away as 
gRocl-nalurcL^— U]) weib the blinds, round 
w enl I jie wheels, and drive aw^ay post-boy, 
was the word. • 

. • Enter Lroakkr. 

Cro. Well* while ¥iy friend floneywood 
is u\>on*the post of danger at the bar, it 
^ust he my laisiness to liave an eye about 


]ilace. 'fhe gentleman, for a tailor, w'as,^! me here. H think 1 know' an incendiary s 
to be sure, as fine a spoken tailor as ever | look ; lor whe rever ihc^devil makes apur- 
blew froth fi^m a full pot. And the jfiung | chasc^ lieAever fails to set Ifis maik. Ha ! 
lady so bashful, Tt w'as near hay" an hour ] who bav,*ehere? ^My sonandflpughler! 
before we coiiicl get her to finish a p^pt of What ca^^hey be doing here? 

ell yoit, niaclam, it will do you 


raspberry between us. 

Oliv. But this genllftman and I aie not 
going to lie mawiech 1 assure you. 

Land. May fte jiot. That’s no business 
of mine; for certain, Sccitcli marriages 
seldom turn out.- fl'ifcre was, of in^ow'ii 
kncnvledge, Mi^s^ Macfag, tlial married her 
father’s footman — Albpk-a-day, ^she and 
her husband soon pirtpd*, and now J^eep 
separate cellat» in Hedge-lane^ 

A .very pretty picture oJ what lies ' 
. , t [AsiJe. j 


good ; > think 1 know’ by this tin^e what’s 
gdod fjgr the north road. It’s a raw night, 
madam. — Sir , 

L.eon. Not a ilrop hiore, ^ood madam. 
1 shoiA:! now^ take it a.s a g'-eater favour, 
if y%n\ hasten the horses, tfor I afn afraicl 
t(\be seen myself. 

Land. That sH'.dl be. clWe. • Wha, 
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bcf^i u in fj|ar, should end in repgitancc. | , 
- I'ivcry momeiU we stay increases oui ‘ 
danj^er, ami adds to my a|)])iehensujns 
Leon. Tlieie’s no danj^er, truj^l 'no, my'j 
deal, theic can lie nom*. If I lo.ieywood^i 
lias acted with honour,and*lv^lit jny father, 
as he ])roini.'.ed, ni eiirployinent till we ap 
out of dangei, nothing t^an intenupt our , 
journey. ^ a ; 

Olii’. I have no ■^h’luht of Mr Honcy-'j 


Cl O' ‘Possible! Why, he’s iii^fiie house 
now, 4r ; more anxibus about me than my 
own son, nr. 

Leon Tliui, si], he’s a villain. 

Cto. ilow, small ’ a villain, because he 
talyes mosS: eaie ol your lather? I’ll not 
bear it. I tell \ou I'll not bear it. I lone)* 
wood IS a/'iiend to the family, and t’ll lu^ve 
him lieated a-, sul'Ii. 

Leon. 1 shall study to vfpay his fnond- 


wood’s sincenty, and even his desiie to , .sliij^ as^^it desei ves. 
serve us. My leais aiv ^ from vmii l.ithei’s i i'ro. Ah, loi^ue, if you knev.* how 
susjiicions. A mind^.so ihsposed to be t^.iriieslly lie entered' mlo injj i^nets, and 
alarmed wilhoul a cause, uill be but too ; [lointed out the means to detect them, you 
leady when theie’s a re.f^on , « i ^ ' would love linn as 1 do {/I ety ^oiUionf, 
Leon. Why, let linn, w hen we aie out of fEtop Jtun i) f ne .ind fur) ' tlicy h.ive seized 
his pouiV. Ihit belie\e me, (^.Iivia, you ' the iiiceiuliai) llidy Iniii- the vill.nn, the 
h.ive no j^ieatm'asoidto dread Ins Veseiit- j iiuendiary in view? ^ Stop hiin’ stoj) an 
nient. 1 lis lepmint;; tgnjier, as itUm s no i nii endiaiy ! ainuideiei ' Stop Inin ! \E\i(. 
inaniiei ofinjui) to luni'^elf, io will it pever j O/n’. (fh, in\ leiioics*! What can this 
doliaim toolheis I le only ^‘;eK'o keep I tumult nu‘an ? , a 
himself employed, and scolds foi Ins pii- j • Z/u//.* Some ^u‘w niaik, 1 .siipjiose, of 
vate aiiinsenn^ll^ « ^ i Mi. 1 foneywood'ssiiKeiity, Ihit w'e sh.ill 

0k7'. I doiiTknow tlTat; but, I’m sine, ! have sati.sfartion . he shall ^nve me instant 
on ^mie occasions, it maizes him look mos*! j .satisfaction. 

shockm^rly. . (,//;. It jyji,s( n,)t be, V’v Leontine, if 

Cfo {Di\<o7'enny Jiin!\(//.)*\\ii\v does ' you rvalue my esU^'in or lyy happiness, 
he look now?- How does he look now? I Whatevei be oui late, h r us not adff'^uilt 
C/i7>. Ah! ^ ii ^ I to oui mi.sjorjimes Considei tlial " 

Lioti. Umlone? « ' 

i'>o. How do I look now? .‘^ir, T am ! 
yoiii \eiy Inimble seivaiiV Madam, I 
yoins. What, you aie ^oinp; off, are)»Ki? | 
llicii, fust, if you ])lease. l.iKe .i w^Oid or 
two Irom me v\ itli yvu lit ^ou y<>u d'< II 


fc»ur 

imioceiice uill slioitly be ill that we hav'e 
left us. N All niusl forgive linn. 

Leo 77. Koiitue liiin ' he not in 

every u^anc(‘ lietiayedus? Konerl me to 
boi^ow money f loin hiiii, nlmh apyeuis a 
meie link to delav us; promi'-ed lo keoj) 


me fns( wlieie you are goiin,;; .lul when j my tuther eiiga^md till ue were out 
you have tide! me that, perhaps I^shaK I dariuei, and here hr()iii^dit«l)ini to the very 
know^ as little .is J did helore. ■ .scene ol oiii Vseape? 

/.eon. Jf that ♦•.e so, oar answer inii^ht ^ O//?'. Don’t be pieciintale. We may 

but increase* v<*nr ilisjdeasir-' < k „ ...i . .. 'J 

addiii^^to yi^ui inforiiiatioii. 

L'7v 1 want no inloi niatio: 
puppy: and }ou tocc «eood 
I’ n 


sujn\ Y 

i ' 

lomiroin 

nP'laui 


yithoiit^, yet fee mistaken. 


Riroin you, 
^['lani what* 
answa-rJiaveyou^rntT i*h ’ [A osiotlhont^ 
.S'A */////') rethink ] heal d a noise. My 
IneiK ' [ t ouey Yood ,vv itho/i lias fte seized 
the i.iceiRliaL'y? Ah, no; fornowllieai 
no moie un’t. 

ZboA Honyvvvood without ! Them, sir, 
it n that directed y m 
hitlieik f 

('jo No, sii,^ftt vvais Mr. Honeywood 
vcouducled huhea, ^ 

< Is It po:^ible? ** * 


! Z'w/ai' l^Tistboy, Jarvi.s; 

'lIONl'.VWouD vnlti'Diy sooJi aftej . 

Post Ay, niask'r, we have him safe 
enough. Ifeie is the t'liecndiaiy dog. 

I in entitled to •the lewarri: I’ll lake iny 
I oatli 1 saw him ask lor the money at the 
1 bar,tand then run ft.r»'l. 

IJou. (’ome, bung liim along. Let us 
' see Inm J.et hinit learn to blush for his ' 
' his njjstake.) Death! 

iwhat’s heie? Jarvis, Lc^^ntiiie, Oh via’ 
V\hat cairall tins mean? ^ -l'' 

^Jaj- ^Vhy, I’ll t jh you what .,is : 
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Do but hear me. , 

Cro. What, }ou intend to* bring ’em 


that I v.'an', an old fool, ar\d thaf#you ar^ 

I my master — that’s al?. ) 

lio}i ('onfnsion! * , i off, I suppose? I’ll hear iifilhing. 

I con Yes, sir, I find ytn have kept • {i^Iadam, you seem aT least calm 

youi word wit'll me. fVftersiicli l)asencs.s, i enough 'ai hear reason. 


I wolider how you can venturt/to see the 
man you have injured? 

JIoji. My dear Letmlme, by my life, 
my lionoui - • 

Lcott I’eaci*, peace, for ,shame; and 
do not eoiiLinue to aggravate baseTies^ by 
hyjiocri.sy. 1 l<pow}ou, sn, I know you 
J/on W^iy, wtyi’f you heai me? l>y 
all that’s just 1 knew not — 

Leon, ilear you, sir ! to^whal purpose? 
1 now see tliroiigli all your knt'^arts; youj; 
(,'vei coinplyuiig whli ffvery ojumoii ; your 
novel retusfn^ Xny i^ei^uest : youi friend- 
ship as c^unmoit as a piostitute’s favours, 
and as fallacious ;• those, siiV-have long 
boon contoniptihle V) the woild, and aie 
now poifeolly so to mo - • • 

//on I la! conlemptible to the world! 
that leaches me. [Asn/c. 

Leon. .\ll the seeming siiicciity offoni 
juofossions, 1 yow find, woio only«alluro- 
ments lo bej^ra) ; an^l .all \our seeynng 
regn‘\-for then consequences, only calcu- 
lat'd to co\ei the cowardic;c of youi lieail. 
Diaw, \illam!» 

Knter ( '*’0\KFK, out of Inral/i 

Cro Where is tlu' \illain? Where~^ 
tlie y^jt'eii diary? {Seizing the Tostifoy ) 
Hold him fast, the (log : helias (he gallows 
in his face Come, you (l<>g, coT^fess; 
confess all, anc>hang yourself. 

/bsA Zounds' maslei, \Hial do you 
throttle me for 

Cio ( I^ea% ng him. ) Dog, do you i c«.is( ? 
do y(ju resist? • 

7bi/ ZouTuls! master, Thn* not 

there’s the man that we thought w 
logiie, and tiiiiis out •to be one of the 
company. ^ 

('ro. How t • • 

//on. Ml. (’lo.Tlvei, we hn\t* all been 
under a strange misj|i\l«'..‘ heie ; J find ithere 
IS nobody g,niity ; it 'vas all an erroT; en- 
tiiely an error of our ■(•wii. 

Cro. And 1 say, su,*^tl¥il youle in an 
error; for thci^As guilt and dcAible gndt„ 
a (lamned Jesuitical, ^(fstileutial 
must liavc^prooi of i1^ • 


0/i7>. me. * 

^ I/on. (io*od Jarvis, let me then exjihiii 
it to you. 

yiar. ’^Vliat signifies explanations when 
■the thing IS done? , 

• I/ou. Will I'jobody hear me? W\ts 
there* evia siich^ka set so blinded by 
jiassioiwand prejiiThce? ( '/'o the Postboy. ) 

^ My good frieiui, 1 ificriev^ you’ll be sur- 
Y>nseJ,,when 1 a.^uie you — 

/hiA Sure me nothing- I’m sure of 
nothing b^il a good heating. • * 

C}i\ (. ome then you, madam, if you 
evei hi§])c for any favour oi foigivcuess, 
tell mcsineeredy all you know of this affair. 

0n7\ yiyiapiuFy, sir, Tm but too much 
the cause 'of )our susjjicioiis ; you see 
befoie you, sir, thalwilli false lui?- 
teiices ha*s stepjifd inf^tWair famih' to 

beiiay it; not \our daughtei 

( 'ro. N (‘^ny^laugliter ? 

0/i7\ N%>t yom daughter —but a mean 
decei\er- who - support me, I cannot- - 
^/oi^ Help, she’s going; give her air 
Ay, :y, take (hSi young woman lo 
the air- 1 would not hurt a hair of her 
Jit.ad, wnose exei* daughter she may be — 
vT^ so bad as tha^ neither 

^ * \L\\ cunt at/ but C roakei . 

Cio. Yes, yl'^, air-^ out ; I now see the 
whole affair: my son is eilhei married, oi 
^ing to be so, to this lady, whom he 
imposed upon me as his sister. Ay, eei- 
tainly so; and yet I dc'ii’t find it afflicts 
e so miiejias one might tluiik "riieie’s 

.. ft... ..f misfor- 

them 


s lainiy so ; aim yet i cic'*i t iinci it : 
ic«.ist ? cme so imiekas one might tluiik "1 
rllie ad}an*'fce of fretpng away our n 
^t* he ; tunes ber^thand ■ w e never fec^ 
as* the hen yiev y'lme • 


JinU r Mi^s Rlci 1 1 ,\ND anJ Si R Wit.LI AM. 

‘Si} J }*i/. Put Jiow do^you Pnow, madam, 
yiat m^ nephew’ inteifds setting off from 
thi." jil.'/e? 

/l/i.'s f\/(h. My maid .-^sured *ne he 
w.'j^ come to this inn ; and m^YW|J|^now- 
ledgc of his intending king- 

dom, suggested the rest. 0*But what do I 
see|! my guardian here before us ! Who,* 
my d^iT*sir, CRuld have^xpelted greeting 
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you here? to what accident do we owe 
this p^easute? • 

Cro. To a f«ol, I ])olie\e 
y|//rr Rieii. liul 
you come ? 

C)0, To play the ff)oI. 

Miss Rhh. Jhil AVJlJi wlioTir^ 

Cro. With eater fools than myself.* 

Mi\s Ruh. I'A plain, * 

Cro. Why, Mi lloiicywood* biougliU| 
me here, to do nolfiinij wow I am heie* 
and my son is i^oini,^ ^o he marriei to f 
don’t know vvlio, lhaltis Jieie ; ^so now 
you arc as wise as^«l qjhi. • 

Miss Rhh Manied whom^ sii ? • 

( >0 'lb Ohvi.1, iny dautihtei,*as T took 
liei to Im‘ ; i)ul who the devil she is, or 
whose dau^di^,ei she is, J knoi^ n<i more 
than the man in the moon, • 

Sir WtJ. 'I'lieii, sir,*l can infotin \ou; 


I 


• Enter IIoneyvvood^ ^ 

• IfoiV UbstinMe iiian, still to persist in his 
oulra^ ' insulted l»y him, despised by all, 
to u hat purpose did«| 1 now bejin to grow contemptible, even 
* to myself, flow hime I sun^ by too great 

an assidiii^ to please ! Jiow have It'iver- 
taifcd all my abilities, lest the aj)probation 
of a single fool should escape me ! But 
all isnowfover ; ^ have survived my ye- 
putation, my fortune, my friendships, and 
nothinn remains heueeforward for me but 
sobfude and repent anee. 

, Miss Rich. Is It tuic, Mr. lloncywood, 
that you aie setting off, wifliont taking 
leave <;»f youi friends? Tlic leport is, that 
you aic qiii-tiing England. Can it he? 
j Hon. Yes, madn<n ;#and though I am 
so unhajipy as to have under your 

re, yet, tii.-tnU JUrtven, 1 leave 


and, llioiigh ;i stranger* yel*yoii sl^xM find 
11 hunily.* *11 will be 


me .1 friend to youi 
i^iou^di af pix^'nt to fissure you. 
both m poi^^lir hirfli and f(frt 
v< 


that 
line, the 


lispleasure 

you to happiness ; to owe nlio loves' you, 
and deserves youi lovT : to one who has 
|)owei to piociftc you afibienee, and genc- 
rosily id improte your en)i>yinenl of it. 
Miss Ruh .And are )on sure, sir, that 
)U^k hidy IS at least your son’s cquai ! thoi gentleman you mean is what you 
Ueinglefl byhei father, #ir ^nes Wood- (h‘.,efl^>e him? 

ville- -■ . I Hon. I have the best ns^irances of it — 

Cio. Sir James AVoodville! What, of I Ins serving me. ife docs ifideed (^pserve 
the west? 1 tlie highest ha]>])iness, and that is in your 

Sir IVil. \\o\\\% left by bun, lTa)^to ' power to cbblTM. As fo^ me, weak find 

j wavering 04^ 1 have been, obliged by all, 


the larc of :i mereenary fMetcli, whose 
only aim was to secuic Iwi fnituiit to lii4>i- 
sell, she was sent to Kiaiicc, under |gk?- 
lenec of cdination; ai*d •there ev#y art 
was tiled to fi^ her for ^i« in a convent, 
tonhary to her inclinations. ^)f this 1 
was informed ujioii my arrival at Pari^; 
iind, as T had been oiiee her fathei’s friend; 

1 did all in my^ power to frustrate her 
guaidian’s h^ase intentions. 1 Jiad even 
meditated t^i rescue hi'i from A aiUhontyjll 
wlien four son stepl*m with nj ^ 
Molencc, gave her Jiberty,i 
'’uighter. •*# t 

'' 10 ^ lint 1 intend to have a* daughter 
"• .ay own choosing, sir.^ \ 
sii, mIiosc ifttuin^ by my inteiest with 


those wlio have interest, will be doubfe 


and incapable of serving any, vvhnl liajipi- 
can 1 find but in solititdc? WImt 
liojjp, At in being forgotten ? 

Miss Ruh. tX thousand ’ to liVc'flmong 
fnei^s that esteem you, wliosc happiness 
it will be to be perinitted^to oblige you. 

IToii. Not madam, my resolution is 
fixed. Inferiority among slrangeis is easy ; 
hut^ainong those that once^weie equals, 
insuptiortablc. Nay, lyi sliow you liow 
far ®iy riPsolution can go, ^ i^an now speak 
with calmness of my former follies, my 
vanity, my dissipation, my weakness, T 
will even confess, that, among the number 
yowig lady, ; of my other pi^isumptiofts, 1 had tbc in- 

nteio'sl w'lfTi ! 4.. . c \T 

A t‘s, 


e Incasing 


solence to think of ioiniig you. 

, • 1 / ' • — , while T was pleading the passion 

I "ly bth its 

v.Af**' • own. I!ul It is ov« ; It was unworthy our 


that 


itm pw 

si’’; ^ind know mat ^'oii j friendship, 
are deceived ifi liim. But step this way, I Miss Rir. 
^and I I! coiivm® you. • ' -P ;jf,. 

[Crocker <%iJ Sir ^\\[\ 7 iV» 4 cem ^0 enhfer. jiwill ; siRce 

A I • t 


_ I er ; it was unworthy c 

^)u ; friendship, anti lot it be forgotten. 

^y> L Miss Rf^h. V«u*ama/e me !, 

ill you’ll forgivdPit, T knowy<ui*'^^ 
the confession slitwld ^ ^ 
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come frrmMiie even now, but to“f;ojivincc Lof. Let him go on, let him go on, I 
-you of the sincerity ctf my intention of — say. Y ou’ll find it came to ^something 
never mentioning it m'Tire. , \\.johtg. presently. 

Miss Kick. Stay, sir, oiip moment — " Sii lytl. Yes, sir; I bclie\e you’ll lie 

Ila! he here-*- >' amazed, if after waiting some lime in 

Lofty. Yhe anlc-chainber, aftei bcwig surveyed 

Lof. Ts the coast clear? None nut with msolCnt curiosity by the ])as.sing 
friends. 1 have followed you here with a servants, I was at last assured, tli.it Sir 

trifling jiiece of intelligence; but it goes William Honey w(v>d knew no such jier- 

110 farther ; thijigs are not yet npe for a son, and 1 must certi^iiily have been im- 
discovery. I have spirits workiu'g ?l a nosed upon. 

certain board ; your affair at the 'I'reasury Lof (lood ! let me die; very good, 
will be done m‘ le^^s than — a thousand Ha! ha ! ha!. ‘ 

years. Mmh * Cro. Now, foi ufy life I can’t find out 

Miss Ridi. Sboncr, sir, T, should hope, half the goodness, of it. 

Iff. Why, yes, 1 believe it may, if it^ Lo}. Von can’t. Ha! ha! 

falls into proper hand-.', that know wheic Cro. No, for the soul of me ! T think 

to juish aiin wh^'re to ,])arry ; that know it was as confouiuled a bad answer as ever 
h»)W the land he>- -eji, Honeywood ! was .sent lium one pm ate gentleman to 

AIiss Rich. It 1. as fallen into^^yours. anothei, 

Lof. Well, lo kef;p you no longer m ‘ so you ean’t find out the 

suspense, your thing is done. It is done, force ol ihe message? Why, I was in 
1 say- -that’s all. I have jusi had assui- ' the house at that vciy time. Ha! ha'I 
antes from l.ord Neverout, that the claim ; it was 1 tiiat sentffliat vn*V?^nswcr to my 
has been examined, and found admisshde. ' <»wn letter. Ha! ha! 't* 

is the word, madam. i Cro. Jm’^pd !** How? why? 

lion. Ihit how? his lordship has been Iff. in one woid, things between Sir 
at N «^'markei these ten days. William and me must lie behind the 

Lof. Indeed! Then Sir (Libert Goose curtain^ A parly has many eyes. He 
muV h.ave been , most damnably mistaken, sid's with Lord Ihiz/anl, J side with Sir 
1 hafl It of him, I (Llbeit Goo.se. So that umiddles the 

Riih. He ! why Sir Gilbert and his j mystery, 
fiimily have lieeii in the country this piohi.i; And so it docs, indeed; and all 

Lof. Thi.s mopth ! it must ce\.tmlybe my .s..%picions are over, 
so— -Si7 Gilbert’s leltei dul come to me Lof. Youi s.t^pieions ! What, then, you 
tiom Newmarket, so that he must have have beep suspecting, you have been su'^- 
niet bis lordship there; and so it came pTting, have you? Mi. Gioakei, you 
about. T have his lellei .il uit me; I’ll and \ weie friends; we are friends no 
read it lo you. {'J'ahiiii; out a longer. Nevei talk to me. It’s over; I 

hitmile.) ^ Lhnt’s from Laoli of Cornea; say, it’s over. 

that from the M.arrpiis of Scjuilachi. — f'n?.' A-/^ ho])e foi youi Lvour I did 

Have you a mind to see a lei ter horn not meah^o offeiul. It escaped me. 
Gount I’oiiiatowski, now King of Poland ^ )oh’t be o^^oinposcd. 

— Honest Von- - {.Souiyiiii!^.) Oh, sir, L(f. /piimls! i;r, but 1 am discom- 
wllat, arc you here, loo? I’ll (ell }ou posed, and uill be diseonpiosed. To be 
w hat, honest friend, if yc'U have not ah- treated .hus ! ^Who am I ■ Was it for 
solutely deliveied ..ly letter to Sir William this I have been drcidecl 'both by ins 
Honeywood, you nijiy return it. .The and ouj^;? Havel been libelled in the 
thing w'lll do without him. - Cinotfor., and ]iraised in the A/ friius's? 

Sir Wil. Sn, T hayo delivered it; and H^vc 1 been chaired at Y\ddman^ and 
miTSt infoitp you, il AVas recen cd vith the a .'Speaker at MerelianC Hall? 

most morufymg contempt. ^ Have 1 had my hand to.^ addresses, and 

GoUlenVpt ! Mr. Lofty,? jvhat can* Huy^hc^d in the print-shops; and talk tc 

• me of,bu>pecU>? 
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Mj' dear sir, he pacified.^ What , Come, vtome, 
ive but askinij pardon? 


can you have 
Lof. Sir, I Svill not i)e ];)acified - Sus- 
])ecls! Who am 1? 'I'lj be uscfcPthus h 
Have I ])aid court to men Vi favour 
to serve mjr friends; llie Cords of the* 
Tiea^uiy, vSir William J Joneyt\ood, ai^d | 
the rest of tlie t^an^^ and talk to me of i 


lovey, you m^sl forgive 
‘thcm.i larvib'hcr^ has been to tell me, 
the Aolf affair and I say, you must 
foigive thciv- f^^vn was a stolen 

match, >ou know*? my d^ar ; and we 
nevei hadvany reason to ie]''ent oi if 

I wish we could both say so 
lUnvevei tins gentleman, Sir William 


me UJ me gang, iinn me wi | i.. - i r i ^ i 

suspects? Who am 1,*!' say , w^io am 1? | IIoiicy\vood, has. been beloieliand w^tli 


*S/n HW. Since, :,n, you are so guessing* 
foi an answer, I’ll tell vtni who you are, 
A gentleman, as w^eil, ac(iuamteff with 
])olitics as with men^ift j^wvei ;*as well 
ac(]namted wiUi /|)efsons of fashion .fs ^ 
with inodesfy , with la)li^L^)f the "^’i\‘asuif 
as with Iriitli ; and willi all, as you are 


you m obli^ining their [^iidoii. So, if 
tlie*lw’f. ]>oor fools ba\e a mmd to many, 

1 llnnk we can tack them together with- 


(•ut crossing the 1 wfcd Toi it. 

lloAj' blest ailtl 
A\ bat, w'ba^ can w e sa\ to such goodness? 


Jiand^. 
inu\])etted ! 


with Sii*'W’riliain lloneywood. Jam Sir *lhil oui fiiluiv ol^'difnee shall be (lie 
William llon^wwood. * • i best reply. And ^is 1 oi*11il^ gentleman, 

his cii'iv^iis of the Balh. | to wdioin we owe 


C>o Sir W'llliam jfo 




)od T 


Jloii, Astonishment t my imcle^.^l'.r/f/a. 

uude-d 


Lof So then, my confouiTde-d genius 
has been all ^'s time^mly hading me up 
to the garret, T) ***01(1 ei *10 fling me out of 
tlie^Miidow'. • 

Ci’o What, Ml. Imji^rta^e, and aie 
thcsi‘ your w oiks *'* Suspict *ou! ^’oll, 
who have been* dreaded by the ms and 
outs; you, wdio have had your l^nd to 
addresses, and foui hea(^ stuck u]r in 
print-shops. If you weic served light, 
you should have )oiii hfad stuck-up m» a^.. 

jnllory. , # but iniiistice ; yoiii iTencw olcncc, 


Sir Wik J'.xcuse mc%» sir, if 1 iiiteinipt 
' your thanks, as I li^*e heie an interest 
tjiat calJjS m(‘ C/'unnw^ to I loM Ywnno ) 
"N'es, sir, )(m are surpiised to sec me ; 
and I own that a desire of collecting 
. yoift' follies led me Inthei T saw' w itli 
in(bg*Kition the (iroisofa mind that only 
sought ap]jlaiise f 10^11 otliefs ; that easiness 
of dis]H)sition, wliicli, thouijh incli-f,td to 
the right, had not (ouiage to condemn 
the wiong.* 1 saw-^ w i^i i(“gret ihnbo 
, splendid eifois, that still took name from 
' .some neighbouring iliitv , •vyiir chanty, 
^but iniiistice ; yoiii benew olence, 
lof. Ay, stick it wdicic you wil^ for, ; thak wa^mt weakness ; and \oiir fiicnd- 
by the Lord, d j^uls hitf a veiv ])Oor ship, but eieffiililv. 1 saw willi^i egret 
figure wbcie it slicks at present.# 1 grea^talents and extensive learning only 

Sir !Vi/. Well, Mr. Cioakei, 1 bojt ; emploced to add sprighyiness to eiror, 
you now sec how incapable this gentfeman and mcreas# \oui ])erple.\ities. 1 saw 
IS of serving y(iu, and how little M-ss • your mmd w'itli a thousand natural cliai ms; 
Richland ha» to expect from 1^ influence^, but #1110 greatness of its l^xuily served 
Ay^sir, loo.w'cll 1 sMitJand # only to heighten my |*ly for it’s pio.sti- 
can’t but say I have had son«boding of , tuliiwi * # 

.t these ten days Sc*, I’m r^vc^, sim » ' Bon Cease to upbiaid inex sir: f 
iny son has placed ffisflffectioii'^on a lady have foi some lii\je but too siiongly fell 
o.^b .oderale fortune, to be satisfied w'ltbhis the justice of vuui rgjioaches " Rut 
choi( , and not ru^ the hpi/ard oPaiioiher , theie is one w'»y’ still left me. \'es, sii, 
Mr. Lofty iiib-lpiflg hinfto a belter. . j 1 have determined fbis»vcr\ lioiii to\iiiii 
^ir IVif. 1 approve your leag^liilioii ; foi ^vei a ])lace wl^n^ 1 have made my- 
and*h«*e they^come to receive a con liima- j self rtie voluntary slave of all, and to 
tion Q^j^y^on and consent. ^ | seek among strangers that fortitude wlncb 

Enf* (fROAKim, Tarvls, Leon- ! !'treii*;llf l,, the ininH, and mar 

• - I (lej)ail, ^^‘imit me to soTicit favo 


C/9. ^Miere’s tfty Uin^and ’ ' fhis gei^h 


email ; who, noC^ilhi 
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what has Happened, has laid me uftd^ir the 
most signal obligation?. Mr. Lofty;*— 

Lof. Mr. Honeywood, I ’in resolved 
upon a reformation a?> we^ as you. T 
now begin tolind lhaf the man who first 
uivcnlccl the art of speaking tuth, waf a 
much ciinningcr fellow than I thought 
him. And to prove that 1 .design to 
sjieak truth for the fuVure, 1 must now 
assure }ou, that you owe your late en- 
largement to another ; as, upon my shul, 
I had no hand in the matter. So now, 
if any of t*ic company has a mind fof 
preferment, lie ^lay take my jilace, I’m 
detci mined to resign. * \Exit 

Jlon, How ha\e 1 been deceived ! 

Sfr IMi. No, sir,* you have been 
obliged to a kin^'er, IjjiiTer friend, for that 
favour. To Mis* Richland, Would she 
complete our joy, and make the' man .she 
has honoured by hei friendship happy in 
her love, I shall then for«^et all, and be 
as blest ^ as the welfare of my dearest 
kinsman' can make me. 

Miss Ru/i. After what is jiast it vanild 
be but alfectalipn to pretend to indiffei- 


euce. Yes, I will own an aUaclunent, 
which I find was more than friendship. 
And if my entreaties cannoj^ alter his 
re.solutiOn to tjuit the country, I will even 
try if my* hand has not power to detain 
him. ^ {Giving her hand. 

Hon. Tleaven.s ! how can I have 
desci-ved all thi"- ? How express my 
happmes', my grrftitude? A moment 
like this overpays an age of ap]irehension. 

‘ Cro. Well, now T see content in every 
face ; *^mt HeavcL .-.end we be all better 
this daylhrec i“ioiU^''s ! 

. Sir ird. Hcncefditl^, nephew, learn 
to respect yoursc'lf: He wdio seeks only 
for a]>plause fiom without, has all his 
ha])piness u\ another’s keeping. 

Y/oii. Ve.s, sir, I now to(f plainly per- 
ceive m^ errors ; my vanity, in attempting 
to plc'ise all by, feaving to offend any ; my 
meannc'.s, ^ ’ji a])])rovmg folly lest fools 
should disapprove. Henceforth, there-^ 
fore, it shotll be ny study ^ reserve my 
pity for real distress ; nty^iendship. for 
true merit ;j^and ,my love for her, who 
first taught what it is to be hajipy. 


I KPILOGUK.^ 


OKF^^.i MRS. ikll^LEY. 

V I 

As puffing (]uacks s(^e caitiff wretch procure 
Jl'o swear the jnll, or drop, has wiought a cure ; 
rims, on thcjj.stagc, our playwrights still depend 
Loi Ivpilogues and Prologycs on some friend, 

Mdio knows each art of coaxing u]i the town, 

Ajid make full many a bitt ,r ]nll gj) d;^m. 

^(’onscious nf thu’., ou| baid has gohe *Xout, ' 

And teased each rhyiiiing fnentl to hc'mhim out. 

An h'.pilogue, thing', can’t go on vAtho^ it ; 

Jt ctmkT not fail, would you but set aiiout it. 

Young m.^n, ciies one (a bard laid vj) in clovei), 

Al^is !. young man, my writing days are 0^4 ; \ 

Let b(ws play tricks, and kiek the stiaw', not I ; 

'S’oifr nrothei doclot, fheie, peihajis, may try. 

Wliat I ! ilear sir, the iloctor intv^fmses ; 

What,*plaiit my t^iistle, sir, ai^mg Ins roses ! 

‘ 1 * 

.'lulhor, iiti'vpLCl.iti'jii of .in |nllo£;ut.' frofl» a friciul at ('Xfoid, deferred '-.litmg one him.self 
ciy l.ist hour What is heie I 
spoke It — (h)LpsM’.TH. 


oLnsi\ 

a* 


ifftrcd, owes alPits success U) the graceful ir'^nncr of the 

» * “a * * ' ' -'5- 

f i TT 
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No, no, Tvc otlur contests to ntaftitnin ^ 

. To-nif;hl 1 licacl oui tioops at \|'ai wick-lane^ 

(jo ask youi manager — ^ho, me ! • \'om pardon ; 
^'llose qkr(.<*nol our forte at Covefil-garj^en. 

Our aiilhoi's Mends, ih^s jdaced al ha])py distance, 
t^Iive liiir^y>*l words indcect but n^ assistance. 

As some unliaji))}' ^M^iit at some new ])lay, 

A( Llie-])it door stands elhowintj awAy ; 

Wilde r)rf, \vitl»rnany a smile, and many a flirug, 

HC’ eye^llie centre, where his fr^mds ^it snuj; ; ' 

Ills simjieiini; fritgids, frith pleasute in iheir eyes, 
Siiik'V-^ he sinks, and as he rises rise : . • 

IJc kUids," tliey ff<id ; h^‘ cimi^es, lliey (grimace ; • 

' i'iUt'not a sold will Inid^olo j^rjve liim ])]aee , 

Since Then, unJiflped, our luril Knist^nc^\ Lonfoiin 
“ 'Fo ’liide the ])eltini; of lids pitiless slonn,” 

Hlaino u lit re you must, he candid where you can, 
And he each criLit: the Good-natured Man * ^ 


KN1» Ol^ TllK GOOD-NA^lJKKI) MAN. 

t 



■SHE STOOPS >TO CONQUER; 

OK, 

THE MISTAKES OF A l^IGllT. 

-t 1 

ff, 

1 A COMEDY. 


^ , To SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

Dear Sir, --I'. yjurscnl)!!!*^ this slight pcrloi inancc to jou, 1 tlo not mean so much 
to com]i(iment'Vpu as myself. It may dome son\^ honrtui t(. inform the public, that 
1 ha\c lived maii)»years m intimacy with you. Tt may s< r\e die interests of mankind 
also to inform tliCai, tint the greatest wit maj bovound m a charactei, without 
impairing the most unaff *cted p.ety 

I have, particularly, reason to thank you for you’- paitialky to Ym performance, 
d'he undertaking a comedy not merely sentimental was very dangerous ; ar ^ Mr. 
Culman, wdio saw this piece in its vaiious .stages, always |hought it so. However, 
1 ventured tojiust it to the luiblic; and, though it V-His necessarily delayed till late 
111 t^ie ijeaso’:, 1 have every reason be grateful. 

I am, dear Sir, your most sincere friend and admirer, 

Olivf;< Golds.mitii. 

, " PROLOGUE, 

BY^^vID rrARAirjC, ESQ. 

Enter Mr. WoodWARI), dressed in blacky and holdin^^a\aiuV:cychicf to his lycs. 

Excuse me, sirs, I pi ay — can’t yet speak — 

I’m crying ^low'- -and have been all the w’eek. 

“ 'I'ls not alone this mourning suit,” good masters'^ 

“ I’ve that witliin ’’--for v'hich tj’eie >0 no plasteis ! * 

Pi ay, w ould yi^u know tlie reasc \ \0% I ’ni ci" ing 'i * 

The ('omic Muse, Ibng sick, 's now Jtlying ! 

And if she goes, my tears wall r -vei^op ; 

]’’or aw a j)layer, 1 can’t s(.[uee 2 e out one drop : 

; 1 am undone, that ’s all — sliall lose my breail — 

I ’d lather, but that ’s nothing — lose my l^j^ad. 

A’ hen the sweet maitl is la:d upon the biei, 

SI»it%r and T shall he chief mouii ers here. 

'I'o her a mawkish diab of spiiuoiis breed, 

WhtAleals in sentimentals, \^ill .succeed ! 

'I’ooi^iSjeol and T are dead to all intents ; 

, ^Ve can as soon speak Cijeck as senf ments ! 

Roth nervous gfown, to^keep’our .spiiits up. 

Wc now and them take duxvn a '^pility cup. , ^ 
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What shall we cl(i? If Chimed^ n?rsake*iis, ^ 
They’ll turn us out, and no one ^(Isc will taki^us, 
Hut why can’t 1 ho mor^J?— Let mt^try 
My heart llms,pi^‘ssini,r_rixed my faec^and ejre— 
With a sententi«)Us look^ that nothii^ means, 

(Faces aKc tljJ^fcks in sentnnevlal scefies) 

Thu'i I bci^^in : “All w.not f'old that ghltcis, 

“ Fleas4iri‘ seems sweet, but |)ioves ■ j^lass of bitten 
“ W hen Ignora* 3 CC enteis. Folly is at liand :* 

“ ^,ear^]n^^ is liettei far tVan house and land. 

“ Let not youi virtue tn*,) ; wlV) trips may slumble, 

“ AmLviitue is not vntiie, d she tumble. ’ • 

' , * 

I j^r’e it iijj — moials wftn’t do foi me; 

To make yi)U layt^Jn I Amst ]))ay,tia^ed>. 

( )ne ho])e remains - heani^':;^ the maid*v\as ill, 

■\ Doetoi conit's this mi;hl to show Ins skill • •' 

To elie.a her fieaul, and ijive your muscles nwjlum, « 
lie, III h'lvp I )raiights pre])ar’d, juesents a ]K»Lion ; • 
A kind of mai;id charm for be asm'll 'd, • 

If you wall swallow'’ it, the maid is cui'd . 

Hut desperate Ihe Doitoi, ijnd her^case is^ 

If you leject the dose, and make wiy fates’ 

Tills (uitli he boasts, wall boast it while he lives, 

No pt)isonous diu^s are*mixe(l in what he i^i\e'>. 
Should ..e s’'^ceed, you ’ll i^ivc nwn his deqree ; 

If not, w'itllm he wall ietei\e i^o fee’ , 

. The C'ollej^e jw, must his i)ictensions back. 
Pronounce him Rp^ujar, oi dub him (^uack. 


. DKAMATJS PKRSON/F. 

' < 

Mir\. ^ 1 • 

Sty dui} h's Marloio .Mr (’. mo)L|v’ M) .si Hat .jsi/r 

Vom/i^ ^r,nit>n> [hn son) . ^ Yt" Tkk ^ Miss H,i) (/, iustlt< 

Jliift/, tisf/i • Mi .Siu-'ll-K Miss 

fl, tihnys , Mr J ) 1*111 . lla.mi Maid 

Touy Lun/pkiu , Mr. (Juick. \ 

Dtygoiy ^ Ml .SAe.M.«i.ics ‘ Jaiudkid 


t 

WOMICN. 

. . Mis C;i;r^-N. 

Mis. IF IK 1 l.Y 
Mrs Knia’I'Ion 
Miss WlLLl \’\Ls 

Sf') yaufs. 


A(*a’ TIJF FlRS'f 

Sl'KNL— ./ Chamber m an <m 
//omc. f 


m'ashioin'd 


linui Mrs. 1 1 vrix as i i e mid Mr. | 

fl.ARDCAS'l'l^'. • j 

Mrs J/am^.9 I fow, Mr. 1 lardcast Ic. ! 
you’rtMery particiilai. Is there a^ieatuic 
m tlTe^hole ^oimtry but oiirselvt**,^ that 
does hJ town now' and tlyn, 

to ml# (j^|(..it’^st a little? There’s the 
two hliss and our ncii^^lx^ur Mrs. , 

/bi<;sby, i^o.to take a month’s polislfiii{:j 
.every ’^mte* m ** * • 


J/^rd. Ay, and briiijr back v.anity and 
affeetatioy to last them tfie w hole year 1 
wonder why London caiiiK^t keep its own 
fools at home ! In my tiim*, (he Vollies of 
the low'll erepl shn^ly amoiiL; us, Imt now' 
they travel faster than a siabe-coach Its 
fojipenes come Mowm not* only as inside 
passent^ers, but in the very basket 

/Tard Ay,'‘y€ur times w^ere fine 
times indeed ; )()u havte l»cen tel ling us of 
them for many a hutg year. 1 1 ere we live 

in a^ old rumbl.ng mansion, that looks for 
#11 thc*w^frld like an ipi^ but that we^ 
never sr-# company. Tlur best 
are old Mrs. Oddfjsh, the cura^"^ ,ie, 
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and litA^\Tripplegat|, the lam(?*cRincin^ A/rs. Hard. Well, wc mui>t ndt snub 
* master ; and all our^cntcrtainmejit your the poor boy now, for I believe we shan’t 
old stories of Prince Eugene an^ the Duke,, havikhim long among us. i'^nybody that 
of M arlborough. 1 ha^e suclFold- fashioned looks hi his face may see he’s consumptive, 
trumpery. * , HarP. Ay, if glowing too^fat be one of 

Hard. And I love it. I lov<f every tljii\g the syrap*(iifiS.* 
that’s -old : old friends, old times, old • Mrs. Hard. lie* coughs sometimes, 
manners, old books, old wime^ and I Hard. Yes, when his liquor goes the 
believe, Dorothy her hand).^ you’ll . wrong way 

own 1 have Ifeen pretty fond of^ an old Mrs. Hard. J’m Actually afraid of his 
wife. • ‘lung^ 

Mrs yyizn/. • Lord, Mr. llardcastlc, Hard. And trjfTy so im 1 ; for he some- 
you’re foi (i^'cr at -your Dorothy s and your Junes \fh oops •like •a .‘peaking trumpet — 
old wifes. Y'qj.1 may be a Darby, but ^Tony hallooingbjhuuif he scenes)— 

be no Joan, 1 promise yefu. , I’m not *.0 ne g«e8 -•-a very (foiisumptive figure, truly. 


old as you’d make me, by more than ont • 
good year.^ Add twenty to twenty, and j 
make mqne}yj^that# * ' 

Hard. Let see; twenty added to 
twenty makes just«fifty and seven. 

Airs. Hard. It’s 'iikse, ^Tr. Ilardcastle ; 

I was but twenty when h was Imnight to 
bed of^^ony, that I had by Mr. Lumpkin, 
my first husband ; and lie’s not cony; to 
years of discretion yet. • 

Hard. Norgever will, 1 dare answer for 
linn. ^ Ay, )#ui ha\e<aught him fm<^y. 
Alh. Hard. No matter. TonyLumj)- 


Ent^ Tony, crossing; ffic ^age. 

Mrs^ Hard. Tony, where arc you going, 
my chiirmer ? \W)n’t you give papa and 
1 a httle of y®ur companv, lovee? 

7h;5^.1tn in haste, mother; I cannot 
stay. • 

Airs Hard, ybu sl^A venture out 
fhis law evening, my clear; yout^look 
most shockingly 

Tony ^kaiit stay, T tell you. The 
Three Pigeons expects me down every 
moment, d’herc's some fun going forward. 


ki« has a good fortune. •M«y .son L not §l(i^d. Ay; the alehc^use, the old place : 
to live by his teaming, I don’t think a T thought so • 

boy wants mych learning to spend fifteen , Alrs.^lard. i:\,]ow’, paltry set of fellows, 
hundred a^ear. \Tony. Not so luw', neither There’s 

Hard. Learning, ctuotha ! a^j^^rc'com- , IncJ^Muggins the exciseman, Jack Slang 
positiiii of tricks and mi^^nef. * 1 the horse deyrt^r, little Aminadab that 

Airs. Hard. Humour, my deay no- * grinds the music bftx, and Tom Twist 
thing but humour. Come, Mr. Harclcastle, that spifls the pewder platter, 
you must allow^ the boy a liule humoui. Alis. Ilaid. Pray, my clear, disappoint 
Hard. I’d sooner allow nim a horse-, them for one night at least, 
pond. If burning the fooliiieii’s .shoes, limy. As for disap'^iomting them, I 
frightening ^he maids, and worrying the^shoul<i ntsj so much mind* but I can’t 
kittens be humour, he has it. Jt w'as but ' abide^o iflappoint^nyself. * • 

yesterdav he fastened my wig to the^iack | ^/? s. /iwi/. {detaining hivi.) You shan’t 

of my ediair, and when I w ent to make *go. • ♦ ^ 

a bow% I popt my Ifald head in Mrs. j 7'ony.*\ wdll, I tell you. • 


Fri/yle’s face. • Alrs.^Hard. I say you shan’t. 

“Ajid jm f to blame? The, Tony. We’ll%eew^^ich i» strongest, you 
poor boy wms alwsiys too sickly to do any or I. [ATv/, handing her out. 

good. A .school •vvt»uld be his jcffeath. j (Wzz.r.) Ay, there goes a naij; that 

'\\dien he comes to be a little stronge!i> ; only* ?;poil each other, lllut is not the 
wEo knows what a J^ar or twq’s l.,atin | wtkole age in a combinaHligJrtiPrtJ sense 
may do for him ? • # * , • i and discretion out of dgoraT^^' heft’s my 

\ Hard. I.a^n, for him! ^ cat amjJ pretty daiiing Kate 1 th^ fashions of the 
Ng, no ; the alehouse* and ilt|; j tinles have ^hnriost infected |ier too. 
stAftiiS^^ the only sc|i#)ols^he’ll rti'er go to. j livinj^ ^ year or two i% ^own, sfe is as 
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fond D^jrauae and French frippery f\s the I • I/anl. ^nd, -to c^own all, ^ate, he’s 
best of tliem. , one of t|ic most hashfil and reserved younj; 

t ,fellov\s in :fll llie world. 

Miss Hardcas » 7I//w Jlan^ hdi '^you have frozen me 

Hard. ]jl(;ssin<^s on my jiretfy inno- |#to death amiin. That word* /r.r^vT'eV^ has 
ceuee ! drest oiU as usual, rij.y Kate. ! luidame all me rest of his accomplishments, 
doodness' What a (juantity oi superfluous A reserved lover, it is said, always makes 
silk hast thou grit about thee, girl ' I could a susjuc^oi^ hu^'band. j 

never teach the fools of* this age, Uiat the ^ Jhird. On the cofltiary, modest) seldom 
indigent woild coiihroe clythed out of the residues an a ^^reast that is^ not enriched 
trimmings of the vain. ^ • witlunoblcr viitues. It was the very fea- 

yl/of Jfard. You km^ o^i‘ agreement, lure in Ins chaiactei tjiat first struck me. 
sir. V'oii alh)W me jhotnorifing to Ireceivt^ lJa;d. lie mus^ have#tK)ie strik- 

and ]>ay visits, Mnd to dioi^s in my own^^ng features to catch me, ^jiromise you. 
manner; and in the cvei’img T pi!*t*oft my H«)\ve\er, ifjielie so young, so handsome, 


hoiisew'ife’s d;^ess to jdeasc )ou. 

//{in/. Well, remembcM, I msfi^t on the 
terms of our a^o'ceinent ; and, liy tjie by, . 
1 lielicve I shall have occasion to tuy your 
obedience this very evcifing • • j 

yl//rf //ard. I protest, sii, Itlanl com- 
piehend your meaning, 

Jlard, ThefJ^^' be jili^^i with >4m, Kate, 

T ex( 'ct the y'oiing gentleman I havt; 
chosen to be your husban|Ji fnuf tijfvn this 
very day. I have his fiUhc^', Icltei, m 
which he informs me his son *is set out, 
and that he intends to follow himself 
shortly after « *1 

yi//r.v JJard. Indeed! Jewish I had 
known something of tlij^s befoie# Ble.^ 
me, how shall 1 behave? It’s a thousai^ 
to one I shan’t like hitii ; our mq| ting 
will lie so formal, and sc^ tke a thing of 
business, that 1 shsll iind no loom for 
friendship or esteem, • 


iflid so eveiything 
lieve he’ll do still. 1 


^ )(^u mention, 1 bc- 
- - . - think riyiave him. 
//<nd. Ay, Kale* iuit fluaie still an 
obstacle. It's moic thaji*an even wager 
he may nof ha\e )ou, • 

J//J.V //(jrd. My dfai pajia, why will 
y<5u morrify oue#>o ? Well, if he refust's, 
instead of bieaking my heart at Ips indif- 
feietjce, I’ll only break my glass for its 
flatfeiw,^ set my caj) to some newei 
fashion,* and look out foi sinne less diffi- 
cult ltd mil er. • f 

/lard iliavely lesolved ! In the mean 
time I’ll go^»ri])are the servants for his 
recejitioii: |is we seldom* see company, 
they want as much training as a company 
the first day’s muster. [ Fxit. 

{A/one) laid, tliishewsof 
papas |>uts m^ all in a flutter. V..uiig, 
hand^mie: these he ])ut last ; but I jnit 
themloremost. Sensible, good-natured; 
I like all Ih^t Rut then reserved and 


//ard. l)e])end upon it, child, I’ll ®evei» 

control youi choice; but Mr Marlow, .sheqnsh ; that’s in uch agains't hinr Vet 
whom I have jntc’lied upon, is the .son of can’t he be cured of his hniiditv by beiin^ 
my old friend, Sir Charles Uarl^w', of |taugfft to be proud of his wif?? Yes and 
whom you ITaveJieaW me taf«so«bften. cau-t.l_Uut 1 vow I’m duM.osinL- of the 


The young genlleman has l|/«n l.re.^' a. huslwul hefrae i'hk-V!i..cmkrthf loler 
scholar, ainl is dcsigngl forVn eiti])lov- , ^ 

Enter Mi^^s Nevillic. 

you’re come, 

j Seville, my dear. .Teil nie, Constance, 
• , how' do I look this evening? Is there 
I anyllTiiig whimsicaralfout me ? Is it one 
, of my well-lookmg days, child ? Am I in 
I lace to-(iay ? 

I R^i fectly, my dear. Yet now 

look a^%m — bless me l-•sure no aeci- 
<*ent ha" ’ 

' birds 


dcsigdi^l foiAui eiti])lov 
m<‘-' Ilf the service of Ins coiiiitrjc 1 am 
told 1 e’s n man of an <^eellent,under- 
.slaivkng. . ; / 

J\Iiss /lanJ. Ti he? 

Very generous. ^ 

]\Ti s^/fa rd. •! believe I shall likd*him. 

l>rave. / 

Miss IJTlrd. <i’ii) sure I shall like him. 
Hard. And #ry handsome.# • 
Mi'is'IIar^ My dear papa^sayno m^re, 
• {/{iistnr/ii\ //r/;,’g)|fhe’s mine, I’ll havi him. 


has happened among •the 
OI* the fishes. F 


ro,' ^ 

vinir 
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brother f)i*\he cat been meddling? tor ha^| s 
•the last novel been to?) moving ? 

Miss Hard. No ; nothing o£ 


this 


see ine^ married to anybody but hynself. 
But my aunt’s bell rings for our after- 
i noon^s walk round the improvements. 

necessary, as our 


r Aliss //gni Would it wtflre bed-time, 
Ujid all viere well.”* [pMn/d. 


I have been threatened — I c*n scarce get * A /lorn • jCourage 
it out — 1 ha^ been * tin cateiied with a affairs art critical, 
lover* / 

Miss jVi7'. And his name — 

Miss Hard. Is Marlow. « i ^ . 

Miss Nri<. Indeed!* * ' ^AiiAhnouseRooiii. Sti’cral diabhy 

Miss Hard.*K\\ii son of .Sir Charles • Pt.‘lltnas 'ivith piiiu Ji^aud kdcuco. 'loNY 
Marlow. * • • id thrluad of f^ir tabh\ a litlh' Jiii^her than 

Miss A> 7 '. live, the most intimate ' tJic%\'st^ a vialUp^in his hand. 

frioiKlofMr.IlastBiifs, myaclimier. Thc-y ! ^ ]h.frc*i Juirrca ! l.uriea ! 

are never asunj^ler. I believe you must ^ j « * • • 

I M^s^A'el. NoV^, gentlemen, silence foi 


I believe 

have seen him udieii we liw^d in lawn. 

Miss Hard. Never. * i 

M/ss .\’d7'. ]Ie’s*a vfry singular charac- 
tei, I assm e Ai^uflig women of repu- 
tation aiuT virtiu? he is the modestest man 
alive ; but his acijiiaintance g^'e him a 
very diffeient chanuxter iynong creatines 
of another stamp : you ui^deisbin^l me. • 
A/iss^/ard. An odd chaiacter indeed. 

I shall never be able to manage him. 
What shall I do? IMiavv, think no^nTore 
of him, but trui^ to occunences for s^iccess. 
Blit how gq^s on y«ur own affair,# my 
dear‘:4ias my mother been com ting you 
for*iny brother Tony as usy^l,- 

A/iss iVc7\ I 4iave just come from one 
of our agreeable tbtr-adrtrs.* She has 
been sayin 3 |a*hundied tendci things, and 
setting off her pictty monster " * '' 
l)ink yUpeifection. 

Afisi //aid. And her partiality is such, ; 
that she actually thinks him so. A fifitime 
like yours is nfi small tefnptation. Be- 
sides, as she has the sole management of ' 
it, I’m not surprised to see hei unwilling* 
to let it go (fUt of the family.' • ^ 

Afiss AWc A ftirtune like mine, which 
chiclly coiiMsft, in jewels, is no ^uch 
mighty femptation. But at any rate, if 
ni) dear Hastings be bwt constant, I make 
no. dpubt to be»too hard for her at last. 
IlcTwcver, I letHier sip^pdlse that I am in 
love with her son ; and she never once 
dreams that my affucfcions are fixed #ipon 


;mlei things, 
lister a^^T-^rery 
^ * r*ut wild 


a song The ’sipiire is going to knock 
himself d#wii fo^-a song. 

Onmes. Ay, a song, a scflig ’ 

Then Tlk sing you, gentlemen, a 
song. 1 mad# upon this alehouse, the 
Three I’ige^n^. 

S()N(i • 

Let schoi^nicisters n^i/zle 
, W ilh gr.'uiuu.ir, :ind nonsense, and lc:®iin,£f, 
Ciood Uqu^ I Sicily nuuntain, 

()i\ a’wtter discerning. 

Let tlieni of then heathenish gods, 

'J'hcir Lethes, their Styxes. and Stygians, 
'J'hdi gluis, and their Qiia;s, .md their Quods, 
^'J'h%y’rc all but a parcel of Pigeons 
^ ^ 'I'orJUdle, toroddlc, toioll 

When method ist preachers conic down, 

A-pi Althing th.A drinking is sinful, 

” wager the rascals a crown, 

y always prSach licsl wnth a skinful 
lien you coinc down with your pence, 

Foi .1 slice iff tiieir stairvy leligitm, 
ril le i\j^ il to all men oT sense, 

Bill you, my good friend, aie the Pigeon 
f , 'J’oroddic, toroddlc, toroll 

Then come, put tlie jorum about, 

7\ii<l let us be merry ant^clcver. 

Our lieart'',^ml our liquors are utout, 

; Ttiree Jolly Pigeoi^s fur ever 
y up w'ooAock or harr‘, • [geons; 
kids, your ducks, and your wid- 
biris 111 the air, 

health t(f thft Three Jolly Pigeons. 

'i'orodtlle, toroddA:, toroll 



‘’sijufl-e h«is4;[ot spunk in 


OnuiTs. Bra^,'L I 
* First Pel. "I'll* ’si 
him. • • 

SrMid Ft/. I loves to Ij^ar hi#i ^ing, 

that’s 


another. 

A/iss Hard. My ^lod brother holds j bctjkeays he never gives 
out stoutly. I could love*hin^ for i low. 
halting you so., . • * •] Thirii O damfi #iny tiling that’s 

Afd/f It is a good-natureci creature j lovf, 1 cannot bear it. j • 

:i, and I’m i^^ure wouh^ wish t8 Fosu'Mi FAT. The genteel *lhmgt is the 
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gcncC^l a.ny lime : if so ^e that 

a gentleman bees in a concatenation 
accordingly. * , ^ 

'J'hini Fel. I likes the maxyn^ of it, 
Master Muggins. W'hat, lliou^h I am^ 
obligated to ‘dance a bcar,«a#njyi may be 
a gentleman for all thafc May this be 
])oison, if my bear ever dances but to the 
very genteel cst of t line‘s; “ Water^pl^arted,” 
or “ The minuet in Ariadne.” 

Seciwd FcL What a pit^ it is the ’squiroi 
is not come to his own.«^ It would lH* well 
for all the publicans w’dlun ten milfc round 
of him. ^ 

'J'ony. Ecod, and so * 1 ^ woulcj, •Master 
vSlang. T M then show what it was to keep 
choice oT cofnpany. . ^ 

Scumd Fel.’'0 he tak\ 2 s after hl»> own 
father for that, 'fo sure old^Scjiiire 
Lumjikm was the fines^gety leman l^ever 
set rnyeyeson. For wind ingglm ‘V.raight 
horn, or beating a thicket foi a hare, or a 


wench, he ne^i‘ had lii; fellow.|^ 
sayinf^ in the puL*v,e, tlual he kept 


^pon th«‘ old grumbletonian. !3ut then 
T’ni afraid -afraid f>f what? I shall soon* 
be worth chftcen hundred a year, and let 
him fnghtemne out of that if he can. 

Enter Landlord, conducting MarIovv 
• and Has'I’INGS. 

Mar. What a tedious uncomfortable 
day have we had df it! We were toid it 
was but forty miles across fhe country, and 
wc ^|ave come above threescore. 

Hast And all, Marlow; from that unac- 
cfjuntable rc'>ervc of ^'Okirs, tli^t would not 
|,let us inquire moie frequeytly on the way. 

^AJar, J owm, Haatiiig.s. I am unwilling 
4o lay myseV under an obligation to every 
one I meet, and oftlm stand the chance of 
an unmannerly aii'f.v^r. • ^ ^ 

J/ast. At present, how'Cvcr, wc arc not 
likely to rfceivc any auswiir. 

7ony. No of^-uicc, gentlemen. But I’m 
t<#l(l you,havc byen in(|uinng for one Mr. 


it was a j Hardcastle in these paits. Do you know 


horses, dogs, and girls, in Jie u^ole coent/. 

7onv. Ecod, and when 1 ’j^of age, I ’ll 
be no bastard, I piomise you. t have been 
thinking of Bet 'Bouncer and the millet’s 
grey mare to begin with, 
boys, drink about and be ^lerry, for you 
pay no reckoning. Well, Stingo, what’s 
the matter? • * ^ 

Enter Laneflord. ^ 


sayiq'^^ in the puL*v,e, thal he kept the best ; w'hat part of tlie countiy you are in? 

A/yV. Not in the least, sir, but should 
thank you for information.^ 

7\ny. Nor the w<iy you c^ine? 

ILnt. No, sir: but if you can ^mform 

But coi#c, |ny us , , , ^ 

r 7\niv. Why, gentlemen, if you know 

^ neither the Toad you arc going, nor where 
k^«Qjy^e, nor the road you ^a|^ie, the first 
I IfiimJVrt-'l^ve to inform you is, that -you 
havd losf^our^'ay. 

Land. There be .two ^?ntlcmen in a -lA/r. Wewanted no ghost to tell us that, 
post-chaise at the door. They have lost ■ 7\0.y. Pray, gentlemen, may I be so 
their way upo’ the forest ; and they arV ' bold so as to ask the plade from whence 
talking something about Mr. Hardcastle. you came? * 

Tony. As sure«as can be, one of them ' Mar. That’s not necessary towards 
must be the gentleman thut’s cAnin^ dowm directing us where w^e are to ^o. 
to cour^ my»sister. J3o thcyl;er% to be ; 7ony. offence; but question for 
Eondoners? ^ I quejdion is all fair, you kruAv. * Pray, gen- 

La7id. T believe th^ may. f Tht^j;/ look*! tlcmen, is not this same llardcasllb a cross- 
^ woimdjy like Frenc^nftn. • | grained, old-faslmmed, whimiscal fellow^ 

Jony. d'hen desire them to step this ! wnth an ugly face, a daughter, and a iirctty 

wa* nd I’ll s^d thqpi rigj# in a twinkling, 'son? . ^ ^ 

{Exit Tvandkirk ) • Gerflemen, as thejj Wc have not seen the gentleman • 

mayn’t be good enough company iir you, . but he has the family ryou mention. 

stcpTlcfrvn for^ moment, and I’ll lic#with 

you of a lemon. • 

• [Fixeunt mob. 

Tony (j-^7A^j-)%Father-in-law^ h#s been 


•ailing me wi 
Now, li/I pi* 


and hound this half ydur. 
,seuf 1 could ]j? so itev^nged 


7o7h. The daugliter, a tall, trapesing, 
trolloping, talkative maypole ; the son, a 
pretty, well-bred^' agreeable youth, that 
^tfverybddyAs fond of. ^ 

Mar. Cur information differs in th- 
The daughter is sai^ to be well^ 
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beaiitifui* • Mie son an aw.kwar(V itooby,* 
reared up and spoiled al his m;^ther’s 
apron-slring. • 

Touy. lle-he-hem ’ — Therf, gentlemen, 
all 1 have to •tell you* is, that you won’t 
reach* Mr. Ilardcastle’s house -/us mgjit, 
1 believe. 

Hast. UnforlLinate ! % 

JoJiy. It’s a damn’d IVing, dark, *l)oggy, 
dirty, dangerous way. Stingo, tell the 
gentlemen the way to Mr. hlardcastli?’s ! 

( upon Landloi d. ) Mr. 1 lard- 
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see — wjiiat if you go on a mile, further, to 
the Buck’s Head ■ the old puck’s Head on 
j;he Injl, one of the best inns ip the whole 
county / , 

^ J/ast. U ho ! so wc have escaped an 
ad veil ture/ 9 > this night, however. 

^ Land, [apai t to Tony). Sure, you ben’t 
sending them to 3 iour father’s as an inn, be 
^ou ? 4 ’ 

Mum, ^ou fool you. Let them 
find that out. ( To tlu m ) \'ou have onl) 
to kcej) on straigl^t'^foi ward, till you come 


castle’s, of (.Juagnure* Marsh, you iindei- j to a la^ge okf hoikse J)y the road side, 
stand me. ^ 1 . \ou’ll see a of 'lai^^e Jioriis over the 

Land. Master Hardcastlc’s ! Lock-Or ! floor. * *riiat’s thft sign. Drive up the 
daisy, my masters, you’re come a deadly* yaid, and call stoutly about y,ou.^ 
deal wrong! When \ou came to the | Ila.d. Sir, we jwe obliged to you. The 
bottom of \he •hill., jyoii should have l servants can’t miss the way/ 

crossed down S([fiash Lane. * * ^ ‘ ■ '- 

/l/ar. Cioss down Si|uash Label 
Land. 'Hien you w^ere ty keep straight 
forward, till you came to 4>ui roads. • 

Mar. ^Come to w'heie four roads meet ? 
yiv/v.'^Ay; but you must he sure^to 
take only one of them, • 

Mar. ( ), sir, jyoii’re facetious. * 

7'ony. Then keepinji^ to the right, you 
are to go sidcwvays till you come upon 
Cragk skull Common : there must look 
sharp for the triiek of the wheel, and go 
foiward till you come to farmei^Munain’s 


Tony\ No, no: but I tell you, though, 
the Inidiord is#iicli, and going to leave off 
busmest ; ,s<|| he wants to be thought a 
gentleman, saving your presence, he! hej 
he ' He ll^je foi giving yi company ; 
and, ccod, if you mind liiiunie’ll pervade 
you that his^iotlg|ir w as an aldeiman, and 
his aunt a jSfcce of peace. 

jM/id. A*troul>h‘some old blade, to be 
sine; hut a keeps as good'wincs and beds 
as My ki the w'hole couidry. 

Mar. Well, tf he sui^plies us wdth these, 
wc shall )^ant no f^vrther connection. We 


bain. Coming the fanner’s barn, you ace^^idlto turn to the right, did you say? 
to turn to the right, and then to Th( 


leii 

and th^i^kto the right alunit^gaiff^ll ;fou 
hnd out the r)l(l mill — 

Maf\ Zounds, man ’ w'e could as '^oon 
find out the longitude ! * 

Hast. What’s to he done, ivlailow'? 
Mar. This house promises hut a iioor 
rece])tion ; though perhaps the landlf)rd 
can acc<jmniodate fis. , 

I^and Alack,*master, W'c have butane 
spare bed "in the whole house. 

Tonv. And to iny Wnowdedge, that’s 
taken up by thrci^loclgeis already. [AJter 
a pause, in 'lohichihe i e.st^sei'hi disciweerted.) 
I have hit it. Don’t*) ou think, Stingo, our 
landlady could accoirniiodate the gentle- 
men by the fire-side, wdth three chans 

and a bolster? • ^ 

Hast. I hate sleqiing 4he fire-sid^ 


No, no ;• straight. forward. I’ll 
just step myself and show you a piece of 
I the W'.iy. ( To t)?e Laiirlloul ) *Mum ! 

I Land. fVh, bless your heal t, for a sw'eet, 

I ]3feasajit damn’d mischievous son of a 

p hore. [ EAcnnt. 

^ACJ THE ShXOND. 

old-fiishioncit Iloiue. ' 

Enter TJar^as'IM \'.,» fothneed hy three or 
Servants. ^ 

I Hard. Well, I hojie you rye perfect in 
the table* exerciA I have l^'en teaching 
y(iu these three days. T ou%l^ know' your 
posts aiuf your ])laces, and can show' that 
yoi* hfive been used to goi<l con^iany, 

I wdtl^aut ever stirring front<L?:«a4a-to*t^ 
Omnes. Ay, ay. 


K Mar. And l^d^test your thihe Hiairs '•, Hard. •WJien company 4f)mes you are 
hpktt^r^ j not 14) pop out jnd stare, andjpien run in 

again, ^kb friffhted rabbits in u w' 


^^.a bolster, • 

“ W)u do, do^ou? then,*let me 


len run in 
aiilen. 
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Bibles RrflUiglit uix)’ the table, ailU^hen I'm 
as bai|cl as a lion. • 

Hard. ^Vliat, will nobody move? 

First Srn* I’m not lo leave this pleace. 
ScYOiid Sen’. I’ni sure il’f no pleace of 
miiie. ^ 

Third Sen’. Nor mine, for sartain. 

Dii^.^ Wauns, and I’m sure it canna be 
mine. • * 

Harj^. Y»ii numskulls and so while, 
lik4 your betters, you are cpiairelling for 
places, the guests must, lie starved. O 
you dunces! 1 find*! must l^egm all over 
again— -But don’t 1 liej^r a coach drive 
, i*ito tlRj yard> To your posts, you block- 
-heads J’Tl go in the mean lime and give 
my old blend’s so A a hearty reception at 
the gate. • , I lardca>.tlc. 

] Z>/g. the elevens, iTiy pleace is gone 

quite out%)f my head.** 

I kno^ thati my pleace is to be 
e\ erywkere. * 

Fust .Serv. Whcic the devil is mine? 
^eeoiid Sen.'. My pleace is to be nowhere 
at ali; and so Pze go about my business. 

{J'Uemi/ Servants, ni^uiui^aboia as ij 
• ft i^hted, dif'cretit '^ajys. 

Enter Scryjnt iFith candles^ showing 
in Marlow ^7;/^/ y astinos. * ' 
Sen>. \^elcome, gentlemen, very wcl- 


Ofthies. VNo, no. t 

Hard. You, Diggory, whom T have 
taken fromjthe barn, are to make a«show^ 
at the side-table; and you, Royer* whom 
1 have advajiced from the plough, are to, 
j)lace yourself behind nf/ 'liliuir. But 
you’re not to stand so* with your hands «i 
your ] lockets. 'J'ake yoiR- hands from your 
pockets, Roger; and from yourkead, you^ 
blockhead you. S^e ho^ l^ig'gOKy carries 
his liands. 'I'hey’re a little too st^ff, 
deed, but that’s no greijl matter. 

J)a^. Ay, mnnL Ihi^.v 1 "liold them. J. 
learned t(j hoW niy ^landi* this way wheg 
I was iijjon drill for the militia.* ‘j^nd .so 

being iijjon ilrill 

Hard. \'ou must not, be so* talkative, 

Diggory. You must be all attention to 
the guests. You musk heai us ylk, and 
not think of talking;* yim must s^e us 
dunk, and not think of diiiknl^ ; you 
rnist see iis eat, and not think of eating. 

Hytf,'’;' vws, %mY woiihij), that’s 
parlr Aly urgiossPble. Whenever Diggory 
secs yealing going fo^an^ eeod, lie^s 
always wishing foi a inoutlwi liimself 
Ifatd. Blockhead! Is not* a belly-full 
m the kitchen as good as a belly-full in 
the ])arlour? t^ay your stomal^i %'itli 
that reflection. • 

Dig. Rood, 1 tliank,your vvo^shi)), I’ll 
make a slnfl to stay my stomach witJ ai^^Sttflie i a ms way. - 

slice ot cold lieef in the* pantry. « • j ' \fler the disappointments of the 

Hard. Diggory, you ^i^' loo talkative. | daf, welfom^pnce moie, Cliaile^^to the 
— 'rheii, if I hapjiauto say a good thing, , (.onifuts of a clean room and a good bie. 
or tell a good story at table, yofi must not ■ Dinnimy word, a very well-looking house; 

all Liircf />.,f o o. If ' 4^; l-.w , • 1...1 1 - ^ ’ 


as if yoi^majk* 


must 



hurst out a-laughm; 
part of the company. 
y?/g. Then ccod your woisiiii 

nolleir’ • ^ 

gnn-r«om 
--he ! 
have 

— hi -ha! lia! 

iF’d. II»! ha! ha! The jgory is a 
go » ' one. •Wellj ho^t Diggory, you 
may laugh ht*t-hat — bin still rernember^o 
be attentive. Suppo>1i one of ihc^ompany 
shoidm call l^r a^glass ot wine, Ifcfw will 
you glass of wine, sir, ig^j'^ou 

please (* TidtioRY). — Eh, why don’t 
you move’ ^ 

’ Di, “ 
cour 


antique but^irgditablc. 

,1 Mar, Tlie usual fate of a Large mansion. 

; Having first ruined the master by good 
j lioifsekeeping, it at last cfmies lo levy 
' contribii^ions as an inn? 

past. As you say, we j^asstengers arc to 
lie taxed lo jiayall tliesc fincrie?. 1 have 
I often seen a gooc^ sideboard, or a marble 
chimney-piece, thougli actually put 
ill the bill, i^iflaine a* reckoning con- 
foundedly. • 

Mar. rraveller#, 4ieorge, must ])ay in 
all places : llic only difference is, that in 
good ^m.s you p.^f dearly for luxuries ; in 
ba^l inns i . 

Hast.^ 


ins ^ou fteeced and starved. ; 

. You have liu£;d very much'/l 

1 y^tir worsUo, I never ^lave! among In truth, I liaiT 1- ^ 

r.Tge tiin^sR' the catalncs alidl drink- I often S'- • ' - r 


sirprised, tl^^t you wluy'' seen 
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so much ’ of \hc workl^ with your •natural •that’s a^strain much above mcs I assure 
jjood sense, and your n^^ny opportun/ities, 
could never yet acquiie a renuijftte share 

nf n<Riirnni'«‘ 
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of assurance. 

Ma^;. The Englishman’s malady. Hut 
tell me, George, where could I have learn^jd 
^^'liat assurance you talk of? My life has 
been chiefly s])ent m a college or aji mn, 
m seclusion fiom that Tovely jiart of the 
creation tliat chiefly teach men ‘con faience. 
I don’t know that L was ever familiarly 
accjuainted with a«sing]e modest woman — 
excejit my nuither— ’Jhit among females ot 
another class, yiui know - - - 

Hast. Ay, among them you;ire1mpu' 
dent enough of all (^ons^cience. 

Mar. 'liicy are of you kmm'. 

Hast. Hvt rt, ilie ctirfijiany of women 
of leputation I neyer saw such an idiot, 
such a tiembler ; you'look foi all the world 
as if you \\ anted an oih'iortu'iity of stealing 
out of the room. • » ' 

Mar. Ayhv, man, that’s because T do 
want to steal out of the room. Faith, 1 
have often formed a resolution to bi^eak 
the ice, and rattle away at any rate. Jhit 1 
don’t kn^)w ho\«, a single* glance fiom a phir 
of fine eyes has totally overset my resolu- 
tion'.* An im])udent fellow may counter- 
feit modesty ; bu? I’ll be liange^l if a mo- 
dest man can eyer counterfeit impudence. 


you. 

• Hast, T jutyyou. But how,/;lo you in- 
tend beha^Tfing to the lady you are come 
4own to visit at the request of your father? 

Mar. A-s I'bfehave to all other ladies. 
B»vv very low. answer yes or no to all 
her demands- -But for the rest, 1 don’t 
think 1 slfell venture to look m her face 
till 1 see»my fath^^r’s a^ain, 

• Hast^ I’m sui prised that one who is so 
warm a friend can Jrie so cool a lover. 

J\Iar. To lie e\pliL»it, my dear I J astings, 

I n^y chief inducoment'dotvn-nvas to be in- 
I stiumehtM'rin forwAiding your happiness, 
•not my own. Miss Nevilie loyes you, the 
: family don't know'you ; as my friend you 
I aie sure of a reception, and let honour do 
; the rest. ^ • 

! Ilasi. My dimr Marlow ! But I’ll siip- 
' press tlfl* .ic Motion Were 1 a wretch, 
meanly seeking to carry off a fortune, you* 
I shouhl be Alie last^iian '^|^he world I 
j wgiild ajiply to for assistance. But iJiliss 
j Neville's ])cij^n ,’^all 1 ask, and that is 
mine, both ikim her deceased father’s 
! consent, amriier own inclination. 

I Ma) . Happy man ! You have talents 
I and.<;^rt^o cajitivate an>t uoman. I’m 
' doom’d to adoiL* the sex, and yet to con- 
\eise with the oid^y part of it 1 despise. 


Hast. If }’■%! could but say half the stammer in my address, and this 

things to them that I have h»c^^O'p^^ aw^v%d prepossessing visage of mine, 
lavish \^»on the bai-maid an inn, or can nevei ])ernyit me to soai above the 

even a college bed-makei ^ , reach of a milliner’s ’ifrentice, or one of 

Mar. Why, George, I c^an’t say Tine , the duchesses of Drury-lane. Pshaw ! 
things to them ; they fiecve, tjiey petrify j thA fellow heieto interiupt iis. 
me. They may talk of a comet, or a j 
binning mountain, or .some .such bagatelle; i 
but, tu me, a i?iode^t woman, diest out*in ! 
all her finery, the most trenjendous 
object of Hie \Vhole creation • 

Jhtst. Ha! ha! ha! At this rate, man, j 
how can you ever exjiecPto marry? ! 

Mar, Never ; Sinless, as^ among kings | 


Enter H AR l )C \ r I'l.K. 

I Jlant.j^ GtjJlemen, once mdre you arc 
leartily #^’el Jne. W 1 a ch is IM i*. M £uloW 


Sir, you ard.Jcartily welcome. It’s not 
my wayf }oiPsee. to*_^eceive my friends 
with my bifck to the* fire. I like tc#give 
them a hijarty reception m tVe old style 
and jninces, my tVi^le were to be courted | at my gate. I LiV* to • see llieir horses 
by proxy. If, indeed, like an Eastern bride- j an-d trunk.s taken cAe ol. * • 
groom, one were to bt^iiitroduced to a \<^fe j Mar. \^sidi’.) Hc\^as got our names 
he never saw before, it might be endured. | from thVservants alreaxl^f We 

But to go through all*\he terror‘s of a ' appf^xeyoiu caution ana'S|^||j^^ty*f sir. 
Lfprmal courtship, together ^'ifh the episode j (7h Hastini^s.) I have bcwWBrnnkIng, 
%/ aunts, grandin*tVers, andcousiiV, and at | <»eorge, o>ciianging our tra tilling dresses 
out the bioad staring q iiestion ,in the- morniiig.^^I am grown cojfoundedly 
of, M^Si^^jl^will you mjirry ipe? No, no, j ashamec^ oT mine. ^ ^ 
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IRird. 4 beg, Mr. Mai low, yeu’!! 
no ceremony #111 this house. 

JIast. 1 « fancy, (George, yoiiVe cright^: 
tlie fust blow IS half the battles* 'T intend 
opening thp campaign with the'white an^i 
gold. ^ ' ' t. '■ 

Hard. Mr. Maihnv — Mr. Hasting-* — 
gentlemen jimy be inuler no constraint in 
thishouse 'rins is Liherty-hall, gentlemen. 
You may rlo )usl as yoii^jilease Iacic. ; 

Mar Yet, (ieoige, if we oj^vu the 
campaign too lieicel^, at fust, we may 
w.int aininunil lo'i bjfoiir iL is'“over. ^ 
think t(» leserve rlie einboidery to secu^’O- ■' 


use oLibert^hall, -will ^-only let if^Miavc just 
what^he jileases. ^ * 

Jlard.*^ { Taknij:; the cup . ) I hope you’ll 
find it to ydur miijd. I have ])repared it 
with my own hands, and 1 believe^ you’ll 
ojvn theSiigrcdients aie tolerable. AVill 
you be so good as to pledge me, sii '{ 
Here^hia. Marlow, heie is to our better 
ac«|iiaintance, ^ [J)r/u/cs. 

Miu\ {Aude.) A veiydmpiulent fellow 
thY ! i)Ut he’s a character, and I’ll humour 
him a little, ^ir, my si-rvice to you. 

^ * 4 \/hinhs. 

JIast. (Aside.) I see ^ns fellow wants 


a retreat ' ^ ‘ ‘ 

J/ar((, Y^our talking of a letreal, Mr.* 
Marlow, jnits me m m,p.'(l of tiie l)iike of 
Marll»)iough, when we went to“besiege 
Denam. He first smmnoiied tye garri- 
son - - « 

JIar. Don’t you think d'or 

waistcoat will (lo with the ])lain brown? 

I/ajd. lliji.»^t sLiit^noned tke gariison, 
whfeli might^consist of about five thou- 
sand meU' ' ii^ 

/last. I think not : bro\iK and yellow 
mix but very poorly. 

Hard. J say, geutleinen, as I was telling 
you, he suminened the ganisoiir 
might consist of aboiit^' five thousand 

men o 

Mar. The girls like finely 
JAnd. Winch miglK consist o^a'ffout 
five thousand men, well^ajipointed with 
sloies, amniuniiioiV, and^otliei implements 
of war Now, says the Diik^ of Marl- 
bonHigh lo (leorge I)n)oks, thak stcS»d 
next to him -you must have heard 
George Hrook.s- I’ll pawn r^iy dukedom, 
.says he, bid 1 lake that gai ‘ 


•to gi\H‘ u-^ liiS comj)anv, and forgets that 
he’s an innkeciier, befoie he has learned 
lo be a gentleman*. ^ 

Mar. Fiom Iht fixcclTei^-e oj" u)ur cup, 
my old fiieiid, 1 su]>])os? you have a good 
deal of business m thin ji.ait of the country. 
Waim work, iiow and then, at elections, 
\ sui)])*)se » 

J/ard. No, sir, I have long gi\cn that 
\v^»rk over. .Since our hetteis ha\e hit 
iipo»i the e\])edieiit of electing each other, 
th^re'*is no business “lor 41s that sill ale.” 

flast. So, then,* you hiii’e no linn for 
politics, I find 

Hard. in the least. There a 
lime, indeed, 1 fretted Tliyself about the 
mistakes of government, likeolhei jicople; 

finding myself every (f\:Y glow moie 
an ud the government grow ing no 
beater, r le(ik- it to mend itsekk* .Since 
that J no more trouble my head about 
Jlyaer Ally,^or Ally ('awn, than about 
Ally Giokcjj-. Sir, my s*t-ivice to you. 

Ha?t. So that with eating above stains, 
and drinking below, with receiving your 
fii!*nds within, and amusmifthem wdthout, 


j you lead ^ good pleasant bustling life of it. 


ni4,withoi^ 

spilhi^g a iiro]i of l^ood. -fc- . ^ ^ ^ 

Afar. What, my good mKmd, if* you 1 ^/a/d. I do stir about ?i great deal, 

gave us a glas.s ^ninch^i tfe^ niemi ! that’s certain. Half the diffeielices of tin- 
time}* it would help us to cdtiy on the ' parish are adjusted in this very pailoilf. 
si^j^e with vigoui. ^ I AJaf'. (After druikin;^) And you have 

ft .>d. launch, jsir! A side.) This is ' an argument in yi^r ^uf^, old gentleman, 
the jnust ifna\:countal5e kind of modesty ' better than any in \Vestminster-ha!k 
I HUM with. ✓ *•' 1 Ay, lliaCaml 

Mr. si^ punch. A gt.iss of I a lutlo philosojiliv. 
war» Rj^^itter our journey, wrfi he, A/„r. (./.i/i/e.gWell, this is the first 
I his Is Ciberty-hall, you liuie^l ^evei* heftrd of an innkeeper’s 


know. 
Har 
AlPt. ( 


Hard, fere’s a cup, 




So this fellifw^ in his 

t» I « 


•*' philoboi^y. . 

Hast. So then, like an exp4‘ricnce(l/^'”'' 
ral, yAi atti^ck tjj.em on .alter. 
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If you fuAi* <heir rcasuti mauagca'ftle, you i IJast.^ [Aside ) All upon the high ^ope ! 
attack it MMth your ])hilf)sophy ; il' you , His uncle a colonel ! we shall soon hear 
find lheyha\e no reason, you attUck them , ^)f hisunothej- being a justice o5 the peace, 
with this. Here’s you}* liealth, my philo- ! Jhit let’S j^‘ar the bill of fare, 
sopher. ' }^Drtnks. Mar. CPcnisin^.) What’s hs^rc? For the 

fJard. Hood, very good, thvtiik yoi,i; ' fii'st course '5’^fd’r thp second course; for 
ha! ha! Your generalslnj) puts me in , tl^ de.scrl. 'The devil, sir, do )ou think 
mind of Ihinee Eugene, when he /"ought ; we have bi ought" (J own a m hole Joiners’ 
thed'uiksat the battle oi Belgrade. You I jL’oinpan)?, 01 the corjioration of Jledtord, 
shall hear. * • .. to eat up such a- su]ij)*er ? Two or three 

Mar. Instead of the battle of lkdgra*le, , little things, clean and comfortable, will do. 

1 believe it’s almost tunc to talk about IIa\f. but let’s ifear h 

sujiper. WKai ha» your jjhilosojihy got As ) ‘’/^>‘*the fust course, at 

in tile house lor ,su])j)er? •tjie toji, a ])ig a^nc^ ]u*uri^ sa^ice. 

J/ard, For sujiper, sir! \As^dc,y\^w //(-/jV *>>anin your ])ig, I say. 
ever such a leipiest to a man m his oun j” ]\lar. Anddainn )our])runeisance, sayl. 
house? _ * ' I Hard, .hul ye^, gentlcnu'n, to men 

Alar. V^s, 'jp*,* sigi^et, sir; I begin to ' that an‘^ hungi} , jiig with prune sauce is 
feel an aj^ijietite. * 1 shall make devilidi very goc-fl eating. • 
work to-night in the iarder, I ])romise you. • Mar. At tlft* btfttom, a calf’s tongue 
Hard. [Aside.) Su »h a Wa/en dog sine and biaihs# / 
never my eyes beheld. ( Ti him .) » \Vhy,*j Ha A. Let yourTirains be knocked out,* 
leally, sp, as for supjiei J can’t wcdl tell my good siO, T don’ Mike ' 
hly Doidlhy and the cook-maid settle J^lar. C>r you may cla}) trmni on a ;*l|ale 
these things between them T leave tJiese b) iheniseKnk l^l(\ 
kind of tilings entiiely to them. * i Hard. [AsMe.) I'heir impudence con- 
A/ai. You (1^1, <lo yolk? founds me. [I'otJiem) (jlenllemen, you 

JIara. Entirely, by the bye, 1 believe ! are my guests, make what alterations you 
lliey^iire in actual coMsultalioiatifci>oii what's : jdec/i.', Is there anything ebe you wish 
for siip[)er this iiionient in the kitchen. | to letieiich or after, gentlemen? 

Alar, 'riieii I lieg they’ll admit me as , Mar. T^cm, a pyik jne, a boiled rabbit 
one of thenmnvy council. It’s a EloreiUine, a shaking 

have got When Tlrn^el, I alw.ay^-^j.Krttisc ; piulni^, and a di<?h of tiff — laff— taffely 
to legvJate my ow'ii su]).;(j^'. l^ie , cream. - ^ 

c:ook be called. Yo offence I hoj)e, si^. | Hast. CoiifouiiTl yoilV made dishes ; I 
Hard. 0 no, sii, none in |lu‘ hast ; yet shall he as much at a loss in this house as 
1 don’t know ho\^ ; onr bridge^, the cook- ^ al^ gie»-*n and yellow dinner at the French 
maid, is not very commimicalive ujitm ambassador’s table. I’m foi plain eating, 
these occasions. Slumld we send for her, ^ Hard. ]'in., soiry, genlleii^cn, that 1 
she might scold ns all out of the lumsef \ h^ave notkimt.'O^tui like, but if tlu^rebe any- 
llast. Let’s see- V)iir list of th|r larder | thing yoft h.ir^ a ])ai titular fancy to# 
then. 1 ask Ml 'as a fa von 1. I ahv.'vys i Aftn . Whhli really, sir, yoiii lull of faio 
match my appetite to my lull of fare. | is so e'^juisire, lhatpii> one iiart of it is 
Alai. ( 7 hH\Kl)< ts'rt.J'., T('//u looks at full as gooil as another. Send us%hat 
^ them leith ) Sir, he’s \eiy right, you pleasi^. So much foi supper. And 

and it’s inv way ^ * j now to sec that c’F^ bcc^ ai^» jiired, and 

Hard. Sir, yon have a right to com- propeily ta^fen careiif ** 

m.ind here. Here, it i^er, bung iis^rtie ' }!(ird J entieat jV^i’ll leave th.*^ Ao 

1)]11 of fare for to-niglu's supper : 1 be- j me. Vdii shall not stii^x^^leJY ^ 

lievc it’s (liawn out — V mannerj l\lr. 1 Ai^\ Leave that to ycji^^^jpircJ^'st , 

k Hastings, puts me in iifiniJ t)f m^ uyeU, 1 sir, you must excuse me, . 1 llWTys look 

ll|Kloloucd \Vallo]i. , Jl was a sa}tiu{tof liis, ’j f» these tlnii^ myself. | 

^^^s of Ills sup] )er* till he n IJaid. mujfi mskst, sb, y( 4 ’ll tjakc 

. * ! yoursellijcasy on that head: , 





Vf)Usi‘e 

A very tioulVcbome 
met Willi. 


sy/yt .SWOPS w coNQi'Ki^- _ 

.•eI’,nrc.olvc,l„nil..{Jwy..) . thou^lraa-ly to “ 

fdi„„ ,ii,s -1 ™ 


I director, and cliiclly 


llnnl. Wdl, sir, I’m rcs(,lve4 rit least to l.> myunele', the 

smaybeiinxIerM consists in |e« els. 1 has! been some 


(Jwi/r) This may 
modesty, l)ut I never saw 


attend you.. 


a KtliiriL^ lool< tame persuading my aunt to let me wear 
so bkc oiil-lashioncl ,n,,UKlen4 , them. I fancy I’m very nenr simeccibnK'. 

Marlow /7W Haidcasll 


/An/. {Alom\) So 1 hml tins fellow’s 
civilities begin tf> glow tpuiblesofiic. Hut 
wlio can be angiy at those assiduities 
which .lie meant to ^dease him? II.i! 
what (.If) I see ? ilis^ ]Se\ille, by all tiial s 
lia))\)y ! 

J'nti'i Miss Nr\ II M' 


'I'he msUiiit they aie put into my posses- 
sion, you shall find me leady to make 


) 


them and m)setf yoiiis. 

'Jhsl. F’eiish tile baubles! Vouniersoii 
is .all I desiie. In the im*.in time, my friend 
Marlow must nut be 4et iin^ Ins inidake. 
1 know the stiaiige reserve of his temper 
ais siieh, th.af ifahiiiptly infoimed of it, 
lie woulfl iiistantb (p^it the house l)efoie 
Mis\ .\W' Mydear^blsling^! Towhat ' our plan was iijie* lor*e\(X'uyon. 
imespected good fortune, to what acci- J/zir A/v l)if( how ^li^jr\vj|." keepjnni 
dent, am 1 to asciibe this hajipycmeeling? in the (h'cejition ! Aii 
///(A Isalher let nu ask the sain * (jiies- 
lion, as 1 could nevei have Wopeillo meet 
mydeaif'st (,’onslanie lit an inn. ‘ 

;l//n Aein 111 ^-,! sure you mistake: | 
myiumt, my guaidian, lives here. \Vbat , 


J //.0 Ai'i’. (.ertamly it niusl^lie one ol us too; and llien, 1 sipipose, we aie 10 
IV hopeful cou.sin’s tricks, of \vhon|l /(«..,, f'ln the gauntlet througn.<f^.ll the lest of 
ave heard me talk so often ; ha lifiaT ha ! — Wh.it have we got hme ? 

///(A lie whom youi^aimt ml ends for * Hast. Mwh.'ar Charles ’ . la'.'necon- 


could induce you to lliKy' llnlr loiiseantnn ! 

Hast. My fiieiid, Mr, c'darlow, wdth 
w'lioin I came down, and 1 , have been 
.sent heie as to .111 mn, I assure you. A 
young fellow, whom wa‘ accideii^t.i ihl. met 
at a house haid by, diri'Cii^d us hither. 

Mlss W'v. (A'rtainly it niusl^lie one of 
mv ' 
hav 

’ r ’ 

you? he of wdioin I lia\e such ]usl njipre 
hen^ioiis? 

JA.sf A^fT', Vou have nothing wto ^ar ' 
from him, I assuieyou. \ ou d adore hinj, ! 
if you knew how heaitily he* desjiises in(\ 
My aunt knows it too, and *4-* in;^lert:ik||n 
tb C( art me foi him, and uafly begins 
to thmk she has made a ceW.juesL - ' 

y/njA 'I’lioii (’^ear di^scmblcT ! ^ bu 

V \ know', my ConstaiiciA '1 have jiist 
sei/< this hajipy oo])oitiin’Jy of my 
flic 'd’s visg heiv to,/*t admittance into 
the family, “ 'I'lie l)(Kses that. carried us 
dfiwm aie now' fatir a‘d with ihefr journey, 
biiLlhey’ll '.lOo^poe refreshed ; and then, 
trust in her f/ilhiiil , 

llasim^P’vfc sliall soon be landed in 
k'lance, n^bnre e\ eii among ^lav es the la>.-S 


j llaiduastle 

just retiirnofl (10m walking ; what if we 
still (ontimier to dP‘cei\e him?- Tins, 

this w"ay— - - 

Enter Maklow. ^ 

play. 'I'lie assiduities of these good 
people le.i/e me biyom’ beaimg My ^ 
ii(5st seems to ’.hink it ill manners to leaii* 
me alone, .and so he ela])s not ((nly him- 
self, bill hv>' old-fashioned wafe, oi my 
back, "khey talk of c(9imng to suji w'illi 
us loo; and llien, I su])pose, we aie to 


grq^ulate you ! — The most foi Innate acci- 
rlent !---Wlujdo you thmk is just alighted ? 
jVar. CJ^iiiiol guess. ” 

//as/. ( )ur mistresses, boy, Miss Hard- 
cast le and Miss Neville. (live me leave 
t(? introduce Miss C'linsta^ice. Ni'ville to 
yoiii acquaintance. 'Happening to dine 
ir. the neighbourhood, they called on then 
return to take fresh horses here, Miss 
Haideastle has" just stejit into the next 
room, and wall be l)«ck m an instant. / 
Wasn’t li hicivV ?/.cli ' * 

A/(fy. {.4sn/i\) I have been mortified 
enough of all cif^sl-ience, and heie ' mies 
something to complete my emb.arrassiiiciiL 
Hast. Well,/ out wasn’t it the most 
liortunate tldhg ifi Ihe w'orld ? J 

A/a/y^ Oh’ yes. , \'ery fortunate 


of mani.ijc ar^* respected,^' j most >\vful encounter- Jhit oin: 

J/ns X ha\'c often toldi^'ou, that j Ocorge, you kiic y arc in disc Jr 


vVhat 
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if we sft(fVAd postpojjc the hapjVness til4 
to-moiTow ? — To-inofrow at hej own 
lioubc — It will 1)0 every l)it as Convenient 
— and rather more rcsyectful— To-morrow 
let it, be. * \Pffqnv^ to oq. 

Miss Ncv. lly no means, 5 ^ 1 . Y*)ur 
ceremony will displease her. '^Fhe disoider 
of your dress will show the arddiir.of your 
impatience. Besides, slie knows you are in 
the house, and Vvill ])erniit ydn to ^cc her. 
Mar. O ! the devil ! how shall I v,up- 
])ort It? Hem«! lyiin ! Hastings, you 
must not got Voft are to assist me, you 
know. I shall Ite confoundedly ridiculous. 
Vet, hang it! I’ll take coulagf. Hem !• 
Har/. lMia\v, ipanj it’s but the iirst* 


//as^. (7a him.) Cicero n»>jver 'spoke 
better. Once more, and yo*>i arc confirmed 
tin as»uranci^ for ever. r 

Mai'i jfPo hi}} i.) Hem! Stand by me, 
• then, and when I’m down,,, throw in a 
word or tlvo* t¥) set me uj) again. 

* Miss JJard. An observer, like yon, upon 
life weic, 1 fear,*" (Jisagrecably employed, 
^ since yoft must have Jiatl much more to 
I censure^than totipprdve. 
i • Pardon me, madam. J w^as 

always willing tciHie a mused. The folly 
gf most j)eople* is rii^ie» an object of mirth 
^ 4han uneasiness * • 

, Jlifs^ 1^0 /inii.] Bravo, bravo. TsVwer 
, spoke so w'cll 111 your whole difet Well, 


plunge, and,airs^o\er. She s but a woman, 
you knowt • 

Mar. And, oT,all women, that I 
dreatl most to tMicotinter. 

^ • 

Enter Miss H A R DC' \ s 11 ^ t,, as j'clurned 
walk mg., a boimct^ 

Hast, (hitroducmg them.) Miss H^rd- 
castle, Ml. Tslarlow'. I’m jiujiitl of 
bringing two ytei^oiis of such met it to- 
gctliei. that ofily wan15to know, to esfeem 
each oflier, 

0lis^ Haul. (Andc.) No^\* "foi meeting 
my modest gentleman -with a dpniuie face, 


Miss y aificastlojVl see thaj you and Mr. 
Marlo\\’ are going to be very good com- 
pany. «I believe cftir being here will but 
emb«i rass tluf interview. 

Mar. Kft in the least, Mr. Hastings. 
We like your coibnany ol^l] things. (Ta 
hull.) Zoilids ! fjporgejll^c you won’t 
go ? how'^ can you leave us ? # 

‘lJa\t. ()|^])i^bncc will but spoil con- 
^ersatlon, s^^'e’Tl retire to the next room. 
(7'o him.) You don’t coivider, man, that 
wx‘ are to manage a little fetc-d-ttie of our 
ow# ^ * \E\cimt. 

Miss Hard.* (after a pause). But you 


and cjuite m bis own manner. (After a have not* been wlrjlly an observer, 1 jne- 
pause^ ill he appears very sii : the ladies, 1 should hope, ha\e 

disioiueried.) Pm glad of your sjj^jlmival, einpl^^’ed some pRrt of youi addresses, 
sir. ^’fti told you had sfPWW accidents by Mar. (Relaf^'m^ into timidit^'.) Pardon 
the way. ■ me, madg.m, I- I -1-- as yet have studied 

Mar. Only a^ few, madj;ni. Yes, we --only — to deserve them, 
had some. Yes, madam, ai good many' ^Mifsllard. And that, some say, is the 


accidents, but should besoiry — madam — •very worst way to obtain them, 
or rather gla^ of any accidents -tha^arc Mar. P(^iaps so, maciam^ But I love 
so agreeably com:Juded. Hem I yo coii»fers« only \vith the jnore giave 

Hast. (7\thn^f.) Von never sjkVvC b^.tter and sefisilM jiart of the sex. Ikit ^11 
in your wjuife life. Keep it up, aiidH’ll gfr^d I gr® tiresoii^e. 
insure you the victory. MufiJgrd. No^, at* all, sir; there is 

Aiiss Hard. Pm afraid you flatter, sir. , nothing T like so much as giave (•onver- 
You that have s<!en so mujdi of the finest '^sation in^^sclf ; L coiikl heav it for ever, 
comjianv, can fmdf littje enteitainmcnt in Indeed, lhavcn»i buKm s^fr^irised how a 
an obscure corner of the count ly. ^ i nkaii of i^ptimcntl^ild ever admire those 
J\Tar. (Gathering folfrage.) 1 have lived, \ light airy pleasures, %^re nothing ^aches’ 
indeed, in the world, njadam ; but I have the hca*rt. ^ 

kept very little company. I haw? been J^ar. It’s a diseas^^^||||S|j|flie ^iind, 

but an observer upon Vif^, mail,7iih«''’^^c madam. In the variety J|^?istes theie 

>otliers were enjoying it, #•. ‘‘^lusl be soffie wdio, wanting J relish ^ 

^ — a»*-um. C f 

it at last • * * Misr Hart^. I imderslaim yo^i, sir. 



'riicr^ miAt 


b(> 


VoOPS^TO CONQVPP. 


.m/; .V7 

who, wT-fiting a ^eckons'^is to ‘join ier, Macllflit, shall 1 

. j 1 .1 . ... • _ii u 1 


‘Ijsh foi refitiefl plrasurcs, pretend to do m}^sclf the honour to attend ) on ? • 

Miss Jfani. Well, then, I’ll follow. 


n- I 


Mar. {.Isfdc.) 'Iji IS juellw smooth dia- 
■»friw> li.ik. dnn<> for mo. * \Pxif. 


.V-.-.V,, ..V 

des]nse they ari' kk ajiahio t>i bisliugj 

Mar. Ivly meaning, inadan^ 1)iit in- , , 

linitely helW-T expressed. And 1 eau’W logiie has done for me. ]^\n. 

helj) observing -n, * • I Miss lWni. {Alone.) IIa!ha!ha! Was 

A/iw' /lard {Aside.) Who could evfi Iheie ever sueli a solier, sentimental inler- 

‘■upjiose tins fellow iiyiflideii'i upon some view? , j^i tei lam he sea ice looked in my 

occasions ? {'I'o him ) \’ou vveif going to. j face the whole Ini^e. \ el the fellow, but 
observe, sir — • • j for hi'-^inac(?oiinlnble liashTiilness, is [irclty 

iMar. I wa-. ohservi^, madam^I jinf- v\etl loo. lie lias good sense, but then 
test, madam, 1 forgeuivhal 1 was going .^o Imned m his feai^s, lUit it fatigues one 
to ohseive • • * * . more than ignoiance • If could teach 

Miss' IJaid. y^lsufe.) T ^v^iw and so do him a little tonlideiice. it^wouhl be doing 
{To him.) You were ol'sei ving,*sit, that ' ^unelHidyihaf 1 kmm of a piece of serviccx 
in tins .'i*<e (J h>pocnsy—someihmg about ♦JUil who i> that somebod) ? -'fhat, faith 

hypouu), sii^ ^ - - • ’ ■ ■ 

Mil). Vc'^. madam. In ihis^ age of 

hvpoirisy there aic f0w who nj)#m strict 
m()imy do not - a n-^a— • • 

d//ir l/ard. I understand jfci# p?‘rfeLi ly, 

•hi 

Kg<%! and §\rd\ more 

thai#I do nnsdf 


ai e I 


fiat in fliis 
tliat do not 


Miss Hard, You . 

hypoeiilical age there i... 

condemn in pujilii what they piactise in 
piivate, and think they pay eve'-y debt to 
Mrtiu' when the}»])iaise 11 . ^ % 

Mar. line, madam ; ftiose who have 
most vnlue in their imiiiths, ha*t‘ leasLof 
It m their bosoms. Ihit Tin sure tJ|i 
you, madam. 

d//o /(^ird. Not ijj *the least, sir, 
Iheie’s something sti agieealile and spiriie<l 
m vom maimei, such life and fone- pray 
•''H', go on.^ ^ 

Mar. \h-s. unadam. I was saying ^ 

that there aie some oceasj^^ns, when 
tjHal wani of coinage, mada 

tWe and jiuK up 

Miss' J laid. I agree with 


is a ([uestiou 1 can scaice answer. YE.xit. 

' /Oder Tow and mTss foll.noed 

, by Mks.® 11 MUH'\sTtft and Haspiniis. 

'J'onv. AVh.^t d(#you follow me for, 
T'ousin ^'on? 1«\ oiuler you i e not ashamed 
to be so very engaging. 

^/isi .\A' J hope, cousin, one may 
sj'er4.^lo one’s own lelalions, and not be 
to blame, • 

^oiiy. Ay, but i know hat sort of a 
lelation you want to make me, flumgh ; 
but It \vou’4t(K). 1 tell von, C(msm'#on, 

it Wont (|^) ; so 1 beg ynu’ll keej) your 
distance, J want no neaiei relaiionshiji. 

^Vie /o//o7o.^\ iO(iuettuij^\0 to (he bac/^ 

I vow, M*»IInst- 
iiigs^you aie very entertaining. 'I'heie’s 
nothing 111 tl|^* w^orld 1 love to talk of so 
miichasl.o«don and tlie*fashioiis, though 
1 was never there myself. 

, Never there ! Yc^n ama/e me ! 


uHVe^tiov^ ^U tnere: Vonama/eine! 

’n ^ ^ “'V y'";" -"’' 1 vnntlmk-rl 

1 »« vnlifr V • i i;”* T'\ =>" ytf"- =>1 

ofeourag^V"' '•cawonsi^'T/vfAi') <-r ;PS over Wharf. 

oraiK ,■ ni„t : .. " ... ' .• y"” ""'y 


assuiit's the aiuieainnee of igiioiante, and 
oU-ays us ^^he]l we mast w'anl^lo evtel 
I ! ■ -g you II proe(4.‘(!. B 

i'o, W. Intrude 



. you’re only jileriscd 
, to say so. We cTnmtry jiersons ean have 
no manner at .all. I’n^in love with the / 
town, and tliat syve^ tT> raise me above 
some of nur nemlibouring rustics; but 
wlK^can have a Ititftmer, that ha nevi r 
(irotto (iardeiis, 
places wliere the 
All I can do is^ 
semind-hand. 1 lakj^ 
^le-a*fe/( 
and 
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fabhions, rtLi:» they come out, ill a let from //ar/.., Your niece, is she? .Amlvthat 
\lie two Miss Rickets*()f Crooked l^anc. 1 young gentleman, a brothei of yours, I 
Pray how do you lilft; this haad, Mr. ! should presume? 

Hastings? u ! ' Mrs. My son, sii. They are 

Hast. Extranely cl<%ant and drga^(\\ | contractecr to each other. C>bserve their 
upon ’my word, madam. Voun^triseur is j little sporty. They fall in and out ten 
a Frenchman, 1 suppose? | tinges a day, as if they were man and wife 

Mrs. /J(i)i/. I protest, T dress*'d it my- ! already. (7h them.) Well, Tony, child, 
self fiom a pimt in the kadies’ Memoran- Kvhat softi, things are you saying to your 
d urn-book for tlie last year. cousin Constance this evening? 

Indeed! Such a head in a sioe-b'ox ^'Fony. I have been saying no soft 
at the play-house would draw as many , things; but that it-’-, vei) hard to be fol- 
gazers as my Lady M a)' oi ess at a City Pall. ! lowed about so.i K<;odj I’ve not a place 
Mrs. flora. I vow, since inoculation i in the house now chads 1-eft ito myself, but 
began, there is no such thing to be sf^en as ‘ the slaliL., • 

a plain woman; so one must dress a little ,t Mr<:. Hard Nevermind him, Con, my 
paiticulu, oi one nuty e^lcapc m Iheciowd. dear. lle\ in another story beliind your 
Hast. Ihit ihat'can lutb'or be your case, back. ' * 
madam, in any' dr^ss. {Binviuy.) I Mns AJera. There’s something generous 

Mrs. Hard. \ eL wdiat sigsifics my in myjcoiisin’s maiiner. He falL out be- 
dressing when I have ,such a jucce of an- j fore faces t^i^bc forgiven in private 
tiquily by my side as Mr. llardcaslle: all | 2'oay. '1 hat's a damned confounded — 

I can say will never argue dowm a single ; crack. , 

button mini hi.>> clothes. I have often 1 yi//'r. Hard. Ah ! he'.s rffy one. l^vm’t 

wanted him to lliiow off his great fkpwCn j ydii. think tkl^' aij^like each other about 
wig, and where he was bald, to pla^itei it , the mouth, ifustings? The IJlenkin- 
over, like my Lord Pat/,*ly, with pow'dtr. ! soji mouth to a T. They’re of a si/e too. 

Ilnst. You are right, madam; for, as j Pack to back, my pretties, that Mr. Hast- 
amt:|^>‘ the ladies there arc jipne ugly, so ing^via 1 you. Come, 'Tony, 
among ‘the men there are none old. io)iy. You hid as good not make me, 

Mrs. Hard. Put what do you think ! I tell you. {Measiirnig.) 
his answer ^a.,? Why, with his usuaLpp^ uf/jj. Nrr. O hid! he has almost 
Gothic vivacir^ie said 1 only w'a,rdi^/!t!-im cracky, \ my head. i 

to throw^off his w'ig, uito a Mrs. Hard. O, the monster! For 

tete for'my own w^earing. shame, Tony, ^'oa a mm, and liehave so! 

Hast. Intolerable ! At your age you 'Fony. If I'm a man, let me have my 
may wear wdiat you please, and it must fo>tin. Ecod ! I'll not be made a fool of 
become you. no longer. 

Mrs. Hard. Pray, Mr. Hastings, what Mr^. Hard. Is this, ungrateful boy, all 
do you take t j be the mo.st fashionable that I’m, to mb for the pains I have taken 
age about town? '' jin your jedijbition? I tliat have rock^ 1 

Hast. Some tniie ago, forty was all die ' you m you| pradle, and fed that pndty 
mo<le ; bin I’m told the ladies intend to iiTouth >>'ith , spoon h Did not I work 
bring up fifty for the ensuing winter. that waist cent to make you genteel? j, Did 

Mrs. Hard. Seriously. Then I shall not I prescribe for you every day, and 
be too young for tJie fashion. weep white the re 'j^ipt v'as oi-ierating? 

Hast. No lady begins now' to put on Fouy. Ecod ! yc a had reasc«i to w'eep, 
jewels till she’s past f^r^ j, P'or in.stante, for you h^x e been dvising me ever since I 
Miss there, in a polite circle, W'oulu be was bc-rn. I have ga<j'e tli/iough every 
considered as a child, ai a mere maker of rece’^t in the ComplehsH^ywife ten 
samplers. " ' times over; and you haveSwexight£- of 

Mrs. Hard, i^id yet Mrs. Nieep tilinks fS^pursing me .through Quinc^'-*tic^t spring, 
as much a woman, and is us fond .But, «^cod ! I tell you, I’ll notyj)c made a 
ol the oldest of us all ^ fool of longer. ^ 

Ul! 


' • 
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in sjnrils If I’m lo have any ^ood, let 
il come of •itself; not iC 

dinging it into one s^. 


Mrs. I la) d. 'I'lial’s /alse ; I never see 
you when you’re m*si)Hits. _ . 

you then go lo the aleliousc oj kennet. 
I’rn nevei lo l)e delightetl with your agree- 
able wild notes, unfefl^ng monstei*! 

Tony. I'Aod’ maijinv.v your wwii notes 
aie the wilile^l oX lift twy. 


about her that chrft-ms ine.« 

but curb her never s0 little, 
site kicks up, and you’re flung in a ditch. 
/Arj/.^Well, but you must allow her a 


^'o, 'I'ony, j little *bcauty.—\ies, you must alloi^ her 
some beauty. • 

•J'dfiy. Bandbox ! She’s all a made-up 
thing, mun. Ah! could you but see Bet 
•Bouncer of these fa^ts, you unght then 
talk of beauty. Kcod, she lills two eyes as 


Mn. Hard Was ev^.^T"lhe Buf f Jdach. as slo^, and chei^^s as broad and 

sie he wants to break my heait, I see he*| red as a jTulpit cushion. She’d make two 


of she. 

Hast. Well, mhat yifu to a friend 
that would tahe flns iiitler fiargam off 
peisuadc hiij^ to his duty. | your haifcls? ,* 

■d. Well, I Ipnis* *]etiie. To 


does. C* -• 

Had. Dear madam, permit *111 ^ to lec- 
ture the young gentieman a bftle. I’m 
ceitain 1 can 

J/; s Hard. Well, I 
^C'ome, (Constance, my love, v 
Hastings, tl^^eleh^nessof j^y 
wa^;verpooWx)man^» plagued with a dear 
sweet, pretty, pioxolvjjj^, ia||[utiful l)g]7? 

IVlis. Ihiffcj^^ and Miss 
Neville. • 

7h;/i'. {SniJ^ing.) “There was n young 
man riding by, and fain woiild^a^ his 
will Rang cfo didlo #dee.’’ — -Don’t 
mind her. l^et her erj. It’s the comfort 
of her heart. 1 have seen liei^and 
cry over a book for anjiour toget 
the) said they liked the liook lli^better 
the more*it made*thcm*c?y. 

//ir.d. 'I'lien yoii’ie no friaiid to the . 
ladies, I find, my pretty young geiitleni^u? i 
7 any. That’s as 1 find ’uni. * | 

//a.d. Not to her of your mother^ 1 
choosing, i dare answer? ^nd yet she ' 
#pl)eyrs t<f me a pi^dty wellMiniJied gift , 
7ony. Thal’<s because y® don’t ^.now ' 
her as well as T. •Kcod ! W ki^w ev(?ry I 
inch^aboul her; there’s mot a more I 
b*Uer cantankerous toad 111 all Chnsten- 
do:^. . . A • 

^Jast. (ftiPidc.J Pi 
this foi a lover ! 

*7%ny. 1 ^av^j^i her since thi^height ' 
of flial^,^jjj.6;4ias as many tricks #as a ' 


7ony. Anon ^ 

ai see, Mi. L W'oi^d you thank him dial would 

situation: ; take Miss Neville, and leave you to liaj)- 
piiiess and yoiii dear Bet.s)'? ^ 

^'J^ouy. Ay; but wbeie is there such a 
fr'em^, foi who would ta^ce hei ? 

iiJa.\t I am he.. If you but assist me, 
I’ll engage to whipliei ofT to Kmace^j aiul 
you shall ii^\;er heai more of her 

7 'any. Assist you ! l^cod 1 w ill; to the 
last diop*of my blood. I’ll dap a jiair 
of h orses toyoui chaise t^.^.ball tiuiidle 
“da tw'inkling, ant’ffay be get you 
a^)arr^|J;r^diy|yjiy^bc.sule, in je^iels, that 
' j dreamofr * 


this looks like 


encourageiii^nt 


iiuuiy incKS#as ai 

hai% in«-.^ket, or a colt the first*day’s ^ 
breakingl % * ^ ^ | 

Hast. Mo me she appears sensibk* and ' 

si lei#, I ^ * ** • I *1 


you little ( 

Nast. My clear 's([uirc, 
a lad of spirft. • 

7o>iy, (?lr)mc along, then, .and you shall 
see more of my spinl before you have 
dctoe wuth me. ( S/n^/n:;. 

• 

• art; the boys ^ 

• That fcais no noise • 

Where the thundenn^ cannons roar ” 

• [/lAi'nnt. 

• I 

ACT T/TIi tlllKD. 

•, Hntrr lUf it:As j j.e, a/onr. 

^ Hard. What #:ould my old fiiend Sir 
s i (^harfbs mei^^i 

recommending his son 
! as lift' irtxlestest young man m lowm ? Tg 
me hctllppc.T.n', tlie most impudent 
of br.^s that ev^r spoke 
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tie has Ulfcii possession of the e[%.y‘cliair I with a rgspeclful bow, a stammejmg wice, 
l*y the tire-side alread/. He took off his ' and a look fixed on the gioyiid. 

^ He met me, with a ^oud voice, 

a loidly^a^, *and a familial ily that made 
my Idood •freeze again. 

A//Si We treated me with diffi- 

diifice and respect; (fensured the manners 
of the age ; admiiied tlie ])rudcnce of girls 
,that nevcfc laughed; “tired me w'ith apolo- 
gies for b^^ing tiresome ;• then left the room 
with a^bow, and “Madam, 1 would not 
for the woild (klaifTyou.'’ 

Hard •Wit si:)t)ke 4o i^e as if he knew 
me all his life btifore;* as^tecV twenty ques- 
o ^ ^ , _ tions, and iiever Audited for an answer; in- 

f Hard. And yet, Kate, I sometimes give •terriipted my best remaiks wit^i some silly 


boots in the parlour, anfl desired «ielo see 
them taken care of. I’m desirous to know 
how his impudence afft^cts my daughter. 
She vfill certainly be shocked alf^t. ^ 

ii«/<7'Mlss Hardcas'I’LK, plainly drt's^cd. 

Hard. Well, ni) Kate, 1 see you have 
changed your dies.^, as 1 bade you ; and 
yet, 1 believe, there was no great oc(?;isi^n. 

Hard. 1 find such a pleasure, sir, 
in obeying )Our ciiinTnands, that I taktf 
care to ob.^eife them without ever debat- 
ing then pio])riet) 


pun ; and a# hen 1,^'as in my be.st story of 
the 1 )u1ve" of Marlboiough ’and Prince 
Eugene, Je asked if il had not a good hand 
at 1110 ^: mg ])iini;h. • Yes, Kate, he asked 
your falHty ij^he was a maker of punch ! 


One of Us must certainly. 

he be^hat^^^has .sl^vn 
inned he shall never 


^ you some cause, piTrticTilarly when I 
commended fliv iflodeyt geiilleniaii to you 
as a lover To-day.* 

A/is? /Ja?i/. Voi?W.aiight me fb expect 
something e\traordiiu<^jy, lyid J find the 
original exceeds the desci ijytion. • < 

J/iird I A\as never so surjiiised m my 
hfe! iTe* has quite eontouiided all i^iy 
\culties I • 

lIAo J/anf f nevei .saw an)thinj like 
it:\find a man^jf the world too! • 

Ay, he learned it all abroad — 
whaJL fool was 1, to think ."w young man 
could^ain modfcsty by travelling. He 
might as soon learn wit at a nuTscpierade. 

J/zif seems all natural to hini 

Jiard deal as.-»isted 

conqxi^}^ and aTNihiiij|^^l|g|p^^ast9r. 

J //0 Hard. Sure you mistake, papa! ' 

A French dancing-master could i^*ver i 
have taught limT that timul look — that 
awkward atldress - that bashful manner- 
Hard. Whose look? wdiose tnanner, 
child? • ^ • I 

Mis^ Hard. MrT Marlow’s: hj^ mau- 
hontc. liK iTmidity, struck me at tJie 
first sight. ! 

Hard. Then your fii-^t sight deceived 
I you ; for I tliinl# him one of the most 
lira/cn first sights^tl^at i^er astonished iny ' 
sense.s. i 

Miss Hard. Sure^ !#r, you rallyj* I 
never saw ary one so moilest. j 

Hard. And can yo®, be serioys? I ! 
never saw such a bo*uhcin^, sw'aggvriwg j 
puppy since 1 ;\vgi^born. Pully ^)aw'son |^*egunAvitltafomplimentton! 
was but a foot fo him. * i^won’f ('iid wif\j a sneer a 

Surjui!y«g ! ^ He Hiet me I RtnndinA? * ^ 


J //.0 Hard. 
be mistake# 

Ihud. If 

liihv^elf, rn^Wet(|||m 
have my coi^jpt.^ 

Mi.ss Hard. And if he be the sullen 
thing I lake him, he shall never have mine. 

y>^'f%Tn one thing thtji we aie agreed 
—to reject him.* 

Mm H^rd. but upon conditions, 

f you should find him less impudent, 
aiK^Hpore ])iesuT«ing — if you find him 
inoie rcspectful,^and 1 more importunate 
I dun’t know* — tlfe fellov? is well 
enough fdl* a man— Certainly, we don’t 
mVt yiany such at a hoise-race m the 
ytiunti v 

Hard If w should finc?him so Put 

trial’s iryj) 0 s^de. I'he first ^jipearance 
has dom nJbusmes^ I’m strldoyji 
ceiv«l in th» • 

And y^‘t there may be 
many go()d*(tualities* under that firs< ap- 
pearance.^ • 

Hatd. Ay, w'hA a g^l finds a fellow’s 
outside to her tas^shc th8n*Sets about 
guessing flfe lest oH^ furniture. With 
her, a.Smooth face sti!l^kfo»good s%nse, 
and% genteel figure for^^^jh^lue.^ 
Mtss Hard. I hope, sir, r^^Persiftion 
j)od sense, 

^ at 

standing? ’ 
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Iltki’d. ^^ardon me, Kate. 

Mr. Hra/en ciyi find the art of reconciling 
contradict i^ins, he may pleabc us^botli^ 
perl laps. • , • 

Miss Hard. And as one of ift mu.st he 
mistaken, ^?diat if we goiormgke further 
discoveries? * • 

Hard. Agreed. lUU depend on’t I’m 

in the right, * • 

Mi'is Hard. And defend on’^ I’m not 
much in the v\ rong. S^T^xciuU. 

Enter Tony, runni^ lait/i g laskef. 


Bui if young ; Nev^r you mind hen^iemment. 

f rc *.ncili«g leave mr to maua^ that, f don t valu. 

her rAei^mcnt th? bounce of a cracker. 
Zounds! hefc they are. Mon ice! Trance! 

• [Exit Hastings. 

*JlF 


•/illUr 11 RS. 


Hardca.s'1'LE and Miss 
Neville. 

• 

Mrs. Hard. Indeed, Constance, you 
amaze me.. Such a girl as you want 
je\tel'?! It will be time enough for jewels, 
my dear, twenty years J^ence, when your 
tieauty begins to w^tit.rcpairs. 

A/iss Air'. But what will Tepaii beauty 
#t fc^ty, wjl certainly* improve it at^ 


Tony. Ecf)J ! i htlvc "ot tlieni. llclc; 
they are. My cousiit <.on’s ^ntcklacef, 
bobs and all. My motliei shan’t cheat® twenty, nfadani. 
the iioor souls out of their foi^in neither. ; Mrs Hard. VotiiSj^ny dear, can admit 
O ! my genu^, is that ^ju ? • • ' of none. That «iaUiial»l)lu?h is beyond 

a thousand onianients* * 1 Iesi?les, child, 
jewels ai# quite out aUpresent, Don’t you 
' ‘ Jour ac(]uamtance, my 

pnanaged with your 

have ainuseDiAd' wit|^i jn eten(j|ng love for , the rest of tlieiii 


1 


Enter IL'Tstim’.s. 
/lad. My dear 


fiiend, li|w' Imve you see half the ladies 

r nn^lhei ? f hope you .Lady Kill-dayjight, and Mrs. Crump, and 
it|^l ineten(|^ng love for , the rest of them, carry their jevvels to 
yoijt) cousin, tIVI that- you are \Mllnig to 


be reconciled at last ! 11 scs will tx* 

refreshed in a short * ac|ti^ id we shall 
soon he ready to set olT. • 

'/any. And 'here’s something to bear 
your charges the way the 

cash't ) ; your sweetheart’# jewels. Reej) 
them : ami hang thoscj I say, that would 
rob >011 of one of them. 

Hast. But how have^you procur^ 
from your mother? 

Tony. Ask me »o cpi§sfions,and I’ll tell 
you no fibs. I ])rc)cured them fey the rule 
of thumb. If 1 had not a key t^ ev^y 
drawer in mother’s bureau, how could I 
go to the alehouse so often as I do ? An 
honest maifniay rob 
•tt-y tj|ne, 

Hast. Thousands 


lb himseltpf IiLs own at 

. f : • 

Is do It cwty day.® But 
iRxi ; •Neville ^s 


town, and bring nothing but ^ste ancj 
rnan,asites back. 

Mt^s Xe 7 i But who know.s, madad 
hute somebody tlijit shall^ be namtyss 
w'ould like me best w’ith all i»y Jptle 
finery aboi^Cyie? 

Mrs. llaid Consult #your glgfP?^ my 
dear, and^heii see If, with such a pair of 
you want any betygy sparklers, 
you think, my dear? 

I dots any jewels in 

your eyes hn^eRirher beauty? 

'J%ny, I'hat’s a.s tliereafter may be. 

Miss Nev. •My dear amnt, if you knew 
how it w'oind oblige me. 

Mrs. Hard. A parcel of old-fashioned 
ro«p and table-cut things. • They would 
make >mu look like flic court of King 
Sotoiiion at a piqipct-sHow. Besides, I 
believe, I can’t readily come* at them. 


to be plain with ^xi ; M#^ .Neville 
( idcgvouring to protiuie theift from her | jbe^ymayhe milling, for aught I know to 
ai' it this vg-y instant. If she succeeds, | the contrary. 

J will be th^ mostdelifcte way*at least of j Tony. {Apm t to MrE. Hardcastle.) 
obtaining 111 An. M , I 1 hen why don’t y^u ftdl her so at once, as 

^ 1 J-hi^s so longing ^lem? Tell her they’re 


howfit will J)c. I know how.it will 
be #cll "^slic’d as soon part^vith 

the#)nl>^‘t.ud tooth in her head. * 

Hast, miAl‘ dread the (feists of h<^ 

resen Lmei|L when she fii^ds she h^ lo.-»t you. 
then# ^ , • * * # ^ nie wi||iess, will ^rou 


lost.* It’s the only way to quiet her. Say 
they’re lost, and*:all me to bear witness. 

Harid.^dfart to ToNY.) You 
kno\f , ^ dear, I’m only keeping them for 
^ if 1 say they^e* gone, you’ll bear ' 

^ Hr*! 1 
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7<7«jj/.iW,'^vcr fear me. Ecocl\ I” II say* Nevih-E.] Zounds! how she fidgete and 
^ saw them taken out*w'ith my own eyes, spits about like a Catlrerin^ wheel. 

M/ss AV?'. I desire fhem but for *a day, 
madam. Just to be permitted to show 
them^ as relic?-., and Then they may be 
locker] up again. i* ^ 

Afj's. Hard. To be plain w’ith you, my 
dear Constance, if I could findW.hem you 
should have them. They’re missing, !• 
assure yon. Lo^t, fur aiiglit Lknow ; lint 
we must have patience wherever they Jre. 

Miss Nra. I’ll^iiot lieheve it ! this is but 
a shallow pr^dence«lf? deny me. I kno\t’ 
they are too \^luable to be so slightly 
^ept, and as you are to atiswer for th# 

^loss — * ^ 

Mrs. ILvd. Don’t be alarmed, Con- 
stance. l^tFiev Re 1o^t,*I must re^-tore an 
equivalent. But* my son knows they are 
missing, and not lcj»be found. • 

To 7 iy, 'I'hat I ca’.' begr witness to. 

'riiey aie missing, and nq^ to be* founds 
^I'll tak^ my oatli on’t. 

Airs. Hard. You must learn lesigjia- 
n, my dear ; hir though we lose 0114 lor- 
ne, yet we should not lose our pafience. 

' ; me, how 4'alm I a*n. • 

Ay, jieople are generally 
calj^i ihe misfortunes of <4thtis. 

Alr^IIa) d. Kow I wonder a girl of 
your giml^cnsc should w'aste*a thought 
upon sucjfi||l^jTipery. ^Vc shall soon fiijc] 
them; and*f$hte tune 

make of 
found. 

AIiss N'rt'. I detest gamuts. 

Airs. Hard. The most bccc^ining things 
in the Avoild to set off a clear complexion. 


• • Mrs. HardcasIle. 

, My's Hard. Confusion ! thieves 1 rob- 
bers ! W'e cif? tflieated, plundered, broke 
o»en, undone. 

Tony. What’s •the matter, what’s the 
matter, :»iamma? * I hope nothing has 
Tiappenqd to aiiy cif lift good family ! 

• Afr^ Hard. WT are lobbed. My bureau 
has been broken tT^)en, the jeweds taken 

I out, ancR I’m ufidon*. , 

• * Tony. , 0 \\\ 14 that aS? •Ila! ha! ha! 

By the I ncfvtjr saw it acted better m 
► my life. Ecod, T thought yo^i w^as ruincfl 
in earnest, eha ! l^aj lia ! 

Airs* Hard. Why, boy, IV;// ruined in 
earnest.* My bureau has been broken 
: open* and all take# away. 

1 ^'J'onp. *S]^'k to that: ha! ha! ha! 
stick to tl at. riNbcar witness, you know^ 
call me to^ear viAss. 

' ATr^. Har^ I ftll yo^^Tony, 1^ all 
tfiat’s jnec^K, jiwvcls arc gone, and 
1 shall be rwJpcflKr ever. 

I 'Tony. Siffe I know the^' arc gone, and 
I’m to say so. 

Jj0'-^/ard. Mydcare'jt Tony, but hear 
me They’re ^ne, I say. 

^'ony. the Ij^ws, mamma, you make 
^or to laugh, ha ! ha ! I know* who 
to3%jjjem w ell eiwugh, ha ! ha ! ha ! 

ATs. Hard. Was there ever such a 
blockhead, thal ftan’t*tell the* diffeience 
betw'een Jbst and earnest? 1 tell you I’m 
n^ in^jest, booby. 

, 'Tony. That’s light, that’s right; you 
must b(‘ in q^bittei passi(?n, and then 110- 
^)ect either of ii5. I’ll bear 
fhey are^one. • ^ ^ 

Was thene ever such a 


You have often seen how wxdl Oiey look 
upon me. Yf)u shall have them. [Hr/I. , ^oily w^l 
AI/sv iVi’T'. I dislike tluun ofa\J things. ! witness*thi 
You shan’t MirT — Was ever anything, so , yV/M. I 
provoking, to mislay my own jewels, and cross-gmine^ biule, ?ha 
force me to wear her trftmpery? j Can you b^ai wutne^s that yoii’ie nO|J)etter 

'Tony. Don’t l>e a fool. If she gives ! than a fool? Was ever popr woman so 
you the garnets, •take ^diat you can get. ; beset with fools onedianc]* and thieves 
The jewels are your own already. T have** oii the other? • • 

stolen them out of iief bureau, and^he | Zlrv/r.^Tcan bea^k^tness to that, 
docs not know it. Ely to your spark, *he’ll ; AI/S.'Hard. Beai^^^ic*#. agaiiR you 


tell you more of the m^t^er J.eav§ me to 
man.age her. * • • • _ _ • 

AIiss Nn\ ivy ^lear cousin ! 

Tony 
missec' 


ass jVt’7'. ]vi^ ^lear cousin 1 | •4Viii necomtv)! n 

Vaijish. She’s here, and has* unfetding brutp, 
ed'J^s;ji|pm alreat^*. JAhV.# Miss^ distre.s|? * 


blofjvhcad you, and of 

the room directly. My po^jBIce, %'hat 
*4vill beconitvif her? I)o yOiMaugh, you 
as if YOU ® joyed my* 
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nl* ills ])ccn uu^ra^eous 


T^iy, \ can bear witness tr, timt. •Laml> f |'X^''madair "Kut'he^ 

i7//;c I )o*you insult mo, monster? ^ It vvi g, ‘ [/sjr//' Maid, 

ril leach y^n to vex your nuilher, i will* here. * , Marlow. 

Tcmy, *1 can bear A\itiies‘> to*th!it. j 

. [//o r«;/r of, <=hcJoninos hinh ^ 

* • • tl*c houst! I have 

E/i/rr Miss IIari)?'\s i i,k */;/,/ Maid^ ' repose. If I to the best room, there I 

Afiss linn! Wli.i^ •n.u unacLountal.lc ’ =‘"'‘ '“j’ ''‘"‘y ' ‘llUVi-uh 

- ■* ' m.ifr, to senj • tJ-'llery, Utotc wt? l.avc my hostess « ith 

im i.lia! ha! , her c\irtscydo\vn to tlie •Krouna. 1 liave 


aO-aj;e 
It Will go, n 

Mar 

iJawlmt^ iTi every yart of 
ave scarce a moment’s 


sir? Did 


Cl eat lire is that brotlier of m 
tliem tc* the house as gn mu '•iia: ua; | 

1 don’t wonder al his imr.ndcnce. , * «<"• ^ Iw 

Alary. Hill wiial i^iuore, madam, the Ji>r recollect icm. I ‘ Jj ' ' - ‘-'t 

young geiillenKiu^asJou ]Tassed ffy m yi^jir j J//jx //a/ a. ic you c^l, 
lucsent dress' as^ed nie^if you- u ere t]|C* . your honoui call. ® it i .t 

l,.i-manl lie mislo,a.*yon fmMie l.ar- !• Missllardcastl 

maid, niadam. • ’'I'f's mo pave ami sentimental for me 

A/,u lla,,l Did he,'?. Tlu'*l as I live, | Ilanl Pid yoiir Jionour cal ' 

I'm lesolvecl to keep uji the* gelusioii. ' still plac'^ li^VACiJ Jh‘Jo}^c him, he 
Tell me, Pimple, hdw do Nou*like \ny \ tuniiny ^>av ) , 

- ihild. Pesides, 

from the gliin|)se Ifliad of her, I think she 
'•'squml-* • 

d//K Hard. I'm sure, sir, I Jjgard the 




pieseut diess? 
something like 
riStralagem ? 


Don’t yi^ Ahink i look 
(’lierry ii* fclu? IJeatix 


J/aid 


It’^ la madarll that (‘\e 


ry 


lad^jAveais in the country' Imt when s]ic 
visits 01 receives coinjf* w.T ' * 

Mi'^s Haul. And ai^ y(|u ^>ure he docs 
ni)l leineinbei jny face or pemon? 

Afaid. (,'ertaiu of it. 
d//rf //ard. tvow*, 1 though wo%foi, 
ihougli we spoke lot soin^ time together, 
yet his fears weie such, *t hat he gever (^ice 
looked up duiiiig the interview Im 
if he had, my Imnnef would ha|[r^ept 
him from seemg me 
Jl/aid. fhil whatMo y 
: him m his mistake 


1)(J1 ling 


■War. No, no (JZ/cr/z/g. ) I have please' j 


my falliei, iiowever, by ct#ming down, 

Plf to-moiioyv jdciise mysoif In reluru^g. 
[Zh/vz/;’ oi/t Ins tafdeh, aiul %'nmn^. 
A/z.if lUnii. IVrhaps the othei Jitle- 
man called, sir? • /. 

Alai . I tel! you, no. >fSi' 

Hard I slioiild 1^ 'J^d to know, 
sirr^Hlj^iave such of servants ! 

{Lo A’: full in 

zou hope from keep- ' her face) \\‘s, child, I tliink I did call. 
* I wai 


anted- -T^w^anted — I vow, child, you 
J/zd'f Hard. In the first jilace I ^lall^ie arc vastly ^andsome * 
seen, and that xs no small advantage to J/zir Hard. () la, sir, you’ll make one 

girl who brings fier face to i|arket. Then ashamed. 

I shaU perhaps make an accAntoiice, aiig •l/uz'. Never .saw a ihore spughtly 
t#ftt’s^no "mall vic*toiy gaiBd #y'er one malicir^iis eye. Yes, yes, my dear, I did 
who never addressc-s any 1)^ the wildest c;Jl. Have you got any 'of your— a— 
of her sex. but T%f ^hief aTin'isfto taCe wh.al d’ye call it in the house?*" 
mv gtiillemaii off his guard, alid, like an A/z.rr Hard. No, sir, wm have been out 
i'> 'isible champion of romance^ examine of that these ten days, t 
the giant st<*ree l|pfoi» offer to combat. Jl/ar. One *ma}j call' in this house, T 
J/aid. ITut are yo# sure ymi can Met’ find, to very little purpose. Siipiiose I 
yoiir Dart, and di^e your viTce so that ' shfiuld call for a-tasle, just by v/ay of a 
he il^ay mis»ik^;^‘at, as he lias* already trial of the i - ' - ^ 


mis^cei 
mi 
have got 
honom ci 
Pjpe*andl 


. . . . -J nectar of your lips; perhaps 

d^icMson. , I migtil be disapjiointed in that too. 

/A Never fear me I think I •d/^rr /AzM; , Nectar f nectar! That’s 
^7*pid yoiii* a liquon|there’s no call.fir in lhe.se parts. 
Alteip Ivioil there— ^ French, I suppose. We s^ll no French 
ixTcco Or the Ang4.-Thc wines liere, s/r. < , 
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,yoi^ 


pr. iOf^true English gi;owth| I ‘assur^j 

Jtss Hard. Then ifs odd I sjioiild not 
knjw it. We brew all sorti of wines in 
thi house, aiid 1 ha^e lived here these 
eiAiftjcn years. ,* 

^d^ar. lughtecii years ! Why, one wohld 
thjk, child, you kej)t the bar l^efore you 
wfc born, i low old are you? * , 

diss Hard. O ! sir, I must iiot tell my 
They say women and music*sh^i:|Jd 
n^er be dated. ^ 

f Afar. To gues^ iPt this distance, ycAi 
fsiVit be mifth above forty {appt'oaching). 
fet, nearer, I don’t think, so inuth {aj^- 
proachiug^). By coming closl* to soine.,| 
women tliey look ^ouirger still ; but when 
we come \l‘ry Slose riwleed — [attcmptiug 
to kiss hc^. * • 

Miss J/ard. Pf.'ky, sii, keeptyoui dis- 
tance. One would Ihink^you wanted to 
kn<nv one’s age, as the^ do hearses, by 
mark of mouth. 

. Mar! t protest, chilil, you use me ex- 
|remely ill If you keep me at tlus tlis- 
ance, how is possible you anc^ I can 
ei^T be accjumnted? , • 

'Us^Ilard. And who wants to be 
aiiited with you? T ,^^^lnt no such 
acqiimi^tancc, n»)l T I’m sure you did 
not llardcastle, tlffit was here 

awhile this obstropalous mann^ 

I’ll warrai^J|»jV^J-)crore her >oj ' 
daslie^l,,,and 

and talked, for all iTn^wTrafas if you wa^ 
before a justice of peace. • 

Mar. (As/dt.^) Egad, f?hc has hit it, 
sure enougli ! {To her.) In* awe of her, 
child? I la! ha! ha! A mere awkward 
squinting thi«g ; no, no. I find 
kinnv me. I laRghed and rallied 
iJittle; but I wa.^ unwilling to be loo S( 

No, I cotild not be too severe, curse 
Miss Hard O ! than, sir, you are a 
favourite, J find^ among the ladies? 

Afar.. Yes, my dear, a •great favourite. 


ducing^me to your club, not bo yo;irself. 
And you’re so great a iavourite there, you 

Mar^ Y eS, my dear. There’k ^rs. Man- 
trap, Lady Betty Blackleg, the Countess 
"of Sligo, ^rt Vanghorns, old Miss Biddy 
Ijjuckskin, .and youi* humble servant, keep 
up the spirit of the place. 

AIiss ^ard. Tlitn it’s a very merry 
hplace, I suppose? • 

, Alar. Y" es, a? merry as cards, supper, 
wine, •and old w( j«en can make us. 

Alissd/ard. wVndJ.heii agreeable Rattle, 
ha ! ha ! ha ! ^ • *» , 

• Ahirm'\^Astdc.'\ Cgad ! I don’t quite like 
this chit. She looks knowing, methinks. 
You laugh, child^^ ^ * 

Ali^ Afard. f can’t but laugh, to think 
w'hat time they al],have for minding their 
work (h- thcir^am^ly. 

^ Afaih {j^ide.) All’s wxll ; she don’t 
laugh at *nTC. {Jo her.) 

W'ork, ch A ? M 

Altss I mi d. A* surw^rhcre’srfiot a 
‘Tcj'eeii or^tolt^H the whole houff but 
what can hK 'il^mess to that. 

Afar. ! then you must show me 

your embroidery. I emlTi'oider and draw 
myself a little. If you want a 
jiK^c of your# work, you must apply to 
me. {Seizing her hand . ) 

l//r.r Afaid. Ay, but the colours do not 
jTr^^l^’ell by candlelight. You shall see 
alliirihe morning. {Strngg/ing.) 

I Afar. And ^»#l^y ngit now, "my angel? 
I Such bc»uty fires beyond the power of re- 
! ‘•glance. — Pshaw ! the father here ! My 
old luck : I never nicked seven that I did 
not throw ajjies ace thret times follov\ ing. 

\^Ex2t Marlow. 


Do you ever 


awkward not in row ami 
you 4 on’t m 

acd hci a ;• „ I _ j 

00 set ere. | Enttr lAr 

:urse me ! j • * • 


RDCASTLE, who stands in* 
surprise. 

Hard. iSo, madSmT So, I fm^this is 
your modest lover. This 1^ your humble 

, — , -- „ admirer,* that k|^t his. eye:^ fixed on the 

Au'l yet hang rnc^ I ^on’t see what thc)fcl ground, and on^k adored <it»humble dis- 
find in me to follow* it the Ladies’ fc’lub | tance. »lfate, KaS^art thou not ashamed 


in town I’m called their agreeable Rattle. , to dyc«ive your fatli^ 

*^Raltle, child, is not m)»rcal name, but one | Miss Hard. Never i ^ 

I’m known by. M^ fi^n« is Sofoimyis; , but*he’s still the modest 
Mr. Soloinon.s. my dear, at ycAr <?tTvice.*,him for>y§u’ll be convim 
{Offciing to saiii^ her.) * 1 as R ^ . 

Ahss-.l^{ard. Hold, ^ir; you ajje intro* | * Ha^.* B/*thc handl of j 


|dea:t|")apa, 
^ firsS took 
l^f it as well 

Ifcdy, I 
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(,(,4 

hclicv'c Ills impudence is infeclious! Didn’t the ■•nijic s I’'*''’''’’'; f 
I sec liim ‘seiic yoiir hanri ’ D.dff’t I see ’liorses ; and if I shBiiId not see him %t he ! 
him haul yoS nlioul like a milkmaid? will ifi Us him hiiAer directions. UMaid. 
And now /on talk of his iesTiect.aftd hi? Mus Afc. Well ! success attend ; 


modesty, foisoolb ! 


In the mean tniie«l’ll go ?nd amusc’iart o1 


Miss J fa fiL liiil if I convince? aunt witl^ the old pretence of a ’\^o|icnt’s 

■sly, riuil he has only the i)r^sion for my cousin. L-^'J^erc I 

■ the ' " ’ 


you of liis modesty 
faults that will pass off ^vitli time, ami 


, ■ , ,1 I EiEcr.\^K\^\^\'i.Jothnvctl by 

Virtues that Will impn^vc With aue, I hope ^ 1 . tt ,• suitn 

you’ll forgive him. . *1 I kvonder what .lias mgs cj have 

Jlani. 'I'hc girl w<juhl actuafly inaki^ ■ moan 4w sending me so valuable a th j^qw 
one run mad! I tell you, TU not We con as a casket to tor him, when 

vinced. I am convinced. , lie li#.s scarce knows the only plact I^ha\e is the seat Jj)n| 
heeii three houis f\\ Wie liouse, and he h:?s^ a ])ost-coach at an mn-dooi. ‘ 

already encroached oiifWLi^iy preryg^iitive^ ' dejKcs^tcd llie,caskct with the landlady, at^ 
You may like his impudence, ancl call it oolcred ^ou? Have you put it into her i 
modesty; but my soy-in-la^^ madam, ; own hands? •• ' 

muit have vwy diffeiei^t*(|uahnI*U»ms. j Scr. \ es, yoinjionoui? 

Mns JJaid. sSir, I ^csk but tins night , Mar. She said sTie’d*kt‘ep u safe, did 


to convince you. ^ 

Hard, ^'ou sliall noriiave^'alf Ui *tnn^, I Scr 
for 1 have thoughts o^ turinnj him out ^uough^ she .a^-scd 
this \eiy ho V , fk 

J/^ss //an>\ ^dve that^ioui then, 

and .'liojie to satisfy ^ .• 

Ilaid. Well, an he then. 

Hut ni have no trill ing'Svill%oui father. 

All f.iii and open, do you mind me. 

Miss Hard. I hope, sir, you h^e^ver 
found that 1 considered your coinnSids 
as my piide ; foi your kind ness is such, 
that my duly as yet ha'^ been mftlmati^ 

. 

ACT Tn;^: TVVRTH. 

Ruh r II\ST1NGS ami MisS Ts\vii,i k. 

Hast. You surprise me; Sir C*naife' 

Marlow c\i)ecte*J here (his iii: 
have you hiwl yom informati 


VH ' 


W’ here* 


Nci'. You ^nay dejjj 

Tjiist 


Jpoii 


it» 


oi«t 


kaw his letter to Mr. l/'ideastl; 
i/hich he tells linn inleii^f) ^etym 
a T‘w Iioins after liW, .ion. • 

Jla^t. Then, my Constance, all must 
be coinplctccf before he •§ i n cs. We know s 
me; and bl4()Wt I fte fiijP’ me here, would 
^discover my name, i^fl perhaif'.j my dV 
gifs^to the lest family. 

• ^lif'^'Wls, I hope, are*sjfe? 

have sent theifi to 


Yes, she said she’d keep it safe 
' nic how' I came by it ; 
and she said shfhad a great mind to make ^ 
me give an account of myself. 

• [A'.vv/ SeivanC 

jlfa% 11a! ha! ha!^ 'riieyhe &af|C 
hocjjever. What unaccountable jjpt 
of beings have we got amongst^ 'vis 
little har-iiiaid though runs in my/ liad 
most stiangely, and diiv^s out tluy^,' bsur- 
ihties of aW the rest of the fainilw^ She’s 
niine, she must he mine, greatly 

•rib- '’kmc 

Hast. Hie^s^'iiic VI cpiite forgot to tell 
lier Ch.it I intended to prepare at the 
bottom of the*gaiTlen. Mai low' heie, and 
in sjunts toft ! 

Alar, (live me )oy, George. Crown 
me* shadow me with laiTrels ! Well, 
(leoige, after all, we mif/dest fellow's don’t 


l|, m , waift foi*siK’cess among the yic 


^ llast. Some 'W'omen, you m*_an. But 
j what success has*,yoin honour’s modesty 
been crowned with now, that it grow's so 
insolent ujum us? 

Alar. i)ifln’t you ^ee the tempting, 
bri'Jc, lovely little ti\m,-'g, that runs about the 
j house w'ith a ijunch of key.s to its girdle? 
llasi. Well, aik'/ wdiat then? 

^ She s- mihft,'-you rogue you. Such 
such lips; 


Ilk, ^ *l poll 

cr^ie faniih 
AI^s AW', ^l^'^'wels, I hc) 

H£st. yes, J have S( 

M .. rt ,.^ W > vp . thekevs ,, t „ urbag .. f . 4 :^ 

maUc)| toi^ui f,lopemen?.* 1 Ji^x* had *lhough.j 
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th 


fast, 'l^ut are you so sure, si\ very su^ i 
her? * ' 


1 
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HufL (Aside.) So now all Jiope^ of for- 
tune are at an end, ‘nnd we must set off 
Mar. Why, man, ^he talked»of Showing J without it.^ (To him.) Well, Charles, I’ll 
her work above stairs, ‘•and I am to leave yoy to your meditations on the pretty 
jirove the*pattern/ bar-niaiti, and, he ! he ! he ! may you be 

/fast. But how can you, ^Charles, go | as succe'^sfiil f»r yourself, as you have been 
out to rob a woman of her honour? |/or me ! * [Exit. 

Mar. Pshaw ! phsaw ! W<^ all know Mai'. Thank ye, George : I ask no 

more, ^la! ha! ‘ha! 


phsaw ! 

honour of the bar^maid of an inn. J 
’t intend k) rob her, toke my word*j 
it; there's nothing in this house* I sjhgn’t 
n^onestly pay fof. 

Hast. 1 believv the girl has virtue. * 
Mar. Afid ^f she has, 1 should be the* 



ket T seflt yon 
safet>?* ’ 

Mar. Yes, yes* It’s safe f:nough. I 
have taken care of it Bi;t how could you 
think the seat of a post-j:oach a,t an inti- 
door ji place of safety ? Ah ! numskull ! 

I have Taken better precautions foi^you 'I hope y7 

^'-tlian you did for yourself 1 hav% * ^ 

Hast. Whai? • 


^ EnLy Hardcastle. 

Hard. I no Ic^cr know my own house. 
It’s tuAied al> topsy-tyrvy. His servants 
have ggt druyk already.-* I’ll bear it no 

for his 
) Mr. 
our very 

(B 070111^ i \ 

Maf. Sir, your humble servant. (Aside.) 
Wh^t s to bc^the*wondei now? 


^A/ar. I hg-ve sent jt to the landla^ly to 
I ibr you. 

( 1 st. To the landlady \ • , 

The landlady. 
y/c/Hjj^You did? * 

Afar. ^ydtTl. She’s to be answcral^ 
for its for^h-^g you knot^ 

Hqst^ Yes, wfth 

witness. 

Afar. Wasn’t I right? I belicv^ you’ll 
allow that I .■feted prudAiyy upon this 
occasion. ^ 

/fast. (Aside.) lie must not see my 
uneasiness. • • 

Afar. You sdbm a little disconcerted 
though, imdlflnks. Suic nothinjf, has 
happent^l ? 

Hast. No, notliingi Never uas in 
better spirits infill luy life. And so you 
left it with the landlady,* who, no doubt, 
very readily undeftook the charge. • 
Afar. Rather tomrmdily. P'or slit not 
only kej)t the casket, but, through her 
great precaution, was*going to keep the 


Ibelieve, sir, you must be sen- 
fliat IK) man alive ought to l)e 
lomc tlA yoij|dkher’s son, sir. 
^^link^o ? A 

Afar. my soul, sir. T don’t 

want mua|K™Rty. I generally make 
my father’sson welcome wherever he goes. 

Hard. I believe you do, from my soul, 
sijj#^|ut though I say nothing to your 
o^ conduct, nhat of youi .servants is in- 
fferable. Thcyr manner of drinking is 
ting a very bad example in this house, 
re you. » 

hir. I protest, my \ery good sir, that 
is no fault of*irtine. •If thcy*don’t drink 
as they* ought, they are to blame. I 
Vdered them not to spare the cellar. 
I did, I assure you. (To theside scene.) 



Here, let 
, (To him.) 
* that a# I cj 
m»ke up 
Hamls 


t 


e of my servants come up. 
My positive difections were, 
notdriifk myseh*, th^sk'^ld 
my dehcieircies below, 
hen the^ had your orders for 

o T - j I 


messenger too. Ila^ * 11 %! tlia ! 

Hast. He ! be ! he ! They’rP^afe, how*, you tho'^glit fit, for the goliS 
* * ' llaid. (A^^de.) I Ijegi; 


ever. 
Afar. 


,.^s a guinea^!*! a miser’m purse. > paticjlptf. 


what the^ do? J^n satisfied ! 

Afar They had, I assiye you. You 
shall hc?ir fromme oithenjselves. 

^Entcr Sy^vant, drunk. ^ 

A^nr. You, JerSk^ Gome forward, 
si^ah ! What were Wl?re you 

not told to drink freely, aSwpi fo# what 
“If the house? 
'to lose 
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your nonour, iineriy aiiu j « i ' ,.TrV“V 

Fleet-street for.cvei*! 'Phough I’m but a | your bill, and lets inaKC no more wt he9 
servant, I'm as Koud as aiiotlicr man.. I’ll i about it. <■ f i 

drink for n© man iielore supj)ei,^n^ dam- | Hard, llni/e aie a^se^ ^ , 


-v 


PleJkse your honour, liberiy and | « Mar. 

- ■' . 1..11 loi c I'nniff? no more wt 



fellow is as driinlv as l*c can ])ustil)ly be i i^irectly. ' ^ with 

1 don’t know what yoi^’d liavc; more, t Ilard^. Then there s a mahogpy ta^ave 
unless youM have the poor devil soured in*! thatV»>u '^^^e your im n face iii. 
a bcer-ljairi'l. 'j’ I Afar. My bill, T say. , 

Hard Zounds*, he-’ll ^rive ifie dis^ ! *I/ard. 1 ha <1 forgo! the great chair fcAjd 

tracted, if I ccfliil.'fin ^nys^yf any, lt>nger.^j«your own particular slumbe)s,aitei a heaity ^ 

Mr. Mallow Sir; I hfife subuiftttd to ' nwal- • ^ V 

your insojence forinoie than lour liouis, jt Mar. Zounds! Ining me my bill, I say, 
and 1 see no lilvcliliooi^s^f its 4 uning to j and let’s heai no more on 1. 

an end. I’m now n^solved to be Piaster J Jhud Y " 

heie, sir; and I deswe that ycjii and your father’ ^ . 

youi drunken pack may leevp my l^iuse , to e^pect fi well-bred* modest man as a 

cliteetly. 1 • * • ' ^'•'^dor heie, bul now^i hnd him no better 

Sine you ! than a c^xcomb^and a bully; but he will 
rlieii J’ln i be down here presently, and shall hear 


Young Hiaji, yAung' man, from 
ler’s lettei to int-,‘ 1 w'as taught 


Ma} 1 .cav' your hou .e ! 
jest, my ^ ud ! ^^Vhat? 


doinyj^.ivhal I oJul*’'t(. please 




Hard. I tell you, si| 
me ; so I desire you’ll 


ore ol 

'fA4r. 


uyjWid t’t ])lea^e 

, / iiousc. 

Mar. Sure you cannot be serious? At 
this lime o’ night, and such a night? You 
only mean to baiUer me. mSk 

Ihnd. 1 tell )ou, .sir, riTi serious! and , - 

now that my passions , 7 re loust^tl, J s,^v j A word wifli you. 
this liouse is mine, sii ; this house is mi| 
and 1 command you to leave it due^|j^f j 
Mar. 11a! ha! ha* ^ putldle in a 
slonn. 1 shall t stif a sl^-]), I assure you. 

[In a tone.) 'J'his yoifi' house, 


( JL\ if 

7(^r. How's this? Sure I have not' 
mistak?n the house. 111 v^u'y thing lool^ ■ 
like^ii inn. d'he servants ^cry, comii^ 
the attendance is awkward; tlieba#m^, 
too, to allen^l,ys. lint she’s here, and'^ill 
fmthei inform me. Whitlwr so fasty^uld? 

>p 

jihr Miss 1Tard^,'^p:’e. 

1 h| 4 n^ I’m 

in a hurry. {Aside.) I belie\c he begins 
to Imfl out Ins mistake. Hut it’s too .soon 


fellow ! It’s rny house. Tins is my 4oiis4! ; (|uite to undeceive him. • 
What r'ghl ^ A/ar. lhay, child, answe: 


Mine, while I cWise l(> stay, 
have yon to l)id ifie leave thir^liouse, sn? 
J never met Vitli such impii 
nu never fti my wdfljle life iMoruli 
Ilara. Nor I,* confound ijw if ev« I 
did. 'I'o come to pty lioustT t<*) sull fo^ 
> at U'„' likes, to turn^ne out (h my own 


answer me one ques- 
What are yon, and what may your 


fm|)ydent, it makes 
ha! l^ay, sir <(l>an*'-^) 
housef 


tion. 

cuisc^ business in tins house be? • 

AIis'^ J^aid A relali8n of the family, 
.sii.,* • . 

jMa?\ What, a ])oor relation. * 

Mi^s Jlaid. Yes, sir. A poor relation, 

see 

, liy^ ail thal* to fiivc them.- ‘ " ^ 

laugh. Ilia! lia’ , AAir. That is, jftmact as the bar-maid 


ch.i , to insult the fairly, to (^ider his ' appointed to kcei)’ llie Igiys, and to 
se. cants to gebdiiir^, aiyf|hen to tell me, ^ that the guests vtanL noting in my pin 
1 Ins hoiisf IS mine, .9/ by all that’*, to mve them r • ^ 


as you takr the j of this inn. 


i O law- 

ofth^furit ^*? 1 here s a pair of silver , hrotiKlit ihat * head? O: 
candleslick||^md^ there s a rha--scrceii,. <he,l faniij^es iii llie coiiiiUi 4 ,kee|> 


Tind hen.‘ s aW>air of l)r.azen-p^«/ed bclloVs ; Tjj ! ha1 
perlia]^ yoiMiYiy iake a fancy td tj^an.? an hm ! i, 


— what 
One of the 


jiinU^^keep an inn — 
iia! old Mr. liardcastle’s house 
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< 2 /. * ]N^r. Harclc/jstle’s- housj ! Is this , 
Hardcastle’s house, child? j 

^)Iiss Hard. Ay, sure! Whose elseJ 
^%uld it ])e? " 

J/l-?;'. vSo flicn, all’s out, and I have been, 
^^^.innably imposed on. O, c jufound my 


mind-f and, until this moment, I never 
thought that it vi’as blid tr> want a fortune. 

Mar. And why now, mv pretty sim- 
plicity? I 

Miss' Hard. Because it puts me at a 
distance -frr/m one that, if I had a thousand 


h 


jil)i(l head, 1 shall be laughed at over '1 pounds, I would give it all to. 

whole town. I shall be Uuck up in ■ Mar. This simjdieity bewitches 

icatura in all the' prmt-shups. The ! me, so ■^lat if I stay? undone. 1 must 
'dlissimo Ahiccaroiii. To mistake this make fuie bolcKeffort, and leave her. {To 
^)use of all others> for an inn, an't myt/zr;.)^ Your partiality in my favour, my 

‘ deal, 1 ouches m((Tnost sensibly : and w^ere 
1 to liVe for Snysolf ploiic, 1 could easily 
, fix my,choiC(i Biit '1 o-wc too much to 
the •o^>Jvnon of "the woild, too much to 
the authority of a father; so that — 1 can 
I scarcely ^speak — it affects me. Fare- 
well " ' [E\xi/ 

! A // 7 Hard. I never knew half his merit 

till now. I Icj.sIk'';’] not go, if 1 have power 


^^Mhci’s old f'-iend for an innkeeper! 
hat a ^sv^aggei'ing inippy must he lake 


me for ! a silly piip])y do 1 find my 

self ! There again, may h be hanged, my 
dear, Imt 1 mistook you foi the bai-mnici 
Miss ll>\rd. Dear me ' dear me! I’m 
sure theje’s n^)thin;_; tfi my hehavwut to 
put me on a levtjl with one of that stamp. 
Mar. Nothing;*iny dear, nothing. But 


I was m for a list ( blinnlers, and could |#ir an' 
not help making you a ,sul»scnber. My j thedia.c 
stupi4ity saw everything the wrong way. I but will-, 
I mistook your assiduity foi assurjj,nce, !^may lam 
Land your sim])licity for allurement But , • \ 

%t’s over. This house 1 no morelShow my ) Ente 
^ce in. ‘t t 

Hard. 1 hop( 

ii'^^ng to disoblige yo'*,» * I’m sure I 
shotS|^be sori^ to affront any gentleman 
who ll^l^ccn so polite, and said so many 
civil thn¥*tip me. I’m sure 1 shouW 
sorry (/•zvA'^'hitiAz /v;i') if he le^^Jiie finiiJy 
upoa my aceoii ■ ■. ■ .ae^rr ^^shoiifd be 



dam him. Di still preserve 
m^diich I stopJtL'd to conquer; 
lidecenj^my who peihaps 

OTt of iflffesolutitA. 

\Exit. 

fud Miss Nkvh.le. 

I 7\my. Ay, you may steal for yourselves 
sii, I have done | thf||^xt time. J have done my duty. 

got the jewels again, that's a sure 
thing ; but she believes it w ns all a mistake 
" the s?i vants. ' 

^ss A\7'. But, my dear cousin, sure 
yT^BKon’t, forsake us in this distress? If 
she in the le.vsl suspects that 1 am going 


sorry if people said anytlung amiss, siiue j ] ^i^^ll ceitainly lie locketl up, or sent 
I have no fortune but my^eliaiaeter. | my aunt I’edigrec’s, which is ten times 

Alar. {A Slit?) Bylleave^i! she wee])S. 

d'liis is the first mark of tenderness 1 evei^ , jaunts of all kinds 

bad things! But what can I 
h got you a jiair of hoises that 
Whistler-jacket; "and J’m jure 
but I have’’courted you nicely 


had from a inodeNl woman, and it touches 


{'To ^cr.)^ I'.xcuse me, my l^ivelyJ ^ 


are damn a 


will % hJ 
v(^ii can’t T 


girl ; you are Uie only part of tj^e family I 
leave wulh* uTiictance. But to bc^^ilam 
with )ou, the difference of our birth, foi- ' ],ef()if ht;rTace! Ilc.e she eomc.s, we must 
tune, and education, iflakcs an honourable ■ a bit or two iiiotc, for fear sl'-e should 

co.mexioii im|ii>ssiblc ; and 1 can never ! s^specUus. 


[ and seem to fondle, 

liter M rL 1 j a k I X'ASTI.e. ^ 

A//y. Hard. v^fis greedily flut- 

t^ed, to be sure. Bffl^v.son teVa me it 


haiboiir a thoi^gl^t 0 ^ .seducing simplicity 
that trusted in my honour, of bringing nihi 
upon one whose o^ly^faiilt was beiitg too 
lovely. 

Miss Hard {Asiif^I) (leneroys man! 

T now begin to aifntn* hiin.^ {To )mm.^ 

But I am su)^- jny family isV^ good a«J be easyf Uiwcver, till thi 
Miss Hardiiastle’s ; and though ^’m poo^-, riecl, and thejDet her ke^p hi 
that’s n-^great niisfyftung to a Contented | But do I sec? fomllii^ 


A as all a mistake of the sq 


.shan’t 
fairly niar- 
ovvii fortuiw. 
togilther, as 



( 
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I’m alive. ,I never saw Tony so sn’ightly lean 

before Ah ! hav-e I caught yon, my ; not told yon, madarn of my cons.n s he S 
jirctty doves? ‘What, billin-, exchavging; aiiswei jiift now to Mr. Marlow ^^aald. 
stolen glan^'es and broken inurAn^rst’ Ah ! i laughed -Yfti must know, B 

rony. As for murmurs mother, we j way a little, mr he must not hear us. vVt of 
grumble a hdle now and tl:ci*str) be sure. . f - x a i s 

But there’s no love los't helweon us. . ’ 'fony. (St.H gaz,,,^.) A damned cra%e I 

Mrs. Hard. A me re sprinkling, Tony, piece of iirnmanslup, as ever I saw in 6 the 


upon the flame, only "to make,- it bum Vife. 1 can read yot.r print hand very w with 
1 . tiirh hundles. and shar/liave 


brighter. '* ^ , 

Jl/isi AW'. Cousin T<niy ]iromijes to 
give us more of hi.s ei^nipany at home. 
Indeed, he shan’t h-nv;; us any m(‘Jre. It 
won’t leave us, cov.sm Tony, will, it? ^ 

To//y. Ol it’s a jnetf/ cicatiir<?.‘ * No, 


\ but here ar* such handles, and shar^^bave 
;es tor' and* dashes, that one can scarce tell t ^v>w 
lome. j head fiom the tail.- To. Anthony LumVfX 
It kin, Esquire.” It’s ^eify odd., I can rca’^id 
• Lihe outside of my letters, here my owryt 
f No,^' nrmc w., well enough ; but when I come \ 


I’d soonei leave my lioise m a pound, than <*^o open it, it s all—- -Ini/z 'I hat shard, 
leave you wlien you siqde iipcyi one so. I very hard ; for the inside of ^le letter is 
Yoiii laugh mcikes you so becoinhi^ always the cream ^Jic cbrres'pojidence. 

Agrecaldc cousin! Vfhocan ' iMn. Hard. Ilalhal lfia! Very well, 


hel]) admiring that uatn rah 'iinnour, , that vciy w'cll And so 1113 son was too hard 
pleas.mt, broad, red, thought [yattinyf^ for the plnlosoj^liei. 


hi\ cJit'ch) — nil’ it’s a bold fact?.;* 1 , 

Mrs 'VoecmcSI' ^ hear the rest, madam. A little m^c this 

TovKi. Tin I af^ay^jj^ed cousin ! way^ or he may hear us You’ll liear how 
Con.’s’'na/.le eyes, and j^f^-Wfhmg fiR- he ,av/lcd him again, 
gers, that she twists thl-'^^'^f* that over ■ Mrs ^llard. He seems strangely puzzle<| 
the haspicliolls, like a juVrcel'df bobbins. now ^Iiira self, melhin^vs ^ m 

Mr^. Hard. Ah! he would cliaimi the lony. {Still yaziny?) A damned ‘1?p^|d 
biicl fiom ti e lice I was never S(|®'..^iy down hand, it was disguised ii,i \\mjx. 
bcfoic My l)oy takes afPer his father, — {St'ad/iiy) Dear sir, --^y, that’a^liat. 


u it s a Doia '•"ice.j,* 
f<l^''(.-Uy''Lmcencj|' 

’^.‘‘‘1. I aijKMysJj^ed coiisi 
eyes, and long fii 

twists thl-’^^yl* .,.1 that ovi 
Is, like a jOTCel'df bobbins. 


j t M/ss s[y<' 7 ’. Y(^s, madam ; but you must / 
hear the rest, madam. A little m^c this / 


d cousin ! way^ or he may hear us You’ll near how / 
long fiR- he ,av/lcd him again. J 

that over ■ Mrs ^J/ard. He seems strangely puzzlejw 
obbiiis. now^iirasclf, melhin^vs m 

larm the lony. {Still yazuiyl) A damned ‘1?p Jpd 


])oor Mr. Lumpkin, e\ac|Jy. 'riiejewx'l^ Then theie's an M, and a T,jg^an vS, 
my dear Con., shall be yours mcoinmcnijp ito whether the next be or an 

You shall have them. * Isn’t he a K, conf^^d me, I canm^ligfT’. 

b(^y, my dear? You shall he liiarnctf to- x Kirs. miti dear? 

morrow, aiM we’ll |rut off 'the rest of his Can I give you^any assistance? 
education, like Dr. Diovv'sy’s serflions, to AIi^ Idev. Pray, aunt, let me read it. 
a fitter oppoi tunily. , ,* Nobody reacU a* ciamp hand better than 1. 

E„th Dlc.r.oKY.^ \(TssuUh,ngty iMr from h,m ) Oo you 

• Jr know who It is fiom ? 

Diy. \\'hele s the ’s([uiie ? ® h^vc got ' TTiiy, Can’t tell, except* from Dick 


a J’or >'t^ur wori^iip. V r Ginger, the feeder. * 

Tony. Give dt&mymamm.'#Shcierds , Afiss Nro^ \y, .so it I’s,.* { Pn'taiding to 
all my letteis first. ^ r * read.) Dear ’.Squire, ho])ing that you’re in 

liadpiderstotlelivci it^mlo your , health, as I am at this present. The 
ovn nands. * , m . ' gentlemen of the Shake-Uag club has cut 

lony. W Iui,doe»it ccWiC from ! | the gentlemen of (koosc-green (luite out 

d)iy. Youi«vvlirship i/nask that o’ the , 6f feather. Tlic odds' -um-odd battle 
let ler Itself. ^ 1 — uif;— long fight^ijf- urn— here, here, 

Tonf. I cot’ld to know teugh . it’s all about cocks and fighting; it’s of no 
(/(«-«% ,ii!dg7::,,,g ,,,, ,/) j consivn\cnce; here? put it up, put it up. 

A 1 ilr ,y ! ( Ty II rung f/ie<nyiiflJi/M letter upon turn . ) 


know wdio it is fiom? 

h^vegot^ TTny, Can’t tell, except* from Dick 


^Shcierds , 


had piders lotlelivci it^mlo your ^ health, as I am at this present. 

'n nands. ' gentlemen of the Shake-Uag club has 

ionvr }\ lu^ doe»it c(#ie from { the gentlemen oT Goosc-^reen (luite 

J)lp. Vmii< rnr n nvl- lint r.’ tlio aC r.n.o«n,.- ’■pi.,. ./i .i." t i i 


Diy. Youl* vv5orship lufnask that o’ the 
letier itself. / 


^ conseqiipnce; here? put Ft up, put 

MIL N^S^sjde. ) Unilone ! unilonc ! ( Tkrurung tlie'rr/ollileil letter upon 
f n'l tK/ T Ila-sungr ri ktjowic Tony. Jtnl I tell you, »iiss, it’s 
tae I»ily yint sees iL we are ruitied the cons'eouenee In tl.e wnrti T 


r-fi’-Ti “"sequence in the world. I would 

1 WkedJ, her eu.ploycds f ttleif not lose the rest of ^ for a guineA Here, 
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iTOl 


no coi^- I you luivc shown my letter, jynd l;j,ctrayecl 
lARDCASTLK ' us. Was this well doiie, young gentleman? 

. rii 1 1 '’a 1 il 


101 ; *lo you make it out. 

:ience!' (6'/r7 //^^*'MRS. Hardcasti 
hi ter.) * 4 ' 7ouy. Here’s another. "Ask miss there, 

, 1 /n’. I/arii. How’s tVis? — {Remts.) who* l)etK'fyecl you. Ecod,' ,it was lier 
)car ’Sqiiiie, I’m how w’aiting for Miss ' doing, not mine. 

;> 7 ille, witli a post-chaise arul pair, at* » * • ,, * 

bottom of tlie garden, but 1 find* my 

jrses yet unable to iieiform t^e journey. ' So I h*ve been finely used here 

<pect you’ll assist u:*' with a pair of fresjj among •you. Iveudered contemptible, 
ses, as you ^)roinised. IDispatch isne-» driveiijnto ill nj^annets, despised, insulted, 

laugjjed at. 

'Jofiy. Here’s'C^'othcr. We shall have 
old Bcfllam lAoke«loo^e jirescntly. 

AfissjK'ei'. ^nd Ihefe, fcir, is the gentle- 
man«t( 9 wh(>m \t(? all owe every obligation. 

Mar. What can I say tq him, a mere 
boy, an ^diot, ^wiiose ignorance and age , 
aie a^jubtection ? * 

7/^7 vj. A poor oontemptible booby, that 


^sary, as tlie (ay, the h%),«your 

liither, wall otheVwise suspect U'y ! Yours, 
jlastings.” Hrautiine patience. I shnll 
tun distracA'd ! My rage chokes me. 

Jl/iss l^hojie, mad^'iuj, yoii’ll s^s- 

]^en(l your resentment for a fet\'^ moments^ 
and not impute tn iiA' any iinj'ertinence, 
01 sinister flesign, thatielcmgs to another. 
A/ti'. *}hirfl • {(fill f^eyi)r.^ 777 r hne ) 


1 4 A//M ^ 
■ enough 
. 0111 embi 
I Hast 
' ’ • A/ar. 

To ay. 

. both, one 


Y'et wath cunning and malice 
makr Jiimsell^ierry with 9 II 

LblelW" 0 


Eino spoken, marl^im, you are«nost mil a- ^-oujd but diigrage correction. 


culousiy ]iollte and engaging, and quite 
the very juiik of courtesy *and i.nj:unispe^- 
tion, niaikim. {(y/a//j/af^ her toae.) And 
you, ^)ii-great ill-fasliioned oaf, w ith scarce 
L sense enough to keej) your mouth sliut : 
^\ere you, too, Joined against me? ilhil I’ll 
"L'feat all youi plots yi a moment. As foi 
i^dam, since you have got a pair of 
^ hoises ready, it would be ciuel to 
disl»oint thc",ii. So, if you please, in- 
steat^lC running away willi»)'oui .spark. 



' iiioment, to urn off wit 

jae. Y o'lv^^A aunt Pedigiee.'^l \c 
you ^^e'^u re,^^^ ~<U' pant :) 

sir, niviy mount your 
upon the way. Heie, T 


tricks and inTschief. 
line, but ril fight you 

other wath ba.skets. 

As for him, he’s below’ resent- 
m^l^ But your condyct, Mr. Hastings, 
ri^iires an c\|>lanation. You knew’ of my 
istakes, yet wcyild not undeceive me. 
^Tast.* Tortured as I am wdth my owm 
)omtments,» is this a time for exjda- 
oil -top, I nations? It is not friendly, Mr. Marlow. 
5 ^iid guard us I 

Phoina.s, Koger, ! AI/u' i\n'. ]\Ir. 


Marlow , we never kept 


Higgory! I’lUshow you, 4hat I W’lsh you ! j^oiir mistake till it was too late to 
better than you do yoLiiselvL^. [Ex/t. | undeceive you. 

A//SS A’ivc So now’ I’m completely* »’ 

ruined. ^ ,, * I .• ■ Servant., 

Toay. Ay, th.fl’s a sure thing. f .StvJ mistres^k. dcsirc.'i you’ll* get 

A//fs AW,'. What better could be c\- ! revly imAdiately, madam. The horses 
pected from being connected with such a j 'are p’jttinf^o. ^Taii* hat and things are 
stupitl fool, — and aftoj* all the nods and ; in the n«xt roonn> A\’e are to go tliirty 
signs I madehi^n? | miles before morning. \‘Exii Servant. 

7o/iy. By tlu law’s, rrtiss, it was your 1 A/iss*A\7\ ^|^‘11, v’lell : J’ll come pre- 
own cleverness, arfd nVt mystu]ndity, that I ‘jcntly. 
did your business. ^'ere so nic# and ; H as ) Was it w'ell don^, 

so busy w’itli your Shake-bags and c'loose- | sir, t*)» assist in reiN|^ing,gne ridltu'lous? 
greens, that I thought ^ou could never be I T« iiang me out for of'fell my 

making believe. acquaintance? Depend u^^PJ sir, < shall 

. ,T ' *.[ expect «explanation. 

E.thr HastinCtS. j I Was it well done, "Sir, if you’re 

Hast. So, sir, 1 fin(\by my serj'ant, tha\ ; upon-^thnt sAYiject, to ^Jblivf wlfHt I en- 

^ . I : • I 
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tnistcclrto yourself, to tlic care of anotlier 
sir ? ^ * 

Ml N c7K M* 1 last irif^s ! M r M nrjo w ! ^ 
Why will 3 tou increase rny distress Jiy this 
groundless dispute? I implore, i entreat 
you 

Sell ant. ri 

StT. Your cloak, ma^ani. My mistiess 
is im]iatienl. [/s r// neivant. 

Mi\s Ncv. I coiiul r>-ay be j^acified. 
ff I leave you thus, I sliall dierwith* 
apprehension. 

Elite)* Soi'vant. • 

Sei- Your fan, muff, aiLl*gloves^ raa lam.^ 
The horses aie w.iiling. 

TIAu yVWs 'O, Mr. Marlow’ if you 
knew what a "^cene of constraint aiid ill- 
n.ilure lies before me, 'hii sure it* would 
convert your resenlnieiit lute Dity. ^ 

I\hu\ I’m so distracted wii^ a ’aiiet]^ 
o|' passions, tl^'\l I don’t I no w^ mat 1 do. 
Forgive me, j^^ovge, k give me. 

You l*'ow m>vi. i-styj!j|;ii}.y ^^;j^ d should 
not evlvjic'rale it. *'■» ‘ ' 
'riie torture dion is my 

only excuse. 

A/iis Afr?’. WVll, my dear TTastimrs, if 
you have that estt;em for me that 
that I am siiic you have, y >ur consta^y 
for three yeais will but pierease the ha]> 
pmess of oui fiiluie connexion, if — 

A/).\. Ihriii {IVtlhnu) Miss 
Constance, why Constance, 1 .s^iy, , 

d/za Nei^. I’m cominji;.'^ Well, con- 
stancy, remember, constancy is the wonl. , 

[yCa/^- ' 

Hast. My hcojt! how can T sujrporl 
this? To lie so iK:ar happinci;:, and such I 


this? To lie so iK:ar happinci” and such j 
hajipiness ! • W I 

^Ii) ^ 7^?«Tony.) cYou see mwjjyoung ' 
gentleman, the effects of your f^y. Wlal ' 
might be amuseinen^»io yoii.^R lice dis-‘ 
ai" )iiij_ment, and evcn*distress • 

r 'ly. {Erjffi a reiu’ne ) lu’od, I have , 
hit It’s lifie. •Yoi^hnnds. Yours 
and yours, my •poor S^y ! -My boot!*, 
tjierc' ho!— Meet me J/yo hours^nence at 
tlie fiAtom o|i the ;;;^a'rden ; and jfr^you ; 
don’t ^nd ToiU' "‘.^umpkin a more gof>.l- 
natui-el feli£||^fian you thought for, I’ll , 
give you ler^pji) lake my best|h4rsc. and ^ 
♦^et I lorn iCM into the bamain. Cc^ne 
along. «'My|[oot^, ho ! ^ f El cunt. 


TO CONQUER. ^ . 

^ ^ACT.TIIK FIKTll^ct ^our. 

(St'KNE cpniifiiicit. ) 

*' lUsTiNiw.s nW Servant. \ 

Hast. Yon saw the old Ici^ly and Jmt ol 
'Meyille dime off, you say? ' kit’s 

* .sVz'. Yes, your honour. They went ic 1 

111 a pi^st-rtoach, and the young ’sqi|| tlu 
went on horseback.' They’re thirty nr|vitl 
off Iw this time. ‘ l^avi 

r llw ft. i'hcn all my hopes arc o\er. 'bciv 
Sc)\ Yes, sir. Old !?n- Charles lAeJ 

aAived. He and the tSlilr gentleman of thShi 
.house have been laughing^ \lr, Mailow’s\ 

'' mg-slako this liJ«!f hour. They are coming* 
oiiis way, 

J/aft. Then I must ‘not b^ seen So 
now to my fiuitlWs,aj)p6intmept at the 
lioliom of the garden. ‘ This is about 
the time. * « ‘ | Exit. 

EntcT Sir Cha‘klks' 5 zrz/f/ IIardcastle. 

* * r 

Haiui Ha! ha! ha! Tlie peremptoiy 

tone m which he sent forth his*sublime 
conAiyinds ! I 

Sii' tiha. And the reserve* with which iM 
suiip^ise he ticated a]I your a^l van ces. t 

Hard. Ami yet he might ha\# sjm 
something in, me above a common jFi- 
keeper, loo. » 

Sn- C 'ha. Yes, I )iek, but he nn^J^ you 
ail uncommon miikceper ^bjjf ffi.i ! ha ! 

I //<’rz7^^^Yell, I’m iiiL|ji^!,r)d spirits 

! te i7iyr 

dear friend, t” union of our families 
, xvill mUkc our ])eisonal friendships heredi- 
' tary ; and though my daughter’s furtune is 
but small - 

I Sir C/ia. Why, Dick, will you talk of 
! fortune to ?nc'^ My son is ^jossossed of 
I* more thaji a compelente already, and 
can y^ant nothing hut a godll and virtuous 
girl to share his happiness and inCrease it. 

, If they like eac.h (vtlier, as you say they 
I do — 

lEard If, mlln!^ 1 t3l you they do 
kke each other. M'y ddhghtcr as good as 
told Cue .so. t# f, 

Sir'C/ia. But girls are apt to Haller 
themselves, you kii.®w. 

ITai-J. 1 sawdii^iglas]) her hand in the 
^fvarnie^t i^anner myself; ^and here he 
crimes lo'put you out of ymir if, I warr'-oit 
Fnni. ( j ^ ' 
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' Ilard^astle the slightest mark of mjjnJttach- 
•yoi* ' " ! mciit, or even the most distant hint to 

I come, sir,* once m«re,* to ask ^suspect me of affection. We had hut one 
kni-don for my strange conduct. 1 can ^ interview, •and that was forii^l, modest, 
th irce refleift on irfy insolence without ^ and uniiRtcresting. 

eii nfiision. / * Jlard.^ {%lude.) This fellow’s formal 

//ant. Tut, hoy, a trifle! You fak« ^ ^ode.st impudencc«is beyond bearing, 
th 00 gravely. An hoiii or twee’s laughing j Sir Cha. AiuJ you never grasped her 
w> h my daughter w^ll set all to righ^ , hand, ojj made any iirotcslations? 

'j iin. She’ll* never like yiiu the worse As Heaven is my witness, I came 
ag it. * • '*down ni obedieTice to your commands. I 

Mar. Sir, I ;^Tiall he always pioud of saw l?ie ladv witlj^ul emotion, and parted 
fer approbation., • withoui reliicUanc^;, 1 hojie you’ll exaet 

/ Hard. Approbation is but a cold word,, *iio faithjer proofs oCiny dpty, nor prevent 
rMr. Marlow; *if 1 am no4 deceiw;d, yyii 1*1110 f^-oinjeavingfa house in which I suffer 
've something more than fipprobatior^ so many mortifications. [Kxit. 

reabouts. YoTi take me? Sn Ch^. I’m .jp^tonished 'at the air of 

Slav. R?ally? sir, J lifive'not that happi- : sincewty^with \fhieh he paKted. 

I And I’l^ astonished at the deli- 

hrd. Come, tw, I’m an til d fellow, I berate*intrepiflity. of his assurance. 


^ SJr^Cha 
nonoui i?i 
Hard. 
vitiuld' 


know what’s wlpit as v eil as you that 
J younger. I know jvhat h^s passt;^^! 

'y y^en you ; but mum. I 

i * Sure, sir, nothing has jiassed I 

« .i>, but tile most profound inspect | Vpracity. 

le, aipl the most distanU reserve | ,, 

\,()U (lon’i think, sir, tbif. my ' 

e has been passed upon all the 
‘family. ,,, 

Tinpmleiice ! No, 1 don’t say 
^iiuile imjmdcnce “though girls 
jjJ|Tflayed with, and rumpled 
little too,S 3 pj^^iines, Jiut .she has ti^ 
no tale^, 1 

vei gave iihr the 




Mar. 1 nevei gave 


slightest 


cause. ’ 

Hard. Wellf well, I likt modesty in its 
place well enough. 1 hit this fs ovt'r-acliiig, ^ 
young gentleman. \ ou may be open.* 

Your fathei»and I will like you a]^ the 
better for it. * 

Mar. May T die, sir, if I evef 

Han^ 1 tell )C)ii, she don’t ilislikeyou; 

and as I’m sure you like her 

Mar. Dear — I proti i>t, sir 

Hard. I see no reasorf why you should , 
not be joined as f!lsl ?ls the jiarson can ti€ ' 
you. 9 » • i 

Afar But hear me, sir — * 

Hard. Your father a^iproves the match, j 
I admire it ; every ihonjpni’s dela^ wij} be ! madam? 
doing rnischieX So — • * AIiss ^a^'^t. As most* 

■* ' 1 lvcai*me? Bv dot said some civil thin 

* save Miffi ^ lalke^ «iuelT*of his w.%i{ 


pledge my life and 
li hi^trulh 

pes i^B^iighler, ai?d 
haij^BRs 

Iakdcastlk. 

[/. Kate, come hithtr, child. Answer 
rely and without reserve : has Mr. 

' made*you any professions of love 
d affection? 

Miss Hard. Tile question is very abrupt, 
But since .you require unreserved 
sirT^ity, t think he has. 

Hard. ( To CUARLKS. > You see. 
Sir G/ia. And pray, madam, have you 
“ijjd mv son had more than one interview? 
Ati fj Hard. Yes, sir, several. 

//aid. Sir Cha«*lfs.) You see. 

Su (V/£?Mfut (lid he profeiss any attach- 
ment 5 W • m 

^Tiss /Af/. A lasting one. * 

• hekalk of love? 

Miss Hard. Much? sir. 

Sir Cha. Ama^'ing! And all tTiis for- 
mally?* ^ 

^ AIiss Hard. 

y^n>»Now, in iiend, I hope you arg 
satis&(;d. 

Cha. 


doing inischieL r>o — • 

Mar. But \vji?' ivoii’t you liciii 
a’ll that’^ just and triie^ I never f 



And 


« 

1%‘liave, 


he 

it adimiers 
my face^ 
UK^t, and 
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tlic gr^itnc^s of mine; mentionc^l liis 
heal I, fjave a short •traj^edy siieccli, and 
ended vvitli ])rctL‘nded rapture. ^ 

Sir Cha. I’m perfectly^ »mynced, 
indeed. 1 know his eonveisatioif among 
women to 

tins forward canting tainting mannei h)^ 
no means descrilies him ;»an(l, 1 am confi- 
dent, he never sat for the picture.^ 

J\Iiss JIani. Then,<^vlial, sir, if T should 


THE STROPS TO COXQVET. 


IfastT r*n still asflay. 

Tony. Will', that’s it, mon. I h; 

.... „ .led them astray. jingo,* there’s i 

bt modest aiW fiuymissive: j a jiond or J^slongh within five miles oi t 


convince you to your 


face l^f 


my smceri 


If you and iny jiajia, *ij» about li.ifr an 
hour, will yilace yoin^fvei* behiiifl that 
screen, you slnijl Sicrft hii^i dccLire his* 
passion to me in person. •• • , • 

Sir Cha. Agreed And if I rind him 
what you* describe, all^uiy hayjiiiness m 
' him must have* an end. * • fA'.i//. 


that goes ^ound the hou.se, and rarnoVhour. 
house, and never toufhes the house? \ he’s 


[aid. 

of 
t’s 

plaice but tlTey can tell the taste of. ft I 
lla^t. JJ^! ha! ha! I understand : j«he 
l^)ok them in a ro«ind, while they simth 
'posed Ihemsiilves going fcwwaid, and 


rity? J you Ijav? at last brought ijicni home aga! 




'J'onv. Vou shall hear I fir4 toil 
tlrtan down h'eather-l^ed I-ane^ where w ’4 
stuck fa.sl in the mud, I then mttled them''; 
ci^ck Qver th^ stouts of* Up aiui-down^ 
JIill. I theft intioduced them to the gibbet! 
on Ileavy-liee Heath; iilTid from that, with| 
a cncunibendihus,«il fanlyiiodjfed them i 


choiu ^^0 tJic j^k (‘ 

Vasf. AVhat an 7 T • heie 

a fellow who jirobi'i delight 

no r 1 1 fy i ng me^ He. re ve v^i t end'd to 


JlJ/ss Hatii. And if )^u don’t fild him [ the horse-pond at the fuittimf of lh^garden.| 

Hast. H«l no atcideijf, Ihope? 

Tony. No, no uiolhei is con4 

ft^undedl^ frighltmed. She thinks heisel^ 
folly miles off. ^ihe’s sick of the jtuirneyi 
and the cattle tan seaicc crawlf **So i* 
y /iiF ywn horses be ready, )oii may whi] 
off willicousin, and I’ll bejround that in 
simWiere can biulge^i fool to follow yoj| 
//ast. My dear friend, lion cau 1 j 
grateful ? 

^ ' \ * * * * < 

/cn/y. Ay, now U s dew friend, jiile 

sijuire. Jirtt now, it was all kb'**; cub, 


what I describe— I le^i 141 Y haj^pme . . 
must nevei have a begnniing.fi ^y^irnnt^ 

ScKNK f'/ t^\OanEn. 

_ k 

Hnsl 
fni 

ill mortifyi ^ 

be jiunclual, and I’ll wail no 
What do I see?. It IS he! and 
with news of my Constance**. 

Enter Tony, hooted hnd spat :rcd. 


; I kvr. 

V.i' • 




Hast. My honest ’siiiyie* 1 
you a man of your woid. This looks like 
friendship. • • « ^ 

Tony. Ay, I’m your friend, anckthebest 
fiiend you have m the wojrlil, if you kne\j» 
but all. This riiyng by night, by the bye, 
IS cuisedly liresoaie. Tt liap, shook me 
worse than tlfc basket of a stafc-coach. 

bill* how? where ditWyoiJ leave 
yoiii ftdltiw-traveUcrs? Arc tlicj in safe^’^? 
*, re they housed ? • ^ • m * 

^^'ony^ Five and twenty mil^ in tw^o 
.u.urs and a Ifalf is no siwh bad driving. 
The potir beasts hatie singed for if: rabbit 
me, but I’d nuther flde JFvty miles after ^ 
liix than ten with siielyn^nneiU.%fc 
//fTfli WelL buF^J^ere have you^left 
the huiies? T c^Y- fk impatience. m 
\jiem ! Why where should 
’Cvherc I foun^ tiiem ? 
riddle. 


Tot^'. U 
I leave tl 
« //ast. 
7 ’evit 


le this flfen. •'ghat’s •' 


nie through the Jjn l)anin 
j./ur wavof fighting, I v^^^ftcr we 
Iqkcpa k!Ji> liiiMt.tlhY V),,- ^^^he c;j)untry, 
we kiss aiid oi, '’inencts. Jhit if you had 
run n^ through tlie guts, then T sliould 
he dead, and y6u might g 9 kiss the hang- 
man. * 

Hast. The rebuke is just. But T must 
haslifi to icheve Miss Neville* if you keep 
*the old lady employed, Ppromise to take 
care fifth* young one. Hastings. 

7<fny Never fear me. ITeie sllfe comes. 
Vanish. She’s go4 from the pond, and 
draggled up to the wsaist l^e a mermaid. 

, Pdi/er M Its. ^ Ia* I Tcastlk. 

//ard. f)l* J'ony, I’m killed! 
Shoolft! Battered to death. I sliall never 
survive k. That kst jolt, that laid us 
agayist rile quiik|cli fledge, has done my 
iiusinejjfe. • 

^ Tony. •Alack, mamma* was all your 
own fauU. You >i^ould be To^ running 





^ \y ¥( 

.»■ 


YJ^L 


by flight, without knowing •'Dne inch^ 
•yoif way- • 

‘. Hard. I wish* we wcre«at*home 
I never met so many»accidents m 
iort a journey. Di'enched in the mud, 
turned in a ditch, stuck ^fast in a i 
;h, jolted to a jelly, and at last to l(?se'| 
vay. Whereabouts do you^think we 
Tony? • 

'^my. By my guess we 
1 Crackskull common, 

.s from home. * 

Mrs. Hard. (.5 |jlic>! O lud ! The most 
ptorious si'^:)t in all the country. We 
ly want 3 robfiery to mal^e a coijipletrj 
ht on’t. • , 

''my. Don’t be^afrzftd, mamma, don’t 
raid. Two t)f the fwe fhat kept here 
anged, and %he oilier three may not 
.s. Don’t bc^f^fraid.-- Is t^at a man 
galloping behind us? No ; it’s only 
g \ — Don’t be afrrud. * , ^ 

I'j. Hard. The frigh? wall certainly 
, 'JiieT • ^ 

\A Do you see anything like a l^ack 

, moving behind the thicket? • 
jJ/rj. Hard.^ Oh, dejth ! • 

No ; it’s only a cow. Don’t be 
afrai'k^^^ mamma ; don’t be afyiid. 

Vm alive, "Vony, I see 


Mrs.JJard, {From behind.) ^h, <Jeath! 
I find there’s danger. ? 

Hard. Forty miles in three hours ; sure 
tliat’s tgo m^ch, my youngster*. . 

Tony, ^tout hoises and willing minds 
make shorj j»>u^neys, as they^say. Hem. 

^Mrs. Hard. {drCm behind.) Sure he’ll 
do the dear boy rui harm. 

Hard. But 1 heaid a voice here; I should 


: should come I 'be glad to know from-- whence it came. 

L, about* fi/ity ' . Ton^'. It was*!, sir, talking to myself, 


sir. i was saying^hat forty miles in four 
hours wwis very goQd going. Hem. As 


tb be sure it was. ■ilem. , 




:ot a 
e’ll 


1 ^ tv.* UK, 11 vviio. All'll, f I have 
I dort of 00^1 by b«ing out in the air. 
go in, if you please. Ilem. 

Hard. Ijut if ywi^ talked to'youiself you 
did in;t Answer *yourself. d’m certain I 
heaid tvto voices, a^d am resolved {ramng 
his voice) to fiiid lljc other out. 

*'* {Prom behind.) 0\i\ he’s 

d mg out. 

him. 

^will not be detained. 
It’s ii? vain to expect 


^roing to 
Tofiy. 
you? H. 
tiH' truth 


airai^ mamma ; cion 

Af^/ard. M r 

a man G^iing towaids us. Ah ! Tm sure 
on’t Lr^fBlDC^ccivc: 




^joc^ccivcs us, we are undone. 
7bny. (^.-sJ|'*i:A Father-in-law. by a?^ 
ucky,‘ ^< U.o t; ’ - *• ' 


that’s injluck; 
night walks. ( 'To l^'T^ 
wayman.with pistols as long as my\irm. 
A damned ill -locking felicnK 

Airs. JIard. (lood Heaven’ defend us ! 
He ajipioaches. 

Tony. Do #yoii hide youiselt in ^at 
thicket, and lea\^; me to manage him. 
If there be aijy danger, I ’ll cough,*^and*cry 
hem When I cough, be sine to keep 
close. (Mk.s. HAKi)CAi.TLE hides behind 
a tree in the hack scene. ) 


m seeing, 
e you. 

\llard.!^ {Running foi'ward from 
nd. ) O lud ’ ^lie’ll murder my poor 
my darling ’ Here, good gentleman, 
i y _^^^C)ur rage .upon me. Take my 

of hi*^ ' mo^^ my' life, but spare that young 
a high- i gentleman; spaVg my., child, iS you have 
I any mercy. 

I f/dard. My wi(e, as I’m a Christian. 

I From whence can she come? i 
*she mean ? 

{Kneeling.) Take compas- 
'odMr. Highwajman. Take 
lur watches, ^11 we bat^e, but 
es. Wie will never bring 


Mrs.J/a] 
'Son on.'^s, 
our^noney^^ 
spare jur^ 


[ice c 

f 

moi 

'We' 


r what does 


Enter ll iRix:ASTLE.1 

Hard. I ’m mistaken »or I heard voices 
of people in want of help. Oh, Toi^! is 
tliat you ? I did not e: jpect you so soon 
back. Are your moJhcr^aijd her charge 
in safety ? "•j ’ 

Tony. Very sir, at my auiil Pedi- 
gree’s. Ilem. 


you to juslke ; indeed Ve won’t, go(jd Mr. 
Highwayman. ' 


Hal'd. 1 belic' 
sepses. What, I' 
me? ** 

Mr ^ . Hard. M r. ' 
alh^e! My fears blinu, _ 
my clear, could have expect? 


he womap’s out of her 
iroth^, dfipit you know 


Lljere, in tjjii’^ frightful plactv 
MiomxS? ' 


What has brought 


ardc^stle, r« I’m 
Put %vho, 
mee>^iyou 
far from 
to follow « 
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SHE STIpOrS CONQUER. 


{ Scene Ranges. - • 


Enter Sir C}lARl^’:s and I&ISS H'? 
* • CASTLE. 

Sir Cha. tvhat situation am I in 


HaM. J^ie, Dorothy, you ha»ve not 
lost your wits ?• sS far from home, when 
you are wiliiin forty yards youik own» 

floor' {T9 him.) This is one o^ yfiiir old 

tricks, you graceless rogue, yiy. {Tohcr^^ii what you^ay appears, 1 sIltII then fpn 
Don’t you know the ^aie, and* the mul- '^ilty son.* If what he says be true, I s. 
bcrry-lree; and don’t you remember tl^‘ , then lose one that, of all others, 1 
horse-pond, my dear?, * ■ wishechfoT- a daughter. 

Mrf. Hard. Yes,^! shall reniAnber the^> j^fiss Hard. I am proud of your apl 
horse-pond as long as 1 line ; I ha\nr caught bat^onf and to show I merit it, if you fl 
mydealhiii it. {To Tony.) And*sittfl youTselvcs as 1 directed, you shall L, 
vaiUi, J owe all this? exjilicit declaration. ‘ Ihit he come;' 

^ i Sir Cha. I’ll to yv3uV fatli^T, and ke* 
' him to^the appointment. [A.'ar//’ Sir Charle.* 


you, you graceless 
I’ll teach you to tih^se ybur mother, 
will. " 


Tony. PJend, mother, all the pari'^n says 
you havosp(..iled me, and so you may take 
the flints on’tj^ 


Enter Marlow. 


Mrs. Hurd. I’ll spoil you, J w|ll. 

^Follows him off the stagex Exit. 

Hard. There’s morJity, . however, ml 
his rejily. ^ ^ r, . j 

M 

you del., ^ rate thu^'W ^^(ay a iflo- 

ment, all is lost ,, .'luck up a 

little resolution andtfve shall soow .{ ^out 
of the reach of her malignity. J ^ 

Mis^ Nro. I Tind it imiiossilj 
spirits are so sunk with the agitations 1 ' 
have suffered, that J am uiiab’c to f 
.my new danger. 'I’ wo or thiee 
jiatience will at last erdwn us with- 
ness. 


Mar. Thoygh prepared fo; setting o 


j I come once moie to take'lf;ave ; nor did 
j till this ipoment, knovy *the pain I feel 
the sepaiatioii. *■ 

Mt\s Hard. f{ln ^er 07un natural ma% 
I V/r;.) I 'believe^ these sufferings cannot 
! very great, sir, wdiich you can .si? eas| 
remove. A day or two longer, perhaj 
, migIVt jessen your uiiea.sinc.ss, by showi^ 
thcj little value of wbat 'you now th/^ 

, proj-)er to regret. * c 

Mar. {Aside.) This girl every *m^ent 
improves ifj-«.Ai me. {To her.) rf^u-st 
not be, n^dam. I have alreaV^ifled 
too long with my hcait. ^Alv'^y pride 
Vi^^'egins to submit to niy,p{^‘”oii- 
h ' diiyiai educati^j^jJ^l lortune, the 


Hast. 


1 ' , , ; ^nger contei'ftpt of my 

thru inemiciMnrv ^ Worse | cquai';, l)Cgin to lose their W'ciglit ; and 

P-I' .yseff but this 

moment. Per, sir fortune ' Loyc and con.nnl<.| ^ "n" resolution, 

will iucreasn wfiat we posa- « bevond a ! ^ 

monarch’s tovenue. Let mPorevn'il - , | "'y" f ‘7 

• liUstNv. No, M-nUIastilf s, ,‘,o. P™- i H su '‘i '*’• ‘’"7 

donee once more comes to relief and ' inf. ’ 7^ educatifii I hope, not 
I will oDey its dictates. In Dm ,n. ’.npnf ! 7 17"''“* are thcscadvantagpswithout 


. J In the moment 

of passion fortune may be despised, but 
h. ever produces a lastiuu repentanee. I’m 
. 'solved to^«^ppl5f to/XMr. Haidcastle’s 
comi^assion and justig'/for redress. 

1 But lhougli>^e had the will, he 

has the ifovyot lO relieve you. 

influence,' and 

npon thaf^i:(n resolved to rely. 

^ Hast. ll ye no hopes I^t'‘sinc« yofi* 
persis^ I mast Reluctantly! obey you. 

I • , • I ^ [V^:xeunt. 


<*(iual affluence ? I must remain contented 
j with the .slight approbation of imputed 
I merit ; I niust Jiave onlj the mockery of 
; your .uldresses, wlj(He ^llyour serious aims ■ 
arejixed on fortune. 

£nhr Hardcastle and SiR CHARLES 
• behind. 

*Sn^ Chfir. fl^e* behind thi.s screen. 
Hard/y Ay, ay ; mal*e#no noi.se. I’ll 
engage my Kate covers him with confusion 
at last.* . •« 



SHE STOOPS 


TO CO^QUEK. 


075 


r.*l?y Jieavens, jnaclam ! fokune waj 
my smallest c(\nsicleration. , Your 
ily at first caught my for who 

Id see that without euTOtion? But 
momeift that 1 converse, with you 
ils in some new grace, heightens /he^ 
lure, and gives it stronger expression. 


. , I Sir •Cha. I can hold it >no longer. 

mv smallest consideration. Your I Charles, Charles, hovif hast thou deceived 

one ! 1 Is thjs your indifference,, your unin- 
teresting conversation ? • 

I Hard. V our cold contempt^; your formal 
interview*!. What have you to say now ? 
* Mar. That I’m all amazement ! What 
at at first seemed rustic plaiAmiss, now i can it mean ? * ^ 

■ars refined sim])licity. What seemef> Hard!* It means that you can say and 
ard assurance, now strikt-s mo^ as^the ; un.say ♦Jiings at, plca*sure : tliat you can 
It of courageous innocence and ron- , ^iddre|,s a lady ii^rivatc, and deny it in 
oils virtue. • , I public : that yoiWdiave one story for us, 

Sir C/ia.^ Whrft can it mean ? He 1 ^ind another my daughter, 
mazes me ! • , A/ar. ■» Daughter*! — This lady your 

Hard. 1 told you how* it .wotlld bft. daughter-*? * '* 

^ush * , , ® Hard. Y es, sir, my onl^ daughter ; 

my Kate f wdio'^t! "ilse should she be ? 

~ nr * . ^ 1 1 • * 


Mar. I fm now deternjined to stay, 
'dam ; <ind ^ have<o(T good an opinion 
4iy father’s discernment, whjn he sees 
i; to doubt his aliprobation. 
idiss Hard. No, <Mr. Alarlow, I wall 
cannot detain jou. d)o yoif think 1 
ttldtfiififer a connexion in which there is 
^ le .smallest room for repentance ? -tDo 
\ou think 1 would take the mean aflvan- ; 
ge of a transient passion, to lolid^you i 
Ith confusiem? Dif you think I cfould | 
rAish that happiness w'hich was | 
accji^cd by lessening yourf^» 

By all fliat’s good, I jan have no 
happinsiy.vbu]^ what’s in your power 
grant me ^?W«or shall I ever feel repei 
an^e but iii'whitsh^ving seen^j^;*^ merits 
before. »T will to yoifr 

wishes ; and though you should pe^ist to 
shun me, 1 will make my je.spectful assi- 
duities atone for the levityfof my past 
conduct. 

Mis^ Hard. Sir, I must entreat you’ll 
desist. As flur ^ccjuaintance begaif, so 
let it end, in iiYlifierence. 1 might Jiave 
given at^ Ifour or two to levity ; •but 
seriously, Mr. Marlow, do you think I 
could ever submit to A connexion where 
1 must appear <mcrconarv, and you im- 
priulcnt '! Do 5^cju I^JiinK I could ever 
catch at the confident addresses of a secure" 
admirer? * 

Mar. {Kncehnir.') Does this look like 
security? Docs this Jc^iAk like con^dence? 
No, madam, every moHidit tjiat ..shv^ws 
me your merit, KVily serves to irA^jpase my' 
diffidence a’ad confusion. Here let ni'i 



identical 
[leased to 
that you 
itiment*.! 
■ward, 
^ :iub. 


no bearing this ; 


Alar. Oh, the devil ! 

Miss^Jfai'd. Ye^ sir, thatv£ 
toll squint 

^kc n*fe Af [courtesy 21 ) : 

addressecl^ 
man ofj 
^greeal/ 

IFa' hal 
Alar. 

it’sjifcsc , 

^ard. In which of your characters, 
you give us lea've to address you? 
altering; gentleman, with looks on 
ground, that speaks just to be heard, 
’ ates hypocrisy ; or the loud confident 
_'ire, tl^at ke^s it up wdth Mrs. Man- 
trap, and old JVTiss Biddy Buckskin, till 
three in the moftung? Ha ! fia ! ha! 

Mar. * 0 , curse on my noisy head. I 
ifevc» attempted "to be impudent yet, that 
I was not tg^en down. must be gone. 


continue -,M 


Hard, the hand T)f my body, but 
|»you sliiill iS. I see it M\as all a mistake, 
and I iHn rMoiced to find it. 'V*ou s^all n'it, 
sir,*I tell )«. I know flic’ll forgive you. 
\V on’ forgive Il\pi, Kate? We’ll all 
forgive you. Tak? courage, man.# ['They 
retire sh^tornicr^ig htifi., to the back scene . ) 

A^.nter Mrs. Hl|pDcXsTifK«7«d’ Tony. 

Airs. 7lard. S ^ 

I Ad 'M5m go, I care „ 
y^ard. Who gone ? 

Mrs. Hard. My dutiful 
^enJlem?ifi,'Mr. Hastings, j 
who (^nje d^tvn with 
here. . 


they’re gon^ off? 

m * 


inn her 
town. He 
!>desl visito? 
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SllJi 


STROPS TO COA'QUTP^ 


Sir ^ha.t Who, my honest 
Hastings? As,woi5;hy a fellow as lives, 
aiul the gill ^'ould not have nij^de a inore 
jjriKlcnt ch©ice. r « 

JIai'd, Til ^ 11 , liy the hand of my body, 
I’m ]>roud of the cunnexioTf. ^ , * 

Ah'S. Hard. Well, if he ha.-^ taken away 
the lady, he has not taken her fortune ; 
that remains in this family to cchisole us 
for her loss. " ^ ». 

JJard. Sure, DorotlY, you would not' 
lie so mercenary ? 

d/rr. Hard. Ay, that’s iny afflur, not 
yours. ’ ' j 

Jlard. Ihit you knd\(^ if )'<ntr*son, 
when of g,ge,t refuses to marry his cousin, 
her whole fortune is ^llen at her own 
disjiosal 

Mrs. dA\yd. Ay, buK he’s not i'f age. 


(f^eorgej f Tonv. AVhat signifies my^ 

You know I can’t Refuse her till I’n* 
age, fatliei'* 

Ihu'd. Wh^lc 1 thought concealing ye 
age, Ikiv, y as likely to conrtuce to yc 
im])^-ovemcft, I concurred with yo 


n 


mother’s desire to keep it secret, 
since J Ijiut she turns it to a wrong usd ' 
must now declare Jou have been of i 
these tli^ee nwniths. • | 

7%iy Of age! Am J of age, fathei'v 
J/aid. Above three miiiiths. 

*To}iv> Then you’lT see tl^' first ust* 
•I’ll make of my liberty. J^'Jakiiiq Miss* 
NcviLi*K’sy/rtir</.) Witness all men by 
' these jiresents, that J, i^nthony lAim])kin, ' 
' Esi|uire, of in.ANK ])lace, refu^you, Con- 
stantia ;NT‘vjl)e,*.spTtiskir, oT ^o plgce at all, 
for my true and lawful wj/?. So Constance 


for his re) 


and she thought li/^Tier torwaif ] Neville may marr) wluftn she jileascs, and 




rj,VILLE. 

,*wbturncd 


Iastjnf];^-'h!)r mv late 
wiW'ffuir ni 


ra ‘ 

JAta/. 

alteiniit to fly off 
present confusion be my pumshme|f^^, 
are now come ba?k, to appeal frd 
justice to your humanity, ily her V.; 


F^'yfiur nieccLf any 
■ kce Ve 

ratiiers 

consent, I first jiaid her iiy addresses, 
our passions were first founded in du^'j^'An 
Ahss Nci>, Since his cteath, 1. havi4,^ ,jii 
obliged to stoop to dissinudation to avoid 
ojipression. In an hour of levity, 1 was 
ready to give up my foitune to secure 
my choice. But I am now recovered, from 
the delusion, and? hope from ^ur tender- 
ness what is^ defiied me frd? a nearer 
connexion. Vi u 

tMrs.yJIard. PshaA^, pshawkthK is all 
but the whining 5nd of a mow rn novei. 
Hard. Be it wligft it will, glad 
hey’rei come^ back to*reclaim ilieir due 
( ime hither, •Tony, bo^ Do y^iu lefuse 
this lady’s haif^ wl^pm Wiovf offer you ? 


( , Tony Lumpkin *s hii^iwn man again. 

• Sir (dm O b^ave ’scpiirc ! 

J/asf. My woj thy friend ! | 

Airs. Hard. My undutiful offspring ! I 
JA*'. Joy, my dear Geoige ! I give 
you lo)^ sincerely. And «ould I prevai*' 
upon* my little tyrant here totbc less ar],^ 
tiary, I should be the happiest mai? ak^h 
if you woukUiMurn me the favour. 

I last. (7b Miss 1 lARDdASTi.E.) ''K^nie, 
madam, you are now driven tQaifre very 
.scene of all your coT|J.Y^.I«tccs. I 
know yc^ike him, I’n^§« ^ e loves you, 
and ' you j jlji i^mive him^» 

//uy/ [Jounuy their hands.) And I say 
so too. And, Jlr. Marlow, if she makes 
as good a u^fe as she has a daughter, 1 
don’t believe you’ll ever repeht your bar- 
gain. So now to supper, 'ro-morrow 
we sV.all gntlicr all the f^oorVif the jiarish 
abou^ us„ and the mistak^^s of the night 
shall he crowned with a merry morning. 
So, boy, lake her ; and as you liave been 
mistaken in tlie mistress, my wish is, that 
you may never b^ mistaktiu in the wife. 

* f ^ \Excunt Omites. 


END OF SHE^STOOPS ^TO t:ONgUJ,K. % • 
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i-KULUOU li. 


i ^riftcn and spoken dy the Poet Laberius, a Roh'^an Knight ivhofn CiEsAR Joiced 
• upon the Stifge. — Preserved by Macr<^BIUS.* 

What ! no way left to shun tli’ inglorious stage, 

. ^nd save from infaftiy my sinlang ag<i ! , ^ 

Scarce half alive, oppveWd with many a yfiar,» 

What, in the name c?otag«, \ri;ives nn:*hereV 
A time theie was, wlien glory was my guide, 

Ni) force nor fraud could turn in^ steps ft'Ade , 

IJiL^vetl by power, and unapfiaHed by Tear, 

With honest thrift I held my Jonour dca>: 

• But this vii.* hour disp^es jll my ^c'*e, 

^nd njl my hoard of is ijcAore ; 

For aji ! too^j'iartial to my life’s 
Ca.'sar persuades, submission m^ 

Him I obey, whojn Hoaven it^ 

Hopeless of pdcusing, ye* mcliH 
Here then at chice I welcor\ 

And cancel at threescore : 

No more my titles shall i 
The oUl# buffoon will fit i 


d’his day beyond its tei 
For life is* ended wheni 




Iren tell ; 
e as well : * 
te extc*nds, 
honour ends. , 


1^4a^^^Tvi£?TRANS^WlAT]rON. A TALE. 


Secluded from domestic stiife. 

Jack Book-wdVm led a college life ; 

'a fellowship at twenty-five 
Made him the happiest man alive; 

He drank hts gl^iss, and cracked hii#joke, J 
And freshmei^ wondered as hCj,spoke. ^ 
Such^d ensures, unalloyed with ca*e. 
Could any accident impair ? 

Could Cupid’s shaft ztt length transfix 
Our swain, arrived at thirty -six ? 

O ! had the arctiqr i>^’er come down 
To ravage m a country town ! 

Or Flavia been codtcltt to stop 
At triumjihs in a Fleet-street shop. 

O, had her eyes foi^^/t to blaze ! « 

Or Jack had wanted ejfcs^to g^ze^; • 

O ! Bat, Jet exclamatio■^^^cease, 

iler presence banished all his peace. 


So witIT decoium all things carried ; 

frowned a<id blushed, and then was 
— maAed. , 

Need S expose to \hilgar sight 
The iapWes of the bridal bight ? 
NeeAwJntrude oA hallowhd ground.^ 

(.^ drawfce curtains closed around ? 

Let it st^ffi:e, that i-^ch had charms : 

He clasped a goifdess in h^s arm^; 

And, tjiough ^e felt his iiisage rough. 

Yet in a man^|vas yell eniough. 

► The l^oneyrnH|K)n like WgAtning flew ; 
The second brought its transports too ; • 
A Jifthd, a fourth, were n*t amiss* 

'f(iie fifth was fricndship|;niixed wfm bliss* 
But, when a twelvemont!iiC|||ised JE^ay, 
Ji^k foftrW his goddess nlft of clay ; 
Found j^alf ^he charms tjia^eckgd her fate 






A NEW SI 

\ 

Long had I soug^hKn vain tiifind 
A ]ilvcnei>s for scriT)l)]ing jf.nd ; f 
I'he modern scrilib^*^ kind, who* vrile 
■*n wi^ and sense, ani naliii e’s* spite ; 
fill reading, J[ forget w]*'it day ^n, 

A chapter oiU of i’ookl. Pantheon, 

I think I m«L %ith* son^clijng there 
• I’o suit my purpose to^ hair : ^ 
But1«t us no^proceed too furious,* S 
First^lct^e tO|^rn to God ATercuriuf^/ 
Youikl fmltajyi pictured at full length 
In book th^P cond, ]iage the^(?hth : 
*rhe stress (BalljTj\ ' proofu on him 1*1; 
And n#lf 


IN THE MANNER OF SWIFT. 


t 

I Iniprmns, pray observe, his hat, 

M i«ios upon either side--niaik \hat. 

^^'e)] ■ what is it from thence we gather? 
Y'hy, lliese denott; a brain of feather. 

A brain of fealjjer ! verv right, 

Yilh wit that’s flig^ity, fearnmg light ; 
Sudi as to modern bard’s decreed ; 

A pts^ coniparisol^— ^proceed. 

In the ne\t place, his feet peruse, 
Wings^grow agaiif^rpm both his shoes ; 

I )c^igijied,,no doftbt, their part to liear, 
And wi^ihis godshij) tl^flagh the air ; 
ond here my simile unites ;• * 

for in d.e^modern‘|oet’s flighli , 
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•yoi 


sufle*it^ay be justly aaid, '-i % 

feet are useful his head, 
istly, vouchsafe t’ observe liis hand, 
ed with a snake- ^ncircled wand, 
^lassie aflthors termed Cadj.iceus, 
d highly famed for several uises. ^ 

\i wit : most wondrously endued, * 
) poppy-water half so good* , 

)r let folks only get*a touch, 1 

soporific virtue’s such, ’ ,, 

ough ne’er sojnuch awake before^ 
hat quickly they l^egin to snore. 

^A.dd too, vjhat certain writers tell, * 
With this he drives men’s souls to hell. 

Now to apply begin we>theji : -■> » 

TIis wand’s a mo<4crn^ author’s ])en : 

The serjHM^ts rtpind aliout twined 
Denote ’iim qf the nep^Tle kind, 


Denote* the rage with which he writes ; 
His frothy slavei, veAomqd bites ; 

*An qqual s^emblance still to keep, 

Alike, «t(>o, both conduce to shep. 

This difterence only, as the god 
Drove scaiV>' to^Tart^us witli his rod, 
^ith his goose-quill the scribbling elf, 
Instead of others, damns himself. 

And Ijerc my simile almost tnpt, 

Y ct grant a wor^l by Way of postscript. 
•Mor(|pver Mercury had a failing : 

Well ! what ()fth‘il? ou( with it — stealing; 
h\ wliiCh all ihodejn l-yirds agree, 

Joeing eaich asjg'^cai’ a as he. 

Hut evtii^this dfcily’s existence 
Shall lend my simile assistance : 

Our niodgrn bajfh!'! why, wliat a pox 
Arcth^ — but senseless stoiles and blocks ? 


DESCRirTfON OV AN ^AUTIIOP 

> *. 

Where the Red Lion, flaring o’vr 
Iiwites each passing stranger that 
Where Oalvert’s butt an?l Parson] 

Regale the drabs and bloods of 
There, in a IcicteJy room, from b; 

Thf; Muse found Scroggen strt^ 

A window, patched with pa| 

6|^!i’hat dimly showed the 
“*<'liiis sanded door tljatgiil'. fx ___ 
Thc-miaaiil paltr}* pictures si)rea(l ; 

d'he loyal Game of Gqose was there in view, 
And the Twelve Rules the royal martyi' drew 
Tlfe Seasons, framed with listir^, found 
And brave Prince William showed his 
I’he morn was cold, he views with keen 
'*riu^rusty grate uiiconstiKnis of a lire •, 

W^itli beer and milk arrears the friczt *wn 
•And five cracked teacups diessedxhe chil 
A night-caj) decked his brows duster il i^f' 

A ca}) by^niglit a stocking all the day 



:neath ix rug. 
lit a ray, 

I h r/e lay ; 

In tread : j 


ilac*‘, 

black face ; 
ire ^ 

^scored, w 
mey botird : ’ 


ELfe(?Y 




ON TILE DEATH ^OF 


A MAD DOC 


Good jieople all, of evei>y son, ^ 
Give earurto my song ; *. 

And if you* find it wondrous short, — 
It carrot hold y(\',i^long. 


In Islington there was a 
Of x\htan the world in 
That still a t^odly race Jx 
Wbene’er he went to' pi 


f 

1 mm say, 
i^Hn, — 
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A kin^ and gentle heart he had, . 

To comfort frieiidi. and foeb ; 

'rhe naked every day he clad, ~ ^ ^ 

When lvi*put on his clothe?. ^ , 

And in that town a dog w^sdci^nd, ' 
As many dogs the?-* be, • g 

Both mongrel, puppy, ^vhelp, and hound. 
And curs of low det»ree. ^ 

This dog and man at firs# were fr*ends ; 

But when a ])i(|ue bg<:an, • 

The dog, to gam some f nvato ends, 

Went mad, and»l)i;*tlie !nan. 

• • t « . 
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Around from ^11 the neighbouri^fg, stbur. 
* The w*ondering nfighbours^ran, he’t 
And swon; the dog*Iiad lost his wits, \d. 

• To bite sotgood a man. 




The wouivi it seemed both sore and^sa ; 
B To everf Christian eye ; ; 

And while they swore the dog was ma | 
Thc^ swore the^man would die. * , 

Bu^so#n a bonder came to light, | 
'Wiat showed the rogues they lied ; 1 
TJhe man recovered c/ tlA; bite. 

The dog It was that died, q 


When lovely^Woman stoops to' folly, 
And men betf^-ay, 

Whatch;" ' ' - i 

Whal 


STANZAS. • ON WOMAN. , , 

* ' ’■ The only art Tiei^gujJt tci^uvcT,^ 

To hide her shame friAn every eye, 
lover, 
to die. 



GARDEN, 


Say, crueryiis,*pretty’*!rake, 

Dear mercenary beauty, < 

Whal annual oftoaiig slial* I mal 
Expressive of my duly 



THft FRENCH. 


■ .■ #'('1 
tliinc eyes, 

jlTver, „ t'V' I 


My heart, a victim to t 
Should I at once del Tver, 

Say, woul^l ihe angry fair^one pri/.e 
'fhe gift, who slights tlie giver? 



A bill, a jewel, watch, or idjr. 

My rivals give — and let ’em ; 

If gems, or gMd, im])ail § joy, 

I’ll give khem — when I get ’en 

^'11 give— ])ut not the full-b 
(^r ro||^)ud more ; 

Such sh(^imill but disllose 

A Igraiisitory jiassion. 


I’K givi'dhee ir^im/diing yet unpaicj, ' 
NotC ^ sincere tl^in civil : 

I’ll givS {lee — ah ! too charming maid, 
ril tliee — to^lhe dtvil. 


j!.PlTAm* 4)N THOMAS PARNELL. 

“I'll IS tomb,^c 5 ;scribed to gentle Parnell’s name, 
hjay speak M r gratiAide, but not his fame. ■ 
iV^iat heart*jut feels his swgetly moral lay, ’ 

That leads to truth >kirough pleasure’s flowery w:;^- 
Celestial themes confefc^d Ins tunefut aid ; 

Ai^ Heaven, that lent him genius, was repaid. • 
^(^11 css to him the tribute we bestow, « J 
Kre transitory briiitji of fam^telow * • 

■iie lasting nature fron? his works slAu rise, 

Whife corn erts xhaiA' Mieir poet in the #kies. 
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EPIItOCUE TO ‘'THE SIUTER.' 


SPO*KEN BY MRS. BULK\E\‘'. ' 

* ’ « * 

What ? five long attbr-and all to make in, wisei*\ 

C^ur authoress sure has wanted an advise.*. 

IlaTl she consultetl me., sh^“ sliould hav<\made , 

Her moral play a sjieakin^ masi.^uera'^e ; 

Warmed^ u]) eacli bustling scene, and in her rage* 

IJave einptietl all the green-room on the stage.' - 

MyJile on’t, this had kept her'||lay from sinking ; 

Have pleased eur ^;yes,* and y>aved the* jmin of tninking. 

Well, ^mey she tlius has show?, her want of skill, 

,What if I give masquerade? — I will. .% ,/ ^ 

now ^ ay, there’s the rub ' yf'aiisi}i<^\ — I’ve got my ( 

The v^orld’s a masuucradc ! thi^iasqgtVs, 

Lud! wVat a gioup the motlej^pt*ne Hi'-':] 

False wits, fatse wive*s, faKeji^iis, an^ 

Statesmen with bridles on ; and, cl^ 

Patriots in partly-coloureiV ^u its that 
There Hebes, turned of tr\t»2 
Tii’raise a llame in CulmJ" of lliitj 
7'hcse in .'heir turn, with a})|>ctilL 
Deserting fifty, fasten on lilleen. 

Miss, not yet full fifteen, with f 
Flings down hei s^injiler, and i 
Tl|e little urchin smiles, and S]f 
■^^nd tries to kill, ere she’s gjj 
‘tMiUs ’tis with all : tfyir chid 
Is to seem evef^ttliiifig — but \?ha 
\’on broad, bold, angry, sjiark 
Who seems t’ ]]ave lobbed his vizor from t^e bon, 

Who frowns, aivS talks, and swears, with^Jmd parade, 
Looking, as who should say, 1 )rjii’me ’ wli^Htfraid ? \AIi. 'uckui 
Stiij) but this vizor off, and sine I am 
Wni’M find his lionship al\eiy 1‘^mb. 

Yo’j politician, famous in debate, 

Perliaps, to vulgar eyes, 1-estridcs Mie stati 
Yd, when he deigns his real shape t’ .IssD^iT! 

He turns old woman, and bestrides a broom. 

Yor-* patriot, t,oo, who presses on your s’ght, 

Aiuf'seeir.N, to every gazer, all in white, 

If with a bribe Ins candour you attack, 

He bows', Itlriis lound, ahd whip— the man’s a black ! 

Yon critic, too— but wdiither do I ntl'r 
If 1 propee^., our bard aviII be uno' ne ’ 

Well, then, a iruce, since die requests it too : 

Dc'ypu spare her, . od I’ll foi once spare 5'bu, 



hinon. 

rthe w'oman 
> her lure, 
dire. 

^stantjCare ’ 
hey are. ^ 

I fix my eye on, • 







